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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR 1952 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 9, 1951 


Unirep STaTes SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Wash ington, Dp. ©. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to call, in room F-82, 
the Capitol, Hon. Allen J. Ellender presiding. 
Present: Senators Ellender, Hayden, Cordon, and Young 
Also Present: Congressman Hope, of Kansas. 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH ADMINISTRATION 


Bureau or PLANT INpusTRY, SoILs, AND AGRICULTURAL ENGINEER- 
ING AND Bureau oF ENTOMOLOGY AND PLANT QUARANTINE 


WHEAT-STEM RUST AND WHEAT INSECTS 


Senator ELLenpeR. The meeting will be in order. This is an 
advance meeting of the subcommittee on the Department of Agri- 
culture appropriation bill. 

| understand it is being held in order to accommodate several 
witnesses who are from afar, and who are now attending the Crop 
Research Conference here in Washington. I understand the problem 
is to discuss problems arising from wheat-stem rust and green bug 
and other wheat insects. 

Senator Young, | understand you have afew witnesses you would 
like to have testify in that regard. 

! wish to say that the distinguished chairman of this subcommittee, 
Senator Russell, of Georgia, is unable to be present because he is now 
presiding as chairman of the Joint Committee on Armed Services 
and Foreign Relations, which is holding hearings with General 
Marshall as the chief witness. 

I have been asked to preside in his absence. 

Senator YounG. I would like to present several witnesses, Mr 
Chairman. 

HOUSE COMMITTEE COMMENT 


Senator ELLenper. First, before we do that, I would like to place in 
the record, from the report of the House of Representatives Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Appropriations, this statement 
appearing on page 38: 


Since our future wheat production is in serious danger, the committee feels 
that $50,000 of the funds provided herein could well be spent to study the problem 
resulting from two new races of stem rust discovered in this country for the first 
time in 1950 
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Then, on page 9, I quote: 

In view of the recent outbreak of stem rust which threatens our wheat crop, 
the committee feels that everything possible should be done to meet the problem. 

Now, | presume the purpose of this is to emphasize the necessity 
for this work being done soon. 

Senator Young. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

First, I want to express my appreciation for this special meeting, 
and also that of all of those gathered here today who are interested in 
the production of wheat. 

The regular Agriculture appropriation hearings, I understand, will 
not start for 2 or 3 weeks vet and it would not be possible for these 
Witnesses to appear then. 

The regular chairman of this subcommittee is Senator Russell, who 
is in my estimation one of the most able Members of the entire Senate 
and one of the most friendly Members toward agriculture. He is 
presently occupied with other hearings and could not be present. 

We are fortunate in having Senator Ellender as chairman, another 
cood friend of agriculture. 

Those of us engaged in the production of wheat in the Midwest, the 
Pacific Northwest, and other areas have been plagued over the years 
with one disease after another and one hazard after another. 

For the past 10 years we have been quite fortunate in that we have 
had abundant rainfall. The disease and insects have not been as 
bad as in previous vears. 

It appears now we may be approaching a period of greater reduced 
wheat production not only because of past hazards we have always 
faced but probably new ones. 

One of the worst problems is the green-bug infestation, for which 
as vel we have no satisfactory control. 

It is for this reason, Mr. Chairman, that Senator Cordon and | 
asked you to hold this meeting to hear these farmers from this wide 
area who have something to say upon the subject of research and 
control of insects 

I would like to introduce Mr. Donald Fletcher, executive secretary 
of the Rust Prevention Association, with headquarters in Minneapolis, 
who will introduce the various witnesses. 

Senator ELtenper. I want to say I am very glad to be able to 
accommodate you. I will do the best I can to assist. 

Suppose you sit here at the table, Mr. Fletcher, and you can act as 
a Senator for a while. If you have a preliminary statement, you 
might make it, and then call on the other witnesses to testify. 


STATEMENT OF DONALD FLETCHER, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 
SECRETARY, RUST PREVENTION ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Frercuer. My name is Donald Fletcher, and I am secretary 
of the Rust Prevention Association. I would like to have this 
statement included in the record, if I might. 

(The statement referred to is as follows: ) 

This organization represents and is financed by the mills, the railroads, the 
grain-marketing and storage groups, and the farm-implement companies. For 30 
vears these industries have supported the efforts of the Federal Government and 
and the States in the effort to control black-stem rust of wheat, oats, barley, and 
rye. Approximately half a million dollars of private funds have been spent for 
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this purpose. The average annual losses caused by black-stem rust have been 
reduced more than 50 percent during this period, and for the last 10 years the 
losses have been cut 75 percent. 

The production of rust-resistant varieties of grains and the destruction of nearly 
400 million rust-spreading barberry bushes in 18 grain-growing States have 
together brought about this reduction in rust losses. The savings to the producers 
in 1 year nearly pays the entire cost of the barberry program since 1918 

The farm value of the grains attacked by stem rust exceeds 3 billion dollars 
In the present emergency, when every effort must be made to protect our national 
food and feed supply, any slackening of effort to control this most destructive 
plant disease will cripple a program which is of vital importance to the Nation’s 
defense effort. 

} 


It is very important to make certain that the 900,000 square miles of territory 


now free of barberry remains clean. The money spent on maintenance, even 
though very few bushes are picked up, is extremely cheap insurance. The re- 
maining territory which still has barberry is seattered widelv in most of the 18 
States, which are part of the barberry-eradication area. The work will go slow 
from now on, for the territory needing more work is rugged and originally contained 
the heaviest concentrations of barberry bushes 

Kansas has requested that a cooperative program of barberry eradication be 
started in that State this vear. This is an additional reason why no decrease ir 
work be permitted 

The rust research needed for developing and testing new varieties of grair 
requires at least 60,000 for the coming vear Anvthing less than this amount will 
delay the solution of the present 15-B problem. The situation is critical, and y« 


serious consideration of the needs is requested. 

Senator ELLENDER. It micht be well to name those gventlemen who 
are present here today. 

Mr. FLercuer. Yes, sir. 


Senator ELLENDER. | mean those who will be called. 
WITNESSES IN ATTENDANCI 


Mr. Fiercuer. I would like to say, before I introduce these gentle- 
men, they come from a wide area. They are interested in crop re- 
search. They come from the States of Washington, Oregon, Texas, 
Kansas, Nebraska, North Dakota, and Minnesota. 

If you men will just stand as I read your names, the Senators will 
know who you are. 

J. Floyd Breeding, a farmer of Rolla, Kans., representing the 
Kansas Association of Wheat Growers 

EK. J Bell, Pendleton, Oreg., administrator of the Oregon Wheat 
Commission. 

R. O. Fletcher, Walla Walla, Wash., secretary, Pacific Northwest 
Crop Improvement Association. 

K. J. Frolik, Lincoln, Nebr., agronomy department, University of 
Nebraska 

K. Kendrick, farmer, Stratford, Tex., secretary, National Associa- 
tion of Wheat Growers 

Lester King, farmer, Helix, Oreg., representing the Oregon Wheat 
League. 

Cliff Skiver, Manhattan, Kans., director, Kansas Wheat Improve- 
ment Association 

Edwin Traynor, farmer, Starkweather, N. Dak 

Marion Weatherford, farmer, Arlington, Oreg., representing the 
Oregon Wheat League, and Mr. Alex Lind, Farmers Union, from the 
town of Williston, N. Dak. 

These men have been meeting here for the past 3 days in conference 
with the Department of Agriculture and with the Budget Bureau and 
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with divisions of the Department of Agriculture, trying to find out 
exactly what is being done in agricultural research and then applying 
it to the needs of their particular communities. 

We are trying to set a background for the 1952-53 research budget 
of the Department of Agriculture as it affects grain crops. This has 
nothing to do with the hearing this morning, because it is only the 
emergency items that we are considering this morning, but I thought 
you would like to have that background. 

It is in order to provide the Department and the Budget Bureau 
with the opinions of the farmers themselves who are out on the farms 
as to the need of research in agriculture and that is the reason they are 
meeting here, coming from all over the country. 

Senator ELLenperR. What is this research conference composed of? 

Mr. Fiercner. It is composed of the men whose names I read. 
They are independent operators They are connected with no 
over-all national group. We are all working in the interest of research 
in agriculture 

Senator ELLENDER. Have you a regular association? 

Mr. Fiercner. No, sir. 

You heard the names and the reference to their particular associa- 
tions, but the men here represent a number of groups and individuals. 

I would like to have Mr. Floyd Breeding speak first in regard to 
the greenbug and mosaic situation in his part of the country. Mr. 
Breeding comes from Kansas. 


STATEMENT OF J. FLOYD BREEDING, FARMER, ROLLA, KANS., 
REPRESENTING THE KANSAS ASSOCIATION OF WHEAT 
GROWERS 


CONTROL OF WHEAT DISEASES 


Mr. Breepinac. Mr. Chairman, Senators, and gentlemen, I have a 
statement prepared here which | would like to submit for the record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows: ) 

I am here in Washington in behalf of the National Wheat Growers’ Associa- 
tion; also in behalf of the Kansas Association of Wheat Growers which has several 
thousand members; also in the interest of my neighbors and myself, for the purpose 


of control of the diseases of wheat. 

I want to bring to you a real and honest picture of our drastic condition in 
southwestern United States We have a terrible infestation of greenbugs and 
mosaic disease covering approximately 20 million acres in 6 States. These States 
this vear seeded around 36 million acres of winter wheat Of this amount, each 


State seeded the following acreage: 


Stat Seeded Approximate 

- wcreage infected acres 

Kansas 14, 497, 000 7, 682, 000 
\Texa 6, 416, 000 5, 132, 000 
Oklahoma 6, 443, 000 t+, 043, 000 
New Mexico 700, 000 595, 000 
Colorad 3, 402, 000 1. 700, 000 
Nebraska 4, 368, 000 1, 092, 000 
Moisture is now abundant in most of this wheat-growing area, and in many 
places plants died with moisture in the ground, proving the fact that we have a 
disease which we know nothing about. This, in our minds, will take research 


and study 
These greenbugs attacked the wheat early last fall and continued their devastat- 
ing work all winter and are still prevalent in most areas. Mosaic, a root and 
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leaf disease, appears to follow in the wake of the greenbug. The result is thou- 
sands of acres of dead wheat now, and many more thousands of acres will have 
very reduced yields. These bugs last fall spread as far north as Canada, and 
will again do the same and spread farther if conditions become right. In the 
past few years since 1947, I have watched this disease spread from a small area 
in our county until now it engulfs over half of the wheat area of Kansas and 
the other States mentioned above. 

Observation and study reveal this 6-State area stands to lose 200 mullion 
bushels of wheat this vear, worth approximately $450 million. I left my farming 
operations to come here in behalf of myself and my people, and the wheat farmers 
of other States. This dreaded plague affects the economy of all our country. 
Can you help us? If you will tell us what to do, and how to do it, we will gladly 
trv to get the job done. 


Mr. Breepinac. | am a farmer and I live in southwestern Kansas. 
GREENBUG AND MOSAIC INFESTATION 


I would like to tell you a bit about the serious and destructive con- 
dition that exists out in the southwestern area of the United States. 
The winter wheat area south of the Platte River, Nebr., has approxi- 
mately 36 million seeded acres. Of that 36 million acres, about 20 
million acres are afflicted with greenbug and mosaic this year. 

Mosaic is a disease that has been spreading rapidly for the past 3 
vears. The mosaic is a leaf and root rot disease which seems to follow 
in the wake of the greenbug, the greenbug attacking the wheat with a 
sucking process and also injecting a very poisonous virus at the same 
time. The plant may not die until 2 to 3 months later. 

The infestation of greenbugs was there at seeding time last fall. 
They attacked the wheat when it first came up. They affected these 
plants which never did recover. However, the plants made a good 
growth most of the winter and provided fine wheat pasture all winter 
but later became weak and many died. 

The result is we have millions of acres of dead wheat and millions 
of acres of wheat that will only make 2, 3, 4, or 5 bushels an acre 

This condition extends into Texas, Oklahoma, New Mexcio, Colo- 
rado, and Nebraska, and is probably most serious in Texas where over 
70 percent of their crop is a total failure. 

In our State of Kansas where I live and operate my farm, we have 
76 counties affected with this disease. In some of our counties the 
wheat is a total loss. They will not harvest enough grain to get 
back their seed. 

[t is very important that these fellows get this land plowed up so 
they might be able to put it into a spring crop or to something by 
which they can get stubble into the ground because this is all summer- 
fallowed area. 

In my experience of 22 years in southwestern Kansas, this is the 
first time I ever saw a crop die with moisture in the ground. Sub- 
soil moisture is abundant all over this wheat-growing area. 

So it does prove we have a disease that we know nothing about. 
It will take research and study to prove what is the cause so we can 
do something about it 

Senator ELLenper. Has this ever occurred before the 3 years to 
which your refer? 

Mr. Breepina. Yes, but only in 1 year at a time. 

These greenbugs going back through history are 

Senator ELLENDER. I| am talking about this rust. 
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Mr. Breepina. The first mosaic disease I saw was in 1947. It 
came into my county on my own farm. I lost 200 acres. 

The following year, 1948, half of the acres of our county were 
affected and the vield was cut considerably. It spread out over 
quite a wide area at that time. 

In 1950 we lost our entire crop due to this greenbug and mosaic 
disease. 

Senator ELLeENpER. Do the greenbugs and mosaic diseases come 
together? 

Mr. Brerepina. Evidently. We cannot do any research on our 
own, but it looks like from just the average lavman’s point of view 
that when the greenbug attacks this plant, then the mosaic diseases 
also set in 

We have two kinds of greenbugs. We have the bugs that work on 
the top of the ground, and then we have a subterranean greenbug 
that works underneath the ground. Scientists have developed sprays 
that will kill the greenbug which works on the above-ground parts of 
the plants, but the conditions must be exactly right when you put 
this spray on. You have to have a mild temperature of certain 
degrees. You have to have a still day. Then it must not rain for 
several days in order for the spray to be effective. 

To get all those conditions just that way is almost impossible. 

Senator Young. May not the greenbugs be eating your crop before 
you get around to spraying it? 

Mr. Breepine. Yes. We might spray today and get rain tonight 
and maybe in 2 or 3 days you would have as many greenbugs as you 
had to start with. 

Senator Youna. In just a few days a crop can be eaten up. How 
long does it usually take? 

Mr. Breepine. I would say it takes quite a while. The bugs get 
on this plant and they can live a considerable length of time, through 
the fall and winter. But when spring opens up the green wheat 
present the Ist of April becomes brown-looking and dead in a matter 
of 2 or 3 weeks. You get a rain and that is the end of the crop. It 
just falls over. That is the condition that existed last spring a year 
aco now. 

Senator ELuenper. It affects the stem so the wheat falls over? 

Mr. Breepine. Yes. They suck all the juice out of the leaves and 
stem. It smells like hay; it is all dead 

Senator ELLeNpeR. Are there instances where you have this mosaic 
and no greenbugs? 

Mr. Breepinae. Yes, sir. The first attack we had in 1947—I would 
say most of it was the mosaic diseases that year with a very few 
greenbugs. I think in the past we have had considerable greenbugs 
at various times with no mosaic. 

Then we have this infected greenbug which is carrying this virus 

Senator ELLeENpDER. Do you know to what extent the Department 
of Agriculture has been doing work on this? 

Mr. Breepine. No, | do not. 

There is a fellow by the name of Fellows that comes through that 
area occasionally. We do get some help from the Kansas State 
Agricultural College. 

It appears to us in that area of the Southwest that there has been 
very little done. We would like to have somebody tell us what to 
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do and how to do it. The condition has grown so large it is beyond 
thinking that a State government, or maybe the Federal Government, 
could control this. If they would give us the know-how and some 
information to work with, the farmers would get the job done. 

Senator ELLenperR. To what extent was the crop affected last year? 

Mr. BreepinG. | do not know the percentage State-wide, but I do 
know in my county that we raised very little wheat on any farms last 
veur. 

Last vear | know that to be a fact for I normally seed 3,500 acres 
of wheat. 

Senator ELLeNpeER. Would you say the last vears have been 
progressiv¢ ly worse, from 1947 to now? 

Mr. Breepinc. Yes 

Senator ELLENDER. Are there any questions, gentlemen’ 

Senator Youna. I think the first time that I heard about greenbugs 
in North Dakota was about 3 years ago. We have had some serious 
infestations since that time. Large areas were completely wiped out 

On my own farm we plowed under quite a lot 3 years ago. During 
all of the last 3 vears we have been plagued with greenbug 

Mr. Fiercuer. May I now introduce Mr. Kendrick 


) 


STATEMENT OF K. KENDRICK, FARMER, STRATFORD, TEX., 
SECRETARY, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WHEAT GROWERS 


Mr. Kenprick. | have a prepared statement here that I would 
like to read for the record, 

My name is Kenneth Kendrick, a wheat farmer from Stratford, 
Tex., located in the Panhandle of Texas. I am secretary of the 
National Association of Wheat Growers. 

This season | sowed 1,300 acres of wheat which came up and 
thrived during October, November, and December. The greenbugs 
and mosaic—root disease—attacked this wheat in January and 
February, and I have already plowed up all of this wheat ground 
with the exception of 50 acres from which I hope to harvest 5 or 6 
bushels per acre. 


SITUATION IN THE SOUTHWEST 


Last Friday morning, at the request of wheat growers from Texas, 
[ left my tractor where I had been engaged in plowing this dead 
wheat, caught a plane to Washington to present our story to you 
gentlemen. Here is the story for the Southwest: 

The infestation of the greenbug and mosaic is this year affecting 
six States; namely, Kansas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, Colorado, 
Nebraska, and Texas. These six States normally seed 36 million 
acres of wheat, which represents one-half of the wheat seeded in the 
United States. 

At the present time 20 million acres of this 36 million have been 
abandoned due to the infestation of the greenbug and mosaic. The 
wheat is dead, even though there is plenty of moisture in the ground 

Of the remaining 16 million acres we expect to harvest from one- 
fourth to one-half of the normal crop 

The loss in bushels represents 200 to 250 million bushels and around 
$500 million. A good portion of this area has not raised any wheat 
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during the 2 years previous due to this same infestation. It has been 
steadily spreading and menacing a larger area. 

The various States have appropriated some money. Studies have 
been made. Sirs, this is more than a State problem. It is a national 
problem. We badly need Federal eid to coordinate the efforts of the 
States, and find a method of contro! for this disease and insects. 

If the control can be found, the wheat grower will gladly stand the 
expense of applying the remedy. We need work to be done on this 
problem now. The situation is very serious. Farmers are at a loss 
to know whether to reseed this fall in view of the fact that they have 
already lost two crops because of this infestation. 

Although we realize the importance of these emergency research 
problems, we must not lose sight of the importance of a continuing 
basic research policy in our economy. 

Senator ELtenper. Mr. Kendrick, how many acres of wheat did 
you plant last yvear—-not this crop, but the previous crop? 

Mr. Kenpricx. About the same. 

Senator ELLENpDER. How much wheat did you harvest? 

Mr. Kenprick. I plowed up half and harvested six or seven hun- 
dred acres. 1 got 3,800 bushels. ‘That would be about 5 bushels to 
the acre. 

May I say that I was one of the few in my county that harvested 
any acres last year. 

Senator ELLenpeR. When did you first detect this serious outbreak? 

Mr. Kenprick. I am in the extreme north of the Panhandle of 
Texas. It seems they have been moving north 50 to 100 miles each 
year. I have a brother who lives south of me. He has not harvested 
more than 4 bushels an acre in 4 years. 

Last year the greenbugs we did have in my particular county 
were affected by the dry weather. South of me the boys used the 
parathion spray, which was recommended. The story from our 
college experimental station which is five or six hundred miles from the 
Panhandle, is that they had ideal weather conditions when they 
experimented with the spray. They needed a temperature of 60° 
or 65° and a still day. They applied it under those ideal conditions 
and got a 90-percent kill. 

They came into the Panhandle but the wheat had been eaten before 
The wind blows much of the time there and it does not warm up 
until about the first of May. 

Many of the boys applied the spray but the day was not right. 
The wind blew. They spent $2.50 to $3 an acre having an airplane 
spray it on, and then the wheat was killed anyway. 

Senator ELLenper. Is there any part of Texas where this green- 
bug is not prevalent? 

Mr. Kenprick. | know it has been prevalent around Denton. | 
do not think they had a too serious infestation around Vernon or 
Wichita Falls. That is 250 miles south of me. 

The Panhandle of Texas, which contains 25 or 26 counties, nor- 
mally produces 70 percent of the wheat raised in Texas. 


WHEAT PRODUCTION IN 1949 


In 1949 the Panhandle of Texas raised 89 million bushels of wheat 
out of 120 million for the State. This was a record for our State. 
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Senator ELLENDER. Would you say that your crop failure for this 
year’s crop is due entirely to mosaic and greenbug? 

Mr. Kenpricx. The mosaic, the root disease, and greenbugs. 

Yes, sir; | would, because we have had moisture—January, Feb- 
ruary, and March. 

Senator ELLenpeR. You followed the same methods of preparing 
your soil and planting good seed, and things like that? 

Mr. Kenprick. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLenpeR. Are there any further questions? 

Senator Corpon. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have the witness 
advise us as to what the agricultural experiment stations and the 
agricultural colleges of the State of Texas have done, if he knows. 


USE OF PARATHION SPRAY 


Mr. Kenprick. Senator, | have talked with those people. They 
have put out a bulletin which I have seen. There was a rather serious 
infestation farther south in 1941 and 1942. It did not hit us. They 
made some studies and they recommended this spray known as 
parathion which did work fairly well in the southern part of the 
State, but which has not done us any good at all in the Panhandle of 
Texas. 

Senator Corpon. That is the only spray or means of attacking the 
bug that you know of? 

Mr. Kenprick. Yes, sir. It is the only one that has been recom- 
mended through the Extension Service and the county agents. 

Senator Corpon. Has the State and its department of agriculture 
taken any interest in this matter? 

Mr. Kenprick. | am not in a position to answer that directly, sir 
I would say they have not taken sufficient interest to give us the 
answer. ‘That is what we need. 

Senator Corpon. You would know if they were interested in your 
area and if anybody has been sent around making studies? 

Mr. Kenpricx. We do have one man, however. He is working 
on crop breeding. He is in Amarillo. I believe they do not have a 
man working on greenbugs in our particular area. 

Senator Corpon. As far as you know no other area? 

Mr. Kenprick. No, sir. 

Senator ELLtenper. Is there any wheat farm in vour community 
that will make any wheat at all? 

Mr. Kenprick. Yes. I say that, but I could not guarantee it. 

For example, a man has out thirteen to fourteen hundred acres. 
Some of them have as much as 1,500. The way it has been infested 
follows no basic pattern. I have a neighbor who has a 40-acre patch 
of wheat adjoining one of my patches that I already plowed up. It 
looks as though it is pretty good wheat and might make 15 bushels 
per acre. 

All around that patch the wheat is dead and plowed up. 

Senator ELLeENpER. Did he work his differently than you did? 

Mr. Kenprick. No, sir. 

Senator ELLENpDER. How about the seed? 

Mr. Kenprick. No, sir. 

Senator Younec. We had the same experience in North Dakota. 
There is no set pattern at all. The Extension boys said that. 
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Mr. Kenprick. | seeded wheat from August 16 to September 23. 
All winter long this 200 acres was green. I thought that is where I 
am going to get my wheat. The greenbugs started circling around the 
outside. There was a 5-acre green patch left when I plowed it up. 
There were 1 or 2 sprouts in the stalk when there should have been 30. 
The only patch of wheat I had was sown the very first day. 

Other farmers have just the opposite experience. 

I understand my county with 250,000 to 300,000 acres sowed will 
only have 10 percent that will have a machine run over it. 

In normal years they would plow up such poor fields, but now they 
are needing the seed. They are leaving little patches out in the 
middle of the section which is green, just trving to get their seed back. 

Ordinarily, they would not fool with that except we have not had 
any seed in 2 years now. 

Senator ELttenperR. Are there any further questions? 

If not, thank you, Mr. Kendrick. 

Mr. Fiercuer. Mr. Chairman, these two witnesses are all who are 
to speak on mosaic and greenbug. 

Would you care to ask any of the Department's witnesses for any 
information, or do you want me to go on? 

Senator E.tenper. As far as the Department is concerned, we can 
hear them almost any day that we desire. We would like to accom- 
modate those of your witnesses who live far away and who may not 
have the opportunity to come back when the regular appropriation 
comes up 

Senator Corpon. We might hear from the Department while 
these people are here. 

Senator ELtenperR. Let us hear from these other witnesses first. 

Senator Corpon. He says they are all on the greenbug question. 
That seems to be the most important. We had information on rust 
last yeal 

Senator ELuenperR. Do I understand the rest of the men you have 
here will talk on rust and along the same line? 


RUST CONTROL AND BARBERRY ERADICATION 


Senator Youna. I believe we want to emphasize the rust situation 
just as much as the greenbug. Adequate funds for rust control and 
barberry eradication should be appropriated and some of the witnesses 
came here expressly to talk about this. 

Senator ELLenper. I will do whatever the committee wants to do. 
I thought this meeting was being held in advance so as to give to these 
gentlemen who have come here on a different mission, an opportunity 
to testify, since they may not be able to come back when we have the 
regular hearings. 

Suppose we do that, and then we will call on Dr. Hoyt and several 
others. 

Mr. Fiercuer. In my own case I have told you that I was secretary 
of the Rust Prevention Association, an organization supported by the 
mills, the elevators, the railroads and grain interests, the implement 
houses of the Northwest and of the country, generally. 

Over the past 30 vears these industries have spent approximately 
half a million dollars of their own money in promoting rust-control 
work, selling the idea, putting out publicity material, carrying the 
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work to the States, informing the farmers that the responsibility is 
theirs as well as the States and the Federal Government. 


ACTION OF VARIOUS STATES 


We have gone out to the States and asked them to contribute their 
fair share in carrying on rust research and the work on barberry 
eradication. 

This vear North Dakota appropriated $83,000 for rust research to 
speed up the program out there because they lost 10,000,000 bushels 
of durum wheat alone and had rust on all of their varieties of grain 
this year. 

They realize how important the control of rust is to them. 

In Minnesota the State legislature appropriated $185,000 for speed- 
ing up rust-control work, in 1951-52. 

In Kansas the legislature appropriated $150,000 for wheat-improve- 
ment work. Some of that will go to rust-research work. 

The States are coming into line. They are realizing their respon- 
sibility in cereal research and plant-disease control work. As of 
today | believe it is a fair statement to say that the States are putting 
in $3 for every $1 that the Federal Government is putting up on 
research on cereal grains. ; 

That is not just for rust research, but for cereal grains research 

Our tax burdens are just about to the point where the States have 
reached their limit of what they can contribute. 

So on this problem of rust control which is regional and national 
we come to the Federal Government and ask them that in the case 
of barberry eradication, which this past vear received approximately 
$700,000, that enough money be provided so that the same amount 
of work be done as was done in the past vear. We are not requesting 
any increased work, but if the same amount of work is to be done 
we have to have the increased cost of operation, which is approxi- 
mately 15 percent over the $700,000. 

In January of this year scientists from Mexico, Canada, and from 
10 States in the United States, realizing the importance of races 
15-B of wheat rust and race 7 of oat stem rust—the new strains of 
rust that originated this last year in large quantities, met in Minne- 
apolis and decided that $60,000 was the minimum needed from the 
Federal Government for regional rust research and national coordina- 
tion, in addition to what the States were to provide in speeding up 
the very real and tremendous task of developing new rust resistant 
and commercially acceptable wheats for all sections of the country. 

The Federal work would be done under the direction of the Bureau 
of Plant Industry in the Department of Agriculture. 


HOUSE ACTION 


lhe House has passed this appropriation with a recommendation 
for $50,000, but they said it could be taken from other resé arch 


programs. 

The consensus of opinion of our group of grain growers, and crop- 
improvement people, is that there is no profit in robbing Peter to 
pay Paul. If you cannot find the necessary $60,000 anywhere else, 
don’t take it away from these other research programs to put it even 
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into rust-control work. These other research programs in the pro- 
duction of agricultural crops are just as important to the farmer as 
the rust-control program and certainly a $60,000 appropriation is not 
going to break the Government. 

Senator Corpon. If you can multiply it enough times, itis. If we 
are going to save $1,000,000, we are going to start by saving the first 
dollar. 

Mr. Fiercner. You are right, but if we feel you have to take it 
from the other research programs that are important in our estimation, 
then you had better forget it. 

Senator Corpon. Do you know all of them are as important? 

Mr. Fiercuer. Perhaps not equally important but the research 
appropriations have been going downhill for the last 10 years. They 
do not have the number of men that they should have on research. 

Let us take just one division in the Bureau of Plant Industry, the 
Cereal Crops and Diseases Division. They have 40 men less than 
they had in 1941 They now have 117 men on the job. 

Only one-third of them are in Washington. Two-thirds of those 
are out in the States working in cooperation with the State experiment 
stations. I think that isa fair and a good proportion to keep out in 
the field. They are all working on these research programs. They 
have very little money to carry on their work. They may have their 
salaries, but they can hardly get out of their stations in order to do 
the necessary visiting of farm fields in the areas where they operate 
because they lack travel funds. This is inefficient operational pro- 
cedure in my opinion but if Congress will not allow some of the 
one- or two-man field stations to be consolidated or closed research 
people are not to blame. 

The scientists themselves, could multiply their work three or four 
times if they had some cheap help to do the menial tasks. 

So we say as farmers and crop association men, do not take money 
away from these other research projects. 

Senator Corpon. We get that same argument over a budget of 
$40 billion. Shall we take the same position on all of it? 

Mr. Fiercuer. | think in your wisdom you should be able to shift 
the emphasis 

Senator Corpon. That is what we want to do here. That is why 


I suggested this meeting, sir. 
EMPHASIS ON RESEARCH 


Mr. Fiercuer. Shift the emphasis from some of the agencies that 
are obtaining large amounts of funds. We feel that research is very 
important. Research is like the goose that layed the golden eggs 
If you are going to squeeze the life out of that goose, you are not 
going to get the volden eggs. 

The reduction or inadequate provision of research funds cuts are 
the very life blood of progress in agriculture. We have not any new 
frontiers to go to in agriculture. The settlers long ago reached the 
Pacific coast. The new land is gone. New irrigation projects will 
bring in relatively few new crop acres 

Mechanization of our farms and improvement of machinery has 
permitted greatly increased production per man but without con- 
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siderable increase in the size of the farm units this method of increased 
production is near the limit. Our only salvation is to increase agri- 
cultural research and protect and develop new varieties of crops. 

Agricultural research of this kind is largely restricted to experiment 
stations and the Department of Agriculture, because the farmers 
cannot do it themselves. 

Senator Youna. Is it not true that up in the spring wheat area in 
the 1930’s, we were just about out of the wheat business? The varie- 
ties we had then were highly susceptible to rust and we lost one crop 
after another. I, myself, have burned up many crops I never cut. 

Through the work of these experiment stations they were able to 
develop several new strains of wheat that were highly rust-resistent 
and our yields have actually been increased during this past 10-year 
period maybe as high as 30 percent because of the new varieties. 

I believe, and I think the rest of these farmers agree, there is nothing 
more important in agriculture today than to have adequate funds for 
research. 

They are not asking for much money. It is probably one of the 
smallest items in the whole agriculture budget. 

Senator Corpon. We have 48 States with 48 agriculture depart- 
ments. It seems to me there is no coordination. I suppose there 
will be 20 of those States working on rust in 20 different places. They 
want the Government to do it. 

If there could be a little coordination and forget about a number 
of people and get the job done, | would want to help vou. 

Senator ELLenperR. To what extent do the States affected by rust 
and these other diseases cooperate with one another? 

Mr. Firercuer. They cooperate very closely. 

Senator ELtenperR. Do they do any duplicating work? 

Mr. Firercuer. It is replication under different conditions of climate 
and soil and conditions of that kind; replication, not duplication. 

In the Southwest vou need the winter wheat. In the spring-wheat 
territory you need spring wheats. In the Southeast you need the 
soft wheats. In the Pacific northwest vou need wheats adapted to 
their conditions and so on. 

You may be working in more than 20 States, but vou are working 
on a tremendous problem that needs replication. 

Senator ELLeENpeR. Do vou have diseases that are prevalent, let 
us say, in Oklahoma and Kansas and not in Minnesota or North or 
South Dakota? 

Mr. FLETCHI R To a certain extent; ves. The mosaic is not up 
in Minnesota; it is down in the Southwest territory. It is also over 
in the Southeast territory. It is a different type of mosaic there than 
out in the Southwest. 

The smuts of the far West are different than the smuts of the 
middle country. 

Senator Younac. You have to develop a spring wheat variety in 
our area. The variety we make available at our experiment station 
would be useless in other areas. 

Mr. Fiercuer. May we hear from Mr. Tweten, of Minnesota, a 
member of the legislature, and a farmer, who got off his tractor to 
come here today. ' 
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STATEMENT OF REUBEN H. TWETEN, FARMER, FOSSTON, MINN. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Tweren. Mr. Chairman, I have a short prepared statement I 
would like to read. 

My name is Reuben H. Tweten of Fosston, Polk County, Minn. 
That is part of the Red River Valley. It lies on both sides of Minne- 
sota and North Dakota. 

Senator YounG. You are a member of the State house of representa- 
tives? 

Mr. Tweren. [ am. 

My first experience with stem rust was in 1916 when I saw the 
large fields that were not harvested because of the destruction caused 
by that rust. Since that time we have had new varieties that have 
been developed that would take over where the old varieties that were 
then in existence failed because they were not immune to the types of 
rust that developed from time to time. 

Now, we come to the point where we have this new type of rust 
called 15-B, stem rust, and we have no variety that is resistant to 
this tvpe of rust. Weare hoping that the conditions will not be such, 
during the next few vears, that the situation will grow more serious 
before the scientists can d ‘velop a variety. We hope the conditions 
will not be such that 15-B will cause a serious epidemic of rust. 


ERADICATION OF BARBERRY BUSH 


In my mind the research is falling behind. The scientists have not 
been able to produce new varieties of grains as fast as diseases, such 
as rust and other things, have developed. We need more money for 
research to develop these programs. We are short of money for the 
eradication of barberry bushes which are the chief source of new races 
of rust that upset the work of the plant breeder and make their work 
a continuous battle to keep ahead of nature. 

Senator ELLenper. What is the barberry bush? 

Mr. Tweren. It is a small bush. 

Senator E.uenper. A kind of weed? 

Mr. TwrrEn. No; it is a fibrous, woody bush found throughout the 
gieater part of the United States. Could we eradicate all the bushes, 
| believe we would have perhaps a great part of the rust problem 
solved, especially that part of the problem where new races of rust 
ale Vi lop. 

Senator ELLENpER. Why cannot that be done by the farmer? 

Senator Younc. Most of them do not know the bush unless they 
see it. They would not know a barberry bush unless it was pointed 
out to them 

Mr. Tweren. A large part of our area in the United States is not 
farm land; it is wooded and grown up to brush. Farmers would have 
no jurisdiction over it 

Senator ELLENDER. Congressman Hope, please come in and sit 
down here. The Congressman is from Kansas. I am glad that you 
came in, Congressman. 

Senator Youne. I] do not believe I would know the difference 
between a barberry bush and many other bushes which are quite 
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similar. They are often grown to beautify the landscape. I do not 
think I could distinguish the barberry bush from some other bushes 
which resemble it. 

Mr. Tweren. Those of us, who have grown wheat, and who live 
there, would not deny the fact that had we not had these new varieties 
of wheat, we would not be growing wheat today. I believe that is 
true. Do you believe that, Senator? 

Senator Youna. Yes. 

Senator ELLENDER. We had the same experience with the produc- 
tion of sugarcane. We have an experimental station in my home 
town. Except for the fact that the experimental station there intro- 
duced new varities of sugarcane, we would be out of business. 

Mr. Tweren. | believe in Minnesota we have progressed in the 
growing of field crops to the extent we have invested money in research 
We in Minnesota at the last session of the legtslature, besides the 
regular research which amounted to about $600,000 per Vear, added 
another $185,000 for rust control 

Senator ELtenperR. Do you know of any farms in your section 
that have been plated to wheat for the first time? 

Mr. Tweren. No 

Senator ELLenper. | was going to ask whether or not this rust 
attacks the wheat even on new land. Does anybody present know 
that answer? 

Mr. Fiercuer. Rust is caused by an airborne spore that attacks 
grain grown on new or old land. Rust spores have been caught at 
10,000 feet in the air, so the wind will carry them for any distance 


DEVELOPMENT OF NEW WHEAT VARIETIES 


Senator YounGc. What ts the most popular variety of wheat you ar 
producing? 

Mr. Tweren. At the present time it ts Rival and Thatcher 
Thatcher came in about 1935. Then there was Mida 

Senator Corpon. Where were those new varieties developed? 


Mr. Tweren. | would not dare state definitely. I would say in 
North Dakota, Minnesota, and the Dominion of Canada, the various 
Provinces there. Many of the new varieties grown in the United 


States were developed cooperatively by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the State experiment stations. 

Senator Corpon. Are they local experimental stations, colleges of 
agriculture? 

Mr. Tweren. Cooperating, I would say, ves. It takes 12 or 15 
generations or even more to develop a vanety of wheat. It is not all 
done at one place or in a short time 

Senator Younc. Thatcher whitat was developed in the Minnesota 
Experiment Station, I believe, and Mida and Rival wheat in North 
Dakota. 

Senator Corpon. Your rust and barberry bush problems are new, 
are they not? 

Mr. Tweren. | would Say “No” The rust problem is much older 
than I can remember 

Senator Corpon. Does it all use the same domicile, the barbe ry 
bush? 


Mr. Tweren. It seems so. 
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Senator Corpon. It is just a new offshoot of the old family? 

Mr. Tweren. It seems that way. It is a new type of rust which 
has been developing even faster than we have been able to produce 
varieties of grain. 

Senator Corpon. Is this a new type of rust from the barberry bush? 

Mr. Tweten. Yes. 

Senator Corpvon. How new? 

Mr. Tweren. Speaking from the scientist’s point of view perhaps 
older than what we in the agricultural field appreciate. We do not 
know 

Senator Corpon. The reason I asked you is that you made a state- 
ment that science has not been able to keep abreast of it and vou also 
make the statement that it takes several years to develop new wheat 
with new resistent qualities. 

[t would appear to me if this is a new problem, it is not a question 
of lack of scientists; it is a question of lack of time. 

Mr. Fiercurr. May I answer that question? 

Senator Corpon. Do you know the answer? 

Mr. Fuercuer. Only a small part. 

Insofar as the scientists know, rust isa plant itself. It is divided up 
into families. There is the kind of stem rust which attacks wheat and 
oats and rye. Of the wheat type of rust alone there are over 250 races 
of which 15—B is only one; 15-B has been known to the scientists for 
probably 12 or 15 vears. 

Senator Corpon. You do not have 250 different kinds of wheat to 
combat all those kinds of rust. Some of those are worse than the 
others; is that right? 

Mr. Fiercuer. Of the 250 different kinds of rust, some are much 
worse than others, and for your information, 15—B is the worst one 
ever found on the American Continent. It has just developed in 
quantity this past year. 

Senator Corpon. The main thing you are faced: with, if we may 
take past experience, is the matter of time. If you had 50,000 
scientists working on it, they would still have to create a new species 
of wheat and it would take so many years to do it. 

Mr. Fiercuer. That is right. 

Senator Corpon. What you are up against then, it would appear to 
me, is a proposition of just simply having to weed out, to determine 
out of 25 or 100 combinations of wheat you can find, one that will be 
resistant to if 

Mr. Firercuer. They have about 13,500 different wheats in the 
world collection at the Bureau of Plant Industry. They have tested 
probably half of that amount in regard to resistance of those wheats 
to these different known races of rust. 

As of today they have not found a single commercial variety of 
wheat that is resistant to 15-B. They do have parent breeding mate- 
rial which has resistance but such wheat lacks other qualities required 
by the farmer or the miller. 

Scientists in the Department of Agriculture and at the State experi- 
ment stations are using this rust resistant material to develop new 
acceptible wheats. This last winter they took 600 different selections 
that looked promising, out to California to increase them. It looks 
as though they are on the way to producing a rust-resistent wheat 
as some of the hybrid wheats showed considerable promise. 
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As you said, it takes time. 

Senator ELLENDeER. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Tween. If we solve this 15-B problem, perhaps a new one 
will develop on the barberry which is even more severe. 

Senator Corpon. That has been history, has it not? 

Mr. Tweren. Yes, sir. 

Senator Corpon. It is a continual battle. 

Mr. Fiercuer. May I call on Edwin Traynor from Starkweather, 
N. Dak. 

Senator Young. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that Mr. 
Traynor was one of the most able members of the North Dakota 
House of Representatives when I first became a member in 1933 and 
he was a member many vears before that. 


STATEMENT OF EDWIN TRAYNOR, FARMER, STARKWEATHER, 
N. DAK. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Traynor. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, what Senator Young 
Says as far as the dates are concerned is true. I started in the legis- 
lature in 1923. He started in the legislature in 1931, and he is in the 
United States Senate and you see where I am. 

My name is Edwin Traynor. I am a grower of durum wheat, 
oats, barley, and flax. My lands are located near Starkweather, 
N. Dak., where I was born, and have lived and farmed all my life. 

My first introduction to rust was in 1903 when an epidemic struck 
our spring wheat crop that looked good for 25 to 30 bushels per acre 
and shriveled it down to a yield ranging from 10 bushels per acre of 
light-weight wheat that could hardly be called chicken feed, to wheat 
that was so light and worthless that it never was threshed. 

In the ensuing critical vears, the experiment stations gave us help 
in the way of new varieties and advice as to how to manage to escape 
the rust by early planting, et cetera. Nevertheless, the vears 1916, 
1923, and 1935, stand out as years when the farmer in our area took 
a licking on his wheat, oats, and barley, because of heavy infestation 
of rust. 

Then came newer and better strains of rust-resistant wheats and 
durums. By that time I had ceased to grow bread wheat, and, in com- 
mon with my neighbors, had switched to durum, largely because of its 
superior rust resistance. 

And about 8 years ago we obtained a new strain of durum called 
Stewart, which Dr. Glenn Smith of the United States Department of 
Agriculture had developed. Stewart durum was the answer to the 
farmer’s prayer. It was a fine milling, high-yielding strain and was 
highly resistant to all races of rust that were current at that time. 

I must admit that we became rather complacent about the rust 
menace during the ensuing 8 years. Most of our rust-spreading bar- 
berries had been destroyed and wheats resistant to the kinds of rust 
then present were available to every farmer. 

Then, last summer, race 15—B of black rust appeared. It came late, 
but our durum was also late; the durum showed more damage than 
the hard wheats did, but that was probably due to the fact that the 
hard wheat crop was nearly mature. Durum production in our State 
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was cut by about 10 million bushels. Had the epidemic come 2 weeks 
earlier, the crop would have been almost wiped out. 

That is as far as the durum is concerned. I am sure had it come 2 
weeks later, the hard wheat would have been cut probably 25 or 30 
percent also. 

Senator Youne. What percentage of the durum is produced in 
North Dakota? 

Mr. Traynor. Between 85 and 90 percent of the durum. It is 
produced somewhat scatteringly over the State, but great concentra- 
tions in the counties along the Canadian border and west of the Red 
River Valley. 

Senator Corpon. That is not a hard wheat? 

Mr. Traynor. No, sir; it is the wheat from which macaroni, 
spaghetti, and noodles are made. Our big markets are in the cities 
of Chicago and New York. There are 175 companies over the United 
States that manufacture it. 

Senator Corpon. It should be Italy. 

Mr. Traynor. We used to export a fot. When they could not 
grow it in Italy, we used to send a lot of it there. 

This experience with rust in 1950 has jarred us out of our com- 
placency and has awakened us to the fact that a new and greater 
menace faces not only the wheat growers of North Dakota. but it faces 
everyone in this country who is growing wheat, for none of the wheat 
varieties now grown are resistant to race 15—-B. 

The battle against rust which it is true has been carried on by our 
State and Federal Governments, while we growers were probably a 
little too sure of ourselves, must be intensified. Barberry eradication 
assumes much more importance because now we know that the bar- 
berry is not only the host which starts off the life evcle of rust in the 
spring in areas too cold for the red rust spores to survive the winter, 
but it is the only host upon which hybridization and the creation of 
new races of rust occurs. 

| would like to emphasize that point in regard to barberry eradica- 
tion, gentlemen. That is where the new rust races are developed. 
The various races of rust which attack the barberry bush are ap- 
parently hybridized or crossbred within the structure of the barberry 
plant 

From that emanates a new strain of rust. The bad spores are 
finally wafted across the country onto our fields and infect them. 

Along that line I want to remind you gentlemen—I can see from 
the questions in regard to barberry that | think it is in order for me 
to remind vou that these spores that come from the barberry bush 
travel hundreds of miles. The scientists have sent up airpianes as 
high as 10,000 feet. They have found live rust spores at that height. 
So that makes the barberry-eradication problem a national problem. 

Senator ELtenper. Mr. Traynor, since it has been known for such 
a long time these barberry bushes bring on this rust, why has not an 
effort been made to destrov the bushes? 

Mir. Traynor. There is a tremendous effort being made. 

Senator ELLENDER. But they are still there. 

Mr. Traynor. Yes A little later on I will tell you that. I would 
be glad to have vou call me on it 

The rust problem is national, and in the face of this new threat, we 
must appeal to the Congress and the United States Department of 
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Agriculture to aid us by (1) creating a new policy placing greater 
emphasis on research in cooperation with the States in a long-range 
program, and (2) providing the means for a vigorous continuation of 
the barberry-eradication program. 

This will work toward eventual destruction of all existing barberry 
plants and a continuing search for new plants which will appear from 
time to time by seeds being scattered by birds or otherwise 

Probably that answers vour question, Senator. They think they 
have eliminated a plant, but there may be a root remaining. § It 
grows up and a bird comes along and that seed flies away and is 
seeded somewhere else. You can no more say you are going to get 
rid of all the barberry bushes than a farmer can say, “I am going to 
clean up my weeds in 1951 and I will never have to clean another 
weed.”’ 

It is a continuing process. 

While this program appears to be of primary concern to wheat, 
oat, barley, and rye growers, permit me to remind you that it is vital 
to our nation; it affects our food supply. 


RUST-RESISTANT CROPS 


I wish each of you gentlemen could have been with me and visited 
our experiment station plots in some of the past few years. There we 
would often have seen the proven rust resistant wheat strains that 
had been developed growing healthy, strong, and promising the high 
vields which they later on made; alongside of them we would have 
seen some of the older and abandoned varieties, sick, laden with 
rust, and valueless, except for the lesson they taught 

There was mute proof that our researchers had saved the bread 
supply of our country. They did, and are doing, a good job, but in 
this new situation the task is so great and so vital that we must not 
refuse them our support. 

I can see it has been brought up here that people are wondering if 
there is not duplication in having all these experiments in various 
stations. One might think, why not let one station do it all and bring 
out a rust resistant variety. If that were all there were to it, they 
probably could. These varieties of wheat developed must be devel- 
oped in the climate and be suitable for the climate in the various 
States. They might find a wheat in Oklahoma that would not be 
resistant to rust, but would not be any good for us in North Dakota 
where we grow spring wheat. 

They might find another variety of spring wheat in North Dakota 
which would be rust resistant, but the millers would not bother with 
it. They could not use it. 

Many of those varieties which the scientists bring out, bring out 
that condition. They find that out. Out of thousands and thou- 
sands of their crosses, we eliminate all the undesirable ones and find 
one. It is an enormous job. 

It has been stated that it will take 14 and 15 generations to go 
through these varieties and pick one. Now through the cooperation 
of the Federal Government some of the varieties that are developed 
in North Dakota and bred there are sent down to California and 
increased. We could increase more at home in our greenhouses if 
we had the money and space. 
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They send them to California, however. They have grown over 
the winter, increased, and then they are sent back. You save | 
year’s time that way. 

| had a letter from our director of the experiment station the other 
day on this. It said: 

I am right now waiting for 264 varieties that were sent down to California 
last winter and the Federal Government supervised them and are sending them 
back 

That saved the time of a scientist for 1 year on 264 varieties. 

Our States are working, but it requires a lot of coordination. We 
have to develop these varieties and get at this barberry problem so 
as to get it eliminated because just as soon as they get a variety, if 
you let the barberry go on, they have 10 new species of rust to at- 
tack it. 

Senator Youna. It also involves getting varieties from al! of the 
wheat areas of the world, which makes it a Federal problem. 


NONRESISTANCE TO 50-B RUST 


Mr. Traynor. Yes. That is where the emmers have come from, 
other places in the countries. The emmer, being rust resistant, has 
been used as a basis for our durums. That is where we got our new 
durums 

Senator Youne. Do you think they may bring in any new rust 
then? 

Mr. Traynor. That may be. Regarding this 15—B it also attacks 
one of the basic emmers which was supposed to be immune and which 
immunity they had transfered to the durum. 

There is still one know emmer which is resistant to 15-B. They 
have something to work on. There is one race of rust which they call 
189, I think, down in Peru. They tell us it is over in China and it will 
attack any wheat that is known. I hope it does not come over here. 


COOPERATION WITH CANADA 


Senator ELt=nperR. Mr. Traynor, do you know whether or not the 
Canadian farmers are having the same difficulty as the farmers of 
North Dakota and that area? 

Mr. Traynor. They have to some extent in Manitoba. They are 
doing a lot of work up there. They are cooperating with our stations 
We grow their varieties and they grow ours. 

I have been around all of those stations. They are also doing the 
same thing in Saskatchewan. The farther west you go toward the 
Rocky Mountains the less do the rust spores come up from the South 
and blow west to attack that area. 

Senator ELtunper. Mr. Fletcher, it is now 11:15, and if the testi- 
mony of the remaining witnesses is more or less duplication, I would 
suggest that those who desire to file a statement be permitted to do 
so. I believe it might be well for us to devote a little time to the 
Agriculture Department. 

Senator Youna. I would suggest that one of the witnesses from 
the Pacific Northwest be heard. 

Mr. FLrercuer. May we hear from Marion Weatherford from 


Oregon? 
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LETTER IN REFERENCE TO BARBERRY ZRADICATION AND BREZDING 
FOR STEM RUST RESISTANCE 


Senator Ettenper. First, I would like to insert in the record at 
this point a letter to Mr. Traynor dated April 30, 1951. 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 

ApriL 30, 1951 
Hon. Epwin N. TRaAyYNor, 

In care of Washington Hotel, Washington, D. ¢ 

DeaR Mr. Traynor: Mr. Gil Stafne, secretary of the North Dakota Farm 
Bureau Federation, called me this morning stating that you would like some 
comments from me relative to the need for adequate Federal appropriations for 
barberry eradication and rust control. 

As a student of the problems of wheat production in North Dakota for now 
more than 30 years I reach the unqualified conclusion that as long as a single bush 
of a rust-susceptible species of barberry exists anywhere in North America, there 
exists a constant hazard to wheat production. The practical problem resolves 
itself into the following: 

1. Removal of all susceptible barberries from all wheat-growing areas in the 
continental United States. 

2. Constant policing through vearly scout of all areas within continental United 
States to suppress any barberry sprouts or seedlings which may arise in areas 
already treated for killing barberries 

3. A constant campaign of education upon the part of both public and private 
educational agencies to acquaint the public with the seriousness of damage 
traceable to black stem rust, and equally constant alerting of those same agencies 
to the fact that, (1) barberry eradication and breeding for stem-rust resistance are 
effective means of control and of ultimate elimination of the disease 

4. All persons and agencies pleading for rust control should understand the 
fundamental biological fact now known in the life cycle of the stem-rust plant, 
namely, that hvbridization of strains of rust takes place upon the barberry plant 
so that the barberry plant becomes the source of new strains of stem rust hence 
the effective control and elimination of the barberry eliminates the ultimat 
source of new strains of stem rust 

5. Vicious strains of stem rust may now exist in the red-rust stage in our Sout! 
western States along the Mexican border, strain 15-B may be there even now 
although not vet reported in 1951. The red stage of this vicious strain may 
conceivably blow over from Mexico and Central America. One of the funda 
mentals of a rust-control program for North America should be the establishment 
and pursuit of cooperative relationships with the Republic of Mexico with respect 
to the eradication of the barberry and the breeding for stem-rust resistance 
Here is where the Federal Department of Agriculture through its Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations should be able to be of particular assistance 

6. The fullest possible cooperation of Federal plant breeders and plant breeders 
in the States should be insisted upon in the production, testing, and distribution of 
new varieties and strains of all kinds of wheat. I am happy to be able to report 
that the most cordial relations have been established with the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering for all of the States in the Great 
Plains. Of course, [ cannot speak for the other States but I do point out that the 
above Bureau has provided facilities for the North Dakota Agricultural Experi 
ment Station to increase new lines of wheat at the Texas and California Federal 


experiment stations Even as I write we are daily expecting the increase from 264 
strains of new leaf-rust-resistant wheats which Dr. L. R. Waldron had increased at 
a Federal station at Brawleigh, Calif., this winter. They will be planted here this 


spring for further increase and study as soon as they arrive 

May I particularly emphasize another cooperative line of attack which has been 
most productive | refer to the cooperative breeding of durum wheats 

In 1929, Glenn 8S. Smith, a graduate of NDAC, was employed by the Division of 
Cereal Crops and Diseases to develop a durum wheat breeding program in North 
Dakota with the objective of producing a high quality durum superior to Mindum 
in stem-rust resistance The cross from which Carleton and Stewart wheats 
were derived was made in 1930; these new selections were distributed in 1943 as 
new named varieties; they both rapidly rose in popularity but as you know were 
severely attacked as were all wheats, by strain 15-B in 1950. The cross used was 
a Vernal emmer times Mindum. Vernal emmer was resistant to all strains of 
steam rust known to exist in this State previous to 1950. 
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sut Smith, ever alert to the possibility of new dangers, had familiarized himself 
with the fact that strain 15—B did exist in the continent, and that Khapli emmer 
was practically immune to that strain as well as all other strains known to exist 
here. By 1944 he made a cross between Khapli and a Mindum times d‘arleton 
cross. He made further crosses involving Khapli emmer in 1947; still other crosses 
were made by his successor Reuben Heermann in 1950. In 1948 Dr. Smith 
became associate dean and associate director of the station whereupon the Bureau 
of Plant Industry Soils, and Agricultural Engineering through its Office of Cereal 
Crops and Diseases assigned Reuben Heermann here to take full charge of breeding 
durum wheats. He has subsequently had added to his duties, supervision of the 
breeding of hard wheat resistant to wheat stem sawfly, a program we are actively 
pushing forward at the Minot Station where the North Dakota Station is actively 
cooperating with both the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural 
Engineering and with the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantirie in a sys- 
tematic attempt to control that insect pest through both field treatment and plant 
breeding method May I emphasize that the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, 
and Agricultural Engineering should have funds enough to finance a full-time plant 
breeder to be assigned to cooperate with the North Dakota and Montana stations 


on this particular problem in wheat breeding 

Just a final word on the status of barberry control and plant breeding in North 
Dakota \s vou mav know, George C. Mavoue has resigned from the Federal 
barberryv control office They are directing anv efforts they put forth in North 
Dakota from their regional office in Minneapolis, Minn. The Federal office of 
barberry control has reached the probably justified conclusion that barberry 
control here in North Dakota has reached the simple ‘“‘policing and checking 
stage.”’ To effectuate that end the State commissioner of agriculture secured a 
$10,000 biennial appropriation from the legislature which just adjourned. A 
man will be selected who has had experience in barberry eradication and he will 


be stationed at Fargo to work cooperatively with the nursery inspection work 
now under the supervision of the experiment station and with the bee inspection 
work which is under the supervision of the station and the State department of 
agriculture 

This means that the fullest cooperation has been effected at the State level, 
the barberry control man supported bv State funds will have the supervision of 
the Federal office, and the constant advice of our station plant pathologists and 


agronomists 


North Dakota, is, of course, wav out ahead of other States in barberry control 
Large appropriations are going to be necessary to bring this cancer, eating at the 
vitals of the wheat industrv, under control in the older, hillier, and mountainous 
regions of the country It can be done This is a biological war which we know 
how to wage; if we are to assure a bread supply for the future we must be up and 
at it The possibilitv of chemical treatment of the surface of wheat leaves and 
stems is not out of the picture Sulfur dust will prevent rusts of all kinds but 
it is too expensive Large possibilities exist that some known or still unknowr 
antibiotic might be used. This is a particular type of research requiring large- 


scale attack involving agronomists, plant pathologists, agricultural engineers 
and bacteriologist whicl might well be supported by the Bureau of Plant In 


dustry, Soils and Agricultural Engineering. The great chemical industries are 
already interested and are probably doing more about it in their research labora 
tories than we now know 


} 


I want to emphasize the great value of the cooperative attack upon plant pro- 
duction problems The North Dakota station has a long record of successful 
and profitable participation with this form of a decentralized activity of the 
United States Department of Agriculture; it has helped give us some of our new 


wheats, new flaxes, and is even now giving us the most promising new things in 
potatoes; it is a method of scientific inquiry thoroughly democratic in character 
which locates the scientific work in the heart of an area where an acute problem 
*YISTS 


l trust that t ~ rather lor gy epistie MaAV he of use to vou 
Very truly vours 
H. L. WatstTer, 
Dean and Directo 
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STATEMENT OF MARION WEATHERFORD, FARMER, ARLINGTON, 
OREG., REPRESENTING OREGON WHEAT LEAGUE 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH PROGRAMS 


Mr. Wearnerrorp. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my name is 
Marion Weatherford. I am a farmer at Arlington, Oreg., living on 
the farm. 

I want to say just a few words about this business of research in 
ceneral. 

We realize these bovs down in the southwestern part of the United 
States and in the middle Northwest, have their problems with green- 
bugs, mosaic, and rust, and we would like to have a lot more emphasis 
placed on those programs to assist them in developing new varieties 
and developing new controls. 

However, we would like to emphasize, as has been mentioned 
before, that we would not like to see money diverted from any other 
project for that purpose, money diverted from the research budget, 
I mean. We feel there are other sources of funds that could be used 
to supplement the research budget and that it would be good business 
if that were done 

Senator Corpon. Have vou any suggestions in that field as to what 
can be done? 

Mr. Wearuerrorp. Yes. 

You can take my $1,500 of PMA payment every vear and apply 
it to the research program. I have talked with hundreds of farmers 
that feel the same way. I have talked with hundveds of farmers in 
the Pacific Northwest, in the Middle West and Southwest that feel 
the same way that I do, Senator. 

I have never talked with a farmer that has been dissatisfied with 
the research program and the results we have been getting. 

I should like to point out two examples of excellent work that 
research has done, research and control. One is the cricket situation 
That is a matter of control out in our State. You will remember a 
number of vears ago when the crickets were up against my field ready 
to eat the heads off the wheat. They would eat one and then another 
until the crop was devastated. 


CONTRIBUTIONS BY FARMERS TO BURSAU OF ENTOMOLOGY 


We called the men in the Bureau of Entomology and the various 
counties put up $1,000 each. I put up $500. The Bureau sent in 
their scientists and control men. We seattered bait. 

This year the Bureau sent six men into the field for 6 days hunting 
crickets, and they found only six. We have wiped our crickets out 
in the Pacific Northwest which is an excellent example of wise use 
of funds in research in the control department 

Senator Corpon. Are not those crickets another one of the periodt 
things that come every now and again? Some of these days when you 
find six, vou will find 6 million. 

Mr. Wearnerrorp. | suppose that is so. When that happens I 
want to have the Government come in and help me kill them like th 
barberry bush. 
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In regard to this plant breeding, I happen to raise a variety of wheat 
that is not suitable for milling. It is Rex. I have to raise Rex to get 
enough bushels to make a living. If I raise some of the old turkey, 
the heads pop off. I have to raise Rex. That is suitable in my area. 
It is dry and sandy there. 

| am just as anxious as can be for these plant breeders to develop 
a new variety that I can use for something besides hog feed or cattle 
feed, something that can mill. 

If the plant breeders do not do it, where am I going to get that 
variety? 

I want some more money put out there with Orville Vogle to help 
him speed up his plant-breeding program. You were going to keep 
Vogle there and if you put another couple of thousand dollars in to 
hire some cheap labor to plant this seed and make these tabulations 
and hoe the rows, he can quadruple his effectiveness in research. 

When you cut off research money, you cut off the services of the 
graduate assistant, the fellow who is actually doing the work. 

We still have the scientist there. You cannot cut him off because 
you would not do any work at all. You cannot cut off the man in 
Denver because he is supervising the situation. 

Senator Corpvon. We have been trying to do that latter without 
any success 

Mr. Wearuerrorp. There are some of these hierarchies not in this 
research that I would just as soon cut. We do not need them. 
There was a time when we needed the PMA. _ I am not instituting a 
crusade to abolish the PMA 

Senator ELLeNpDER. | hope you are not. 


EMPHASIS ON RESEARCH NEEDED 


Mr. Weatuerrorp. [ certainly am not. The PMA has been a 
great help to us in the past. 1 am saying I would like to see more 
emphasis on research in the future. I would be willing to go along 
with you on less emphasis on PMA in the future. 1 would be glad 
to answer any questions that vou may have now. 

However, | would like to add this: We have our problem of varieties. 
We have the problem of smut. Do vou know that our smut has in- 
creased tremendously in the last few years there. Thirty percent of 
the wheat graded smutty last year. 

We have our problem of soil conservation. We have a little project 
at Pendleton that is vital to us. We do not want to happen to us 
what happened to some of the other States. We are particularly 
anxious that those programs be strengthened. 

If, as the House program, as passed, goes through, what they are 
going to do is emasculate our program and put the money some place 
else. 

We are not interested in having that done. 

I should like to point out the State appropriations for research 
have increased 52 percent in the last year in Oregon. The Federal 
appropriations have decreased 10 percent. We would like to see that 
trend reversed. 
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Senator ELLeENpDER. Are there any further questions? 

If not, thank you, sir. 

Are there any other witnesses who desire to file statements? 

There are two letters here, one from the Minneapolis Grain Ex- 
change, dated March 28, 1951, on the subject and one from Senator 
Henning’s office, dated April 26, 1951, with an attached letter dated 
March 27, 1951, which will be filed for the record at this point. 

(Letters referred to are as follows:) 

UnitTeEp States SENATE, 
April 26, 1951. 
Senator Ricuarp B. Russe 
Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Agricullure Appropriations 
Washi ngton, be 

Dear Senator: The attached letter from R. | toselle, State entomologist of 
the Missouri Department of Agriculture, points out the need for adequate appro- 
priations in the barberry budget and for national stem rust research in order to 
protect the wheat crop of the entire Midwest 

If it is possible to do so, I would be greatful if vou would incluce Mr. Roselle’s 
letter in the record of vour committee’s hearings on the agriculture appropriatior 

With kindest personal regards, 

Sincerely yours 


Tuos. C. HENNINGS, Jr 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
STATE oF MIssouRI 
Jefferson Cily March 27, 1951. 
Hon. Tuomas C. HENNINGsS, Jr 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C 

Dear Senator HeENNINGS: Race 15—B of black stem rust of wheat was first 
found in Missouri in 1950 Chis race of rust caused serious losses to the wheat 
crop in the Northern States last year, and is a threat to the wheat crop of the 
entire Midwest. 

We tl ink the request for a 15-percent increase for the present harberry bud et 
and a $60,000 allotment for national stem rust reseerch are sound and necessary 
for the protection of the small grain industrv in the Midwest We would be most 
grateful to you if vou would contact Senator R. B. Russell. chairman of the 
Senate Subcommittee on Agricultural Appropriations regarding the preceding 
request 

Most respect fu lv vours 
R. E. Roserre. 


MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE, 
Minneapolis 15, Minn., March 28, 1951. 
Hon. Wini1am LANGER, 
United States Senator, Senate Office Building, Washington, D. ¢ 
Dear Senator Lancer: Everyone in the grain exchange is seriously con- 
cerned about the rust problem, especially since this new race 15—B showed 
in 1950 
As you probably know, there is a two-pronged attack on grain rust One is 
to wipe out barberry bushes, which are essential to the reproduction of rust 
The other is to develop resistant varieties of grain 
I understand there is a subcommittee of the Appropriations Committee headed 
by Senator R. B. Russell, of Georgia, which will be studying the matter. We 
hope you will find an opportunity to impress on all concerned the vital impor- 
tance of continuing rust research and barberry control. 
Very truly vours, 
Ron Kennepy, Secretary. 
P.s If 15-B reaches epidemic proportions before we develop resistant varie- 
ties, we won’t need the boxcars we’ve been hollering about. 


Senator ELLenper. Dr. Hoyt, can you enlighten us on this? 
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AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


STATEMENT OF AVERY HOYT, CHIEF, BUREAU OF ENTOMOLOGY 
AND PLANT QUARANTINE 


DAMAGE BY GREENBUG 


Dr. Hoyr. I am Chief of the Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine 

Senator C'ORDON Would you address vourself first to the creenbug. 

Dr. Hovr. We have had reports of damage caused by greenbug 
for the last several vears which have covered the area that was men- 
tioned by these gentlemen, from points in Texas to the Dakotas. 

There have been reports of serious losses, I think, fully bearing out 
the testimony that we have heard here this morning. 

The greenbug is an insect which has not had a great deal of study, 
either in the State experiment stations or in the Department. 

Senator Corvon. Why? 


Dr. Hoyr. Primarily, Senator Cordon, because it is an insect that 
occurs intermittently. We have had long periods when it has caused 
little damage. I do not believe, certainly to my knowledge, we have 


never had heretofore a period W here it has been over several successive 
vears as destructive as has been the case in these last 4 or 5 vears. 


INSECTICIDES 


Senator Corpon. There is nothing that can be done at the present 
time except lose the wheat, or not plant it? 

Dr. Hoyr. The application of parathion has been verv effective as 
a control measure where it has been practicable to put it on. We 
have had good control in a number of areas. 

Senator Haypen. Is that a powder? 

Dr. Hoyt. Yes, su 

Senator Haypen. It can be distributed from the air? 

Dr. Hoyvr. Yes, su 


Senator Corpon. Can you do anvthing to make it into a liquid so 


that vou can sprav? 
By Hloy1 lt has been used both Ways, as a spray, and as a dust 
Senator Corpon. Would not a spray be more effective? 
Dr. Hoy Yes, Sil It stavs on better and vou get better cis- 


tribution 

Senator Corpon. These people go back home with the idea 
that they might use a spray and save some of their wheat. I am 
interested in getting something done 

Dr. Hoyr. I think they have been exposed to information as to 
the possibility of using the material. I do not know how practicable 
it has been throughout this area for them to get the supplies 

Senator Corpon. | wonder if we can hear from some of these 
people from the greenbug area. I wonder about the spray. We have 
heard about the powder being released from airplanes and some of the 
difficulties 

Mr. Kenprick. We have heard about it. As I said, in College 
Station, Tex., which is approximately 600 miles from where I live, 


they did get good results 
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Senator Corpon. Can you use a spray in your country? 

Mr. Kenpricx. We have tried, but it has not been very effective. 

Doctor, what is the temperature recommended to put it on? They 
tell us out there around 60 or 65. The trouble with the Panhandle 
of Texas is that during March and April you cannot find still days 
when you can put it on. 

Senator ELLeNpeR. Is it necessary that you have these conditions 
in order to be able to apply this? 

Dr. Hoyr. It is necessary to have still days. 

Senator ELLENDER. How about the temperature? 

Dr. Hoyt. Can you tell us the temperature limitations on that, 
Mr. Baker? 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM A. BAKER, CHIEF, DIVISION OF CEREAL 
AND FORAGE INSECT INVESTIGATIONS, BUREAU OF ENTO- 
MOLOGY AND PLANT QUARANTINE 


EFFECTIVENESS OF INSECTICIDES 


Mr. Baker. Parathion is not so critical as another insecticide which 
has been used chiefly in Texas which is tetraethylpyrophosphate. 
‘Below 70° tetraethylpyrophosphate is not particularly effective. 

Parathion will be effective at much lower temperatures and within 
the range of activity of the greenbug 

Senator Corpon. How low a temperature would be effective in 
your opinion? 

Mr. Baker. In my opinion it would be around 40 

Senator Corpon. What do you have to say about that? 

Mr. Kenprick. I am a wheat grower. The only thing I know last 
vear they used it south of me and the wheat died. 

Senator Corpon. He has mentioned two different sprays here. 
Did they use both? 

Mr. Kenpricx. I do not know. Did we use it, Mr. Baker? 

Mr. Baker. I think so. There was a third spray that had been 
used rather extensively in Texas—benzenehexachloride. The results 
with that have not been as satisfactory as the other two insecticides 
I mentioned. 

Mr. Kenprickx. Do you know what the Panhandle of Texas used? 

Mr. Baker. No, sir 

Mr. Kenprick. Senator, we raised 3! 
last vear 

Senator Corpon. Do you not have reports from the area? What 
is the idea of trving to do these things if vou do not determine they 
can be done, or have been done? 

You say vou do not know whether it has been used in the Pan- 
handle? Who would know, if vou do not? 

Mr. Baker. We have, as far as the Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine is concerned, only one station where we have been 
carrying on active research on the green bug, and that is at Stillwater, 
Okla., in cooperation with the Oklahoma Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 

Senator Corpon. Do they keep all of their information secret, or 
do they send it to you? 


million bushels there in the 
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Mr. Baker. No, sir. A bulletin was released last year by the sta- 
tion in cooperation with the Bureau, and it was revised and made 
available again this year with additional information that had become 
available since the previous season. 

Also, there was a survey made by members of the Bureau staff in 
the Panhandle area and going down to the south plains to determine 
what the status was. 

Presumably, the information was made available to the Texas Ex- 
tension Service, and I believe it was used in formulating general 
recommendations for use in the affected area. 

Senator ELLENDER. Do you find any lack of cooperation among the 
farmers in those areas? 

Mr. Baker. No, sir; we have had excellent cooperation. 

Senator ELLENDER. | mean in the use of this new insecticide? 

Mr. Baker. I might say up until about 3 years ago there was no 
practical method which had ever been found for controlling the green- 
bug. It was not until the new insecticides became available that we 
had practica! recommendations for use by the grower. They could 
be used in low gallonages. You cnanot go out and spray 100 or 125 
gallons an acres on wheat with water containing some insecticides. 

Now, we have new ones which are highly effective. 

Senator Youna@. Are they using them? I know an experiment’ 
station has been working with the farmers and making certain recom- 
mendations, but has there been any increased use of insecticides and 
have they saved very much crop as result of the spray? 

Mr. Baker. The estimates for use in Oklahoma in 1950 range from 
about 600,000 acres to over 1,000,000 acres where paratheon was used 
to combat the green bug and very successfully during the 1950 opera- 
tion. We have not yet had the information on extent of use this year. 

They used insecticides in the 1949 season extensively in Nebraska 
and in the Dakotas with good results. 

Senator Youna. It has not been used very widely in North Dakota. 
I have talked with farmers that have sprayed and they are not sold on 
it at all. 

The crop is at least 20 percent gone before you can get around to 
spraying it. If you get a rain, then the spray is not effective. You 
have to spray it again. That is double cost. 

All in all, it just has not been widely accepted by the farmers in 
mv area. 


RESEARCH ON GREENBUG HANDLED BY SINGLE INDIVIDUAL 


How many men do you have devoted to this task of trying to find 
the answer to the green bug? 

Mr. Baker. At the present time the Bureau just has one man. 

Senator Younae. In the whole Government set-up? 

Mr. Baker, That is right. 

Senator Corpon. One man? 

Mr. Baker. One man on the particular problem of green bug. 

Senator Corpon. You do not consider it a grave peril, then? . 

Mr. Baker. I might call attention just for a moment to the history 
of the green bug. 

The green bug is usually not a problem. It is kept under control 
by natural enemies 
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Senator Corpon. The problem is that this man put out so many 
acres and got about 5 bushels to the acre. That is a problem in my 
book. 

Mr. Baker. That is correct. 

Then, due to changing weather conditions, you have a tremendous 
build-up of population. Previous to that, you just did not have the 
material with which to work and make a good appraisal of what 
might be done and what might not be done. It is laid in your lap 
and here it is. You have got to jump into the problem and do the 
best that you can to offset the build-up in population which comes 
at you very suddenly. 


DEVELOPMENT OF PARATHION INSECTICIDE 


For that reason, we have thought that we had made excellent. prog- 
ress, particularly in bringing parathion into the picture. 

Senator Corvon. Who developed that? 

Mr. Baker. A chap by the name of Dahms, who is working coop- 
eratively with the Oklahoma Agricultural Experiment Station and the 
Bureau. 

Senator Corpon. Did the Department develop it, and was it com- 
mercial? 

Mr. Baker. The insecticide itself? 

Senator Corpon. Yes. 

Mr. Baker. | believe it is a German invention that was brought 
back following the war when the survey was made of materials that 
might have been available for use in Europe. 

Senator Corpon. That was made by the Government? 

Mr. Baker. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. Dr. Hoyt, you may proceed. 

Senator Haypen. I want to talk about the barberry. 

Dr. Hoyr. With respect to the green bug, I think that questioa has 
been answered. 

Senator Corpon. There is nothing known to the Department, 
except these powders and sprays. You have one man trying to find 
something else. Is that right? 

Dr. Horr. That is right. 

Senator ELLenper. How about the rust? 

Dr. Horr. Dr. Popham is here. 

Senator Younc. Mr. Chairman, representatives of the Bureau of 
Entomology are here, and I am going to ask that they come in with 
definite recommendation to control the green bug when you are being 
heard on your next fiscal-year appropriations. 

Senator ELLeENpeR. As to what you think ought to be done, and 
what it will cost. 

Mr. Kenprickx. May I make one statement in that connection, 
Mr. Chairman? 

The climatic conditions in our area are so different where they have 
been experimenting in differen. parts of Texas that I think it is the 
main reason we have not had success with it. A fellow will see his 
wheat drying up. He waits for a still day. He spends that $3 an 
acre to have his commercial airplane spray it. He does not get an 
effective kill. He loses his wheat. 
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Next year he is not going to spend that $3 and lose his wheat any- 
way 

That is the farmer’s viewpoint. 

Senator Youne. He may spend that $3 and afterward lose the 
crop because of rust or hail? 


PERSONNEL, BUREAU OF ENTOMOLOGY 


Senator Corpon. Mr. Chairman, I would like to know how many 
employees there are in the Bureau of Entomology. 

Dr. Hoyr. Around 2,200. 

Senator Corvon. How many of those are in Washington? 

Dr. Hoyr. There are about 300. I| cannot give you that figure 
exactly 

Senator Corpon. You have 1 of the 2,200 on the green bug. How 
many can you put on it at the moment if it is creating this kind of 
havoc? Should there not be more than 1 man trying to find an 
answer out of 2,200? 

Dr. Hoyr. Yes, sir. To put competent men on this problem 
would mean pulling them off of other jobs that are pressing and 
urgent also 

Senator Corpon. Are they as urgent as this? 

Dr. Hoy. As of today, | would say no; but, considering that some 
of them are long-time problems, it is a question of whether you could 
settle it on a 1-day or a short-period basis 

To break up a program involved in this breeding of resistant vari- 
eties, for instance, and pull men off of that kind of problem to meet 
the emergency, would break up the continuity of the work that has 
to go on fora period of vears 

Senator Corpon. This it would appear to me ought to go on fo 
a period of vears. Are vou still breeding new kinds of roses? 
Dr. Hoyr. Roses? That involves another bureau. 


RESEARCH PRIORITY NEEDED 


Senator Corpon. Maybe vou could get a couple of good scientists on 
oreen bugs and let some of the rose breeders vo for il little while 

After all is said and done, it seems to me your pressing questions 
ought to have vour first attention There should be some priority 
set up in the work you do. 1 would like to see it all done. 

sut the things that are most needed ought to be done first. This 
would appear to be one of them, along with the rust, if we are going 
to have the wheat the Department has asked the farmers to raise 

If they are going to lose it by the tens of millions of acres, that is no 
good. I could not conceive of a rauch more important matter for the 
Department of Agriculture to pay attention to than this. 

It will come again unless vou do something about it. I am in- 
terested in knowing what you are going to do about it. I would like 
to have you come up here, when vou come here for your regular 
showing before this committee, with some information on this that 
means affirmative action. 

Senator Etytenper. All right, Dr. Popham. 
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PROGRAM OF Strem-Rust ConrTrRo.u 


STATEMENT OF W. L. POPHAM, ASSISTANT CHIEF, BUREAU OF 
ENTOMOLOGY AND PLANT QUARANTINE 


BARBERRY ERADICATION 


Dr. Popuam. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, as you gentlemen 
know, there has been a coordinated program of stem-rust control 
under way since about 1918. There have been two important features 
of the work. One has been to eliminate the barberry bushes which 
serve as the spring host for the fungus causing the disease, and the 
other has been the development of varieties of grain that would be 
resistant to stem rust and would be otherwise suitable from the 
standpoint of yield, milling quality, and what not. 

There has been a very substantial progress made in both phases of 
this work. I might add it has been financed cooperatively by two 
bureaus in the Department of Agriculture, by the State experiment 
stations, by farmers themselves, by the industries, and associations 
representing or interested in small grains and small-grain products 

At the present time we feel that approximately 84 percent of the 
18 States that are now engaged in this work is free of barberry bushes. 

There has been real substantial progress made. 

Senator Haypen. I would like to interrupt there because when | 
first came on this committee I heard about the barberry bush: that it 
was not a native American plant and that it spread over the country. 

Then we got into the Civilian Conservation Corps, and a great 
many young men were detailed to work on that. 

Did they do a good job? 

Dr. Popuam. Yes, sir. WPA funds were used, and Civilian 
Conservation Corps people were used. Wherever they could be 
adequately supervised, they did excellent work. 

Some of the most substantial progress was made during the period 
when those funds were available. 

Senator Haypen. The story was that vou had to get every last 
barberry bush and sometimes you had to go back to be sure that 
vou got it 

Dr. Popuam. Yes, sir; race 15—B these gentlemen have mentioned 
today is evidence in itself of the necessity of clearing all barberry 
bushes, because it is, as far as science knows today only on the leaves 
of the barberry bush that a new race of rust can be created. 

This is hybridization of existing races. 

Senator Haypen. If this was an importation, how did it ever get 
as far out as Oregon? 

Dr. Poruam. The barberry was imported to this country by the 
colonists. There were laws passed condemning the barberry before 
the biological relationship between the bush and the fungus was 
known. The colonists did know that they could not get wheat to 
grow next to barberry. The barberry caused blasting of their crop. 
They condemned bushes back in those early days 

The barberry was then carried westward as the settlers moved 
there. It is a rather attractive bush. Even the fruit is used to 
some extent. 

Once established throughout the Lake States and on west, it 
escaped cultivation and became almost a native shrub. 
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Senator Youna. Are there several other bushes that look like it? 

Dr. Popuam. Yes, sir. It is a rather difficult thing to go into a 
wooded area even for a person fully acquainted with it and locate 
all of the barberry bushes. You get them all sizes from seedlings 
on up. 

Senator Corpon. Does it have a blossom? 

Dr. Porpuam. The blossom is insignificant. The berries stand out 
very bright in the fall. The fall of the year is one of the best times to 
look for the bush because it retains its leaves considerably longer than 
other shrubs of similar size and character. 


TOTAL COSTS TO DATE OF BARBERRY ERADICATION 


Senator ELLENDER. Since we are on the subject of barberry bushes, 
I would like to put in the record at this point a table showing that the 
work was started in 1918 with an appropriation of $37,000 by the 
Federal Government, and $25,000 by the States, and that up to the 
present the entire amount of regular appropriations aggregates 
$9,814,422 and emergency funds in the years 1934, 1936, 1937, through 
1942, amount to $8 million, or a total of $18,338,067, plus $3,735,323 
by the States. 

So it seems to me quite a lot of funds have been expended in that 
direction. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


Barberry eradication from start in fiscal years 1918-51, inclusive! regular and emer- 
app opriations, and State contributions 


ncy 


Federal 
| State contri 
; butions 
Regula I rgency ® Total 

i188 $37, 000 $37, 000 $2, 500 
1919 150, 000 150, 000 19, 237 
1920 150, 000 150, 000 19, 832 
1921 147, 200 147, 200 2, 526 
1922 147, 200 147, 200 50, O07 
1923 350, 000 350, 000 122, 232 
1¥24 425, 000 25, 000 136, 815 
1925 411 411, 315 119, 322 
102 375, OOO 375, 000 91, 230 
1927 375, OOO 375, 000 88, 385 
1928 i748, OOO 375, 000 83, 990 
1929 375, OOO 375, 000 90, 640 
1930 37.5, OOO j 375, 000 92, 463 
1931 379, 920 379, 920 97, 039 
1932 377, 140 377, 140 87, 546 
1933 196, 400 196, 400 79, 022 
1934 180, 722 $731, 750 912, 472 &3, 040 
1935 2 44, 365 
1936 200, 000 1, 850, 500 2, 050, 500 72, 337 
1937 200, 000 1, 614, 750 1, 814, 750 66, 879 
1938 200, 000 1, 128, 843 1, 328, 843 86, 101 
1939 200, 000 219, 916 1, 419, 916 108, 760 
1940 175, 000 804, S87 979, 887 100, 527 
1941 162, 500 768, 000 930, 500 105, 232 
1942 184, 135 404, 999 ARQ, 134 108, 511 
1943 199, 970 199, 970 108, 481 
1944 258, 154 258, 150 136, 520 
1945 283, 470 283, 470 150, 986 
1046 287, 500 287, 500 162, 359 
1047 410, 000 410, 000 195, 728 
1048 413, 300 413. 300 219, 265 
i949 432, 200 432, 200 235, 472 
1950 700, 000 700, 000 274, 047 
1951 681, 300 } 681, 300 287, O37 
Grand total 9, 814, 422 8, 523. 645 18, 338, 067 3, 735, 323 
From 1918 through 1934 the program was under the direction of the Bureau of Plant Industry,'Soils, and 
Agricultural Engineering, and from 1935 to the present the program has been under the direction of the 

Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine 


rhe PWA funds appropriated in 1934 were available for expenditure in 1935 and were used in lieu of 


regular funds 
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PERCENTAGE OF BARBERRY AREA CLEANED 


Senator Extenper. You say with that program 84 percent of the 
area has been cleared of barberry bushes? 

Dr. Pornam. That is correct. Eighty-four percent of the 18 States 
that are participating. 

Senator ELLENDER. Are there any barberry bushes outside of the 
wheat area? 

Dr. Popuam. Yes. That is one of the difficult problems we are 
facing. New England is overrun with barberry bushes. 

Senator YounG. In many areas you use PMA funds to make pay- 
ments to farmers for the eradication of noxious weeds. Has there 
been any program to use PMA funds in the eradication of barberry 
bushes? 

Dr. Popuam. No. PMA funds have not been used for that purpose, 
for this reason: We have tried many different ways to figure an ap- 
proach where the individual farmer could do it himself. The difficulty 
has been they find 1 bush and they leave 10. These bushes that 
remain now are back along streams. They are in cut-over pasture 
lands. They are in areas where they are in direct competition with 
native shrubs. 

Senator YounG. | do not think that is quite the answer. Out there 
under the soil conservation program they will go out and drain land 
on my farm and make a certain charge, which I pay, but | get it back 
in PMA funds. 

Why could you not have a crew eradicating barberry bushes and 
have the repayment made through PMA funds? 

1 do not know of any better use that can be made. I wish you 
would explore that possibility with PMA. 

Dr. Popuam. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENpDER. You might also explore the suggestion made by 
the gentleman from Oregon who says that instead of $1,500 in PMA 
funds he receives, he would like to see it used to experiment on the 
eradication of these diseases and maybe get better wheat. 

It might be a good idea to look into the suggestion to utilize a per- 
centage of these funds that are allocated to the farmers to let them 
be used for experimental purposes in the eradication of these diseases. 

Senator Haypen. | was here as a member of this committee when 
we made these emergency appropriations. It looked as though they 
were doing a good job, and we decided we would not make any more 
emergency appropriation, but leave it to the States and somebody 
else. We had no particular troubles. Rust was not killing a lot of 
wheat. 

So the matter has been neglected. We probably could have pur- 
sued it a little further and harder at that time and made a better 
clean-up. 

Senator ELLenpeR. Your problem is not as great now with only 
16 percent of barberry bushes in evidetice, is it? 


NEW STEM RUST 


Dr. Pornam. The problem, Senator, was just the same, whether 
there were a few bushes or many, from the standpoint of the possi- 
bility of creation of a new race of rust. I think much has been done 
to stabilize this race complexion by getting rid of the bushes. 
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Some of these gentlemen have pointed out that we have had a long 
period when it appeared this problem was solved. 

You could go out each season and collect about the same races of 
rust. There were varieties of grain that were resistant to those 
races, but here, after about 10 years, comes a new race, 15-B. 

Senator ELLeENpDER. Have you been able to find out the origin of 
that new rust? 

Dr. Popuam. There is no other explanation at this time. I qualify 
it because I never know what science is going to bring forth. So far 
as we know at this time there is only one source for that race of rust. 
That was the hybridization of existing races on the leaf of a barberry 
somewhere in the area. There are some two hundred different races. 

Back 20 vears ago we were talking about 30 or 40 or maybe 50 races. 
Others have come into the picture, some of them quite insignificant. 
They are not serious races. 

Senator ELLENDER. How do these new ones come in, by the mixture 
of one with another? 

Dr. Poruam. That is right. Rust is a fungus. It is a low form 
of plant growth. When infection takes place on the leaves of the 
barberry, two strains of this rust can cross there, the same as vou 
would hybridize a wheat plant, or something else, and come up with 
a new variet’ 

Senator Corpon. If that is the case, one barberry bush might be 
the home of a half a dozen new races of rust? 

Dr. Popuam. That is right. 

Senator Corpon. The fact it was very minor on the bush would 
make no difference once it started propagating out into the wheat? 


SPREAD OF STEM RUST BY AIR CURRENTS 


Dr. Popnam. That is right, and once it became established far 
enough south it would overwinter. That is a protection that bar- 
berry eradication gives in addition to eliminating this possibility of 
new races. It removes the source of infection from within the area. 

If any rust comes, it has to come from a long distance. 

Senator Corpon. Does it come from a long distance? 

Dr. Popuam. When these spores get into the air 10,000 feet, they 
will carry a long distance. 

Senator Corpon. What is their life? 

Dr. Popuam. The life of those spores would be 3 weeks, or up to 3 
weeks. It will depend to some extent on the type of weather they 
encounter, 

The important thing on this south-to-north movement of rust is 
the relationship of weather; that is, first the availability of innoculum 
The wind must carry that innoculum north at the right time and 
under the right kind of conditions, moisture and what not, to get 
widespread infection when it reaches the wheat fields of the north. 

So vear in and vear out this rust from the south is a problem only 
once in a while. But once these new races become established, the, 
remain a threat for any vear, such as the last vear. 

Senator Haypen. I do not have that clear. The rust attacks a 
wheat crop in South Dakota. It destroys it. That rust will remain 
there so if you plant another wheat crop you have that same rust? 
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Dr. Porpnam. No, sir; that rust goes out of the picture. It will 
not withstand the winter, except in the resting stages which is on 
stubble or old crown. Those spores are unable to reinfect wheat 
directly. They can infect only the leaves of certain barberry bushes. 
That is where your alternate host association comes into the picture. 

Senator HaypeN. You mentioned something about New England 
being covered with barberry bushes. 

Dr. Popnam. The New England States. 

Senator Haypen. Nothing has been done to eradicate it there 
because they do not grow much wheat? 

Dr. Popuam. That is right. 

Senator Haypen. Where do you begin? How far west? 

Dr. Popuam. In Pennsylvania, Ohio, the two Virginias, which are 
doing a lot of work in the wheat-growing areas within their States. 
They had to do that 

Senator Corpon. What about the State work? 

Dr. PopHam. More emphasis should be placed on what the farmers 
themselves have done in this program. 

Back in 1918 through associations such as these gentlemen repre- 
sent, a publicity program was undertaken to teach the farmers just 
what was happening. As a result of that, untold millions of barberry 
bushes were destroyed. Most of those that were in the front yards 
and in the obvious places were destroyed by the farmers. 

That educational effort has been continued with the Extension 
Service and with all local agencies right on through this program 

Actually what we are doing with the appropriated moneys is sort 
of cleaning up. It is doing the thing we have not yet been able to 
get the farmers to do themselves. The progress is good. As time 
goes on, the evidence piles up on this race business.- That is, it is 
not only possible to do it in the laboratories, develop that sort of 
thing, but the evidence keeps piling up where these bushes are you 
got a much wider complex of races. 

For instance, in the Pennsylvania area where there were a lot of 
barberry bushes vou could go in and pick up specimens of grain, take 
them into the laboratory, culture them in the laboratory, find 18 to 
20 different races of rust in one small area around an infected barberrs 
bush 

While you can go mto the areas where the bushes have been 
removed, and you would find the same three or four races persisting 
vear after vear. 

Senator Corpon. It does not move too far? 

Dr. Popnam. That is one of the redeeming features of this whole 
thing 

This 15-B has been known to the laboratory people for about 8 
years, [| would say, or maybe 10. It was just picked up in the vicinity 
of barberry bushes. Only in the last 2 years has it gotten into this 
drift from south to north. 


CONTROL OF STEM RUST AFTER INFECTION 


Senator ELLENDER. What was done by you to eradicate it when you 
found out it was there? , 

Dr. Popuam. Senator, there is not anything that vou can do about 
the rust itself; that is, about fungus, once it is established in a grain 


crop. ILsay there is not anything practical. 
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Sulfur dusting is rather effective as a control. 
Senator ELLENDER. You mean before it strikes it? 
Dr Popuam. Yes, but again economics come into it. 


GREENBUG INFESTATION 


Senator Corpon. You have a lot of experience in that field. As 
far as your people are concerned, you have not any such experience 
with this greenbug. You do not know how he propagates, or anything 
about him. 

Dr. Poruam. I would like to make just one observation on the 
greenbug. I think I am correct in this: That this ts the first time, or 
these past 2 or 3 years is the first time, the greenbug and this mosaic 
have appeared in association. That may be an explanation of the 
seriousness of the greenbug. It might account for the fact that we 
have been a little slow getting on the thing. We have seen greenbugs 
for vears, but we have not seen greenbugs and mosaic together. 

Senator Corpon. What I want to know its what you are going to 
do about greenbugs. I want an answer when you come back. 

Senator E_Lenper. | believe all of us understand the problem 
pretty well, and agree that something ought to be done. As has been 
suggested previously, if the Department will come here the next time 
it is called for the 1952 fiscal year appropriations with a plan and 
suggestion as to how we can meet this prol ie, what it will take, and 
such other facts as you may produce in order to justify the appropria- 
tion, I do not feel that we will have very much trouble in putting it 
over. 

Senator Youna. Mr. Chairman, there is one more gentleman from 
Oregon who would like to say a word. 


STATEMENT OF LESTER KING, FARMER, HELIX, OREG., REPRE- 
SENTING OREGON WHEAT LEAGUE 


TRANSFER OF FUNDS FOR RESEARCH DISCUSSED 


Mr. Kina. I am a dirt farmer from Helix, Oreg. 

Gentlemen, I can see you are trying to economize. I certainly am 
for that. 

However, I do not think we should be penny wise and pound foolish. 
I think we can get more for our money. I do not advocate doing away 
with all PMA or even curtailing it extensively. I do believe that you 
can take a small percentage of your conservation payment out of P MA 
and shift them to research where $1 will get you $100. 

I received $25,000 last year from PMA conservation payments that 
I would be glad to shift part or all of to research. 

There are some farmers that sorely need those conservation pay- 
ments. I would not try to rob them. “" us reduce the maximum 
payment a certain percentage. Out of my $25,000 take what you like 
and put it into research. Take it away he the fellow who will not 
be hurt. 

Senator ELLENDER. How about doing that for the areas affected and 
not do it generally? 

Mr. Kina. Senator, from all information I can get from these 
gentlemen here with me today, research is vitally needed all over the 
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United States. It is difficult to pick out any one phase to see whether 
you are getting your money’s worth, but all over. 

Senator Corpon. When you are speaking of research you are 
thinking in terms of the whole research program and not simply one 
rust on greenbugs; for instance cotton insects? 

Mr. Kina. Senator, these gentlemen are emphasizing their im- 
mediate needs. I am certainly with them. I just bring that in to 
show what a farmer feels. 

Research is important. If it had not been for research, most of us 
farmers raising wheat would not be in business. 

Senator Youna. That is certainly true. 

Senator ELLenpeER. Are there any other statements? 


STATEMENT OF CLIFF SKIVER, MANHATTAN, KANS., DIRECTOR, 
KANSAS WHEAT IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION 


BUDGET PERCENTAGE FOR RESEARCH ITEM 


Mr. Sxtver. I wish that Mr. Breeding were here. We are one of 
the widest places in the Plains Wheat Belt. I wish to say that that 
area is inhabited by self-reliant men like Mr. Breeding. They will 
get the job done if we get the know-how. 

We were told over in the Department of Agriculture that the 
research item of the United States Department of Agriculture budget 
was only 3 percent of the total. 

All we ask is the know-how. We will get the job done. 

Thank you. 

Senator ELLENDER. Does anybody else desire to be heard? 

If not, we will recess this hearing. We are glad to have had you 
gentlemen. We hope when the regular hearings are held on these 
various items that we will be able to do something for you. 

(Whereupon, at 12:10 p. m., Wednesday, May 9, 1951, the com- 
mittee recessed, subject to call of the Chair. The committee was 
called to reconvene at 10 a. m., Thursday, July 5, 1951. 








DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR 1952 


THURSDAY, JULY 5, 1951 
Unirep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to call, in room F-37, 
the Capitol, Hon. Richard B. Russell (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 
Present: Senators Russell, Hayden, Chavez, Wherry, and Ellender. 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


STATEMENTS OF HON. CHARLES F. BRANNAN, SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE; CLARENCE J. McCORMICK, UNDER SECRETARY 
OF AGRICULTURE; W. CARROLL HUNTER, SOLICITOR, OFFICE 
OF THE SOLICITOR; O. V. WELLS, CHIEF, BUREAU OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL ECONOMICS; DR. P. V. CARDON, ADMINISTRATOR, 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH ADMINISTRATION; G. F. GEISSLER, 
ADMINISTRATOR, PRODUCTION AND MARKETING ADMINIS- 
TRATION; LYLE F. WATTS, CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE; R. L. 
WEBSTER, DIRECTOR OF INFORMATION, OFFICE OF INFORMA- 
TION; T. ROY REID, DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL, OFFICE OF 
THE SECRETARY; RALPH S. ROBERTS, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE 
AND BUDGET OFFICER; AND DR. BYRON T. SHAW, ASSISTANT 
ADMINISTRATOR, AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH ADMINISTRA- 
TION, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN 


Senator Russety. The committee will come to order. 

Due to unfortunate circumstances which are bevond the control of 
any member of the committee, we have been delayed in starting the 
hearings on the agricultural appropriation bill for 1952. We hope, 
however, that we may pursue the hearings diligently so that we may 
get the bill to the floor at the earliest possible date. A hearing has 
been held on one item of the bill which was conducted by Senator 
Ellender in my absence. 

We are very happy to have with us today the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Hon. Charles F. Brannan. Before we hear from you, Mr. 
Secretary, I will have printed in the record at this juncture a letter from 
the Secretary with summary statements covering a number of items 
included in the 1952 budget which have been forwarded to us for the 
use of the committee. 

(The letter and summary statements referred to are as follows: 

39 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., June 14, 1951. 
Hon. Ricuarp B. Russett, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Agricultural Appropriations, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR Russevi: There are enclosed summary statements, for the use 
of your committee in its consideration of the 1952 agricultural appropriation bill, 
covering a number of items included in the 1952 budget as submitted to Congress 
which were either eliminated or modified by the House. 

In view of the importance of these items, we would appreciate an opportunity 
for representatives of the Department to appear before your committee to explain 
our recommendations in more detail. 

Also enclosed are tables comparing the funds provided in the House bill with the 
1952 budget estimates and with funds available in 1951. We will be glad to fur- 
nish any additional information desired in connection with this bill. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES F. BRANNAN, Secretary. 
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Senator Russe.y. Very well, Mr. Secretary, we will be glad to 
have you proceed. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Secretary Brannan. Mr. Chairman, the statement I have to 
present this morning will occupy about an hour. It contains some 
very ‘valuable information which we should like to have in the record, 
and my own inclination is to present it in total. 

Senator Russeii. You follow your own inclinations, Mr. Secre- 
tary, and we will stay right here. 

Secretary Brannan. All right, Mr. Chairman. 

It goes almost without saying that I consider an appearance before 
this committee as one of the most important occasions in my year’s 
work. We are dealing here with business of tremendous significance 
to every American. It involves not only a substantial number of 
tax dollars but also the food, clothing, and physical security of every 
citizen. 

You are deciding for yourselves and helping the entire Congress 
to decide what should be and will be done in the year ahead by the 
agricultural arm of the Federal Government to strengthen the Nation’s 
economy and speed the mobilization of American resources in the 
interest of security and peace. 

The statutes administered by the Department of Agriculture have 
been wisely and soundly developed to serve the general welfare and 
security but, within the broad authorizations, there is an extensive 
realm for discretion as to what our actual operations should be in a 
particular year. 

I recognize, along with you, that the decisions cannot be based 
entirely upon what we would like to do for agriculture or even, 
entirely, on the actual needs of agriculture and the rest of the national 
community. Decisions must reflect sound over-all fiscal policy under 
the particular conditions we face, those conditions including a sub- 
stantial degree of inflation; decisions have to be based also upon 
military and diplomatic considerations, upon estimates of industrial 
activity and labor conditions and many other factors outside the 
field of agriculture. In short, we are dealing not only with questions 
of Government activity in one segment of our economy but with the 
whole complex of national policy in a troubled world. 

The Department of Agriculture, the Budget Bureau and the Presi- 
dent, the House Committee on Appropriations, and the House of 
Representatives as a whole have passed judgment on what our De- 
partment should be doing in the vear ahead. You have before you the 
entire record up to this time for consideration in making your decisions. 
The House has passed a bill which, in my opinion, is basically sound. 
It should be relatively simple to strengthen those parts which do not 
seem consistent with current conditions. Under these circumstances, 
| believe my best contribution to our mutual task is to answer vour 
particular questions in those policy areas where vou feel the need for 
more information that I can provide. Other officers of the Depart- 
ment will stand ready, of course, to discuss their work and _ their 
problems in more detailed fashion. 

In addition to answering vour questions, I should like to offer my 
views on certain provisions of the bill. And I think it may be useful 
also to summarize as briefly as possible the agricultural situation with 
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which we are dealing, bringing up to date some of the background 
information which has been brought out in the hearings and debate 
on this bill. 

Since | discussed agricultural conditions with the subcommittee 
on the House side early in February, the vitality of our agriculture 
has been confirmed to an even greater extent. It now seems likely 
that farmers will set another production record this year in spite of 
the fact that weather has been none too favorable so far this spring. 


PRODUCTION ABOVE PREWAR LEVEL 


Last vear the total volume of farm production was 37 percent 
higher than the 1935-39 average in spite of downward adjustments in 
some commodities that were beginning to become burdensome. For 
1951 we have recommended increases in production of a number of 
commodities. With the changes we have suggested, the total volume 
should rise about 5 percent above last vear’s level and be about 45 
percent above prewar. 


AID TO FARMERS ON PRODUCTION NEEDS 


The new Agricultural Mobilization Committees, which are made 
up of representatives of Department agencies and cooperating agencies 
in the States and counties, have been working very hard to get full 
information to farmers on the production needs. The cotton and 
corn acreage guides represent a tremendous challenge, and I am glad 
to say the reports from the field are quite optimistic. Cotton is 
needed for many defense uses, and corn and other feed crops must be 
produced in greater volume if we are to maintain—to say nothing of 
increasing—our production of meat and other livestock products. 
We are rapidly using up our feed reserves. 

The general crop report that came out June 11 indicates that Corn 
Belt farmers have made good progress with corn planting and feel that 
conditions are favorable for the crop. Wheat prospects had improved, 
and the spring crop seemed likely to be a fourth larger than last year 
the biggest, in fact, since 1915. Abandoned acreages of winter 
wheat were being re planted to feed crops. In spite of some poor crop 
prospects in Southern States, due to dry weather, the general produc- 
tion outlook for the Nation was about average. 


FARM MACHINERY ADEQUATE 


Farm machinery for this year’s production seems to be generally 
adequate. Fortunately, farmers have been able to equip their farms 
pretty well during the relatively good years since World War II. 
However, we are very much concerned about the future and have been 
working hard to get arrangements made for production of enough 
machine ‘ry to maintain and increase agriculture’s productive power in 
the critical years ahead. 

Senator WHerry. May I ask a question? 

Senator Russe.i. Would it disturb you to have questions asked? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Just as you say, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russetu. It is a rather lengthy statement, Senator 
Wherry. 
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Senator Wuerry. | am very much interested in the farm machinery 
problem that you just mentioned here. It seems in getting allocation 
of steel at least through our office that at this stage of the game food 
is not considered a critical item as it was in World War No. Il. The 
fact that it has gone for agricultural products does not seem to give 
it any priority. 


ALLOCATIONS OF STEEL TO FARM EQUIPMENT 


The question I wanted to ask you is, Do you anticipate in lieu of 
what you have already said of the need for all-out production for 
cotton and corn, do you feel that food will become a critical item and 
that the DPA will make allocations for steel on the basis that there 
should be a priority to farm equipment, farm machinery? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Senator Wherry, if that question had been 
put to me 30 days ago 1 would have had a rather pessimistic answer 
to give you, but as of this time I feel very much encouraged. We 
have had some very excellent meetings with the DPA folks in which 
Mr. Charles Wilson himself has participated, and in which we have tried 
to demonstrate the relationship between steel and a bushel of corn 
and hogs and wheat and many of the other products. I believe we 
have acceptance now of the principle that food is as essential as any 
other item that they are concerned with and, second, that they will 
have to make allocations of necessary steel to get the food supply. 

Senator WHerry. You are the claiming agent, are you? 

Secretary BRANNAN. We are, sir. 

Senator Wuerry. Well, now, has there been any change in the food 
situation? I know right up within the last 2 days we have been 
attempting to get an allocation for a farm equipment producer, 2- 
row cultivators out of Fremont, Neb., and up till now DPA has not 
given approval, there is no priority, it is not considered among the 
defense items. Is it the change in this need for food that makes it 
possible for you to obtain better allocations? 

Secretary Brannan. That is right, sir. 

Senator WuHerry. Based on this statement now that it is going to be 
helpful? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Yes, sir. 

Senator WHerry. Thank vou. 

Secretary BRANNAN. Our position in this matter is that the Nation 
could get along without a whole lot of things better than it could get 
along without adequate supplies of food and fiber. 

Fertilizer supplies seem to be generally adequate for meeting this 
year’s production guides. We don’t have enough nitrogen to meet 
demand, and we don’t have as much phosphate fertilizer as last year, 
but our serious concern centers on next year and the following years 
more than on the present situation. In fact, we see the need for 
much more fertilizer than is being produced. If we don’t get a lot 
more fertilizer, we probably cannot produce enough feed to expand, 
or even maintain, our livestock production. In terms of national 
production of farm commodities, an extra ton of nitrogen can equal 
an extra 8 to 15 acres of good land. We don’t have the extra land, 
but one way or another we’ve got to find ways and means of increasing 
the supply of fertilizer. 
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INCREASING SUPPLIES OF NITROGEN 


Senator Russeiui. Mr. Secretary, since you have been interrupted, 
I would like to ask you, and I think the committee would like to know, 
what steps you have been taking to increase the available supplies of 
nitrogen. No one can doubt the accuracy of your statement there 
that 1 ton of nitrogen means 8 or 10 acres of good land in production. 
It seems to me that there is an item that should have high priority. 

Secretary BRANNAN. Senator, we have made as full and as careful 
a showing to the DPA and NPA people of the need for 500.000-ton 
annual increase in nitrogen fertilizer. We have pointed out where we 
thought a part of it could be obtained for next year. It is quite 
obvious that it will take a year, or perhaps 2 years, to get all of the 
plant facilities in operation which would be required to make up the 
full 500,000 tons. 

SOURCES OF NITROGEN 


The first source which we hope will be in production in the not too 
distant future is the Morgantown plant, which is under the direction 
of the Army and which has been dormant for a number of years be- 
cause it is a somewhat high-cost operation. The Army is in the proc- 
ess now of reexamining that plant, and we are encouraged to believe 
that they will take steps to get it into operation. 

That will produce about 150,000 to 200,000 tons annually when it 
gets to peak operation. The balance will have to be supplied by the 
building of new plants. There are now on file with DPA or NPA, Iam 
not exactly clear where the applications are at this moment, enough 
applications to fill out more than the additional 500,000 tons, and we 
are urging very strongly their consideration of those applications, and 
some of them have been approved. 

The total amount of steel involved in the construction of the addi- 
tional plants has been estimated pretty carefully at around 100,000 
tons of steel. That would be withdrawn from the supplies over a 
2-vear period and amounts to, I think, one-twentieth of 1 percent of 
the annual production of steel. 

So the amount of steel that we are asking for to increase the nitrogen 
supply to the level which is minimum, actually is not a great deal 
when considered in terms of the total steel used. 

Senator Russet. What are the prospects for increasing the im- 
portation of natural nitrogen? Did you look over that field? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Senator, that area has been explored. It does 
have its limitations. First, limitations at the source; second, limita- 
tions in transportation—in other words, ships are involved—and third, 
Senator, the importers do have trouble with the safety regulations. 

As you recall, the Texas City disaster involved nitrogen products, 
and there has been very great caution and care about the importation, 
or about the circumstances under which some of these products 
come in That does not cover the natural ones, but it does cover 
some of the artificial ones. 

Senator RusseLy. We have not stopped shipping ammunition just 
because it is dangerous to handle. Nitrogen, it seems to me, is right in 
the same category of importance now. 

Secretary BRANNAN. Yes. 
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Senator Russe.ty. How about our exports, are we continuing to 
send large quantities to the recipients of ECA? 

Secretary BRANNAN. There is some nitrogen still moving, but, 
Senator, it has been reduced considerably in view of our own needs 

Senator ELttenper. Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Russe.iu. Senator Ellender. 

Senator ELLENDER. The Secretary will remember that as chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry | saw Mr. Wilson on 
two or three occasions with respect to an increase in nitrogen and 
I found that there was an effort made by the heads of the departments 
there to start in new concerns, whereas there were older ones with 
plants which could be enlarged. I believe that course is being followed 
now that is, to enlarge existing plants. 

Secretary BRANNAN. Yes 

Senator ELLeENDER. For instance, there were a couple of plants that 
had foundations built to put in additional units, and somehow that 
was overlooked for one reason or another. 

Senator Russe... | am glad to hear that the chairman of the Agri- 
culture and Forestry Committee is interested in this, and I hope he 
will stay on the neck of Mr. Wilson and the others to get something 
done. 

Senator ELLenpErR. Thank you 

Senator WuHerry. On the record. One of these plants during the 
war was the Grand Island, Nebr., plant. Do you know whethe1 
or not they have rehabilitated the Grand Island plant? You recall 
that, do you not? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Yes indeed. 

Senator Wuerry. Is that one of these plants under consideration? 

Secretary Brannan. No, sir. The only plant that the Army has 
in its possession today that is not in operation is Morgantown, so that 
reasoning from that [ am sure that the Grand Island plant, if the 
Grand Island plant is in the Army’s control, is in operation today. 
If it is in private hands, and many of those plants were transferred to 
private hands, then whether or not it is in operation and just what 
character of operation is would be up to the individual who now 
owns It. 

Senator Wuerry. Will you permit another question, Senator 
Ellender? 

Senator ELLENDER. Surely. 

Senator WHerry. Do you have a list of these applicants available? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Certainly. 

Senator Wuerry. Is that confidential? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Not at all. 

Senator Wuerry. I wonder if you would furnish a list? I do not 
know whether the committee wants it, but I would like to have it. 

Secretary Brannan. We can furnish it immediately. 


SHORTAGE OF SULFUR 


Senator ELLENDER. Mr. Secretary, is it not a fact that your super- 
bottleneck is in the field of phosphates? 

Secretary BRANNAN. That is right, in sulfur. 

Senator ELLenper. That is right, vou have to have sulfur, in other 
words, to work up your phosphates. 
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Secretary Brannan. That is right, except nitrogen could also b 
used. 

Senator ELLenpeR. | remember the effort that you put forth 
trying to get the Department here, I think through Mr. Wilson, t 
prevent shipments abroad, Senator Russell. You know the European: 
have been using our own sulfur and it is so much easier to use that 
than the pyrites from Spain so they are depending on us. 

Senator Russeiy. That is the reason I asked the question about 
the shipments. 

Senator Ettenper. Yes. That is one outlet I think that we ought 
to be able to close a little more tightly in regard to our sulfur. If 
that were done I believe that we could ameliorate perhaps the situa 
tion with respect to phosphate, which as you know is short becaus: 
of the shortage of sulfuric acid. 

Secretary BRANNAN. May I just say, Senator, and Mr. Chairman 
that we are very anxious that every pound of sulfur that can b: 
retained in the United States be retained. I must say very frankly 
that there are other factors which have been brought to bear. The 
British, for example: I think one of their strongest representations 
over here in recent months has been on the point of sulfur supplies 

Senator ELLenper. But up to a few years ago they were using 
pyrites from Spain? 

Senator Cuavez. And Germany. 

Senator ELLENpEeR. And Germany. 

Secretary BRANNAN. Yes. 

Senator ELLENpDER. Now they are becoming more dependent on us. 
I wonder why they do not use the pyrites from Spain and Germany 

Secretary BRANNAN. Senator, we have never done other than insist 
on the maximum amount that could be retained here. 

Senator Wuerry. Mr. Secretary, who has the final say on that? 

Senator ELLeENpER. Wilson? 

Senator WHerry. Now does he have the final say on the exporta- 
tion of sulfur? 

Secretary Brannan. The technical say, of course, is the Com- 
merce Department, which issues export and import licenses, and 
they take their guidance from Mr. Wilson. 

Senator Wuerry. When you go in to Wilson you show that you 
are the claiming agent, and I suppose the State Department is in- 
volved. Do they make recommendations for exports? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Wuerry. I suppose it is between you and the ECA Ad- 
ministrator where exports are involved or between you and Mr 
Acheson where there is a straight agreement made between other 
countries? 

Secretary BRANNAN. That is right. 

Senator Wuerry. | wonder if it is possible, you said that you cur- 
tailed the shipments of fertilizer greatly. I do not know that the 
committee cares for this, but I would like if I could to see the figures 
on exports to ECA countries and also to other countries if that is not 
too much trouble, during the past year, and how it compares with, 
say, 2 or 3 or 4 or 5 years back? 

Senator Cuavez. I think the committee would be interested in that 

Senator Wuerry. | do not want to give them any undue work, 
but I would like to see those figures. 
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Secretary BRANNAN. I am sure we can supply those, Mr. Chairman, 
. . ‘ 
but we will have to go to the Commerce Department. 
Senator Russeuu. If you will supply that, please. 
(The information referred to is as follows:) 
[’nited States exports of fertilizers to ERP ' and non-ERP countries in terms of plant 
food nutrients 2 


In thousands of short tons 


Commodity and destination 1946 1947 1948 1949 
rogen N 
ERP countries 24 26 43 7 
Non-E RP countries y 1 136 oR] 
World total 3 57 179 Is 229 
Phosphates (P20 
ERP countries 13 2 7 
Non-E RP countries 6s 55 ow RR a2 
W orld total 81 58 102 95 s 
Potash (K:0 
ERP countries 2 5 6 i 2 
Non-ERP countries oi) 57 57 62 4 
W orld total 58 62 63 66 66 
! Includes overseas territories 


? Preliminary 
? Not including phosphate rock 


Senator WHerry. The Commerce Department is really mechani- 
cal. If the Secretary of State decides that we are going to ship sulfur 
to recipient countries or other countries he goes to Charles Wilson 
and makes representations and, of course, you are making representa- 
tions all the time as to what it takes to do the job in this country? 

Secretary BRANNAN. That is right. 

Senator WuHerry. So in the final analysis Mr. Wilson is sort of the 
umpire, but for the benefit of at least my office I would like to see 
how these exports compare with years gone by. 

Senator Russeiit. You will furnish that information to the com- 
mittee, Mr. Secretary. 

Senator Cuavez. It should be furnished to the committee because 
I would like to know how that is going. 

Senator ELLenpgER. Mr. Chairman, I want to say that I am positive 
of the fact that Secretary Brannan has been making a noble fight 
for the farmers of the country with respect to fertilizers and farm 
machinery. The language he just quoted to you about food and fiber 
are vital, and that the authorities are finding out they are as important 
as anything else, has been brought to their attention by the pounding 
the Secretary of Agriculture has been giving to them recently. 

Senator Russe.iv. If there is any way that this committee can 
support you, Mr. Secretary, I am sure that I speak for all of them 
when I say we want to do so. 

Senator Wuerry. I want the record to show that I certainly was 
not complaining. 

Senator ELLENDER. Oh, no. I am familiar with the work he has 
been doing, and I know he has done everything possible in order to 
see to it that the farmers get fertilizer and farm machinery. 

Senator Russge.v. All right, Mr. Secretary, you may proceed. 
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Secretary BRANNAN. Most insecticides and other chemicals needed 
for healthy plants and animals are available in most areas in reason- 
ably adequate amounts. Sulfur is an exception, of course. We are 
concerned about future supplies of sulfur for both pesticides and 
fertilizer 

Senator Wuerry. You mentioned that you need it for the produc- 
tion of livestock. There has been dispute as to how many livestock 
we have in America at this writing. In other words, I have reference 
to beef cattle and milk cattle. Do you have that at this time? | 
understood that we had about a 4,000,000 increase over a certain 
period. ¥ 

Secretary BRANNAN. 4,100,000, but breaking it down between beef 
and dairy, | would like to have Mr. Wells cover that later. 

Senator Wuerry. Do you have it in the text at any other place? 

Secretary BRANNAN. No, sir 

Senator Wuerry. You mentioned it back here about the supply of 
beef. Why could you not put it in there? Is that all right with vou, 
Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Russexv. All right 

Senator Wuerry. Right in here where you mention livestock 
production on page 4. 

Secretary BRANNAN. All right \Ir. Chairman, we have a table from 
earlier material submitted to several of the committees which gives 
the livestock numbers, first of all on the 1935-39 average, and then 
the amounts in 1947, the amount in 1948, 1949, 1950, and our esti- 
mates for 1951 

Senator Wuerry. That ts fine 

Senator Russeii_. You may offer that for the recor 

The information referred to is as follows: 
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FARM MANPOWER PROBLEM 


Secretary BRANNAN. Manpower is short almost everywhere in the 
country. Fortunately, farm operators and their principal helpers 
are now on the list of critical occupations, which is prepared by the 
Labor Department as a guide for the Defense Department and selec- 
tive service boards. We also have a forma! cooperative arrangement 
with selective service whereby the Agricultural Mobilization Com- 
mittees may call particular farm manpower problems to the attention 
of local draft boards and whereby the draft boards may call upon the 
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agricultural committees for information. However, our reports from 
the field indicate that the farm manpower problem is due far less to 
inductions into the Armed Forces than to industrial employment. 
Farm wages have been going up but they don’t compete very success- 
fully with industrial wages. One lesson we can draw from the man- 
power shortages of the past and present is that we must do everything 
possible to increase efficiency. In this situation, results of research 
take on new meaning, and we also learn new definitions of the word 
‘‘adequate”’ in relation to supplies of machinery, electricity, fertilizer 
and other production goods 

This brings me to the subject of farm prices, I have considered it 
to be one of my major responsibilities in recent months to try to bring 
about a better public understanding of the farm-price situation. For 
a while the public excitement about rises in farm prices seemed to be 
mounting to the proportions of hysteria. Many people seemed to 
forget that farm prices had gone down about one-fourth during 1948 
and 1949 while prices of other things had come down very little or 
had actually risen. It wasn’t until the early part of this vear that the 
average of farm prices caught up with the previous losses. 

Last year’s income, if we express it arbitrarily in terms comparable 
to those used by business and labor, amounted to a return of 5 percent 
on investment, 69 cents an hour for the necessary amount of labor, 
and nothing for management 

Farm income this vear is running at a higher rate, but that is also 
true of national income, and farm returns for the year will still be at 
a modest level in relation to corporate profits, income of business 
management, and wages of nonfarm labor. 

\s a matter of fact, the last four official midmonth farm price 
reports have shown a slight decline in the average of prices received 
by farmers. 

Senator Wuerry. Mr. Secretary, how do you arrive at that 69 
cents an hour for labor on the farms? What is vour basis for com- 
puting it? 

Secretary BRANNAN. We simply took the total number of man- 
hours used in agriculture and the returns to agriculture, taking out a 
proportion for return on the total investment in agriculture. Now 
[ would like to say to you that we did a very careful estimate and 
analysis. I can supply it to vou, and I think it will convince you 
bevond any doubt 

Senator Wuerry. I would like to have that. 

Senator Russeti. BAE issued a statement on that some time ago? 

Secretary BRANNAN. That is right, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator WHerry. | am just wondering how that compares. Have 
you gone out and made spot checks on that in localities to see what 
they are paying for labor? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Well, those figures are available also. They 
were not included here because this was not what we were paving 
labor, this was how much farm people generally would get per hour 
out of the total return 

Senator WHerry. | understand that that is what vou are charging 
up for labor in this computation for pricing. 

Secretary BRANNAN. That is right. 

Senator Wuerry. On the other hand, that ought to be about the 
average price you are paying for labor in the average community. 
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Mr. Weuus. May I make a comment? This calculation was for 
the vear 1950, Senator. As a matter of fact, the 69 cents an hour 
return to all farm labor was not much different than wages to hired 
labor in general. 

Senator Wuerry. If you are not paving that much vou would have 
difficulty getting farm labor. I was wondering if vou checked this 
because that is practically 70 cents an hour. Ordinarily you would 
expect your ordinary labor rate to run higher than farm labor. 

Mr. McCormick. Senator, | am paying on my farm $6 a day and 
furnishing the house now. 

Senator WHerry. What does that figure out to? 

Mr. McCormick. Sixty cents plus the house. 

Senator Wuerry. In our territory when you hire a man by the 
month of course you get a different rate than when you hire him 
by the hour. I am telling you if a fellow had to go out to hire farm 
labor with money in his pocket at 69 cents an hour he would not get 
much labor. 

Mr. Weius. May I add that for calendar 1951 it is probable that 
on the same basis the return to farmers would run about 90 cents 
an hour. 

Senator Wuerry. I see. 

Secretary BRANNAN. The parity ratio has also gone down 7 per- 
centage points—in other words, prices received became a little less 
favorable in relation to prices paid. I do not stress this particular 
turn of events because defense expenditures are still going up, and 
the general trend of prices is still upward. Inflation is not licked vet. 
But I do want to point out that farmers are not by any means out- 
running the field. The truth is that the total personal income of 
nonfarm persons will probably be about a fourth higher this vear 
than in 1947, while the net income of farm operators this year, if all 
goes well, probably will only reach the 1947 level and will buy less 
goods than in 1947 


SOIL CONSERVATION AND AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


Another recent development to which I should like to call vour 
particular attention is our reorganization of soil conservation and 
agricultural research activities and our reorientation of administrative 
structure for defense mobilization purposes. I have already men- 
tioned the State and county agricultural mobilization committces. 
These are already fulfilling our expectations and will be very useful 
in the future. 

Senator Wuerry. Mr. Secretary, I do not want to embarrass you, 
but are you in favor of further roll-backs on meat in the light of that 
statement right there? If you do not care to put it on the record, all 
right, but I am anxious to know because that is very revealing. I 
mean without subsidies, are vou in favor of the second and third roll- 
back without subsidy in the light of that statement? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Senator, we made a very careful statement on 
the subject. 

Senator Wuerry. Have you? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Yes; in which we have said that except for the 
man who bought heavy steers for feeding at somewhere above 33 cents 
that he would not be hurt by the first roll-back, and if he paid not more 
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than 33 cents he would not be hurt by the second, and the table also 
showed 

Senator Wuerry. That is with the corn at its present price and so 
forth? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Yes; and of course corn prices have been very 
stable. 

Senator Wuerry. Up to now? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Yes 

Senator Wuerry. The planting in our country has been terrible, 
and I am wondering whether it will not affect it later on. Certainly 
it was true in Nebraska and parts of Kansas. 


CORN CARRY-OVER 


Secretary BRANNAN. The present condition of the corn crop might 
have some inflationary effect on the price of corn, but there are also 
some deflationary influences, one of which is the fact that we had 
around a 900,000,000 bushel carry-over from last vear. 

Senator Wuerry. But it is getting critical now again? 

Secretary BRANNAN. That will stand us in good stead for this year, 
and there may be enough of it left to be a cushion for next year. 

Senator WuHerry. Do you have the statement you made on roll- 
back? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Yes, sir. It is in the one you have in which 
the numbers of beef cattle are shown. 

Senator Wuerry. Right in here? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Yes, sir 

Senator WHerry. Thank you very much. 

Secretary Brannan. We have made e@ very good start toward 
unifying our conservation activities so that we can operate not only 
more economically but also under a single policy. I particularly want 
to point out that we are making good progress in consolidating all of 
our State and county offices. Prior to February 15, when I directed 
that this consolidation be carried out as rapidly as possible, State 
offices of our Department agencies were consolidated in only 3 States; 
in 23 States, they were located in different cities; in the other 22 
States, they were located at different places in the same city. Without 
roing into detail, | can report that definite authorizations have 
been issued for consolidations in 12 of the 23 States where the offices 
have been located in different cities. Desirable space is hard to find, 
but we are making good progress. 

In the counties 848 consolidations are now in effect. That is 28 
percent of the total. Our current effort is just beginning to get 
results in the counties. 

Senator WHerry. Do you mean by that the old AAA and the 
county service are being consolidated? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Further than that the old AAA, now the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration, Farmers Home Administra- 
tion, Soil Conservation Service, and if we have a Farm Credit office 
in the locality it will come in; the county agent is invited to join be- 
cause I have no power to order him to do anything. I have no power 
over him whatsoever, but he is invited to come in. 

Senator WHerry. Do most of them come in? 
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Secretary BRANNAN. In some of the localities they are coming in 
It depends partly on the attitude of the extension directors in the 
States 

We want to push ahead just as fast as we can with this work. It 
is important from the sts indpoint of the Department; it is important 


from the standpoint of farmers; and | believe you consider it impor 
tant from your standpoint. 


POSSIBLE EFFECT OF JENSEN RIDER 


However, | must point out to you that one provision of the bill 
vou are considering will seriously curtail, if not completely kill, our 
consolidation plans at the State level. | refer to the provision genet 
ally known as the Jensen rider 

Whenever vou move an office from one city to another, you lm 
evitably lose a number of employees, particularly those in the lowe: 
grades. A good many will resign rather than move. That ts espe- 
cially true in times like these when jobs are plentiful. Most field 
offices are small to begin with—many have only one, two, or thre 
emplovees. The Jensen rider would put such a tight limit on new 
recruitments that we would not be able to operate satisfactorily, if at 
all, after making moves that resulted in substantial numbers of resig- 
nations 

Senator WHerry. How would it ki 

Secretary BRANNAN. Because we could not move if we were going 


!! the consolidation plan? 


to lose the emplovees. 

Senator Wuerry. You lose 10 percent in administration? 

Senator CHavez. But the Jensen rider says it can be one in four 

Senator Russe... If you move an office that had eight employees 
it would be hit hard 

Senator Wuerry. Thev would not resign. 

Senator CHAVEZ Yes, they would 
senator Russe.LI You cannot get a man to move from one city 
to another on a low-grade job when he can get a job right in Omaha 

Senator Cuavez. Especially when he has a little home or a litt! 
farm 

Secretary BRANNAN. Senator Chavez, that is the point, a house is 
harder to find than a job, so they just give up the job and keep th 
house; they prefer to find a new job. 

Senator Wuerry. How about the way the Senate handled the 


~ 


personne! 
REDUCTION IN PERSONNEL 

Secretary Brannan. I'd like to discuss that later. 

As a matter of fact, the Department has reduced its personne! very 
substantially in recent years in Washington as well as in the field 
for example, we have 13,000 fewer full-time emplovees than in 1940 
and total employment at the end of December 1950 was 1,500 lowe: 
than a vear earlier. These reductions have been large enough that 
an arbitrary percentage limitation in addition would handicap ou: 
work verv seriously. 

Senator Wuerry. Are those actual reductions or reductions wher 
you transfer them to other agencies’ 
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Seeretary BranNAN. Senator, those have been actual reductions 
because we did not set up a food administration when Korea occurred. 
We are trying to do the job with the existing agencies, personnel and 
facilities that we have. 

Senator Wuerry. They are actually off the payroll, and that is 
an absolute reduction without qualification? 

Secretary BRANNAN. That is correct, sir. They may be in some 
other agency of Government but not in an agency of the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Senator WHerry. Not under your direction? 

Secretary Brannan. That is right. 

Senator WHerry. If they are out, they are out, and as far as any 
jurisdiction over them, you do not have it? 

Secretary BRANNAN. That is right. 

If we had sought and received authority to set up a vast new 
agricultural defense and food organization, presumably we would be 
in better position to absorb drastic cuts at this time. However, we 
have been operating very carefully and economically. We are using 
for defense work the facilities and programs that already existed 
before the emergency, with only the minimum changes necessary to 
make sure the new duties are met. We believe this is the most 
effective as well as the most economical way to organize our work. 
But because we have not asked new millions for a War Food Adminis- 
tration or other defense set-up, we are operating on a very conserva- 
tive basis and must ask protection against the meat-ax type of cuts. 

Senator WHerry. Is that the Ferguson amendment? What do 
vou mean by the “meat-ax type,” just a 10-percent cut? 

Secretary BRANNAN. The Jensen amendment is the meat-ax type 
of cut; an arbitrary cut which does not recognize the magnitude of 
the job. We borrowed that term from some of the language used by 
some of the Congressmen and Senators. 

Senator Wuerry. We might just as well be frank about it; the 
Ferguson amendment will be offered in this bill. 

Senator Cuavez. There is no question about it. 

Senator Wuerry. That is what I am trying to get in the record 
here. I can see the Jensen amendment, reflecting on that, trans- 
ferring from one locality to another; | can see what your argument is. 
Of course, vou have a defense here, that you are voluntarily cutting 
down the number of emplovees. But the Ferguson amendment will 
be applied, I imagine it will be offered, at least, in this bill because it 
is being offered in all of them. Ido want to say that there were many 
instances where the full time of men was absolutely needed, such as 
ditch work and fire fighting, where they did not cut them. 

I think in your statement, if vou care to, you could touch on that if 
it is agreeable with the chairman. 

Senator Russe... I will ask Mr. Roberts to get up a summary. 

Mr. Roserts. We have such a statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russett. When the Secretary concludes his statement if 
he will offer that for the record. You have it there by agencies? 

Mr. Roserts. It is by agencies and summarized for the Depart- 
ment. 

Senator Russeiy. Are you familiar with the formula applied in the 
Interior Department? 
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Mr. Rozerrs. Yes. This statement indicates the effect of the 
Ferguson amendment on the Department of Agriculture bill. 

Senator Wuerry. That is just what I am asking for. 

Senator Russeii. That will be put in the record at the conclusion 
of the Secretary’s statement. 

Senator Wuerry. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Secretary BRANNAN. The Jensen amendment or any similar measure 
would seriously hamper our crop-reporting service, which must be 
accurate and thorough if it is to be useful; curtail our market news 
service, which has only one or two reporters in most locations; hinder 
our forest fire control work, which depends upon single employees at 
many places; and reduce our protection of Government investment in 
loans, which depends upon supervision by not more than one official 
in most locations. Such a measure by preventing re placeme nt of 
scientists would also probably cut off some lines of research in which 
the Gouernment has a considerable investment in preliminary work 
before final results could be achieved. 

These are only a few of the penalties the public would suffer from 
this unfortunate type of legislation. 

We should not be ordered to do a poor job of handling the public 


business for which we are responsible. I do not know what items of 


business could be eliminated, but it is my firm belief that the Congress 
should tell the executive branch what work to do and what work to 
eliminate, rather than prevent the replacement of experienced people 
to do the authorized work. 

We have followed closely the substitute measures which the Senate 
has been considering to replace the Jensen amendment, and we are 
deeply concerned about the percentage cut approach. This method, 
— the Jensen amendment, virtually eliminates the application of 
judgment in determining priorities among programs and effectively 
nullifies considered action on the individual amounts carried in the bill. 
Actually, if each item is to be cut by an amount equal to 10 percent of 
pers mal services, then the committee will have effectively tied its 
hands before considering the individual items. 

Furthermore, the across-the-board approach would seriously affect 
a number of programs which, because of their recognized importance, 
the House has cut little, if anv. A few examples of the items which 
would be so affected, unless exempted, are the crop and livestock 
reporting service, fighting forest fires, forest research, marketing 
services, enforcement of the Commodity Exchange Act, the Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations, and the expenses of the Federal 
Extension Service 


FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL RELATIONS 


Senator Cuavez. Now there, Mr. Secretary, is the only one I am 
interested in for the moment, the Office of Foreign Agricultural Rela- 
tions. Is there any possibility that for the moment that line of 
endeavor could be curtailed without injustice to vour Department? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Senator, may I say this: That it has been our 
understanding that the committees in the last year or two, and 
particularly the House committee, have been directing us to become 
more active in the foreign agricultural relations field. We have been 
attempting to carry the agricultural phase of the point 4 program 
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through OFAR, and we have also attempted to broaden our facilities 
for learning what is going on in the other countries of the world in 
agricultural termps because as a matte! of fact what happens agri- 
culturally in many of these countries has a very important bearing 
on the rest of their activities 

| just want to be completely frank and say that under what we 
consider certainly to be the desires of the House committee we have 
been putting greater emphasis on our foreign agricultural relations 
work. 

Senator WHerry. What is approximately the number of personne! 
employed in that whole office? 

Secretary BRANNAN. One hundred and thirty-six estimated for 
1952; 138 for 1951. 

Senator Wuerry. That has been set up when: in the last 2 years? 
What was it formerly, before pomt 4 was set up? 

Mr. Roperts. It has been in existence for many years, Senator 
Wherry, and its funds are less now than they have been for some time 
past. In 1944, for example, the Office of Foreign Agricultural Rela- 
tions had an appropriation of half a million dollars. 

Senator Waerry. How many personnel? 

Mr. Roserts. I do not have that translated into personnel that 
far back. 

Senator Russeii. You had 144 in 1944 

Mr. Ropers. In 1947 the appropriation went up substantially to 
$700,000 

Senator Wuerry. But that is not personnel. 

Senator Russeiyt. You went up to 239 m 1950, and that is the maxi- 
mum they ever had employed, and it has come down. 

Senator Wuerry. One hundred and ninety-four in 1940 and 239 in 
1950, is that correct? 

Senator Russe... That is right This is a table that was submitted 
to the House on page Sl of the Hous record, which shows that the 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations had 194 employees in 1944, 
206 employees in 1945, 224 employees in 1946, 240 employees in 1947, 
208 employees in 1948, 217 employees in 1949, 239 employees in 1950 
The budget estimate for 1951 was 133, and the 1952 estimate is 132 

Mr. Roserts. The figures you have read for past years, Senato1 
Russell, | am sure include employment under some point 4 and ECA 
funds that are made available to the OFAR 

Senator Russe_y. You mean they should be added to this? 

Ir. Ronertrs. They are in the figures for the past vears. The 
estimate vou have indicated for 1952 is applicable only to the appro- 
priation for OF AR, which is carried in this bill. That is true also of 
the figure which | gave you just a few moments ago. 

Senator Russeui. It says based on the budget schedule adjusted 
with comparability for 1952 appropriation schedule. 

Mr. Rosertrs. That is correct, sir, but the figures do not includ 
the work we do on a service basis with funds we get from the point 4 
and ECA programs. 

Senator WHerRrRy. So they should be added to these? 

Mr. Roserts. To put them on a completely comparable basis, yes 

Senator WHerry. That is what I am trying to find out. How 
much has this program expanded by this new addition and interest by 
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point 4 over what we have formerly done? We have had this foreign 
agricultural work for many, many years, have we not, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary BRANNAN. That is right, we have. 

Senator Wuerry. Certainly we have gone into Brazil and other 
foreign countries. What I am trying to find out is how much that 
has expanded because of point 4 or any other authorized legislation. 

Mr. Rosperrs. Well, let us take 1950 as an example. The 239 
employees included employees on work which was being done for 
other agencies, while they had only approximately 133 on the regular 
funds that are carried in the agricultural appropriation bill. 

Senator Wuerry. I see. 

Mr. Roserrs. The difference would be the work OFAR is doing for 
ECA and for point 4 programs, and for other agencies. 

Senator Wuerry. So the difference between 133 and the 239 is the 
difference in the expansion of the work for ECA and point 4. 

Mr. Ropers. That is correct 

Senator WHerry. What vear is that? 

Mr. Roserrs. | am using 1950 to get a comparison 

Senator Wuerry. What are you asking for this vear, an increase? 

Mr. Roserrs. We do not ask for any increase, Senator Wherry, 
for the work which is done for programs outside the Department of 
Agriculture 

Senator Wnerry. The other agencies do? 

Mr. Rorerts. With respect. to the ECA appropriation, for ex- 
ampli , they merely make an allocation to us to do a job for them on 
a service basis. We have no idea how much they are going to ask us 
to do in 1952 

Senator Wuerry. The only appropriation you ask for is the regular 
work? 

Mr. Roserts. That is correct, sir 

Senator Wuerry. When we say curtail that vou are talking about 
the regular work and not point } and ECA. If we authorize that 
in that bill, why, vou are the agency that carries out the work? 

Mr. Roserrs. Certain activities, only. 

Senator Wuerry. We provide them the money, but they reim- 
burse you? 

Mr. Roserts. Yes, sir. 

Secretary BRANNAN. Senator, may I add to that, this is referring 
to the people who assemble and analyze agricultural data, received 
through the embassies over the world. 

Senator Wuerry. The administrative costs are charged to you? 

Secretary Brannan. The data are collected by the agricultural 
attachés, who are in the embassies over the world. 

Senator Wuerry. In this bill because it is for the administration 
of the Department of Agriculture? 

Secretary Brannan. That is right. 

Senator Wuerry. If we authorize that work to go on, you have to 
have that administration? 

Secretary BRANNAN. That is right, sir, and somebody here must 
do the job. 

Senator Wuerry. I get it now. 

Just how much would a 10-percent decrease hurt you? Senator 
Chavez asked about this livestock report. What page is that on? 

Senator Cuavez. Page 9. 
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EFFECT OF FERGUSON AMENDMENT ON CROP AND LIVESTOCK REPORTING 
SERVICE 


Senator Wuerry. A few examples of the items which would be so 
affected unless exempted. Senator Chavez mentioned the Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations. Getting back on the home front, 
what would this Ferguson amendment do to an agency like the 
Crop and Livestock Reporting Service? 

Secretary BrRaNnNAN. Cut it 64 people. 

Senator Wuerry. Out of how many? 

Secretary Brannan. That would be 640. 

Senator WuHerry. Would you take them right across the board? 
If you had to make that cut, does that include your field men, too? 

Mr. Wetus. On that one, Senator Wherry, the budget estimates 
as I remember are $2,869,000, and the House allowed $2,850,000. 
If we have to make a 10-percent cut | know of no way to do it except 
to take 10 percent of the people out, and as a matter of fact it will 
probably now take more than 10 percent 

Senator WuHerry. | did not mean to interrupt you, but the 10- 
percent cut, as | understand it, is applied to the budget estimate? 

Senator Cuavez. To the budget estimate 

Mr. Roserrs. It was substantially the same on Crop and Livestock 
estimates work, because the House did not reduce that program. 

Senator Wuerry. They did not cut the budget estimate. 

Mr. Wetus. The budget estimate was $2,866,000, and the House 
allowed $2,850,000. What I am trying to say is that we think that 
is as closely a scheduled piece of work as we have in the Department 
Over two-thirds of the money is spent in the field. If we had to 
make a 10-percent cut, since we have gone into the vear at the rate 
allowed by the House it would mean more than a 10-percent cut, and 
the only way I know of doing it is by cutting out crop and livestock 
reports. The money is all scheduled, and the pressure is on us as a 
matter of fact to speed up and increase our reports—this means 
cutting down on the reports 

Senator Wuerry. | do not want to cut you off. May I ask another 
question, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Russeiyi. Yes 


MARKETING SERVICI 


Senator Wuerry. The Marketing Service, what personnel is in- 
volved in that? 

Mr. Roperts. The Marketing Service would be cut 110 people. 

Senator Wuerry. Just what do they do? I mean not the 100, but 
what does the Marketing Service do? 

Mr. Roserts. The Marketing Service includes, Senator Wherry, a 
market-news service made up of a number of very small offices all 
over the country, one- and two-man offices, that report on local market 
prices and conditions. You cannot cut the employment in the office 
without closing the office itself. The Marketing Service activities also 
include the grading and classing of fruits and vegetables and livestock 
and poultry products, and the establishment of grades and standards 
for that purpose. Also included are the administration of the Grain 
Standards Act, the Seed Act, the Insecticide Act, some of the Perish- 
ible Agricultural Commodities Acts, and the Warehouse Act. Those 

re primarily the functions. 
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Senator Wuerry. You say the market news. I get a weekly letter 
from the Kansas State Agricultural College which gives a summary 
on the markets in livestock and grains and so forth, which I read 
rather assiduously and regularly. Does that have anything to do 
with this? 

Mr. Roserts. It may very well, Senator Wherry. The Federal 
Government cooperates with the States on such reports. 

Senator Russeiu. Mr. Wells can answer that. 

\[r. Wewus. I am sure it is based on the daily market-news reports 
which are issued at Kansas City, Chicago, and so forth. 

Senator Wuerry. For them to do that the have to depend on this 
Marketing Service? 

\ir. Weis. Yes; they have to have someone to report the prices. 

Senator WHERRY. They get their information from here, and they 
put out the news letter; is that correct? 

Mir. Roserrs. The market-news reporters get the information on 
ocal markets, and that information then is used by the college in pre- 


paring the report 


’ 


Senator Wuerry. How much personnel do they have? 

Vir. Roperts. For the Marketing Service, there are carried in the 
timate 2,538 annual positions 

Senator WHerry. What is the budget estimate? What did the 
louse do to you? I think that is important in the record here. 


Mr. Rorerts. The budget estimate was $11,396,000. As I re- 
member it. the House reduced that bv about half a million dollars. 
Then they inserted a language provision which would permit the 


lassine of certain of the commodities, such as cotton, tobacco, and 


so forth, on a reimbursement basis from the Commodity Credit 


Corporatior The budget estimates for other Marketing Service 
es were allowed by the House 

Senator Wuerry. Thank you very much. I believe I understand 

Senator Russeiy. You may proceed, Mr. Secretary 
BraNNAN. Many activities, alreadv cut by the House, 
ould be cut even more under the Ferguson amendment. These 
clude animal-disease control and eradication, Plant Industry re- 
arch, blister-rust control, Crop Insurance Corporation, operating 
the Farmers Home Administration, and the Office of the 

se" 


In considering the application of specific limitations on amounts for 
personal services. such as those attached to one or two of the other 
ills, | urge you to weigh the additional accounting burden which 
vould result. Such limitations would practically double the number 
oft separate accounts we would have to keep. The inere ased workload 
nvolved in establishing and maintaining the additional accounting 
records, in making up reports, together with the numerous auditing 
problems which would arise, would inevitably divert into red tape a 
large proportion of funds appropriated for agricultural-program 


Activities 
AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 
C;,oing now into specific budget tems, | should like to call your 


attention to the provision for the agricultural conservation program 
the item entitled “Conservation and use of agricultural land resources.’ 
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The House bill provides $28,500,000 less for the 1951 program than 
the budget estimates call for, and authorizes for 1952 a program of 
$225,000,000 compared with the budget estimate of $285,000,000. 
Actually, these figures do not tell the whole story 

Without going into all the complicated ins and outs of it, here is 
essentially the story: 

Under section 1214 last vear, there was a cut of $26 million. How- 
ever, it was understood that this was not to nullify the advance au- 
thorization carried in the 1950 appropriation act. since, under the 
law, we were able to borrow additional funds from Commodity 
Credit Corporation so that we could make the payments farmers were 
entitled to under the 1950 crop-vear program. Now, the House bill 
nother cut—this one a cut of $28 million—and the 


for 1952 makes : 
House committee report suggests that, if necessary to meet announced 
payment rates on the 1951 crop program, the cut could again be 
offset by additional borrowings from CCC However, the total 
amount of borrowings for this purpose that can be outstanding at 
anv one time is $50 million So, vou can see that we will be more 
than exhausting this borrowing authority 

Senator WaHerry. I would like to ask a question at this poim\ 
Under what theory does the House expe *t you to borrow from the 
Commodity Credit Corporation with the payment of the authoriza- 
tions under this act on soil conservation? What is the theory that 
they present? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Senator, | am sorry; I do not think I can give 
it to vou. . 

Senator Russeuy. | can give the theory that they presented to the 
Senate conferees last year. They stated that in their opinion the 
actual payments would not run higher than the amount that was ap- 
propriated, but that out of an abundance of precaution if they did 
run higher they were to go into the Commodity Credit Corporation 
funds. Of course, there have been several vears when the actual 
payments were not as much as the appropriation, and the House 
estimated what would be the actual payments. 

Senator Wuerry. | see 

Senator Russeiit. The Senate, of course, insisted very vigorously 
on the amount of the Senate appropriation, which was the full amount 
authorized by law in the preceding agricultural bill for the vear 1951. 
The House insisted that the amount of their appropriation would 
actually care for the payments of farmers, but if they did not they 
finally authorized this device of borrowing from the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 

Senator Wuerry. Thank vou 

Senator Russeui You may proce d, Mr. Secretary. 

secretary BRANNAN. It is worth noting also that this authority was 
originally granted for quite a different purpose, that purpose being to 
advance conservation materials and services to farmers before appro- 
priations become available for a new crop-vear program. Suppose 
that we do borrow up to the $50 million limit to meet the program 
commitments on the 1951 crop. Then we will no longer be able to 
work out an adequate program to furnish conservation materials and 
services to farmers in advance of the payments they earn 
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COMMODITY CREDIT FUNDS ADVANCED 


Senator Russeti. Mr. Secretary, can you actually give what 
amount was advanced by the Commodity Credit funds under this 
section 1214? 

Secretary BRANNAN. It was about $24,000,000. 

Mr. GetssLer. $23,750,000. 

Senator Wuerry. Then you actually borrowed the amount of 
money within a few thousand dollars which was taken out of the bill? 

Secretary Brannan. That is right. 

Senator Wuerry. And you had to do that to meet the authorization 
under the act? 

Secretary Brannan. That is right, to meet the commitments. 

Senator Wuerry. | mean the commitment under the act. 

Secretary Brannan. That is right. 

Beyond this, the House bill reduces the authority to plan the 
1952-crop-vear program, for which funds will be carried in the 1953 
appropriation, from the $285-million level preposed in the budget to 
$225 million. I am sure you understand that this advance authoriza- 
tion constitutes our ‘“‘charter’’ for announcing practices and rates for 
1952. 

The details of this case are complicated, but the facts are very 
simple. The facts are that we must keep our Nation strong for the 
long future ahead. We do not know how long aggressive communism 
will threaten our way of life. We must be militarily strong as long 
as the threat continues. We can be militarily strong only if our 
agriculture is strong and productive, only if our soil resources are 
fertile. Moreover, our population is still expanding at the rate of about 
6,000 persons a day. We've got to make our soil even more productive 
if all Americans of the future are to have a chance at a good diet. 

Senator Wuerry. I am a little bit confused. You say “authorized 
under section 1214 last year.’’ This year the House bill, as vou say 
in your first paragraph, cuts the program from $285,000,000 approved 
bv the Budget to $225.000.000: is that correct? 

Secretary Brannan. That is the authorization for the following 
vear, the 1952 crop vear program. 

Senator Wuerry. Have you made commitments in excess of that? 

Secretary BRANNAN. No. 

Senator WuHerry. Are you liable to? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Well, we certainly are not 

Senator Russet. Each year when we appropriate for the soil- 
conservation program for the previous vear we put the limit on the 
program that the Secretary is authorized to announce for the succeed- 
ing vear 

Secretary BRANNAN. That is correct 

Senator Russeiit. The House $225 million fund means that he is 
limited to announcing a soil conservation program that will cost 
$225 million rather than announcing $285 million as the program as 
authorized by the budget. He cuts his cloth to fit the appropriation. 
Next vear the appropriation is made in the amount authorized. This 
year they did not appropriate the full amount of last year’s author- 
ization. 

Secretary Brannan. That is correct, they did not. 

Senator Wuerry. That is the second question I was going to ask 
you. First, in announcing your program for the next year is that 
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based upon your previous year? Do you get into contracts or into 
actual work or do you have to carry out commitments that would 
exceed, say, the $225 million? Do you cut off anything here where 
you have a $285 million conservation program going and you cut it 
down to $225 million? Is all of that $285 million taken care of and 
paid for when it is all through? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Well, when we are informed as to how much 
money will be available for a conservation program for next year we 
cut our program to fit that amount of money. 

Senator Wuerry. In cutting that program do you discontinue any- 
thing that otherwise you might continue that is in process? 

Secretary BRANNAN. You necessarily have to. 

Senator Wuerry. Do you make any commitments on a $285 
million basis that might have to be carried over to the next appro- 
priation? 

Secretary BRANNAN. No. In other words, we will not make com- 
mitments 2 years in advance, just 1 year in advance. 

Senator WuHerry. Of course, you cut down your program, I under- 
stand, but you are not involved by cutting the program down to 
$225 million as regards any commitment? 

Secretary BRANNAN. No, sir. 

Senator WHerry. You have concluded those anyhow, but it is a 
question of slowing down your program? 

Secretary BRANNAN. That is right. 

Senator Russe.iit. For example, Senator Wherry, in 1947 the 
authorization for the year 1948 was cut to $150 million over my very 
violent protest. 

Senator WuHerry. It seems to me | heard you mention it on the 
floor. 

Senator Russeiyi. The repercussions, when they found out about 
it in 1948, were rather severe. They did not know in 1947 it was cut 
because that was the authorization for the next year’s program, but 
they found out about it in 1948. 

Senator Wuerry. Where does this $26 million come in? Under 
section 1214 last vear there was a cut of $26 million. Explain that 
to me again, will vou? You borrowed $25 million something from 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. Now why did that have to 
happen? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Well, Senator, we had an authorized program 
last year of $285 million. 

Senator WuHerry. That is right. 

Secretary BRANNAN. Now we programed in advance of the time 
on the basis that we were going to get the money for that. 

Senator WHerry. That is right. 

Secretary BRANNAN. We did not get the total amount of the 
money in direct appropriation and, therefore, we had to take it out 
of Commodity Credit under the borrowing authority, which was 
designed for an entirely different purpose. 

Senator RusseL,. You might explain there that the borrowing 
authority was designed to enable you to make advances prior to the 
time the appropriation was available and theoretically the funds 
borrowed from the Commodity Credit Corporation were to be repaid 
from the appropriation made for that year. 
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Secretary BRANNAN. That is right, but it was not done. Last vear 
they used that as part of the funds to bring it up to the program as 
wuthorized in the preceding year. 

Senator Wuerry. Say that the program remains at $225 million 
this year. You would have to get the authority from the Congress 
to borrow additional funds from the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
is that correct? 

Secretary BRANNAN. No. The $225 million we are talking about is 
the next year’s program. 

Senator Wuerry. I mean this year’s program if you fall short in 
this program, can you borrow? 

Secretary BRANNAN. This year’s program is $285 million. To 
carry it out there has been appropriated here $256 million. 

Senator Wuerry. I get it. 

Secretary BRANNAN. They sav, “Go get the balance out of that 
borrowing fund.”’ 

Senator Waerry. Now, then, have they done anything like that 
in the House for this next year or do you expect to get $225 million 
out of the current appropriations? 

Secretary BRANNAN. No; presumably whatever figure is agreed 
upon for next year would be appropriated. 

Senator Russet.t. They cannot take it out of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation next year, Mr. Secretary, without some legislative 
provision. 

Secretary BRANNAN. That is right because we cannot borrow more 
than $50 million. 

Senator Russe.i. Because you will exhaust your borrowing power, 
which was never designed for this purpose at all 

Secretary Brannan. That is right 

Senator Russe.u. Speaking bluntly about it, it has been a means 
of trying to make the appropriations appear as ey, h they have been 
cut when they were taking the money from the Commodity Credit 
Corporation 

Mr. Ronerts. Mr. Chairman, if the House figure stands for the 
program this vear we will not have an adequate balance left in our 
borrowing authority from Commodity Credit Corporation to make 
necessary advances of materials on the 1952 program. We will be 
short 

Mr. Geisster. Last vear the appropriated funds were less than 
the authorization. so we borrowed $40,750,000 

\fr. Rorerts. There is a tabulation on page 2 of the note on this 
item that shows the extent to which we will fall short next vear 

Senator Russeuyu. Is there anything to indicate that you will not 
have practices followed which would entitle farmers to payment for 
the full amount of their payment this vear and also the remaining 
borrowing from the Commodity Credit Corporation? 

Mr. Rorerrs. It appears that we will be able to meet the com- 
mitment under the $285 million program by borrowing from the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, but that would leave us short in the 
use of borrowing authority to make the necessary advances of mate- 
rials, fertilizers, and so forth, that we should make on next year’s 
program 

Senator Russeiit. Which you have been making almost since the 
Inception of this program? 
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Mr. Roperrs. Yes, sir 

Senator WHerry. That is exactly the thing I was trying to bring 
out. That is going to be so encumbered that you will have to rely 
next year on a direct appropriation of $225 million, and in the next 
fiscal year—that is, this fiscal year we are in right now, 1952, your 
borrowing power is going to be so encumbered that you will not be 
able to make the necessary advances on the commitments and so 
forth? 

Mr. Roperrs. Advances on the 1952 crop program; ves, sir. 

Senator Wuerry. That is what 1 mean. Was that discussed in 
the House hearing? 

Mr. Rogerrs. This proposal came out of the House 

Senator Wuerry. Did they discuss it in the hearings? 

Mr. Rogerts. Not this proposal; no, sir. 

Senator Wierry. This came out on the floor of the House? 

Mr. Roperts. It was reported oul by the House committee 

secretary BRANNAN After the hea: ngs were closed 

Senator Wuerry. | see. 

Senator Russe. Proceed 

secre lary BRANNAN. Farmers are already bearing at least half thi 
cash cost of the practices under the agricultural conservation program 
besides investing their own work in them We are improving thi 
program so as to get more lasting good trom every conservation dolla 
spent 


This critical period hardly seems the time to make conservati: 


pil 
less attractive or less feasible for the farmers of this country On the 
contrary, | think we should « courage great conservation effort, as 
much creat is We possi ty Cul 
COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 
Three provisions nN i! bill affecting CCC seem to me to req 
careful review One ts tl limitation on use of C¢ ‘C funds for 1am) 
strative expenses In ittinge the amount that ean be used fror 
S19 illion i 1951 to $15 million (or possibly only $14 million) 1 
952, the bill makes a very large assumption as to possibk Lu 
n pri support activity Price supports operate not o1 ly in time ol 
surpluses but anv time that big harvests are temporarily floo ling bilf 
rkets to the extent t! at the listribution syste m can’t keep up We 
hop e going to \ bic es ! op tl Vea Wi ! iis 
" e support to ee r¢ roducet ot ion ple ct 0 7 
rrain sorehums We expe nil corn op and want farn » in 
able to keep most of it on ir farms fi ter feeding. We will hav 
ot of price-support activity even ufsewe have no surplu CS. Also, 
we Inust Manage our inventories and handle the ir disposal in such it 
Wav as to protect the Government’s investment 
| mentioned that the $15 million authorized might drop to 
$14 million. That is due t language which savs $1 million mus 
stay in reserve unless there are substantial s pluses of the basi 
ommod es. In \ ( h MMportam i nanny non bs s on 
modities in the present emergency, | seriously question the ad 
bility of this additional limit. Even without this provision, the cu 
in administrative funds for CCC is 20 percent We have gotte 
Ur Work down to the point where wi believe we can get by on 
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$16.8 million if nothing happens to increase the load, but we don’t 
see how we can operate with $14 million plus the reserve of $1 million. 

I also ask you to provide for the reimbursement of CCC for 
expenses incurred during the fiscal year 1950 under the International 
Wheat Agreement. The House bill fails to do this. The budget 
proposed that CCC be reimbursed by transfer from section 32 funds. 
The House committee proposed to do it by having the Secretary 
of the Treasury cancel notes issued by CCC, but this was rejected 
on a point of order. The amount involved is $76,808,000. 

Senator Russe.v. Is that a recurring appropriation, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russe.v. It costs us that much each year for this interna- 
tional wheat fund? 

Secretary BRANNAN. It has, Mr. Chairman, the last couple of years. 
It will vary, of course, from year to year. 

Senator Wuerry. Before you go any ‘further I just want to ask 
vou, what is the result as regards the quality of the grain in these 
storage bins that have been put at these concentration points where 
they have buildings similar to a Quonset hut? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Senator, | think you will find the quality of 
that grain to be very good. As a matter of fact, some of the grain 
put in in 1948 and 1949 is in excellent shape and actually, because it 
went in in better shape, is in better storable condition today than 
some of the 1950 crop. 

Senator Wuerry. If a farmer places grain in one of those bins and 
it deteriorates it is charged against him, ts it not? 

Secretary BRANNAN. If it 1s on his land in his storage and he has 
taken a loan against it, then he is responsible for the quality of it. 

Senator Wuerry. That is what I mean 

Secretary BRANNAN. Now if the loan has been consummated and 
the grain has been transferred to the Commodity Credit Corporation 
and we put it in a concentration of bins, then we are responsible for it. 

Senator Wuerry. Let me ask you this question: Have you had 
any bad results? Do you loan any at all at these concentration 
points or is that all your grain? 

Secretary BRANNAN. No; most of it will be grain that we have 
taken over. I am talking now particularly about wheat, not so 
much about corn. Most of the grain in there that is wheat is our 
grain 

Senator Wuerry. But there is some in there that farmers have 
put in that they borrowed on? 

Secretary BRANNAN. No. 

Senator Wuxerry. I do not want to get technical. I can see where 
a farmer on his own land stores it and borrows on it and has the 
responsibility of keeping that grain in good shape, but what I am 
talking about, I thought that farmers, where they did not have those 
bins that they could take it to one of these concentration points and 
still borrow on it. Do you mean to tell me that all of the grain that 
is in those concentration points is owned by the Government and the 
farmer has sold his grain and it is liquidated? 

Mr. Getsster. May I answer that? Practically all of the grain 
on bin site is the property of the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
but there have been a few instances where the bins were not all filled 
and farm storage was not adequate. Then the farmers were given 
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the opportunity of coming in and renting one of the bins on the bin 
site and storing their grain in there, but they were responsible for it 
just as if it was on their own property 

Senator Wuerry. That is a very minimum amount, is that correct? 

Mr. Getsster. That is correct. 

Senator Wuerry. I have had one or two letters from farmers who 
thought they were being penalized by the grain not coming out as 
good as it might have 

Mr. Getsster. They are always responsible for the grain in their 
own storage. 

Senator Wuerry. | understand that if it is on their own farm 
beeause it is as though they went to a bank and borrowed there. 

Mr. Gersster. That is right. 

Senator Wuerry. But I did think that some farmers like you said 
had put grain in these concentration bins, and there you operate the 
bins. 

Mr. GretssLter. No 

Senator WHerry. | supposed you did because the Government put 
them up. But in this case they rent those bins and that is an accom- 
modation to them, and when they put the grain in there you tell them 
they are responsible for the way it is handled in the quality as it comes 
out? 

Mr. Getsster. That is right 

Senator Wuerry. If a farmer puts it in there and borrows on it and 
it costs him money and he does not have the credit, what do you do, 
take a claim? 

Secretary BRANNAN. These are nonrecourse loans. That is one 
of the fundamental characteristics of the program. 

Senator Wuerry. So if he goes in there and the quality is bad all 
you get 1s his paper? 

Mr. Getsster. If the quality is bad, he is responsible. 

Senator Wuerry. If he is good for it. 

Mr. Geisster. We have to depend on him paying it. 

Mr. McCormick. The farmer may have some payments coming to 
him from other programs and that would be offset. 

Senator Wuerry. | see. But there is very little of that being 
done, anyhow, very little of the farmers renting these bins at these 
concentration points. Generally speaking, the grain in there belongs 
to the United States Government? 

Mr. Geisster. That is right. 

Secretary Brannan. That is correct. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION PROGRAMS 


This is a new appropriation item and includes funds to administer 
both acreage allotment and marketing-quota programs, and agricul- 
tural-production programs which are designed to assist farmers in 
attaining needed production for defense. The budget estimate 
included $20,000,000 for these programs. The House bill provides 
only $8,300,000, and applied the cut of $11,700,000 against the 
amount requested for the agricultural-production programs. 

l ask that vou provide $14,000,000 under this item—an increase of 
$5,700,000 over the House bill. 

Senator CHavez. Mr. Secretary, may I interrupt right there? 
Of course, | appreciate the fact that you are only asking for $14,000,000 
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stead of the budget estimate of $20,000,000. That is what gets 


congressional committees in trouble once in a while and gets us con- 


fused If vou can do with $14,000,000 now why did you try to 
rustify, or why did the budget ask for, $20,000,000? Are vou unable 
to justify the $20,000,000? 1 do not like to have you justify 
$20,000,000 before the budget and then the House euts it down and 
hen vou sav, “We ean get along with $14,000,000.” 

secretal NNAN. The answer is in the next sents nee, Senator. 

Senator vez. Oh ha hy 

Secretarv BRANNAN. We are revising our estimate downward by 
$6,000,000 « the assumption that in line with certain references in 

1¢ Elouse « nmittee |] ) t, W may use funds : ppropriat “il for the 

ri iti ral nservation prograun or expenses 1) carrving out the 
agricult il production program We feel that this is the very 
minimum we shall need to carry out programs necessary to achieve 

q roe | . 

In oth varde that , us some flexibilitv mn the Hlouse report. 

Senator CHAN Ther mn that lL asked that que tion about which 
| aim concel “l that | ao not want the idea LO prevall that every 
time vour Department or any department goes before the Budget 
Bu eau | tL Lhey o | \ h neures t] iL are not necessarily ade- 
aqua mut th o down there and ask for $20,000,000 with the hope of 
retting 516,000,000 | feel that when you go the the Budget Bureau 
und ask for $20,000,000 at yvou mean 520,000,000 

<3 ‘ttarv Brannan. We do. Senator Chavez. 

Senator Cuavez. | do not want that idea to prevail that vou are 
trving to load the bill by asking the Budget Bureau for so much more 
hat vou cannot use. You understand it is not a question of criticism 
because | have heard them over and over again, “Well, they will ask 
for $40.000.000 and they need only $30,000,000.” and | think that is 
had 


Secretary BRANNAN. I think it is, too, Senator, and we do not resort 
to that kind of tactics 

Senator Cuavez. You can see now why vou can use $14,000,000 
instead of $20,000,000. But when you see the figure $20,000,000 
is approved by the Budget Bureau and then al! of a sudden you hear 
$14,000,000 without any explanation, or those who have not heard the 
explanation, they will say, “‘Well, why didn’t they say $14,000,000 
at the start?” Thev will not understand it 

Senator Wuerry. Let me go on just another step | want to ask 
two questions. The first one is on the one Senator Chavez brought 
up. We may use funds appropriated for the agricultural conserva- 
tion program for expenses in carrying out the agricultural production 
programs. How can you afford to cut that down if it has been 
justified? Why take money out of that? Why not take it out in the 
first place? 

Secretary Brannan. Well, Senator, we are confronted here with the 
question of trying to get the maximum production out of the available 


acres of land in the country. 

Senator Wuerry. I understand the purpose. 

Secretary Brannan. Now if this kind of arrangement and the 
language which the House used gives us enough flexibility we can 
bring those two programs in closer alinement and get some additional 


production. 
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Senator WHerry. But it is a fact that all in the world you are 
doing here is getting $14,000,000 out of appropriations for this item 
and then you get your difference to make up the $20,000,000 by taking 
it from some other program. It is just like the House on this Com- 
modity Credit Corporation proposition, cutting down the appropria- 
tion and they say you have cut some appropriations, but in reality 
you pick it up some other place. If you can pick it up some other 
place, why do we appropriate that amount of money some other place? 
That is the question | am asking. Personally | would rather ap- 
propriate the $20,000,000 if that is what we have to do and cut it in 
this other place where they are going to let you take the funds if you 
want it. 

Then you have a straight appropriation and you know what i 
for, it is bemg paid for by direct appropriations, as it should be, and 
vou are not taking $14,000,000 out of direct appropriations and 


Is 


picking up som thine out of some other place, 


secretary SRANNAN. Senator, | would just like to make this cle ar, 
that the magnitude of the job which lies before us all the time is far 
greater than the amount of money we will ever receive in any one 
vear to get it done 

Senator WHERRY | am not questioning that. 

Senator CHavez. We want to cooperat 

Senator Wuerry. | am not questioning that. 

Senator Cuavez. | agree with you completely, Mr. Secreta 

Senator WHerry. Why do vou appropriate $6,000,000 to tl 
servation Department to give to this? If this $6,000,000 vou are 
voing to take out of this “funds appropriated for the agricultural 


conservation program for expenses in carrying out the agricultural 


ry. 
ic ( ‘on- 


production program,” if that can be cut, if vou are going to take it 
out of there to vel the $20 000 000 here | am following out Senator 
Chavez's suggestion that we ought to take it out of that program in 
the first place and put it over here. 

Senator Cuavez. I feel differently about that 

Senator WHerry. | am not saving vou can do that 

Senator CHavez. We appropriated that for soil conservation or 
conservation of resources, and I think they were necessary 

Senator WHerry. | am not disputing that. 

Senator Cuavez. | personally do not feel that cutting that particu- 
lar item should be done to do this job. 

Senator Wuerry. You did not understand me. The point I am 
making is this: The House apparently wanted to cut this appro- 
priation of $20,000,000 down to $14,000,000. In order to do it we 
are going to make a direct appropriation, or rather vou feel you can 
do it now by doing what? By having the flexibilit, of cone over to 
some other funds, the conservation funds, and getting $6,000,000 if 
vou need it. 

Senator Cuavez. This will straighten it out. Is not the conser- 
vation fund just as important as this fund? 

Senator Wuerry. Yes. 

Secretary BRANNAN. Yes; itis. The conservation fund basically is 
to increase our production capacity, too, and to maintain our soil 
resources on a long-term basis. This would be a shift in acceleration 
on immediate production preserving the conservation principles at 
the same time. That is about all that is involved. 
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Senator Wuerry. Then are you satisfied if you get an appropriation 
of $14,000,000 here, or whatever your program is, to take the difference 
off from your conservation program? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Well, we have fallen into this difficulty here 
because we were trying to go along with the House. 

Senator Wuerry. | understand. 

Secretary BRANNAN. I| think the logic of what you are saying is 
sound. We are just trying to go along with them. 

Senator Russe.v. I have some sympathy with the House approach 
to it. Of course, your conservation program normally is based upon 
using acres of land. You have acreage allotments and you have not 
only acreage allotments but greater restrictions where they are 
necessary. 

Now we are faced with a different problem, trying to increase 
production, increase acreage to be planted in the commodities most 
needed. I can see where we should never stop emphasizing the 
importance of soil conservation because when we get into one of 
these great international crises like we are in today we of necessity 
like to take land that is in the conservation program and put it in 
the production program. 

Secretary BRANNAN. That would be the kind of shift that would be 
made 

Senator Cuavez. That is the only justification, the necessity of the 
moment? 

Secretary Brannan. That is right, and we would certainly try 
to select those lands that continued intensive cultivation would do 
the least harm to. 

Senator Russevyu. This is altogether a temporary program that 
you are discussing here today? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russe.ii. Just to meet the world needs as they exist now, 
it is really a wartime production is what it really amounts to? 

Secretary Brannan. That is right. We will present the same idea 
later on in future appropriations if required to do so in the form of a 
request for funds like the funds which are now going for increases in 
factories for production. We did that during the last war, in other 
words, the Farm Security Administration went out and increased 
production directly through loans and assistance in obtaining seeds 
and so forth. 

Senator RusseLty. What I cannot understand is why the machinery 
on soil conservation and your production marketing laws, your local 
committees and your local agents, why could not they just shift the 
emphasis from the conservation and acreage allotment program? 
You have taken all of those off, and you have no marketing quotas. 

Secretary Brannan. Except on tobacco and peanuts. 

Senator Russe.ty. Yes, you have one on peanuts; I have heard 
something about that. But those are the only two commodities you 
have the quotas on, and you have taken your acreage allotments 
off on cotton and wheat, have you not? 

Secretary Brannan. That is right. 

Senator Russet. So why do these same people, the county com- 
mitteemen, why have these funds at all? 

Mr. Geissier. The other funds were reduced. Last year there 
was an appropriation of, I believe, $32,300,000 for the acreage allot- 
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ment and marketing work. That work has been reduced to only 
tobacco and peanuts. In this amount there is approximately $5,800,- 
000 for that work, and the rest of it would go for this production guides 
work and planning. 

Senator Russe.iy. | now understand it. $20,000,000 was in lieu of 
the appropriation which we gave vou in last year’s bill to impose your 
quotas? 

Mr. GetssLer. That is correct. 

Senator Russe.v. This is in lieu of that? 

Mr. Roserts. Yes, except for funds carried in this bill to the 
extent of $5,800,000 for acreage allotments and marketing quotas on 
peanuts and tobacco. The other such funds have been eliminated. 
As a matter of fact, Senator Russell, we put in reserve about $11,000,- 
000 of the funds appropriated for acreage allotments and marketing 
quotas last year—funds which were not used because allotments and 
quotas were taken off these other crops. 

Senator Russeiy. You just change the title of the appropriation, 
instead of it being for acreage allotments and marketing quotas on 
cotton, wheat, and corn, you now just designate it as a production 
program appropriation? 

Mr. Roserts. Yes, sir 

Senator Russeiy. All right. This will be used largely to pay these 
committeemen and others who work in the field with the farmers? 

Mr. Getssuer. This is substantially for field operations. 

Senator Russe.u. | see. 

Secretary Brannan. That is correct. 

Senator Russeiu. | have not had an opportunity to study this 
bill as closely as I usually do 

Mr. Gerssuter. This $14,000,000 is broken down, $5,800,000 for 
acreage allotments and marketing quotas, $6,200,000 for production 
guides work and $2,000,000 for assistance to farmers in obtaining 
necessary facilities for production. 

Secretary BRANN AN It is very necessary to have enough money to 
work out plans and to carry out programs to produce enough to meet 
all foreseeable future needs. This production won’t just happen. 
We must take specific action to guide the productive capacity of this 
Nation’s farms into the desired channels. In carrying out our pro- 
duction plans farmers will run into a number of production prob- 
lems—problems on farm machinery, repair parts, feed, labor, sup- 
plies, and so on. 

The grave world situation has brought about a sharp step-up in 
both military and civilian requirements. We also expect foreign 
demand to continue high or to increase because of crop failures and 
rearmament programs abroad. All in all, everything points to con- 
tinued high production requirements next vear—we need to maintain 
high rates of production because the emergency may last a long time 
and because our population is growing every year. And the job will 
not be easy. Agriculture must produce from the same land that is 
now in use—very little more can be brought into production. This 
means that every acre of cropland will have to produce its maximum; 
that we must plan production within a balanced schedule so as to do 
the least damage possible to the cropland we have. 

We don’t need increases in all commodities. Rather we will need 
selective increases. And in order to get the right amount of the right 
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crops, farmers will need to know the national needs before they make 
their definite farm plans. We feel that the establishment of produe- 
tion guides will be of invaluable assistance to farmers in gearing their 
farm operations in line with over-all needs. 

The attainment of the needed production will also depend to a 
large extent upon the availability of labor, fertilizer, repair parts, 
transportation, machinery, and so on. Farmers will need a lot of 
help in getting the production facilities they need to meet their 
individual guides. By tackling the problems which face the farmer 
on a local basis—-working with the individual farmer—we think we 
can get the crops produced and marketed. By proper Management 
we hope to make the maximum use of all available production facilities. 
And in working closely with the farmers we will know just what their 
requirements are and we'll be in a much better position to present 
the case for agriculture when allocations of available labor, materials, 
and facilities are made by defense authorities. 


SUGAR vy 


As nearly as we can estimate, the House bill lacks $3,255,000 of 
providing enough to meet payments to producers under the Sugar 
Act. The payments are mandatory 


FARMERS HOMI ADMINISTRATION 


For production and subsistence loans, the bill provides less money 


than was available in the 1951 fiscal year. To the casual observer, 
it might appear that with economic conditions improved, less money 
would be needed for this type of loan. But let’s look a little deeper. 
We know, for example, that everything the farmer uses in production 
and living has gone up in price. It takes more money to operate. 
The same loan fund won’t do as much as it would a year ago. 
Senator Russeiy. Mr. secretary, vou make reference here to the 


possibilitv of increased demands upon us for food products to those 
abroad whom we have been assisting. I have gone along fairiv well 
with that program, but it does seem to me that the time is arriving 
when most of those countries oucht to be able to produce their own 
food requirements 

France, for example, has had 5 or 6 vears since the end of World 
War II, and so has Germany. They are great agricultural nations. 
| have seen with my own eyes a great many American tractors in 
French fields, and they have improved their farming methods tre- 
mendously. Why is it that those people cannot carry it on themselves? 
Why is it necessary that we ship over goods to them at the expense of 
the American taxpayer and not only at the expense of the American 
taxpaver but in this program at the expense of depleting our soils and 
our possibilities of future production by putting land into cultivation 
that ought not to be in cultivation? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Senator, of course that is a question which goes 
somewhat beyond the field for which I am supposed to be competent. 

Senator Russe.iu. I would think that you would be very much 
interested in that and examine into this thing. 

Secretary BRANNAN. In very many cases we are still very much 
interested in their taking quantities of American foods. 

Senator Russe... But there ought not to be any increased export 
program. We have gotten down to the smallest amount of carry-over 
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in cotton in my time, since | have known anything about cotton crops 
We have a shortage right here at home. | am not greatly concerned 
about increasing cotton production for shipment abroad at the lower 
price that the American farmer receives below the world market 
There are some crops that the farmer mivht make a little more monev 
on, but when you consider what is happening to his farm in the future 


value he is not making any money. 

|! of course do not want to lose all of our export market, but up 
until now we have been maintaining them at the expense ol the 
American taxpayer, giving them the commodities. 

secretary By ANNAN Wi il. so lo speak, we have been CLIVIne them 
the money through ECA and some of the other programs 

Senator RusseLy. You give them the money, and they buv the 
vroods, it 1s all the same Loinge 


Secretary BRANNAN. | agree with vou, Senator, that the time can 
come when the demand for domestic purposes upon our soil to produces 
food will reach thre place where to ship any appreciabl wuMounts 
overseas will probably put a pretty severe burden on us or ¢ 
curtailment in our level of diet 

Senator Russeityi. There has been a reduction in the amount of 
food that we have been shipping, has ther not? 

Secretary Brannan. Oh, ves. We shipped in 1948, Mr. Chairman, 
a little over 550,000,000 bushels of grain. This vear | think it will 
reach about 350.000.0000 bushels. 

Senator Cuavez. Is there somewhere in the justification a table 
showing those items from vear to vear? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Showing our exports? 

Senator CHAvEz. Yes for instance, for the last 5 vears 

Secretary Brannan. There ts not, but it can be furnished very 
quickly. 

Senator Cuavez. We would like to get it. 

Secretary Brannan. All right, sir. 

Senator Russeii. You will supply thet? 

The information referred to is as follows: 
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Secretary Brannan. Mr. Chairman, I might just point to the fact 
that there have been some crop failures over the world in areas in 
which we have great interest. The one to which the Congress ad- 
dressed itself particularly, of course, was India. There have been 
some other areas in which they have not actually returned to their 
prewar capacity or increased their production facilities to keep pace 
with their increased population. 

Senator Russeiy. If we are going on that basis we are stuck with 
a permanent program. 

Secretary Brannan. Unless these people can divert their energies 
away from armaments and back to food production. 

Senator Russeiy. Well, in some of those countries there is not any 
great diversion from agricultural to armaments. The farm population 
is pretty stable. They divert them from other civilian production to 
armament. I, of course, assume that they have the problem of keeping 
the farm laborer on the farm when they can get better wages in 
industry just as we have it here. But that has caused me increasing 
concern over the last few years. I have not been able to figure out 
any means by which we could get loose from this program of making 
contributions of tremendous amounts of money each year to feed 
people who were self-supporting and self-sustaining up to World War 
II. It has caused me a great deal of concern. I was anxious to assist 
them in their difficulties, but | wish we could put more emphasis on a 
program that would help them to produce and/or sell to them in 
normal channels of commerce our product rather than to do it with 
funds we give them. Ido not know how we will ever be able to stop. 

Secretary Brannan. Mr. Chairman, point 4 is aimed in that 
direction on a very wide scale. 

Senator Russeiu. Point 4, however, does not go to the countries 
to whom we are giving the grain except in this temporary basis to 
India. 

Secretary BRANNAN. That is correct, it does not go to Europe. 

Senator Russe ty. Well, as you say, that is not policies that you 
make, but they certainly vitally affect American agriculture. 

Secretary Brannan. They certainly do, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russexiy. And the fertility of our soil and our future ability 
to support ourselves. 


EXPORTATION OF COTTON AND WHEAT 


Secretary Brannan. Mr. Chairman, we export two main things, 
first cotton and second wheat. Then we have tobacco, some fats 
and oils, and then in years past of course there was a considerable 
amount of titrus and fruits, but of couse the fruits have diminished 
because foreign consumers now want to spend their money for high 
calorie or protein commodities. 

Senator Russeiyt. That is considered more of a luxury item, | 
suppose. 

Secretary Brannan. Yes; and actually they base their purchases 
when they are talking about food on the caloric value, they want to 
get the most calories for the dollar. 

Senator Russeiyi. Excuse that diversion. 

Secretary Brannan. Furthermore—and this is most important— 
we are asking farmers to produce more for national defense, and those 
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who could expand most are the ones who are not very efficient just 
now and need an FHA loan to increase their productivé power. In 
some countries, nobody pays any attention to the small, poorly 
financed, poorly equipped farmers. The result is that the farms in 
those countries are operated mainly or only by big landlords—either 
private or governmental. Thank goodness, this country has had the 
wisdom to preserve the family-type farm. In so doing, we have both 
increased our productive power and strengthened democracy itself. 
sut there’s more than needs to be done. 


WATER-FACILITIES LOANS 


The bill authorizes an increase of $250,000 for water-facilities loans, 
which is fine as far as it goes, but considering the magnitude of the prob- 
lem, we were hoping for an increase of a million dollars. You know 
many of us who discuss national agricultural affairs find ourselves re- 
ferring frequently to the fact that we don’t have much more new land 
in this country. It’s asobering thought. At the same time, we have 
to admit that we are not making the most of the new land we do have 
or of other land now being dry-farmed. Many of the settlers on new 
reclamation projects are severely handicapped because they don’t 
have a supply of water for farmstead use or are unable to make effi- 
cient use of water for irrigation because they don’t have their land 
leveled, ditched, and ready for irrigation. It takes money on fairly 
long terms to provide the necessary water facilities, and many people 
can't get that kind of credit. Many of these people are veteran 

More than 3 million acres now operated under dry-farming systems 
could be irrigated from available water supplies capable of economic 
development. ‘Those of you who have seen what new land can do 
when it gets water and is farmed right know that those 3 million acres 
represent a tremendous lot of food. 

The House committee pointed out that water facilities loans repre- 
sent no direct cost to the Government because they are repaid—and 
this is also true of production and subsistence loans. I hope the addi- 
tional $750,000 proposed in the budget estimates for water facilities 
loans will be authorized, as well as the $10,000,000 House cut in pro- 
duction and subsistence loans 

Senator Cuavez. Mr. Secretary, with reference to the water facili- 
ties, What have vou had in prior years? You have had more than 
$1,000,000, have vou not? 

Secretary Brannan. We have $4,000,000 for this vear and asked 
for $5,000,000 in 1952 

Senator CuHavez. You are getting what? The House allowed 
$250,000? 

Secretary BRANNAN. We are getting $4,250,000. 

Senator CHAvez. So you want the restoration of the $750,000? 

Secretary BRANNAN. That is right. 

In reducing funds for administrative purposes in the Farmers Home 
\dministration, the House committee said the cut might seem “un- 
luly drastic’ but that it was confident the agency could do its work 
well anyway. I agree that the agency is a good one but I would 
point out that the staff of the Farmers Home Administration will be 
servicing a total debt of nearly $600 million owed by more than half 
of a million people. The program is one of supervised credit and 
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I hope that this committee will see fit to restore the funds cut out by 
the House ih order than an adequate job of servicing and collecting 
of accounts can be performed. 


WATER CONSERVATION AND UTILIZATION PROJECTS 


In addition to making water facilities loans, we have responsibility 
for a few projects involving preparations for irrigation on public 
land. Although a casual look at the figures indicates that the bill 
provides as much for water conservation and utilization projects as 
in 1951, that is not the real situation. 

We have had the benefit of prior year balances, and the House 
action really cuts by 63 percent the funds available for land leveling 
and other irrigation development on the five active projects. Three 
of the projects are almost completed, so the reduction would apply 
drastically to the operations at Angostura, S. D. and Eden Valley, 
Wyo. We have correlated this work with that of the Bureau of Recla- 
mation and should finish by 1956. At the rate provided by this bill, 
we couldn't finish until 1960. Meanwhile certain nonreimbursable 
expenses go on, increasing the total net cost to the Government 


FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 


In regard to the administrative provisions for Farm Credit Admin- 
istration, | have a question which I feel should be asked in the plainest 
kind of language. It is this: Is it not still the policy of the Congress 
to encourage and assist farmers to build and use effective cooperatives? 

This bill, together with the language of the House committee report, 
means that research in the field of agricultural cooperation would have 
to be cut in half unless cooperatives could be assessed for additional 
funds 

Under the Cooperative Marketing Act of 1926, Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration is ipposed to further the development ol agricultural 
cooperation in the United States. For some time, our minimum serv- 
ice has represented only nominal implementation of this policy. 
Now it is proposed that we cut this service in half and make any 
benefiting co-ops pay for any additional service they want. As a 


f be assessed against 


matter of fact, not much of our service could 
specific cooperatives. Yet this detail disturbs me less than the prin- 


ciple INVOLV v) 


Cooperation is an important element of self-help. Farmers have 
always wanted to practice self-help in preference to direct Govern- 
ment intervention on behalf of the independently ope rated farms of 
the traditional American system. The more that farmers can do for 


themselves to compete as buvers and sellers in the highlv organized 
business system, the less cdloes the public have to worr, about keep- 
ing a reasonable balance among the various segments of the economy. 
| hope it is still the poliey of the Congress to encourage farmer 
coop racives 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


Now let us look at the funds for agencies of the Agricultural Re- 
search \dmiunistration. Note the comparisons between the bill and 


both the budget estimates and the funds for 1951. In every bureau 
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there is a reduction, except that there is $51,000 more than in this 
past year for research on strategic and critical mat — 

Even for this single item for which the fund is larger than last 
vear, there is a big cut below the budget aileuned. What this cut 
means is that we will not be able Lo do as much as we cg we 
should on problems that the Munitions Board has asked us to work 
on. These problems have to do with substitutes for the usual fibers 
we use in cordage, commercial domestic supplies of tanning, and re- 
placements from domestic sources for stockpiled = which are 
classed as strategic and critical materials These oils are essential 
to jet aircraft, precision equipment, tinplating, and cold rolling of 
steel. 

Senator Russeiy. Just what oils do you have in mind? 

Secretary Brannan. The castor bean is the most important one 
of them. Olive oil is the principal one in cold rolling of steel, and 
we are trying to find substitutes for olive oil. We are trying jc Be to 
find wider uses for the soybean oils to make them more usable 

Senator Russexiy. | had been told that the peanut oil had the 
properties of olive oil. Have you made any tests along that line? 

secretary BRANNAN. That I understand to be correct, su Dr. 
Cardon is here and pe rhaps could tell us more about it 

Dr. Carpon. | cannot give you much more about it at this time, 
Mr. Chairman, but we have been making tests using domestic oils as 
possible substitutes for what we are getting now from cocoanut, 
sperm, and other sources. The details as to how far we have gone with 
the peanut oil I would suggest we might get more exact answers from 
the Bureau in their report 

Senator Russeii. We will defer any further questions on that until 
they appear. 


RESEARCH ON \GRICULTURAL PROBLEMS IN ALASKA 


Secretary BRANNAN. For research on agricultural problems of 
Alaska the cut in funds would set back a program which the Congress 
began on its own mitiative in 1947. We have gor about two-thirds 
of the way up to the level of work that was planned at that time. We 
now have enough information to be pretty sure that Alaska can pro- 
duce four-fifths of the food it consumes, but many problems have to 


he solved first This eut will prevent badlv needed work to determine 
the food values of | roducts produced in Alaska. to develop adapted 
varieties of | bach, needed feed crops, to learn the answers to \laska 

special weed problems, and to study disease problems of animals. 


Dairving and production of fur-bearing animals show a great deal of 
promise in Alaska, but neither the experiment station nor the uni- 


versity has a veterinarian or other competent specialist on animal 


CLISCIRSCS 
BUREAU OF DAIRY INDUSTRY 
Now let’s look at the funds provided for the Bureau of Dairy In- 
dustry. The cut of $139,000 will force drastic curtailments in both 


long-range and defense work Qur dairy research is designe ad to help 
increase total milk production and to make fuller use of the milk 
supply as human food. Both objectives are important to the milli- 


tary as well as to the civilian population. 
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At the present time only about three-fifths of the protein in our milk 
supply is utilized as food by humans. By developing new dairy foods 
and new processing and packaging me ‘thods, our researe ‘h is opening 
the possibilities for putting our milk to greater use as food. For 
example, we have some projects dealing w ith the use of mill bvprod- 
ucts in ice cream and cheese. If we can use in these products milk 
solids that are not now used as human food, we will in effect increase 
our milk supply. Yet these are among the projects we will have to 
discontinue under this bill. 


BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY 


This bureau carries a reduction of $767,000. The House com- 
mittee made the following statement: “The work being done by this 
Bureau in the field of food preservation and utilization and the devel- 
opment of new drugs and other lifesaving agents is extremely impor- 
tant in the current emergency.’’ However, it went on to say that the 
entire work of the Bureau should be reevaluated and that those less 
important to the welfare of the country at the present time should 
be eliminated. 

The fact of the matter is that the Bureau has been critically re- 
viewed and reoriented since the Korean outbreak, and we think we 
have already done what the committee suggests. We are down to the 
point where the cut will force us to discontinue such defense-connected 
work as engine studies on alcohol as an emergency fuel, development 
of flame and weather resistance in cotton fabrics required for the 
Armed Forces, pilot-plant application of antibiotics in preservation 
of canned vegetables, work on the use of vegetable cannery wastes 
for animal feed, development from soybeans of quick-drying military 
paints and varnishes and special adhesives to meet Quartermaster 
Corps requirements, development of edible flour from cottonseed meal, 
and an effort to get safe livestock feed from tung meal 

[ recommend to you, for interesting and significant reading, the 
record of the House subcommittee hearings on the work of this 
Bureau. It covers a wide range of exciting discoveries and possi bil- 
ities, from a process that makes possible for the first time the com- 
mercial canning of dates to hopeful research on a substitute for blood 
plasma. 


BUREAU OF HUMAN NUTRITION AND HOME ECONOMICS 


In 1951 the work of the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics has been drastically curtailed. Another severe cut would 
have to be made under this bill. 

We can get an idea of the importance of this Bureau’s work from 
these facts 1) That it conducts the only Federal research on human 
nutrition and home economics, (2) that the Army and the civilian 
defense people come to this agency for basic facts to be used in devel- 
oping military rations and civilian emergency mass feeding plans, 
3) that many people have a hard time when prices are high and need 
to know as much as possible about proper selection and preservation 
of food and clothing and maintenance of household equipment. 
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The work of this Bureau is important to the Nation’s health, the 
budgets of the individual citizens, and many aspects of national 
defense. 

We need to find ways of producing safer and better home canned 
and frozen foods. We need fundamental information on ways to get 
better use of various foods after we get them into the house. 

We need to know more about fabrics—which are most serviceable 
for particular uses. 

We need to get unbiased information on relative efficiency of 
different tvpes of household fuels. 

But research for these facts will be prevented, curtailed, or post- 
poned if the bill is enacted in its present form. 


BUREAU OF PLANT INDUSTRY, SOILS AND AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING 


For this Bureau the reduction of $285,000 below the budget esti- 
mates would mean that we would have to eliminate or curtail some 
new lines of work that badly needs to be done in addition to cutting off 
or reducing a large number of relatively small projects already under 
way. 

The Bureau would not be able to do any of the additional work 
that we have proposed toward finding practical methods of controlling 
oak wilt, a destructive disease which is spreading. 

We would have to forego our plan for stepping up research into the 
problems of irrigation farming at the Brawley, Calif., field station. 

We will be able to increase our effort to develop new wheat varieties 
that are resistant to the very destructive new races of stem rust, but 
to do this within the reduced funds for the Bureau, we would have 
to reduce other work by $28,000. 


WHEAT STEM RUST 


Incidentally, the fight against wheat stem rust is only one phase of 
the constant struggle to keep ahead of plant diseases. If the plant 
breeders were to go out of existence, most of our crops would probably 
fall victim to diseases within a very few vears. This Bureau is not 
only constantly breeding new varieties but is developing farm prac- 
tices to reverse the downward trend in soil productivity, making 
progress toward finding ways to kill the brush that has invaded 
100 million acres of once-productive range land, improving farm 
equipment, and developing suitable forage crops and practices that 
may enable millions of acres of poor land in the Southeast to support 
efficient livestock enterprises 

One way or another, crop production in this country has been 
doubled in 50 years. Plant, soils, and engineering research have had 
& prominent part in this development, and the future is likewise 
dependent in large measure on these types of research. 


DISEASE-CONTROL WORK 


The animal research and disease-control work of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry has been cut $456,700 below the budget. 
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In view of the great unmet demand for wool and meat, and with our 
population growing quite rapidly, we had hoped to step up research 
on problems of livestock production, including disease control. Al- 
though the cut is not aimed at the disease-control programs carried on 
by this Bureau, it affects those programs simply because research is 
the main basis upon which control and eradication programs can be 
improved. 

We feel we should increase our research on hog cholera, the most 
destructive disease in the swine industry, because in the last couple of 

vars there hs heen fairlv he; - ; rs that had be ac 
vears there have been fairly heavy losses of hogs that had been vac- 


cinated and thus should have had greater immunity. A new type of 
vaccine has been developed, and we need to evaluate it under field 
conditions. However, we cannot do so under this biil. 


We would also have to make a heavy reduction in research on brucel- 
losis, tuberculosis, and paratuberculosis, discontinue research on 
necrotic enteritis of swine, eliminate some cooperative research on 
mastitis of cattle, curtail studies of range plants that are suspected of 
being poisonous, close out cooperative research in Texas on cattle 
parasites, virtually stop research to find a medicinal treatment to 
prevent a serious cattle disease that interferes with breeding, curtail 
work in Colorado on cattle erubs, and close cooperative research on 
several locations on animal husbandry projects that are important to 
particular regions. 

We have been doing many important things in our animal industry 
work 

In the past vear an outbreak of a new form of poultry disease (Asiatic 
Neweastle cLISeast new, that is, to this eountry was stamped out 
in California In the past 14 or 15 vears we have cut the brucellosis 
problem to the point where only about half as many cows tested 
react positively 

Senator Russexvyu. That Asiatic disease is pretty virulent? 

Dr. Carpon. The Asiatic types are much more virulent than the 
tvpes we have had in the United states. We have been worried 
about the possibility of the more virulent European and the Asiatic 
tvpe getting into this country. 

Senator Russei.t. But we have had both in this country, have we 
not? Wi appropriated 2 good deal of money at one time to deal with 
the Newcastle disease comparable to that in England. 

Dr. Carpon. We had it in spots in California for awhile but we 
were able to get that out. 

Senator Russevu. That is the Asiatic? 

Dr. Carpon. If my memory serves me right, it was the Asiatic 

Dr. Suaw. The Asiatic is the one that causes tremendous death 
losses, 80 or 90 percent We have never had it in this country except 
for this instance in California where they came in with a shipment of 
onme birds, and we stamped it out 

Senator Russe iy. It is more virulent than the one we have now? 

Dr. Suaw. Yes 

Secretary BRANNAN. It is now possible for poultrymen to produce 
broilers with 3 pounds of feed in place of the 4 pounds it took a few 
vears ago. One of the most exciting things in the beef business is a 
new guide to the selection of profitable animals at very early ages 

All of these new developments and many others of great importance 
owe their existence to Bureau of Animal Industry research authorized 
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by the Congress, and they illustrate what we may lose in our time of 
need if we fail to attack known problems. 


BUREAU OF ENTOMOLOGY AND PLANT QUARANTINE 


This Bureau has been and still is working to adjust its set-up and 
operations in line with the needs pointed out by the House sub- 
committee. But with the savings and general tightening up that 
are being accom pi shed, there will still be cuts in vital work unde 
this bill 

In the field of insect and plant-disease control, the Bureau would 
have to make substantial reductions in the program to control and 
prevent the spread Ol pink bollworm of cotton, the golden nematode 
that destroys potatoes Japanese beetle, sweetpotato wees il, Mexican 
fruitfly, and various other pests. 

In plant quarantine, we need additional protection against the 
entry of crop destroyers at ports where traffic presents unusual hazards, 
and we need to provide plant quaraatine protection for Guam and 
the Virgin Islands. Some but not all of the additional needed pro- 
tection could be provided under this bill. 

Research, the foundation of pest control work, would be reduced 
below the planned level to the extent of $383,000 (and the budget 
estimate cut more than $63,000 under the appropriated amount for 
1951 

This Bureau has developed a potent new insecticide that can do 
the work of pyrethrum (Allethrin), which becdme scarce during 
World War Il. It has developed a new way of applying some of the 
newer insecticides to cotton in a way that is said to be revolutionizing 
cotton insect control The Bureau has tested a new insecticide 
Aldrin so potent that 2 ounces of it will control grasshoppers on an 
acre of ground, and this is going to be used extensively as a substitute 


for poison batt 

These are just il fi W examples of the cood work being done by this 
Bureau. Its management problems are in good hands and are receiv- 
ing attention constantly at the Bureau and higher levels of adminis 
tration 

| believe the its should be restored 


RESEARCH AND MARKETING ACT 


The House cut the budget estimate for work under the Research 
and Marketing Act 15 percent, and this makes a reduction below the 
1951 level of 21 percent 

l recommend that vou study our explanatory notes on this subject 
very carefully, as it is difficult for me to do justice to the issue in 
brief comments 

| could point out to vou what kinds of work we would have to 
curtail, but it is more pertinent to direct your attention to the recom 
mendations of the Agricultural Research Policy Committee, which 
is made up of very well-known and well-informed persons in_ the 
fields of agriculture, education, and industry. This committee advises 
that increased appropriations for marketing research and service ar 
urgently needed in the public interest. 
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My own view is that we should not only do everything possible to 
step up marketing efficiency in order to meet the present emergency 
but should be better prepared than we are to meet surplus problems 
of the future. We should not wait until we are actually grappling 
with surplus problems before beginning to take appropriate and effec- 
tive steps to solve them. 


BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


[I recommend that this committee restore the full budget estimate 
for economic studies and the development of economic statistics by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. The House reduced the 
funds available for this item by $529,000—more than 20 percent below 
both the budget estimate and funds available during the current fiscal 
vear. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics is one of the key agencies in 
the Department. All of us rely on it for a wide range of facts, figures, 
and economic materials relating to farmers, to agriculture, and to the 
place of food and agriculture in the Nation’s economy. 

There seems to be some feeling that all of the statistical work done 
by this Bureau is carried on under the “Crop and livestock estimates”’ 
subappropriation. 

This is not true. 

The Bureau’s economic research of “Economic investigations”’ 
subappropriation provides the funds for a large volume of original cur- 
rent data which aré compiled, collected, and derived from many sources 
These facts relate to farm income, farm costs and expenditures, the 
farm labor force, farm machinery, use of fertilizer and other production 
materials, farm population, land values, rents, taxes, mortgage rates 
and indebtedness, marketing margins and such widely used indexes 
as those relating to farm production, farm marketings, and food 
consumption. In addition, this is the fund under which the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics cooperates with the State experiment 
stations in carrying on studies relating to the operation and manage- 
ment of farms, the conservation, use, and development of land and 
water resources, farm labor and farm population, and efficieney and 
operating methods in the marketing field. This is the fund that 
provides for the economic outlook service, which is the basis for much 
of the economic extension work of the Federal-State extension service 
relating to current and prospective demand and consumption of farm 
products and trends in farm costs and incomes. 

The economic staff of the Bureau of Agricultaral Econoriics is 
being used continuously to dig into all sorts of problems having to do 
with the defense program. As a matter of fact, all of us in the Depart- 
ment use the factual ~naterial and services of Bureau experts on a 
wide range of committees and other assignments. At the present 
time, for example, almost all of the farm management field force, 
as well as many other Bureau men both in the field and in Washington, 
are working with representatives of the State experiment stations on a 
study of the productive capacity of American agriculture. This study 
will provide facts we need to know in establishing production goals 
for American agriculture as long as the defense emergency continues 
This study of production capacity is a project which I have developed 
in cooperation with officials of the Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
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and Universities in order to bring the best research information we 
have in the Department and in the State colleges to bear on some of 
the difficult problems with which we are faced. These problems 
include the development of farm production guides and determination 
of how much of what materials and how much labor will be needed if 
farm production is to be maintained or increased. 

With respect to crop and livestock estimates work of the BAE, I 
am glad to see that the House committee recognized the essential 
nature of this work and that the funds allowed by the House bill will 
allow this work to go forward on about the same basis as for the cur- 
rent year. Our experience in past emergencies indicates that there 
is always an increased demand for current data on crop acreazes, crop 
\ ields, livestock production, marketings, storage operatlons, and 
prices paid and received by farmers during such periods. 

Experience in the present emergency indicates that the same pattern 
is being followed. Asa result, I do want to again emphasize that the 
Jensen rider or other across-the-board limits would create an adminis- 
trative problem with respect to carry ing out a crop-reporting service 
that could only result in a sharp curtailment of this vital line of work. 
This rider or any similar device designed to curtail personne! would 


require a corresponding reduction in services rendered. 
CONTROL OF FOREST PESTS 


Of the $4,043,000 reduction from the budget estimates for control 
of forest pests, $3,750,000 applies to a project with which I could not 
avoid being personally familiar even if | tried. 1 refer to the Colorado 
spruce-bark beetle-control project. Under this bill, the project would 
have to be abandoned 

Frankly, | do not understand the reasoning back of this move. If 
the reasoning is based on economy, it is the wrong kind of economy. 
The spruce-bark beetle has already killed timber valued at $16 
million—4 billion board feet of it on 500,000 acres. Over 16 billion 
board feet of timber, valued at more than $60 million, is threatened. 
This includes almost a fourth of the standing timber in Colorado plus 
adjacent stands in Wyoming and New Mexico. 

Senator Russet. Mr. Secretary, we have had that item here 
before, and, as I recall, the Senate allowed a substantial amount to 
fight this spruce-bark beetle, and we went to conference and we were 
met with argument that it cost so much, I have forgotten the amount, 
to threat each tree, and that the total amount that that program 
would cost before it was concluded would be more than the total value 
of the timber. They stated that the original estimate, whatever it 
was, Was just a small fraction of what the total program would cost. 
Some of us were greatly impressed on the subcommittee on deficiencies 
dealing with this item. The other body, whose concurrence is neces- 
sary before you can get appropriations, argued very vigorously that 
this was just earnest payment on a program that was to run into very 
large costs over a period of years 

Mr. Roserts. About $12,000,000, Mr Chairman. 

Senator Russeii. Was that all? I was of the opinion it was a 
great deal more than that. 

Secretary Brannan. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to say one 
thing, and then have Mr. Watts talk about this in more detail. We 
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recognize that this is a costly type of program, but the total amount 
we have estimated to be necessary is nowhere near the value of the 
timber Sut the value of the timber alone is only a small part of the 
seriousness of the unpact of the destruction of these trees. 

Senator Russeiy. | know about making bare those hillsides and 
not letting the water be stored and all the other arguments. But 
unless something can be put into this record somewhere that would 
show clearly those values | predict we will have a great deal of difficulty 
with this appro priation. 

Secretary BranNaNn. Senator, we are well aware that you will have 
a great deal of difficulty. We have had a difficult time over m the 
House trying to convince them of this point. We still think it is 
right, and we are going to make a strong argument, as strong as we 
can 

Senator Cuavez. I would like to have them make the record as 
strong as possible with reference to this statement on page 30. You 


Say: 

I will freely admit that control of the spruce-bark beetle is a costly business, 
but it is nowhere near as costly as failure to do the job Even if the Forest 
Service were willing to let this work go, which it is not, the people of these great 
watersheds must continue to press for action to the very limit of their ability. 
I make this statement advisedly, as one who has been fully exposed to the feeling 


that exists 

[ understand that, but, as the chairman says, we will have to con- 
vinee the House conferees and I wish that the Department of Forest 
Service would make that record 

Senator Russxiu. I am sure we dealt with this in the definciency 
bill. 

Mr. Rowers. In the third supplemental appropriation bill, Mr. 
Chairman 

Senator Russi I was not here, but I looked it over before we 
marked up the bill, and all of my natural instincts to protect our 
natural resources in this country were aroused. I supported it very 
earnestly and tried to make an agrument for it when we got into 
conference, but we were confronted with some arguments that we 
were going to spend $4 for treating trees that were not worth but $2 
or $3, and that the program was going to cost a great many times 
more than the trees were worth. We were thrown back to the im- 
pounding of water and that did not impress the Senate conferees, 
not to speak of those from the other body. 

It wound up that we did not get any money for it. So if you have 
anything in the way of impressive argument on this subject either 
you or the Forest Service had better put it in the record, because | 
know from past experience that this is not going to be very enthusi- 
astically received in some quarters even if the Senate appropriates 
money for it 

Secretary BRANNAN. Mr. Watts? 

Mr. Warrs. Senator Russell, when you reach the bill in the regular 
order of the hearings we will of course want to go into a great deal of 
detail. I would like to say this, that the cost per tree under the 
methods we now have is about $2.25. That is a high cost per tree. 
But we are not so much interested in protecting that tree, because it is 
dead anyhow. What we are protecting is the balance of the stand. 
We have already lost about 4,000,000,000 board-feet of timber there, 
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and there is about 16,000,000,000 of standing timber. When we say 
that the 16,000,000,000 remaining, the figure is upward of that. ' 

| personally believe that equally as important as the value of the 
timber is the damage which we will do the watershed of the Colorado 
River and to a lesser extent to the Rio Grande and the North Platte. 
but we are particularly concerned about the Colorado River, where 
water is really the lifeblood of that whole lower country. 

Then, too, we all know that when you let loose a pest on a forest 
like that and all of the mature trees are killed, we have created a very, 
very serious fire hazard, and we are apt to spend in fire fighting in there 
on the dead timber tremendous sums of money before we get through 
with it. 

Also, as the Secretary has mentioned, one of the basic resources of 
western Colorado is recreation; it is a very wonderful economic 
husiness in western Colorado If we have millions of acres of just 
dead timber there I am sure that the recreation business will suffer 
by folks going to some other place for their outdoors activities. We 
do want when we get to it, and vou asked the question and the Secre- 
tary answered it, to go mto that in detail. You proposed last year 
approximately $2,000,000, which we spent with more success and at 
less cost per tree, and we will go into detail on it, more so than we 
could last year. 

We treated more trees than we thought we could. This vear we 
asked for $3,895,000, 1 believe it was, and that will again do a part of 
the job. By the time we vet done the best estimates by all of our 
ontrol experts indicate that it will cost between $11,000,000 and 
$12,000,000. That is a very, very worth while investment consideriag 
the value of the resources threatened 

Senator Russe... The oaly means you have of combating it is to 
go in and dig up the affected tree. You have not found any other way 
of handling it? ; 

Mr. Warts. No. The Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quaran- 


tine has discovered avery effective method ot uUsInNg a Ppolso oil Spray 
and the experts will have to tell you about that. What we do is spray 
the lower boll of the tree standing there, perhaps 20 to 30 feet. It 
seeps into the bark and kills the insect. Wedo not take the tree down. 


Senator Russe. We will not co into it in detail now until the 
Forest Service makes their presentation. You might also give a little 
thought to a statement for the record as to whether or not these trees 
have any ceal value. As I recall, one argument was made that they 
had no saw timber value; though some of them could be used in pulp. 
You need not go into that now, but so that we may have a record on 
that you can keep that in mind. 

Secretary Brannan. I think we also might make note here that 
because of the passage of time our request will be modified in this 
respect because whatever funds will be available for the purpose will 
not be available now until so much later than we had intended getting 


sto work thai we will be seeking less money this year, but it is the basic 


principle that I think has to be determined. 

Senator Russxiu. All these public lands, all of them Federal lands, 
Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Some State land is in here. 

Senator Russe_ui. Are we doing the work on the State land with- 
out any compensation from the State? 
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Secretary BRANNAN. We have not so far. 

If we were to lose this timber, the result would be to denude large 
portions of the most important watershed areas of the Colorado, Rio 
Grande, and Platte Rivers. 

Irrigation and power would be threatened. 

Some of the greatest scenic and recreational attractions of the 
Colorado Rockies would be destroyed. 

Dead trees would run up the risks of forest fires and increase fire- 
control costs. 

CONTROL OF SPRUCE BARK BEETLE 


I will freely admit that control of the spruce bark beetle is a costly 
business, but it is nowhere near as costly as-failure to do the job 
Even if the Forest Service were willing to let this work go, which it 
is not, the people of these great watersheds must continue to press 
for action to the very limit of their ability. I make this statement 
advisedly, as one who has been fully exposed to the feeling that exists. 


CONTROL OF OREGON SPRUCE BUDWORM 


I would also like to call to vour attention the reduction of $200,000 
in the funds for the Oregon spruce budworm control project. The 
$700.000 provided in the House bill will not be enough to complete 
the project, as seems to be contemplated by the House committee 
report. We will need the $200,000 that was cut from the 1952 
budget estimate, and as a matter of fact will require about another 
$200,000 in fiscal vear 1953 to fully complete the project. The 
Oregon project is a very successful one and the timber values affected 
more than warrant the needed expenditures. | am also concerned 
about the House reduction of $93,000 in detection and appraisa! 
surveys. We can save money, materials, and manpower by catching 
infestations early. 


NATIONAL FOREST PROTECTION AND MANAGEMENT 


The Nation needs more timber from the national forests, and the 
Treasury needs the money from timber sales. In 1951 the revenue 
from timber sales on national forests amounted to more than $50 
million. We have asked for an appropriation increase of $1,700,000 
to administer an even bigger volume of timber business. The bill 
provides only one-tenth of the needed addition. 

The bill also provides such a small increase for forest-fire detection 
and prevention that, in view of rising costs, the work would be less 
effective than in recent years. Timber, meanwhile, is becoming mor 
and more precious. 

To save $80,000 the bill reduces the proposed rate of reseeding of 
depleted forest-range land by 9,000 acres. Our forest ranges are 
more than paying for administration and reseeding. It does not 
appear to me to be either wise or necessary to slow down the reseeding 


FOREST DEVELOPMENT ROADS AND TRAILS 


In order to get more timber out of the forests, we must have addi- 
tional access roads. The House committee suggests that most of the 
additional roads should be built by the timber operators. The trou- 
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bles with that approach are that it cuts out competition, thereby 
reducing prices paid for national! forest timber, cuts out the small 
operators, and slows down cutting by reducing the number of opera- 
tors harvesting timber to be hauled over the road. The Forest Service 
already requires timber operators to build their own branch roads 
and, in some cases, the main-hau! roads, but we should not be made to 
rely completely or mainly on operators in order to step up the rate of 
timber harvesting. 
FLOOD CONTROL 


On the 11 watersheds where we are authorized to work, we have 
completed about one-sixth of the scheduled operations. If we were 
on the original schedule we would now be about half done. Under 
this bill we will have to postpone about a third of the work that we 
and the local people are ready to do during the fiscal year 1952. 
We will lose agricultural production that the country needs, and 
the lands will suffer from erosion and flooding that could be prevented. 

We would also have to extend the present schedule for completing 
surveys on the Allegheny, Colorado, and Columbia River watersheds, 
in the New England-New York area, and on the watersheds of the 
Potomac, Red River of the North, and Sabine-Neches-Calcasieu-M er- 
mentau watersheds. We could not complete in 1952, as planned, 
flood control surveys for the Arkansas-White-Red River area, Coosa 
River, Hatchie River, and lower Susquehanna River watersheds. 

S-nator Cuavez. Mr. Secretary, what authority has the Secre- 
tary’s office to do flood-control surveys at the moment, the matter 
that you are now discussing? What is the authority? Why does that 
not come in under some other Department, the Army engineers, for 
example? 

Secretary Brannan. These surveys, Senator, are strictly agricul- 
tural surveys. The Army engineers have never been equipped, do 
not now want to be equipped, and have always relied upon us for 
those studies and surveys. 

Senator CuHavez. I see. But why do you schedule that flood con- 
trol instead of agricultural surveys? 

Secretary Brannan. The program, the main guides of the program, 
are the engineering work, and we have taken the lead from the Army 
engineers in deciding which projects are to be done first and the rate of 
operation of various projects, and so on. 

Senator Cuavez. That is, flood-control projects as such or the 
flood-control features only incidental to the agricultural? 

Secretary Brannan. The flood-control projects as such they have 
taken the leadership on, and we do all of the off-channel work in 
connection with flood control. They build dams, the Bureau of 
Reclamation builds dams, and they also put in the power development. 

Senator CHavez. You get over there to the tributaries and so 
forth, the watershed? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Yes. As a matter of fact, the projects which 
are named there, I would say 95 percent of the land which supplies 
the water or which constitutes the water for those rivers is privately 
owned farmland. 

Senator Cuavez. I see. 
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Secretary Brannan. They are the people with whom we work 
today and therefore we have been brought into the operations. 
Senator Cuavez. Thank you. 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


Secretary BRANNAN. I want to make a special plea on behalf of my 
immediate office and the staff offices which come under this genera! 
appropriation item, and point out to you that a period of emergency 
inevitably requires very close coordination of work of all agencies and 
the addition of duties which can be handled only at the over-all 
Department level. The House action in reducing us $109,000 below 
the budget, that action was taken primarily on the floor, I believe, if 
finally approved by the Congress, would handicap the work of the 
whole Department. It isn’t enough that the agencies individually do 
good work—all must be pulling together as members of the same team 
and following the management practices that are required for efficiency 
economy, and accountability. 

I would just like to add a statement here, Mr. Chairman. I went 
back a few days ago, or had Mr. Roberts go back, to make a com- 
parison of the operating costs of the immediate office of the Secretary 
during the War Food Administration days and earlier and later, too 
In 1944, which was the first year of the War Food Administration, 
there was assigned or utilized in the immediate offices of the Secretary 
96 man-years. In 1945 it was 89.8 and in 1946 it was 86.5. In 1950 
we are operating with 65.5 man-years, and in 1951, 64.4. In 1952 
we have asked for an increase to 70 man-vears. 

In other words, Senator, we are now doing in the present office of 
the Secretary with less staff than in both the War Foods Administra- 
tion and the office of the Secretary in 1944, 1945, and 1946. I have 
not made much of a point of it during these hearings so far, but | 
do want to say to you that right after Korea we made a very basic 
decision in the Department and have tried to stick with it although 
it has caused us a great deal of trouble from many sources. 

We decided that we would not try to create any independent 
emergency or wartime agency within the Department, but carry o: 
all of our work in existing agencies. It makes sense to us because 
after all the very people who deal with an excess cotton problem in 
normal times are the same people who deal with the problem in a 
period of emergency when we are trying to get increased production 
or have the difficulties of marketing, such as we had last year and 
which we are now working with. 

Therefore, we have not created, and I made it very clear to all th: 
agencies that there would be no War Food Administration until and 
unless the emergency got certainly much more drastic than it is 
today, and even then I do not think it would be necessary. As a result 
we have saved manpower, we have avoided duplication of personnel in 
many places, and particularly in the office of the Secretary. 

Judge Jones had a very fine War Foods Administration office, but 
there was still a paralleling, right alongside the office of the Secretary 
doing comparable administrative work of many kinds. So we are 
already down to a considerably low point, and I do not think it is 
possible to stand the cut which the House has given us without 
serious impairment of our efficiency. 
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I would also like to say to you with respect to a personal problem 
that my own personal and travel costs, for example, of our folks, have 
been substantially reduced. When I go on a field trip nobody goes with 
me. There is not an assistant going along as has been normally the 
custom in previous times. The number of field trips that we have 
taken has been reduced, and the over-all cost, if you used the same 
mileage costs, for example, as were used back in previous years would 
be very much lower. The fact is that the dollar cost is not much lower 
because the transportation costs have advanced three times in the 
last two years, the per diem has also advanced. But I would like 
to have the committee understand that even before Korea and sub- 
sequent to Korea a very conscientious effort to reduce the over-all 
expenses of the Secretary’s office had been undertaken, and I think 
it could be categorically said that we have less people there today 
than we have had in the recent history of the Department going back 
15 or 20 years if you wanted to go back that far. 


OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR 


What I have said of management and coordination is equally true 
of our legal work. An emergency period increases tremendously the 
work of our lawyers because of the new and unusual problems in 
established lines of work and because of new programs and duties 
assigned by laws and executive orders. Our budget estimates impose 
a reduction that is difficult enough; the reduction voted in the House 
would seriously impair our legal services. 

[hope that Judge Hunter, when he comes before the committee, will 
tell you of some of our experiences of added problems which have come 
out of the creation of new agencies of Government and our need for 
dealing with them. Also I hope he will tell you about the tremen- 
dously fine record which we have had in our appeals these last 3 or 4 
years. We have had almost a perfect record on the cases which have 
gone to the circuit and the United States courts in which we have 
been involved. 

Then I would like to comment with respect to section 407 of the 
House bill. As you know, departments and agencies are authorized 
to pay a salary differential to employees in Territories and possessions 
where the cost of living exceeds that in Washington, D. C., or when 
living conditions impose unusual hardships. Under this authority, 
the Department of Agriculture is presently paying a 25-percent salary 
differential to its employees in Puerto Rico and Alaska and 20 percent 
in Hawaii. These same rates are paid by other Federal agencies 
having employees at these locations. To remove this differential 
for employees of the Department would result in inequitable compen- 
sation, would create a bad morale situation, and would, I am convinced 
seriously hamper the programs of the Department through the resigna- 
tion of valuable personnel. I recommend that the committee eliminate 
this provision from the bill. 

Senator Russe iu. I am somewhat astonished that you pay a higher 
differential in Puerto Rico than you do in Hawaii. From what | 
know about the two areas, costs are considerably higher in Hawaii 
than they are in Puerto Rico. I might say that I have considerable 
sympathy with differentials in some areas, particularly in Alaska, but 
why you should have a higher differential in Puerto Rico than you 
have in Hawaii is beyond me. 
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Secretary BRANNAN. I believe it is based on cost-of-living studies 
conducted by the Department of Labor. Mr. Reid could possibly 
give us a little more detail on it. 

Senator Russexv. If he is going to testify, we can go into it when 
he appears as a witness, but 1 certainly would want to have that 
explained to me when it comes up. 

Mr. Rerp. The cost of living is based on the statistics of the 
Department of Labor, Mr. Chairman. The Civil Service Commis- 
sion takes the statistics and makes a determination on differentials. 

Senator Russeity. I understand the Civil Service Commission 
really makes the determinatlon and the Department just applies 
whatever the Civil Service determines, but no statistics are absolutely 
infallible, not even Mr. Wells’. I still think that, whoever made those 
statistics, they are subject to some kind of error from the knowledge 
that I have. 

Secretary Brannan. In conclusion, let me make it clear that I am 
interested in the entire budget—not just in the items I have mentioned. 
I have selected some items because they represent big problems, 
others because they have other unusual features. But, essentially, | 
am recommending wholeheartedly the budget as originally submitted 
except for the alterations to meet changed conditions which we have 
shown in our explanatory notes. 

I grant that no budget is sacred. I grant, too, that we are thor- 
oughly sold on our work. But, discounting our case for those reasons 
as much as you will, you will find, I am sure, that every item in this 
budget represents work that will strengthen our Nation’s agriculture. 
And I believe you will agree that our Nation can be no stronger than 
our agriculture. 

Senator Russeiui. That is a very interesting statement, Mr. Secre- 
tary. I am sure we will have occasion to refer to it several times 
before we go into the job of marking up the bill. 

I have a few questions I wanted to ask you about a matter affecting 
the REA. Ido not know whether you prefer to go ahead with them 
now or to do so when we come back this afternoon? 

Secretary Brannan. I will be happy to follow your wishes. I am 
available this afternoon and will be available to this committee 
whenever it needs me. 

Senator Russeiu. We will take a recess until 2:15. If you will be 
here, Mr. Secretary, we will appreciate it. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
WAGE RATES ON REA PROJECTS 


Senator Russevit. The subcommittee will come to order. 

Mr. Secretary, in the past few days a matter has been brought to 
my attention that I would like to discuss with you. 

I have received a memorandum in the nature of a complaint against 
some provision which has recently been inserted in the loan contracts 
of the Rural Electrification cooperatives which require them to pay 
the so-called prevailing wage to all labor engaged in the construction 
of lines. 

I understand that efforts are being made to apply it to the em- 
plovees of these farm cooperatives who distribute electric power. 
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| should like you to tell us the reasons for this action on the part 
of the Department of Agriculture and the authority under which 
that provision is inserted in the contracts. 

Secretary Brannan. In 1950 the decision was reached in the 
Department to reestablish the custom or practice of requiring coop- 
eratives in their construction work to pay the prevailing wage, 
cooperatives meaning rural electric cooperatives. 

Historically, the situation is about this: When the rural-electrifica- 
tion program was first undertaken, the construction by the cooperatives 
which secured those loan funds was subject to the provisions of the 
so-called Walsh-Healey Act or Copeland Act. 

The practice itself was followed for a considerable length of time 
even though it was not required by the REA Act of 1936. 

It was discontinued in 1948 because there was a change in both 
the Department of Labor’s method of operation and the Department 
of Agriculture on rural electrification operation which seemed to 
dictate departing from that method or practice 

The first thing was that the Department of Labor ceased to call 


for payrolls and took only a certification from the contractor. As a 
result, there were no pavrolls coming in to the Department, and it 
was impossible for us to find a prevailing wage. We did not have 


the data. 

In the second place, some cuts had been made in the appropriations 
for Rural Electrification, and the people who were engaged in deter- 
mining the prevailing wage in the Department were eliminated; and, 
therefore the work could not be continued by the Department. 

First of all, we did not have the material and, secondly, we did not 
have the staff to get the material. So, we discontinued the require- 
ment 

Then the labor groups that provided a considerable number of the 
workers for this tvpe of work began to complain about the fact that we 
had abandoned the requirement, and they importuned the officials of 
the Department—the Rural Electrification Administration and the 
Secretary's office —to reestablish the prevailing wage. 

They came to Members of the Senate. On one occasion there was 
a luncheon held in the Senate dining room attended by Senators Hill 
and Sparkman, I believe, Senator Murray, and, I am not sure, Senator 
Chavez, whether vou attended the luncheon at which Dan Tracy and 
some others were present. 

Senator Cuavez. No; I did not, but I recall the occasion. 

Secretary BRANNAN. It was also attended by Mr. Dan Tracy, who 
was president of the Electrical Workers; by Mr. George Haggard, who 
was killed the other day in an airplane accident and by myself, sir. 

The purpose was to try to resolve this difficulty between the labor 
groups and the Rural Electrification Administration with respect to 
the vrevailing wage 

lhe Electrical Workers were taking a very antagonistic position 
toward the Rural Electrification Administration and were testifying 
and threatening to testify, and did testify, against some of the appro- 
priations for the Rural Electrification Administration and were other- 
wise making their desires for the reestablishment of the prevailing 
wage known, their chief premise being that a prevailing wage was not 
being paid. 
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Under all the circumstances it did seem desirable to go back to what 
had been the long-established practice of determining the prevailing 
wage and of applying the prevailing wage or asking the cooperatives 
in their construction work to apply the prevailing wage. 

We did that, and that decision was reached, and it seemed as though 
peace and harmony has pretty much resulted. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Chairman, I can say it has resulted in all 
parts of the country except there is still some difficulty in the Texas 
area. Mr. Haggard was on his way to Texas to work on that problem 
when he was killed. 

Now, that is a short analysis of how and why we have gotten into 
the business. I might‘add this much: that under the present method 
of operation the Labor Department determines the prevailing wage. 
We no longer have a staff in our office to determine it. They deter- 
mine the prevailing wage, and they determine it pretty much on the 
basis of information which the cooperatives themselves gather to- 
gether and supply. 

The existence of adequate data to determine a prevailing wage in 
rural communities for that type of work is very spasmodic in any 
given rural community. It is rather difficult. We have been some- 
what of the opinion that some of the determinations have relied too 
much upon the going rate in an urban community and have made that 
fact known to the Labor Department. They have been very coopera- 
tive about making adjustments. 

As a matter of fact, our problem started in Texas because, inad- 
vertently I think, the Labor Department just took the prevailing 
wage at Dallas or Fort Worth or one of the other big cities and tried 
to apply it to the rural areas, and it was not realistic at all. They 
said that was the best available information We have rectified that 
one. 

I have a feeling—and I may be wrong about it, Mr. Chairman 
that we will have the problem straightened out in Texas pretty soon. 

As a matter of fact, I think we are getting very good cooperation 
from the cooperatives themselves on it. 

Now, on the question of applying it to the full-time employees of 
the cooperatives, we have taken the position that this prevailing- 
wage arrangement is not generally applied to those folks. I think 
we have had some little discussion with the labor boys over that one, 
but I do not think it is going to amount to any serious problem at all, 
and I think it will be resolved and so far has been resolved about the 
way we thought it should be. 

Senator Russeii. You have mentioned the “prevailing wage”’ and 
the “going wage.’’ I wish vou would define the difference between 
them. I had always thought that the “prevailing wage’ was the 
union wage scale in a community where they had organized labor in 
particular crafts and skills. 

Secretary Brannan. Mr. Chairman, there may be some distinction 
between the technical definition of “prevailing wage” and the “going 
wage,”’ but in the things I have just been saying I have been using 
them interchangeably. 

The basis for determining a prevailing wage probably takes into 
consideration in many industries practically all union wages as a 
basis because in many industries that are pretty well organized there 
is no other basis 
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However, I do not think that the union wage in urban communities 
is a controlling factor in determining the prevailing wage for REA 
construction work in rural communities. 

Senator Russe tv. This complaint that I had, Mr. Secretary, under- 
takes to give here what they say is a going wage, what is actually being 
applied or being paid now. 

It says that lmemen receive $1.66 an hour and pole diggers $1.49, 
and since you have made this change they have undertaken to raise 
both of those wages to $2.50 an hour. 

Secretary BRANNAN. Now that was the circumstance to which | 
have referred. 1 think the Labor Department took the $2.50 hour 
figure from some strictly urban experience. 

It is my understanding that they have reconsidered it and | think 
issued a new finding. 

Senator Russeiy. What is the new basis? 


STATEMENTS OF WILLIAM WISE, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, RURAL 
ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION, AND K. W. BLACKBURN, 
ASSOCIATE SOLICITOR, OFFICE OF SOLICITOR 


PREVAILING WAGE POLICY ORDER 


Mr. Wise. My recollection is that it is about $1.75 an hour for 
linemen and something less than that for pole diggers. 

The cooperatives have gotten the payrolls of utility companies and 
municipalities, and everyone else paying the union and nonunion 
wages, and have assembled that and have made their recommendation 
as to what the wage is. The Labor Department has gone along with 
that in almost every case 

In no case are they very far removed 

Senator Russeiy. You think there is no basis for this complaint 
that the Labor Department undertook to fix the highest union wage 
in the large cities as the prevailing wage on these rural lines? 

Mr. Wise. Mr. Chairman, as the Secretary has said, originally the 
wages sent out to Texas were the wages vou read and which we think 
were unrealistic, but they were based on the only information which 
the Labor Department had and when we complained to them they 
said, “You get us the facts.”’ 

We told the cooperatives, ‘You get the facts,”’ and that is what they 
have done. They have done it in most of the States where we have 
any large construction program. They have done it on a State-wide 
basis and obtained a rate | believe the highest in the country is $1.80 
or $1.85, 

In Texas I think it is $1.75. If that complaint was justified origi- 
nally, I do not think it is justified now. 

Senator Russei.t. This came into my hands very recently. I do 
not know when it was written: it is not dated. 

Mr. Wise. There are some folks in Texas who were unhappy about 
this and who do not want to see these new wage rates approved for 
some reason. They are more interested for one reason or another in 

eeping the question alive. 

This higher wage rate was sent out to them originally. I assure you 
no rates like that are going out there now. 

Senator Russe.ty. Were these prevailing wages required by the 
statute? 

Secretary BRANNAN. No, Senator, they are not. 
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Senator Russe.i. As I said, I had always understood the prevailing 
wage to be the union wage and the going wage to be what was actually 
paid. I got that impression back in WPA days. I recall a very 
violent controversy over wages to be paid on WPA work. 

The issue was between the prevailing wage and the going wage, the 
language which was to go in the bill to describe the compensation 
that those on WPA projects would receive. At that time, due to my 
lack of knowledge, I thought the prevailing wage was the wage tha’ 
prevailed on the average in the community. But it developed in the 
evidence that the prevailing wage was the wage which was fixed by 
the labor unions as the rate they thought should be paid people. 

Of course in most cities that is the wage because they are strong 
enough there to apply it. 

Mr. Wise. What we meant by prevailing wage in the contract is 
what you thought it meant. We meant by prevailing wage what vou 
said you always thought the prevailing wage meant. That is th: 
average wage paid in the community for that type of work regardless 
of whether it was union or nonunion. 

Senator Russeiyt. Do you think the Department of Labor inter- 
prets the prevailing wage in that manner? 

Mr. Wise. Yes, sir; l think they do for REA cooperatives. 

Senator Russe.tu. Do you think that is the interpretation that the 
Department of Labor puts on prevailing wage? 

Mr. Wise. | am sure that is what they are doing now with our 
contracts because they are accepting the figures brought in to them 
by the cooperatives. 

Senator Russe._u. During the 2 years vhen this provision was not 
placed in the contract, was there any great reduction in the compensa- 
tion paid employees on these projects? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Senator, I think I will ask Mr. Wise to answe: 
that. There were some reductions but there was more talk than 
real reduction. 

Mr. Wise. So far as we can determine, Senator, the vast majority 
of the contractors paid fair wages, paid prevailing wages. There wer 
a few so-called chiselers who did not do that, which caused all this 
trouble in our opinion. 

We do not believe actually that this requirement means the con- 
tractor will have to pay much more than he has to pay without 
the requirement. 

As a matter of fact, we have been told by a number of contractors 
recently that they cannot get labor even at the prevailing wage, now 
that they are competing with defense industries. 


DETERMINING WAGE SCALE 


Senator Russe_y. I am not complaining about the wage scal 
being high, but there might be some difference of opinion as to how 
you go about getting a higher wage scale. That is what is in the back 
of my mind. The primary purpose of the Rural Electrification 
Administration is not to increase wages; it is to get electric curren! 
to the farms of the country at the lowest possible price. 

If you have adopted a policy that has increased the wage scale by 
an average of $1 an hour for these employees, it is either going to cost 
the farmer more money to get electricity or it is going to increase 
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the hazard of the Government in getting back its loans. That is the 
thing I am always concerned about in REA, first to get current to the 
farmers and, second, in getting it there in such a way that the Govern- 
ment will get its money back and the loan will be repaid. 

Secretary BRANNAN. We share that point of viw and as a matter 
of fact are very much concerned about the impact of higher wages 
on the feasibility of these projects because a higher wage in some of 
these areas would eliminate the possibility of the project, would 
render it nonfeasible or nonrepayable. 

Senator Russevi. That is what I have in my mind. 

Secretary Brannan. We have had no idea whatever of increasing 
wages or any other thing than making certain that the marginal fellow 
or the chiseler or whatever else you want to call him cannot take 
advantage of the legitimate contractors in the field. 

We in the Department of Agriculture are the exponents of parity 
for the farmers as the principle which is basically part of our whole 
agricultural economy. 

In that attitude | do not think we have had any stronger support 
than we have had from you, sir. This in effect is saying that some 
equality or parity of income for the fellows who work in the neigh- 
borhood of farmers is not an unreasonable thing either. 

Senator Russevu. | agree with that concept up toa point. I have 
always believed in free collective bargaining and I believe in good 
wages, but I do not know about the policy of coercion with these 
cooperatives on their loans. 

Things may change. I have not had an opportunity to be in my 
own State a great dea! in the last few years, but there was a time when 
they were building REA lines where they built a lot of them on force 
account. The very fellow who wanted the current got out and 
worked on the construction of the lines. He was a lot more terested 
in getting electric current to his home than he was in establishing a 
$2.50 wage scale for digging holes to put the line in. 

Mr. Wise. We realize that we have no responsibility and no 
authority to do anything in the labor field insofar as trying to establish 
high wages for any kind of work other than to take such action as is 
necessary to make sure that our lines will be constructed properly. 

Our only reason for requiring prevailing wages is to make sure that 
our program will go ahead and do the job which you indicated you 
wanted done, which is to get electricity to those farmers. 

We ran into this opposition from labor who thought we were forcing 
down the wage rate, which I am sure is not true except in isolated 
cases, 

We had a case about 2 weeks ago which one of the Congressmen 
from Oklahoma brought to my attention where a contractor brought 
in a lot of colored labor from Texas or some other place and they were 
underbidding local contractors and paying these people 25 cents less 
than the laborers in these communities were getting. 

We ran into a few cases like that but the labor people seized on them, 
blew them up a bit, and used them to charge the Government with 
lowering the standard of living. 

At no time do we have the power to tell them what they have to 
pav with non-Government funds. 

Senator Russe.u. In any such dealings as you have set forth, | 
think it is reprehensible for a man to come in and exploit labor of any 
kind and cut the pay. 
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But on the other side of it, $2.50 and $3 an hour for digging holes for 
REA lines seems to me to be a steep wage at least in the part of the 
country where | live. 

Mr. Wise. In REA we do aot consider that a realistic wage and once 
the cooperatives submitted the facts to the Department of Labor, 
they agreed to it. It is my opinion we will have no trouble on this 
where the cooperatives really want to work together. They have in 
almost every State. 

To the best of my knowledge it only remains a problem in the State 
of Texas. There may be one or two other areas that are not com- 
pletely satisfied now with the policy. 

Senator Russeuu. | have here what purports to be a copy of a letter 
from Mr. Walter J. Clayton, assistant labor relations specialist of the 
Rural Electrification Administration, under date of March 16 of this 
year, in which he undertakes to fix these wages ia areas that I indicated 
a few moments ago in my question. Has that letter been withdrawn 
or any subsequent instruction been sent to the cooperatives? 

Mr. Wise. Was the wage $2.50? 

Senator Russeiy. Yes. $2.50 an hour for pole diggers, $2.50 an 
hour for linemen. Then he goes over here further where it is $3 an 
hour for bricklayers. I do not think the REA will need many brick- 
layers. 

Mr. Wise. They were erecting an office building, I suppose. The 
cooperative must have been constructing an office building at the 
time. 

That either has been withdrawn or the cooperative decided that 
they were far enough along to go ahead, but as of today there are no 
such rates being submitted by us. 

Senator Russeuu. Is the law today the same as it has been with 
respect to the restriction you can put on loans, Mr. Secretary? There 
has been no change in the original act, has there? 

Secretary Brannan. There has been no change with respect to this 
except at one time REA was required to follow the prevailing wage 
determinations. 

Senator Russeuu. As required by law? 

Secretary BRANNAN. As required by law. 

Senator Russe.y. And the Congress eliminated that. 

Secretary BRANNAN. The Congress eliminated that in 1936. 

Mr. Biacksurn. You refer, of course, to the time when REA was 
operating as a relief agency prior to the passage of the REA Act in 
1936. 

Since that time the provision of the REA Act has remained con- 
stant. The Administrator’s authority in this field stems from this 
clause of section 4 of the act: 


Such loans 


REA loans 


shall be on such terms and conditions relating to the expenditure of the moneys 
loaned and the security therefor as the Administrator shall determine and may 
be made payable in whole or in part out of the income. 

Under that, as the Secretary has pointed out, over a period of man\ 
vears after the enactment of the REA Act until 1948 the condition 
which the Secretary already described existed REA is again, as a 
practical matter, applying the same principle. 
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I advised Mr. Wickard, in interpreting that section of the act, 
that, of course, would not give REA any power to act in the labor 
field merely by way of pursuing any social or economic objective in 
the labor field. 

If however, as apparently proved to be the case, the prevailing 
wage requirement is necessary in order to prevent work stoppages 
or assure that construction is of a proper quality, then upon an 
administrative determination to that effect, in our opinion, the act 
would seem to give the Administrator ample authority to impose the 
requirement which had been imposed. 

Senator Russeii. I would have thought, if I had read that lan- 
guage, that that language was inserted in the act to give the Adminis- 
trator any authority that was necessary to assure the collection of the 
loan and protect the interest of the Government. That would have 
been my construction of that language. 

Mr. Buacksurn. Perhaps I read it too fast. It said: 

Such terms and conditions relating to the expenditure of the moneys loaned 
and the security therefor. 

Senator Russeiy. I would have thought that would have been 
where he could have told them, ‘You cannot go out here and buy wire 
and pay three times above the market price.’””’ He would have the 
right to tell them they could not pay that for wire until the wire was 
at a price which was within reason and that would protect the loan. 

Mr. Biacxsurn. Other possible situations would be if the bor- 
rower Was proposing to use transformers or poles or other materials of 
an inferior quality. 

Now just as the quality of material might be inferior so the quality 
of labor might be inferior. Now we, as lawyers, were not, of course, 
purporting to say as a matter of fact, and cannot say as a matter of 
law, that prevailing wages are needed in order to do those things. 
That decision lies in the administrative field. That was the element 
to which the Secretary and Mr. Wise, I gather were speaking, when 
they were developing this picture. 

Senator Russe.y. Have the Walsh-Healey and Davis-Bacon Acts 
ever been applied to these contracts? 

Mr. Biacksurn. The Walsh-Healey and Davis-Bacon Acts are 
not applicable to these contracts. 

Senator Russevu. | am speaking of the general loans that are made 
today. The effect of this ruling is to apply those acts, is it not? 

Mr. BLacksurn. The effect of the ruling is to require that prevail- 
ing wages be paid. 

Of course, the mere requirement of prevailing wages would not bring 
in all those other provisions that the Acts might entail. I say it is 
more analogous to that rather than bringing them under that. 


* 


Senator ELtenper. Before a loan is made by the Administrator, 


are not all those details set before him and is not the loan based on 


those details? 

For instance, they might ask so much for labor to build a line, they 
might ask so much for the material. 

Now why should the Administrator go into the detail as to who 
builds and so forth so long as it follows the previously agreed upon 
specifications? 
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Mr. Biacksurn. Of course you try to foresee it at the time the 
loan is made. The feasibility is based upon certain estimates of 
construction cost for different elements of construction. 

Of course, when the loan is once made the problem comes of getting 
the project constructed and constructed properly within those amounts. 
These provisions occur not in the loan contract, but in the construc- 
tion contract between the borrower and the contractor involved. 
So there are two problems, you see. 

As you say, there is one of making initial estimates as to what it 
should cost to properly construct a system within the loan amount 
and then the second, where this problem comes up in full force, re- 
lates to the job of getting it down. 


ABILITY TO REPAY LOAN 


Senator ELtenper. To what extent does the Administrator look 
into the ability to repay this loan? Is he concerned with whom 
electricity is sold to and how it is sold and collected and so forth? 

Mr. Biacksurn. Of course, the act requires that at the time he 
makes a loan he certify in his judgment the loan is adequately secured 
and will be repaid in the time agreed. 

Senator ELLENDER. He does not go any further than that, sir, does 
he? 

Mr. Biacksurn. I think everything he does ties into that as one 
aspect of that general problem. 

Senator Russe.u. Is there any truth, Mr. Secretary, in the fact 
that this provision was inserted in the loan contracts in accordance 
with the demand of the Secretary of Labor, Mr. Tobin, which was 
made upon you? 

Secretary BRANNAN. No, Mr. Chairman. Some of the Labor 
Department people were involved in the discussion. 

Senator Russe.u. Let me read this for the record and ask whether 
it is true: 

Mr. Wickard also told me that the Secretary of Labor, Mr. Morris Tobin, had 
advised the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Charles Brannan, that if such an order 
was not issued he, Secretary Tobin, would take the matter to the President. 

Secretary BRANNAN. Mr. Chairman, that is categorically wrong; it 
is just plain wrong. Mr. Tobin and I have not discussed it in any 
such terms. I am inclined to think that he and I actually did not 
discuss it in any other than perhaps a passing reference to the hope 
that we would get the thing worked out in due course. 

The Members of the Senate took as much direct interest and con- 
cern in it as did anybody on the administrative side as witness the 
luncheon to which I made reference earlier at which Dan Tracy, 
who represents the electrical people, who are primarily the laboring 
group concerned in it, and myself, met with a group of Senators 

Mr. Wise. Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the Rural Electrification 
Administration I would like to say that neither the Secretary of Labor 
nor the Secretary of Agriculture exercised any influence on us in 
establishing the policy. 

We went to the Secretary of Agriculture to discuss it with him but 
he did not attempt to instruct us. 

Senator Russeiu. So it was done within the Rural Electrification 
Administration? 
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Mr. Wise. Mr. Claude Wickard, our Administrator takes the 
responsibility. 

Senator Russetyu. The idea originated there? 

Mr. Wise. The idea originated from the complaints received from 
the labor people. The very first time it originated, as I remember it, 
was when a labor representative was in complaining that we would 
not approve a contract merely because he was a union contractor. 
We established, I think, that it was not so. 

He said, “If you really want to settle vour differences with labor, 
you could do it very simply.” I said, “How is that?” He said, “By 
reinstituting your prevailing wage policy. 

So I said to him, “You mean union wages, not prevailing wages?” 
“No, sir; I mean prevailing wages.” 

Senator Russet. I thought they were synonymous. 

Mr. Wise. He said there was a difference. 

Senator Russetu. I have no objection to paying the true prevailing 
wage. I do object to having the Department of Agriculture black- 
jacked by any other Department and I am opposed to the Department 
of Agriculture unduly coercing the cooperatives. 

Mr. Wise. Mr. Wickard did object strenuously to this $2.50 rate 
and the cooperatives have objected to it and rightfully so. 

Senator Russeiit. They came to you gentlemen in the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration to decide what is the prevailing wage? 

Mr. Wise. [t is actually working much better than that, Senator. 
The cooperatives are really deciding. They are going out on a 
State-wide basis. In Senator Chavez’s State they have done it 
They went to contractors, municipalities, utility companies, and other 
employe rs. They assembled all facts relating to wages in the in- 
dustry and studied them, then they said, “We think this is the pre- 
vailing wage in the community.” 

They came in here and submitted it to the Department of Labor 
and my recollection is only one minor change was made, and it was 
approved, 

Now in each case that is the rate which is approved for each co- 
operative in the State of New Mexico. 

Senator ELLENpDER. That is partly the answer that I was trying 
to elicit from the previous witness. After the loans are made the 
payment for actual work is more or less in the hands of the coopera- 
tives. They are the ones who get the contractors to perform. They 
are the ones who make arrangements with the workers and so forth 
to carry out the agreement previously entered into with the Rural 
Electrification Administration in Washington? 

Mr. Wise. That is correct, and they have, I believe, in some 20 
States, done the same as they have in New Mexico. In fact, over 90 
percent of our outstanding contracts are in States where the cooperat- 
ives themselves have worked out the prevailing wage and brought it in 
and submitted it to the Department of Labor and it has been approved 
by the Department of Labor. 

Texas is one of the very few sore spots that remain. 

Senator Russeiit. Why did vou apply a different policy there? 

Mr. Wise. We have gone to the Texas cooperatives and asked them 
to do the same thing they did in New Mexico. As the Secretary said, 
Mr. Haggard, when he was killed, was on his way back to Texas to 
isk them over again to do it. 
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There are certain individuals in Texas who are convinced that they 
should not do it. The individual cooperatives who have construction 
contracts have done it. Instead of doing it on a State-wide basis they 
have done it individually. I do not believe there is any work being 
held up in Texas at the present time because of the prevailing wage 
unless there are one or two cooperatives who refuse to doit. : 

Senator Russet... Of course, there is no work being held up because . 
they cannot get the loan unless they agree to it. They could not get 
any money to spend on any work without agreeing to these restrictions. 

Mr. Wise. I do not know of any loans that have not been made 
for that reason in the State of Texas or any other State. There is a ; 
lot of agitation on the part of one or two individuals in the State of 
Texas to have this program not work, this prevailing wage aspect. 

Senator Russe.L. They were representing to me that some 73, : 
I think, out of 77 cooperatives in the State were very much opposed 
to these wage scales. 

Mr. Wise. The state-wide association which represents virtually 
all of the cooperatives in the State adopted a very strong resolution 
protesting against it. 

Senator Cuavez. Mr. Chairman, is it your understanding that 
they oppose the prevailing wage? 

Senator Russe.iu. I do not know that they are as much opposed 
to the true prevailing wage as to the wage scales which the REA 
were sending them as being the prevailing wage. 

Senator Cuavez. One of the reasons I was against the wetbacks 
is because they do not receive the prevailing wage. 

Senator Russeiyi. I do not know what the prevailing wage is. j 
I am somewhat confused by this testimony as to the effect of the 
action taken 

Secretary BRanNAN. Mr. Chairman, I think we have a pretty clear 
understanding of what prevailing wages means and that is the average 
wage for that type of work being paid in the community. 

Senator ELLeENpER. Whether it is a union or nonunion? 

Secretary Brannan. Irrespective of whether it is union or non- 
union. \ 
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Senator Cuavez. Because there are a lot of places where there are ' 
no unions and they have a prevailing wage paid for that particular . 
class of work in the community. 

Senator Russeiu. Is that being applied to work done by force 
account? 4 

Mr. Wise. When we first announced our policy, we applied it to all f 
construction financed with Government funds. When the cooperatives I 
indicated they did not like that, Mr. Wickard met with a committee " 
of them and agreed to suspend its application insofar as force account 
work is concerned until such time as the cooperatives could make a " 
study and submit their findings either in support of it being removed t 
permanently or working out some other kind of satisfactory procedure p 

Since that time it has not been applied. y 

Senator Russe.yi. Has that been applied all over the United States? > 

Mr. Wise. Yes, sir. - 

Senator Russe.i. And Texas is the only place you had difficulty’? | 7 


Mr. Wise. In the beginning we had a lot of difficulty in most | 
States because of these high wages which went out, but at the present | - 
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time, to the best of my knowledge, it has been resolved in all States 
except Texas. 

There may be one or two other isolated instances, but I am not 
familiar with them if there are. 


LOAN AMORTIZATION 


Senator ELLenpeER. I| have a little different line of questions, Mr. 
Chairman. I would like to find out what the Secretary knows about 
the provision in the contract with reference to amortization of the 
loan. Isuppose you have heard of what has occurred in the Southwest 
with the Southwest Power Administration. 

It seems that several large cooperatives get together and build a 
steam plant and the evidence produced before the Appropriations 
Committee is that if all of the cooperatives that are in the pool were 
to be the sole users of the electricity in this plant, there would not be 
enough funds realized to amortize the loan. 

Therefore, it is necessary for them to enter into some kind of agree- 
ment with the Southwestern Power Administration through Interior. 
Are you familiar with that procedure? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Senator, | am generally familiar with the 
problem that has existed for a considerable length of time. I am not 
sure I can give you the answer to any particular detail about it. 

Senator ELLENDER. Do you think it is within the spirit of the law 
itself for the Rural Electrification Administration to do indirectly 
what it cannot do directly? Is it within the spirit of the law for the 
Interior Department to do indirectly what it cannot do directly? In 
other words, you have here a situation where one Department of the 
Government is being asked to more or less finance another Deaprt- 
ment of the Government through this revolving fund. 

Secretary BRANNAN. Senator, of course the answer to the question 
‘Is it proper for us to do indirectly what we cannot do directly?” 
is that it is not proper to do any such thing. 

Whether or not that is precisely what is being doen here is the other 
part of the question. Basically I think you have to go back a little 
way into the history of the Rural Electrification Administration and 
remember that originally REA did not in many cases plan for a load 
or volume of business that actually developed. Now that was not 
because so many new people hooked on the line but was more because 
of the fact that the people who hooked on the line took a lot more 
current than they originally expected they were going to take. There- 
fore these cooperatives have to find themselves a new source of power. 
If they can tie themsevles into a bigger system such as the South- 
western Power Administration 

Senator ELLeNpDeR. Yes, but that is a Government agency, re- 
member.. In other words, if the Interior Department were to come 
to the Congress and ask us for money to build a steam plant, we 
probably would refuse them, and yet they can do that indirectly by 
vetting a few cooperatives, say in Missouri, to come to the REA 
and get enough money to build this steam plant and then sell all the 
power to REA and then REA sells it back, what each cooperative 
needs, and thereby finances it that way. Do you think that is correct? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Senator, the REA’s part of that problem is 
getting additional power. Now if they have to add to the whole 
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grid a firming up source of their own in order to be admitted and have 
access to the bigger source of power, really that is all that is involved. 
In other words, | come to you and say I need additional power for 
my uses. You say to me, “Well, look, | can give it to you some months 
in the year but I cannot give it to you all the year round, but if you 
will go out and take care of yourself part of the year then we will 
take care of you the balance of the year.”’ It is in effect what we are 
doing. 

Mr. Wise. Senator, I think someone has misrepresented the facts 
to you. We cannot legally build nor have we ever built a plant which 
is not necessary to serve the proper REA requirements alone. 

Senator ELLenpErR. The evidence before the Interior Appropria- 
tions Committee is full of that and Doug Wright himself stated that 
if the REA here in Washington depended solely on the amount of 
electricity generated by the steam plant for repayment of the loan 
and on the sale of the output of this plant to the REA cooperatives 
they could not make a go of it, vet when Doug Wright, through the 
Southwestern Power Administration, comes in and buys all of the 
electricity and then sells whatever the REA’s requirements are, he 
can take that surplus, firm it somewhere, and sell the surplus whereby 
the loan can be repaid. 

I want to say that there is pending before the Senate at this moment 
a provision in the Interior bill that will cut out the revolving fund. 
Now should that prevail, I fear that some of the loans that were made 
may not be repaid as they should be. 

Mr. Wise. We do not share that fear, Senator. If that is cut out, 
the farmers are going to have to pay considerably more for their 
electricity. 

Senator ELLeNpeR. I do not want to go into all of this at this time, 
Mr. Chairman; I would rather do it with Mr. Wickard. 

Senator Russeiti. I do not care when you do it, so long as you 
do it at once. 

Senator ELLenperR. I also want to get this information. As | 
understand the law, REA cannot sell electricity to a municipality 
with a population over 1,500. That is the statute. You know 
what is happening? I understand that REA lines are being leased 
to some concern and that concern sells or is about to sell to cities 
above 1,500. Now there is another instance where they cannot do it 
directly but they are doing it indirectly by getting the Government 
money to build the lines and then leasing that Government line built 
by REA funds to a concern that will sell to municipalities or cities 
above 1,500. 

Mr. Wise. This matter has been looked into by a legislative com- 
mittee of the House, the House Committee on Agriculture. I think 
when vou hear Mr. Wickard’s testimony you will realize that is not 
being done, the law is not being evaded either directly or indirectly, 
either in the letter or the spirit of it. 

Senator ELLeENper. The evidence is in the Interior hearings where 
the Santee Cooper project in South Carolina is about to do it, so you 
might look into it. 

Mr. Wise. Mr. Wickard will be happy to give you all the details 
with regard to Santee Cooper. 

Senator ELLenper. I prefer to go into it when Mr. Wickard 1s 
here. With all due respect, | suppose Mr. Wickard knows more about 
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the details than the Secretary of Agriculture. In fact, I would imagine 
that. 
Secretary Brannan. And I would certainly hope so, too. 
Senator ELLENDER. We will go into that detail later, Mr. Chairman. 
Senator Russei_. Do vou have anything further, Mr. Secretary? 
Secretary Brannan. No, Mr. Chairman, I do not think I do. 
Senator Russe_.t. We thank you for your presentation here. We 
will now start in with the details of the hearings. 


EFFECT OF FERGUSON AMENDMENT 


Mr. Roserrs. Mr. Chairman, before we get to the witnesses on 
this first item of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, I would like 
to introduce into the record the table, we referred to this morning, 
which shows by agencies of the Department of Agriculture both in 
terms of money and average annual positions the effect of the House 
action and the decreases which would take place if there were attached 
to this bill the so-called Ferguson amendment. Whea you referred 
the question to me this morning and asked if I knew the formula in the 
Interior bill, I erroneously assumed that you were referring to the 
Ferguson amendment, not knowing that some special provisions had 
been attached to that amendment. 

Senator Russe... The distinction was made between the operating 
fund in the field and in the case of people looking after parks and 
things of that kind and purely administrative work. 

Mr. Roserrs. Yes, sir. During the lunch period I found that 
action had been taken over the holiday. I did not know about it this 
morning. However | have had some discussions with Mr. Cooper 
regarding it. I think we will have to look into that feature and see 
how it might be applied to the Department of Agriculture and have 
some further discussions with you on it. 

Senator Russexv. | think it would be very wise for you to do so, 
because otherwise it might be that the 10-percent reduction would be 
very destructive. 

Mr. Roserts. We will do that and talk to you later about it. 

Senator ELLENDER. You can separate purely operating and main- 
tenance work from what you term purely administrative. 

Mr. Roperrs. In some activities it can be done without too much 
difficulty. In others it would be extremely difficult, I think. 

Senator ELLENDER. What is your total number of employees in 
the Department? 

Mr. Roperrs. Full time, about 61,000 as of May 31, 1951. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 
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BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


STATEMENTS OF O. V. WELLS, CHIEF, BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMICS; O. C. STINE, ASSISTANT CHIEF, BUREAU OF AGRI- 
CULTURAL ECONOMICS; S. R. NEWELL, ASSISTANT CHIEF, 
BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS; S. E. JOHNSON, 
ASSISTANT CHIEF, BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS; 
R. C. SMITH, ASSISTANT CHIEF, BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMICS; WM. T. WOLFREY, ASSISTANT TO THE CHIEF, 
BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS; EMILY E. CLARK, 
BUDGET OFFICER, BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS; 
AND RALPH S. ROBERTS, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET 
OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS 
(The justification and salary schedule follow :) 
Economic investigations 


House hearing, pt. 1, p. 139 


Appropriation, 1951 (as reduced under sec. 1214)___._......--_. .- $2, 535, 000 
Estimate, 1952 Pi4 See 2. 529. 000 
House bill, 1952_- Pad . 2, 000, 000 


Reduction of $529,000 below estimate) 


Analysis of House action on 1952 budget estimates 


House bill 
Budget esti- compared 
ot b 
mate House bill | with budget 
estimate 


1951 sppropriation (reduced by sec. 1214) as shown in budget $2, 535, 000 $2, 535, 000 
Allocation from ‘“‘ Expenses of defense production, 1951 21, 000 
1951 appropriation as shown in House committee report 2, 556, 000 
Changes in 1952 estimates: Net decrease consisting of a decre4se 
of $6,800 due to providing a direct appropriation to the Gen- 
eral Services Administration for certain procurement and — $529, 000 
leasing costs previously paid from this appropriation, offset, 
in part, by en adjustment of $800 to round-off the estimat 6, 000 6, 000 
General reduction imposed by House — 550, 000 |} 
Total, 1952 estimate 2, 529, 000 2, 000, 000 — 529, 000 


Page 3, line 19: Strike out ‘‘$2,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof ‘‘$2,529,000’’, 
the estimate, or an increase of $529,000. 

The House committee report, page 6, contains the following statement relative 
to this item: “* * * the committee has reduced funds for economic investi 
gations substantially in view of the absolute necessity of reducing expenditures.” 

The House action in reducing the estimate by $529,000 (or 21 percent) below thx 
budget estimate and $535,000 below the amount available for 1951 would make it 
necessary to curtail statistical and economic research and service very drastically 
at a time when the defense program needs much more of this service than the 
Bureau is able to furnish. Practically all of the activities carried on under this 
item are being brought to bear on some phase of defense work, and the proposed 
reduction would seriously weaken the accuracy of this material. 

\ large volume of primary statistics is collected under ‘‘Economic investigations” 
in addition to the statistics collected under ‘“‘Crop and livestock estimates.’’ For 
example, primary data are collected on labor requirements, mechanization, use of 
fertilizer, costs and returns by types and sizes of farms, land values and land 
transfers, mortgage and short-term debts, taxes, and insurance. In addition, 
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many statistical data also are obtained from other Government agencies including 
price data from the Production and Marketing Administration and the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics for use in price analysis and in estimating costs and margins in 
marketing farm products. 

The Bureau is the source of practically all of the statistics and current estimates 
of production and supplies of farm products, and the analyses and interpretation 
of these data serve as a firm basis upon which Congress and other agencies formu- 
late various decisions or actions. 

The appropriation, ‘‘EKconomic investigations,” finances most of the work which 
the Bureau does in assisting congressional committees, the Secretary’s office, 
other branches of the Department, and other defense agencies in determining 
probable supplies and requirements for agricultural commodities, production 
guides, and farm requirements for such things as fertilizer and farm machinery. 

Chis item also finances cooperative work with State experiment stations 
relating to farm production, farm mechanization, farm management, land use, 
farm labor, levels of living, and rural health. 

Under the decrease of $529,000 it would be necessary to make reductions in 
this field as follows: 

1. Curtail cooperation with the land-grant colleges on the appraisal of produc- 
tion capacity. In this connection the Secretary of Agriculture has asked the 
Bureau to undertake a large part of the task of working with the State experiment 
stations and State extension services on a cooperative study to determine the 
productive capacity of agriculture in the United States as a means of bringing our 
best research materials to bear on the problem of defense planning for agriculture 
The Bureau plans to utilize most of its farm management staff as well as other 
technicians on this assignment for a substantial part of the vear, and the reduction 
n funds would leave many field stations without a representative to carry on the 
work, 

2. Reduce Bureau work on estimating labor requirements and supply, ma- 
chinery needs, economic use of fertilizers, and most of the economic analyses of 
production problems at a time when it is extremely important to obtain the most 
efficient use of labor, machinery, and other scarce resources. 

3. Eliminate research on economics of conservation in the Midwest and the 
Pacific Northwest; drop work on irrigation in the Missouri Basin States; and 
greatly curtail work on feed and pasture utilization in the South, the Great Plains 
States, and in the Midwest. These curtailments would slow down cooperative 
programs of improvement in production methods aimed to conserve national 
resources and increase agricultural output. 

+. Drop work on costs and returns to farmers in Coastal Plains and Delta 
cotton areas, also economic studies of poultry production in different producing 
areas. Farm costs have been climbing rapidly and farmers are becoming con- 
cerned over the high-cost structure. Data on changes in costs and returns by 
different types and sizes of farms are essential to an understanding of the impact 
of the defense program on farmers. To drop the work at this time would seriously 
impair the usefulness of the farm costs and returns information of the Department. 
5. Research and service in the field of farmers’ fire insurance would have to be 
eliminated at a time when fire losses are extremely important to farmers. There 
is a demand for estimates of farm fire losses, and more information on facilities 
for farm fire protection. 

6. Eliminate revision of land rental returns and of tax rates although these data 
are needed to insure the reliability of parity income and price estimates. 

7. Reduce work on estimates of farm mortgage and short-term debts, and of 
farm land values. Both long-term and short-term indebtedness have been in- 
creasing rapidly and farm land values have risen 14 percent in the last year 
It is highly necessary to an understanding of farm conditions to keep these data 
current. 

8. Eliminate special studies in the field of levels of living, including those having 
to do with the effects of mechanization in the South, and most of the rural health 
work. In addition, it would seriously reduce the basie work in comparing the levels 
f living of farm and nonfarm people so greatly needed today as an indication of 
vhether or not farmers are overpaid for their contribution to the economy and as 
an aid in understanding parity for farmers. 

This appropriation also finances statistical research on prices, income, and 
marketing, including cooperative work with State experiment stations relating to 
marketing. The appropriations to the States for regional research under the 
Research and Marketing Act were not reduced by the House, but the funds under 

hich the Bureau of Agricultural Economics cooperates with the States have 
been cut by more than 20 percent This would greatly reduce the ability of the 
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Bureau to cooperate on these regional projects and would reduce the effectiveness 
of research on economic regional marketing problems. The reduction would be 
met as follows: 

1. Marketing Work would be curtailed on regional projects including livestock 
dairy produc ts, poultry and eggs, and some important fruits and vegetable prod- 
ucts. Cooperation with the regional research laboratories with reterence to the 
utilization of agricultural products would also be reduced. This would affect 
cooperative studies on the economics of some strategic materials in short supply. 

2. Work would be restricted on the preparation of basic statistical series and 
situation reports on important commodities which cover gross and net farm in- 
come; farm production and marketing; estimates of per capita food consumption; 
and other data. 

3. Work on farm income would be curtailed by discontinuing estimates of cash 
receipts by States and limit the data to national totals only. These State figures 
are widely used both in the Government and in private industry. They provide 
the only means currently available for appraising the relative position of agricul- 
ture in the several States. There is strong pressure upon the Bureau to provide 
estimates of net farm income by States which it is not in a position to undertake. 

4. Work would be discontinued on naval stores and on fibers other than wool 
and cotton and probably the sugar situation report. All of these reports are of 
importance to the defense program and their elimination would weaken the effort 
to appraise agricultural conditions. 

5. It would be necessary to drop all basic research needed to improve the 
quality of current data released. It would not be possible furthermore to pre- 
pare specialized data for solution of problems of current importance. 


Economic investigations 


creases (—) 


| 


House bill House bill 
House bill | compared 
compared | with 1952 
with 1951 budget 
estimate 


Standard classification 1951 stimate, 


> Judget | 
Estimated Budge | 
| 

1952 | 

| 


[ Increases (+) or de- 
| 
| 
} 
| 
j 


(6) 


Personal services 
Permanent positions $2, 092, af 2, 092, $1, 609, 400 $483, 400 — $483, 400 
Part-time and temporary positions 5, 3, 50, 000 15, 000 13, 304 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week 
hase 4, 100 i, 100 ~2, 140 
Payment above basic rates 000 . , 000 


Total personal services . 158, 800 | 165, 349 iH, 500 
Travel 52, 700 52, 7 35, 000 
Transportation of things +, 500 5 , 500 
Communication services 000 , . 000 
Rents and utility services 000 000 
Printing and reproduction 90, 000 5, 00 75, 000 
Other contractual services 000 10, 6 +0), 000 


Services performed by other agen- 
ies , 500 13.5 +, 000 
pli sand materials 20, 000 , 000 
Ee as ment 25, 000 25 5, O00 
Taxes and assessments , 500 ,, 3, 000 +1, 500 


Total direct obligations 2, 535, 000 2Y, : , 000 535, 000 
Reduction pursuant to see. 1214 5, 000 


Total appropriation or estimate 2, 000 , 528 ‘ , 000 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Russexvv. All right, Mr. Wells. 

Mr. We.us. Mr. Chairman, I have a short prepared statement 
which I can shorten still more if vou care io have me do so. 

Senator Russet. This is not a very lengthy statement, Mr. Wells. 
You may present it. 
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Mr. Wetts. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I recommend that 
this committee consider a restoration of the funds available for 
economic studies and the development of economic statistics by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. The appropriation for this work 
in 1951 was $2,535,000 and the budget estimate for 1952 was 
$2,529,000, but the House bill allows only $2,000,000. This 21-per- 
cent cut will drastically curtail and in many ways cripple the work 
which the Bureau of Agricultural Economics is carrying forward. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE REDUCTIONS 


You have before Vou Oul detailed explanation as to the various 
adjustments which would have to be made if the House reduction 
stands. Briefly summarizing: 


PRODUCTION STUDIES 


1) It will be necessary to substantially curtail our cooperative 
work with the State experiment stations in fields relating to farm 
production—that is, farm management, farm mechanization, land 
use, and farm labor. ‘This comes at a time when increasing emphasis 
is necessarily being placed on farm production. 

Cooperative work with the State experiment stations in these fields 
is particularly helpful in understanding new trends and developments 
in agriculture, in appraising the probable effects of various develop- 
ments on farm income and farm production, and im assisting the 
Secretary and the Production and Marketing Administration in deter- 
mining guides or goals for crop acreages and livestock, needed require- 
ments in terms of machinery, fertilizer, labor, and so forth. One 
effect of the House reduction will be to curtail the effectiveness of 


t 


the Bureau in working with the land-grant colleges in the appraisal 


of agriculture’s productive capacity which is now under way. This 
project is an essential part of the Department’s defense program, 
specifically designed to apply all the research knowledge and under- 


standing available, both within the USDA and the colleges, to the 


farm production problems with which American agriculture is now or 
may in the near future be faced. 

Let me say there, Mr. Chairman, that this curtailing of that par- 
ticular project is not due to any administrative pressure or decision 
on our part but rather due to the fact that we find it necessary to 
reduce 21 percent. Some of our men will have to be let go, a number 
will find jobs in other places, and we do not have the money to hire 
some additional help which would be useful on the project. In other 
words, we are putting as much as I know how to put in this project. 

Senator Russe._. Your budget estimate for the coming fiscal year 
is about the same as this vear. 

Mr. Weuts. This vear $2,535,000 and the budget estimate was 
$2,529,000. If you allow for a shift in the small amount of funds to 
the General Services Administration on purchase contracts and rent, 
it was exactly the same 

Senator Russe... Should the increases in compensation under the 
Ramspeck Act and other natural pay increases come, you would 
really have fewer man-hours available to you even under the budget 
than you had in the current fiscal year. 
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Mr. Weis. That is correct, sir, unless we had enough lapses and 
transfers to offset that additional cost. That item will run about 
1 percent or something better. 


MARKETING METHODS AND COSTS 


(2) Allowing the House action to stand will curtail our cooperative 
work with the State experiment stations on some twenty-odd regional 
proje cts relating to marketing methods and costs for livestock, dairy 
products, poultry and eggs, and various fruits and vegetables. Just 
as in the case of the production studies, these projects offer a means 
of working out cooperatively with the land-grant colleges various ways 
of increasing efficiency or reducing costs of moving agricultural! prod- 
ucts from farmers to consumers. This should still be a prime objec- 
tive, as worth while now in connection with defense as it was when 
these studies were started under the Research and Marketing Act. 

Allow me to add that these projects were started under title I of 
the Research and Marketing Act and those funds were combined 
with our regular appropriation last year. So we are now carrying on 
cooperatively with ‘om funds a series of region-wide marketing 
projects. The main burden of those projects is carried by State 
experiment stations but the cooperation of the oath of Agricultural 
Economics has been requested on almost every one of the regional 
marketing projects. We are the agency which serves to facilitate 
reaching across State lines, getting together the statistical data and 
keeping uniformity in the work as between States. Iam glad to have 
Mr. Cardon sitting in here because this is really part of the work 
ms te the Research and Marketing Act. 


ECONOMIC STATISTICS 


3) Allowing the House action to stand will curtail several lines of 
statistical work carried on in Washington and, for many of the series 
which are continued, will weaken the bases for our estimates. The 
reduction in funds will seriously affect our work on a wide range of 
statistical measures and situation reports, including estimates of cash 
farm income by States, estimates of farm costs and returns for spe- 
cific types of farms, land values, and volume of farm sales, and mar- 
keting charges and percent of consumer’s dollar returned to farmers 
or ranchers. Further, the reduction will make it necessary to cur- 
tail the service activities through which much of our material is made 
available or useful to farmer representatives and the general public, 
to congressional committees, and to agencies within the Department 
itself. At the same time it will be necessary to drop almost all of 
the basic work which we do from time to time in order to improve 
the quality of our various index numbers and other statistical 
measures. 

It is sometimes implied that much of the work under this item, 
‘Economic investigations,”’ is general or theoretical in character. 
This is not the case. 

In the first place, a large volume of original current statistics are 
compiled and derived under this subappropriation on farm income, 
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costs, and expenditures; on farm labor, machinery, and use of ferti- 
lizer; on farm population, land values, rents, taxes, mortgage rates 
and indebtedness; food supplies and per capita food consumption; 
marketing charges and percent of consumer’s dollar going to farmers, 
and so forth. These measures are widely and constantly used and 
at best we can estimate about one-half the funds available under the 
economic investigations item are used for the development and 
maintenance of these statistical materials. Basic research is carried on 
relating to the operation and management of farms; the conservation, 
ise, and development of land and water resources; and the composi- 
tion and living standards of the farming population; as well as on 
current and prospective demand and consumption of farm products, 
the costs of marketing them, and the methods and efficiency of 
yperations in processing and marketing agricultural commodities 
and the products thereof 

As already indicated, much of our work is in cooperation with the 
State agricultural experiment stations who are working directly with 
farm groups in their areas to help them solve specific problems. 
Further, the economic analyses and statistics developed under this 
appropriation item serve as the main basis for economic outlook work 
of the Federal-State Extension Service and for the discussion of farm 
trends by the farm press and farm organizations. Meanwhile, at the 
national level, the demand for economic information is increasing, 
not decreasing, and the House action comes at the very time when 
not only farmers but also the Congress and administrative officials 
need the maximum amount of information as to economic trends and 
developments relating to the farm field. 


CROP AND LIVESTOCK ESTIMATES 


I should also like to add a word with respect to our crop and live- 
stock estimates work In the ease of this subappropriation item, 
“Crop and livestock estimates,” the House committee allowed 


; 


$2,850,000, which was a reduction of only $16,000 from the budget 
estimate for 1952. This would be a satisfactory sum for carrying 
forward this work during the coming fiscal vear. 

The House committee indicated that the amount approved for crop 
and livestock estimates was substantially the same as for 1951, 
because of “the continuing importance of accurate information on 
which many programs and policies of the Nation, both foreign and 
domestic, are dependent.’’ | want to emphasize this statement. 

| sincerely hope that this committee will realize that the Jensen 
rider which would limit the filling of vacancies to 1 out of 4, would 
create an administrative problem with respect to carrying out our 
crop reporting work that could also well result in a sharp curtail- 
ment of this vital line of work. This rider, or any similar device 
which would curtail the crop estimates personnel would require a 
corresponding reduction in the services rendered. 
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EFFECTS OF PROPOSED FERGUSON AMENDMENT 


Senator Russeti. You would be much better off, Dr. Wells, I 
take it, to carry on this important work you have outlined if you 
had approximately your budget estimate with the reduction as applied 
by the Senate than you would be as the bill comes from the House. 

Mr. We tus. I am not quite sure I understand that, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russeiu. Are you familiar with the action the Senate has 
taken to reduce the appropriations by 10 percent on the adminis- 
trative work? 

Mr. Roperts. Senator Russell, | am not sure that our people 
have heard of the modification that was applied to the Interior bill. 
Apparently that decision was made over the holiday. 

Senator Russe.t. Whether they are familiar with the new one or 
old one, it seems to me where he has been cut by 21 percent of his 
appropriation he could not fail to be better off by being cut 10 per- 
cent. 

Mr. Rorerts. I think his answer is “Yes,” but I would not want 
to make it for him. 

Mr. Wetuis. On “Economic investigations” I think the answer 
is that almost any of the Senate proposals, especially this last one, 
would be an advantage. On the other hand, if the proposal should cut 
“Crop and livestock estimates” by 10 percent, that would be a serious 
disadvantage. You see, we have two appropriation items although my 
notes chiefly relate to “Economic investigations.” 

Senator Russzeiu. The House did not cut you at all on your “Crop 
and livestock estimates”? 

Mr. Wetts. Only about one-half of 1 percent. They rounded the 
figure. 

Senator Russxiu. Just to show you they were aware of the fact 
you had some appropriation. Of course, if the Senate proposal were 
applied to that, you would perhaps not be as well off in the long run 
as you would be in the House. 

Mr. Wexius. Would you allow me to add one additional word about 
that? 

I do not want to transfer the worries of the Chief of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics to this committee. But one of the things 
which I worry about now is that if we go back to acreage allotments 
a few years from now the strain that will be put on our county acreage 
estimates, Mr. Chairman, will be extremely great. I think any cut 
in crop and livestock estimates would be unfortunate. When I look 
at the problems several years hence I can see difficulties there. At 
the present time we are having a substantial increase and shifts in 
crop acreages. If we ever have to go back to acreage allotments, 
then you will fall back on the corn, wheat, cotton, and other county 
acreage estimates of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, based 
on sample data 

Senator Wuerry. Outside of sugar that is handled under a special 
item, do we have any quotas or acreage allotments or anything else 
in effect today? 

Mr. Wetts. Marketing quotas are in effect for certain types of 
tobacco and there is an allotment with reference to peanuts. 
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Senator WuHerry. On corn, wheat, and cotton we want all the 

production we can get, the sky is your limit now? 
Mr. Weuus. Yes. What I am trying to say is that crop acreages 
; are changing and increasing. Meanwhile our ‘‘Crop and livestock 
estimate”’ people have the responsibility for making county acreage 
estimates for several of the main crops. 
$ Senator WHerry. Do you know anything about the old Regional 
Agricultural Credit Corporation? 

“Mr. We tts. Yes. 

Senator WuHerry. Is that organization still functioning? 

Mr. Roperts. The Regional Agricultural Credit Corporation no 
longer exists. 

Senator Russe. I know that the distinguished Senator from 
Nebraska will be glad to hear that. I recall that when he walked into 
the door of the Senate of the United States he threw his hat on his 
desk just as soon as he took the oath of office and delivered a speech 
against the Regional \ericultural Credit Corporation. 

Mr. Ronerts. When the Corporation was liquidated, bv special 
act of Congress, there was set up a disaster loan revolving fund that is 
administered by the Farmers Home Administration. 

Senator WHerry. I remember that. 

Senator Ettenver. Mr. Wells, of the $2,529,000 that has been 
estimated to operate your agency how much, percentagewise, is for 
personal services? 

Miss CLARK. Something under 90 percent. 

Senator ELLeNDER. What is the other 10 percent for? 

Miss Ctark. Travel, rent, supplies, and se forth. 

Senator ELLENDER. Do you have that separated? 

Miss Crark. It ts in the printed budget. 

Senator ELtenperR. Will you put this in your justification? Of 
your personnel, how many people are paid out of this appropriation? 

Miss Crark. About 500 

The information requested is as follows:) 


FF RD een le NG he aN ABER SNE EC OE AT AARON aio tig MIs 


Obligations by objects, 1952 budget estimate 


( ri 
: mic in pand  |-Total, salaries 
live ck 
il ind expenses 
” estimates ; 
1059 mi ’ 1059 
1952 * 
number employ ” 642 142 
DIRECT ON! ATIONS 
4 sonal services $2, 165, 340 $2, 377, 160 $4, 542, 500 
vel 152, 700 130, 300 283, 000 
4 unsportation of thing ; 500 10, 000 13. 500 
t mmunication services 16, 000 36, 000 52 000 
2 Kents and utility services 14, 000 9, 400 33. 400 
r Pr ng and reproduction &5, 000 165, 000 250, 000 
’ Other contractual services 30, 960 20, 840 60. 800 
' s performed by other agenci 13. 500 6. 500 20. 000 
; ipplies and materials 20, 000 55, 800 75, 800 
J Equipment 25, 000 3. O00 58. 000 
Ss and assessments +, O00 00 6, 000 
| direct obligations 2. 529. 000 2. 866, 000 5. 395. 000 
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Senator ELLenper. Are they all more or less doing routine ad- 
ministrative work? 

Miss Ciark. No; it is largely research. 

Mr. Weis. There are very few people who are doing what you 
call routine administrative work. It does carry accounting, a cer- 
tain amount of personnel and other services, but the great bulk of it 
is for statisticians, economists, clerical personnel who are doing either 
statistical or research work. 

Senator ELLenper. If you were called upon to make a cut in your 
personnel, to what extent would you carry on if that were done? | 
mean along the same line as we have done in Interior and other bills. 

Senator Cuavez. If we should apply the so-called Ferguson amend- 
ment, 10 percent cut of your personnel, how would you be affected? 

Mr. Wetus. That amendment would be about half the House cut 
on this subappropriation because the House cut amounts to 21 per- 
cent. If 1 understand the Ferguson amendment, it is a 10-percent 
cut. 
Senator Cuavez. The Ferguson amendment applies on the budget 
figure. The question of the Senator from Louisiana is, if that were 
to happen, how would you be affected as far as the work is concerned? 

Mr. Weuus. If I am correctly informed, “Economic investiga- 
tions’? would be reduced only $217,000 instead of $529,000; but we 
might also be reduced $238,000 under “Crop and livestock estimates”’ 
which would be very bad indeed. 

Senator ELLENDER. We have been excepting those engaged in op- 
eration and maintenance but to those engaged in purely administra- 
tion we will apply the cut. If you have any in your Department who 
are engaged in operation and maintenance of any facility that are 
absolutely necessary, we might be able to make an exception in this 
appropriation. 

Senator Russeiut. The committee will undoubtedly have to con- 
sider a formula as in other bills. 

Senator Cuavez. With the idea in mind of applying the 10 percent 
rule. 

Senator Wuerery. I think some of these Departments might be 
subject to a cut where others are not. 

Senator E.uenper. For instance, you do not want to cut beef 
inspection? 

Senator Russeiy. Did the House bill charge the beef-inspection 
work back to the packers this year? 

Mr. Roxserts. No, sir. We asked for an appropriation increase of 
$600,000 to provide the additional meat inspectors that are necessary) 
to carry the production load which the packers have. The House, in 
lieu of providing an appropriation increase for that additional force, 
put language in the bill which would permit the Department to collect 
from the packers to the extent that services had to be provided beyond 
that which could be provided under the appropriation. 

Senator Russeuu. I thought there was something of that nature in 


there. 
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Senator Wuerry. You are not asking for restoration on ‘Crop and 
livestock estimates’’ because it is only $16,000? 

Mr. Wetts. That is only a token cut. 

Senator WHerry. On the other one, “Economic investigations,’’ 
the House cut you to $2,000,000. If you take 10 percent off that, 
that would be $217,000. With the Ferguson amendment it would be 
$455,000 for the entire item ‘Salaries and expenses.’’ That would be 
strictly personnel, $455,000. What is the House figure? 

Miss Ciark. $529,000 reduction on ‘‘Economic investigations”’ 
alone. 

Senator Wuerry. So there is a difference between the way the 
House figures it and we figure it of $100,000 if you applv the Ferguson 
amendment to the cut. 

Senator ELtenper. The difference would certainly be more than 
that because this 21 percent indicated here is of the whole, whereas 
in the case of this amount of $2,529,000 there is about 90 percent for 
personal services. So under that formula the 10 percent would apply 
only to 90 percent of $2,529,000. 

Senator Wuerry. | will reverse the question. You figure the 
difference between what the House allowed you and what the Senate 
figure would be if you applied the Ferguson amendment. 

Miss Ciark. The Senate reduction would be $455,000 for the two 
subappropriations. The House figure was $529,000 on ‘‘Economic 
investigations” alone. So the Senate formula is not as severe as the 
House formula. 

Senator ELLENDER. How can one be 21 percent and the other be 
10 percent? 

Senator Russett. The House did not apply any reduction to 
one of the items. 

Senator ELLENpDER. I was talking about the difference between 
the appropriation that we are now considering, that is, the $2,529,000. 
You combined them; I did not know that. 

Senator Wuerry. | am not trying to get you to reduce your 
figures but if the Ferguson amendment is applied which reduces 
your personnel here by $454,200, can you operate? In the first 
place, would that affect any of your corp and livestock reporting? 

Mr. Wetuis. That depends entirely on how you word your cut, 
because there are two subappropriation items. Regarding the 
question of whether | could operate, I try to carry out the laws of the 
United States as best I know how, Senator Wherry, therefore the 
answer is that we would operate. 

Senator Wuerry. I am trying to approach this on a sound basis. 
What I mean is that if this is applied, and I think we have to be 
serious about this thing because, believe me, the thing is in every 
one of these bills, how would it affect you? Could you make it or 
could you not? 

Mr. We tts. I will be as straightforward as I can be. 

I think the $2,850,000 as carried in the House bill is absolutely 
essential for carrying on the work under ‘Crop and livestock esti- 
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mates.’’ Ido not know what to cut. Somebody is going to have to 
go without some services they badly need if that item is reduced. To 
me that one stands first. 

On ‘‘Economic investigations’’ the $2,529,000 in the budget estimate 
can all be used to advantage. I think any reduction over and beyond 
10 percent in that item is going to be cutting work which is also 
absolutely essential; which, if we do not do, somebody else will. 

Senator Wuerry. You say beyond the 10-percent reduction? 

Mr. Wetts. I say if you cut down, if you apply the 10-percent cut 
to economic investigations and squeeze corners and cut out services, 
they may not be replaced somewhere else. But if the full 20-percent 
cut stands, in my opinion, other people will be doing the work that 
we should be doing because they will need information which we will 
not be able to furnish. 

Senator WHerry. That is a very good statement. I understand it. 

But, anyhow, you would not apply it on the crop and livestock esti- 
mates. You would only cut $16,000 anyhow. 

Mr. Wetts. I am not objecting to the $16,000 cut. 

Senator Wuerry. What | mean is that, if the cut is made, $450,250, 
are vou going to apply it to some of this crop and livestock estimates, 
or will it all be applied to economic investigation? 

Senator Russexiy. If we adopt the Senate proposal, of course, there 
is no way you could avoid it. 

Mr. We tts. I think that depends on how the law is worded. I am 
afraid I would have no choice. 

Senator Russety. That is the reason I stated we would have to 
give some consideration to the other commitments when we go to 
write it up. 

Mr. Wetts. Mr. Chairman, the reason I bring it up is to call your 
attention to that fact. J didn’t want it to be overlooked. 

Senator Wuerry. I think that is fine. 

The problem presented here will be presented in a lot of cases. 

Mr. We.ts. Yes. All the restoration I am asking for is under “‘ Eco- 
nomic investigations.”’ If we do have to apply a cut, I would apply 
it first to ‘Economic investigations’. But, if that cut goes beyond 
10 percent, then we are getting into work that is so essential that 
if we don’t do it other people will. 

Senator Russe.iu. Are there any further questions? 

All right, Mr. Wells. The committee thanks you. 
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AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH ADMINISTRATION 
ResEARCH AND MarketrinG Act or 1946 (Trrie I) 


STATEMENTS OF DR. P. V. CARDON, ADMINISTRATOR, AGRICUL- 
TURAL RESEARCH ADMINISTRATION; DR. B. T. SHAW, DEPUTY 
ADMINISTRATOR, AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH ADMINISTRA- 
TION ; DR. H. C. TRELOGAN, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF MARKETING, 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH ADMINISTRATION; O. V. WELIS, 
CHIEF, BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS; EARL R. 
GLOVER, ASSISTANT TO ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR FOR 
MARKETING, PRODUCTION AND MARKETING ADMINISTRA- 
TION; F. H. SPENCER, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR, AGRI- 
CULTURAL RESEARCH ADMINISTRATION; E. L. STRUTTMANN, 
BUDGETARY AND FISCAL OFFICER, AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 
ADMINISTRATION; A. W. TRUE, RESEARCH COORDINATOR, 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH ADMINISTRATION; AND RALPH S. 
ROBERTS, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS 
(The justification and classification schedule follow :) 
Research and Varketing Act of 1946, title I] 


House hearings, pt. 1, p. 177 


\ppropriation, 1951 (comparable with 1952 budget and as reduced 


under sec. 1214) i $5, 932, 000 
Estimate, 1952 5, 500, 000 
House bill, 1952 4, 700, 000 


Reduction of $800,000 below estimate 


Analysis of House action on 1952 b idget estimates 


House bill 
ompare 


dget esti- ( 
a. " H e bill wi I l et 
ppropriation (reduced t ‘ 1214) as shown in budget 
Hou imitt t $5 On $5.9 
ly stimat 
Net decrease in the program of marketing researc ervic 
ar _! Len py work irried out under title ’ ie f the 
R ch and Marketing Act 430, 500 — 430, 500 
ease due t dng viding a direct appropriation to the 
" Services A iministr ution for certain procurt 
sts previously Pp id from this appropriation —1, 500 1, 500 
") reduction imypx d by Houst 800, 000 $800, 000 
lotal, 1952 estimates 5, 500, 000 4, 700, 000 800, 000 


Page line 9: Strike out ‘‘$4,700,000” and insert in lieu thereof ‘‘$5,500,000,”’ 
estimate or an increase of $800,000. 

The House committee re port, page 6, contains the following statements relative 

this item: 

“This appropriation provides for expansion of marketing research, service, and 


educational activities in which the Department of Agriculture, the State agricul- 
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tural experiment stations, the cooperative State agricultural extension 
the State departments of agriculture, and other public and private 
cooperate The funds are allotted directly to agencies of the 
projects, or to State agencies on a matching-fund basis. 


spt cified 


service 


agence 


Department fi 


‘The committee approves $4,700,000 for 1952, which is $1,232,000 less tha 
funds available for 1951 and $800,000 less than the estimates for 
represents a genera) reduction of 10 percent in all projects included in this appr: 
priation, together with a reduction of approximately 50 percent in funds request: 


for the project ‘Expansion of outlets for farm products.’ 


1952. Thi 


In view of the rece: 


trend away from a buyer’s market, it is doubtful that the same attention need 
to be given to the expansion of foreign outlets and to the study of consum: 


preference and demand.” 


Based on statements on the floor of the House, and subsequent discussions, 
distribution which is understood to be substantially in line with the intent of tl 


House has been made, as follows: 


Basic data and information 

Expansion of outlets for farm products 

Marketing services, costs and margins 
Lmprovement of preparation and handling of farm 
Evaluation and improvement of marketing system 
Research and service contracts 

Over-all administration 


woducts 


Total 
i ul 


Budget esti House bill, 
mates, 1952 1952 

$578, 400 $542, 500 

1, 057, 300 671, DO 

544, 400 478, 400 

1, 346, 300 1, 179, 300 

1, 207, 600 1. O80. 300 

600, GOO 600, OOO 

166, 000 159, 000 

5. 500. 000 4. 700, 000 


Reductior 


S34, & 
BAS, § 
66, 0 
167, 00 
~ 138, 3 
— 800 


The following represent some of the major effects of the House reduction « 


$800,000 


1. Work on improving market outlets for cotton, oilseeds, fats and oils and the 


} 


produ ‘ts milk and cream: on consume r-preference studies; 
prices for farm forest products would be cut by 50 percent or more 


of work in these fields would be closed out entirely during the vear. 

2. Allotments to States (State departments of agriculture, State extension ser 
vices and State experiment stations) on a matcing-fund basis for marketing r 
search, service, and education work by State agencies would be curtailed by 1s 
percent (from $1,353,000 to $1,112,000 This would eliminate any possibilit, 
of matching such funds in States receiving State appropriations for such purposs 
for the first time, and would require drastic contraction of excellent work alread 
under way in other States. Each dollar the Federal Government invests in su 
work is matched by $1 or more contributed by the States 

3. Important work on storage, conditioning, and maintenance of quality in t! 
marketing system would be greatly curtailed, and it would be necessary to aba: 
don plans f new work on packaging and loading t chi iques expect d to mak: 
direct contribution to the defense effort 

+. Work planned on storage of farm products at different points in the mark« 
ing system to meet the special conditions arising from the emergency could not |! 
underta 

5. Substantial curtailment of work on the measurement of costs and margi: 
would be re d. This work is urgently needed at the present time to find mear 
of reducing marketing costs and thereby reduce, to the extent possible, the curr 
inflated costs of agricultural products to the consumer 

The Hou action in reducing the estimate by $800,000, or 15 percent, wo 
seriously affect every major phase of the marketing research, service, and edu 





and on markets a1 
, and many line 


tion work carried out under this appropriation and would require the closing o 


of a considerable number of project that have 


reached the stage where valuab 


results are forthcoming It would hamper marketing research and service c 
tributions to defense mobilization by preventing the initiation of certain new pro 
ects related to defense and by impairing the redirection of work to that end, w! 
has been under way during the past 9 months 

In appraising the results of the House reduction, it must be borne in mit 
that the budget estimates for 1952 already reflected a decrease of $432,000 bek 
105] I h was to be met by substantia urtalime! f some projects, elimina 


tion of others, and a complete reorientation of the entire program in the interes 
the House bill therefore repre 


of the defense effort The amount contained in 
i or f $1.232.000, or 2] px ent he 


ow the 1951 level. 


Also, sil 
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< 


the amount provided for research and service contracts has been reduced onl\ 
8 pereent (from $650,000 to $600,000), allotments to States and to 
the Department would actually be reduced by 22 percent below the 1951 leve 
One aspect of this problem which is particularly serious relates to the work 
of State departments of agriculture and bureaus of markets which have been 
getting equipped only recently to carry research results to local market operators 
o that these results may be quickly and effectively adopted Several additional 
States will obtain matching funds from their legislatur for the first time during 
the next fiscal year. To make provision for these new States would requiré 
that the States already doing an excellent job be cut back drastically and ev« 
bevond the general reduction indicated for the program as a whole 


agencies | 


lo only a slightlv lesser degree the same situation confronts the Stats I 
ion services that have relied upon this appropriation to enable them to conduct 
an effective marketing education program The impact of the cut would also 
be felt by the State agricultural experiment stations that have been de 
ore attention to fundamental! marketing research with the use of these funds 
Because of a lack of confidence in the future of marketing work engendered 
by such drastic reductions, highly trained personnel would leave the work bot 
the Department and in the States, and the training of new personnel may | 
expected to cease, so that many marketing improvements which might other 


wise be possible would be eliminated for many years to coms This set-back 
would occur at a time when the marketing and distribution problems and the 
spr ads between the farmer and the consumer are more rather than less erious 
because of current inflationary trends 


rhe great share of adjustments required to meet the terms of the House report 
are in direct conflict with reeommendations of the advisory committees established 
pursuant to the Research and Marketing Act None of the expansion work that 


has been repeatedly advocated by these committees can be undertaken. and in 











numerous Instances projects that have been recommended for expansion will have 
to be eliminated or substantially curtailed. The attitudes of the advisory com- 
mittees are exemplified in the following recommendations made to the Seeretary 
recently by the Agricultural Research Poli Committe 
rhe need for marketing improvements and adjustments is vital in the current 
mobilization program in which shortages of food and fiber, manpow transporta 
tion, equipment, and facilities make greater marketing efficiency an absolut 
essit Therefore, the Agricultural Research Policy Committee feels impelled 
all attention to the extreme urgency for additional marketing research I 
service work. Larger appropriations for this work are needed nov 
ve though the nportance of increasing farm productior idely recog 
i, it is equally essential to the defense effort to decrease the waste and ineff 
ciencies in distributive channels We are still losing lara intities of tari 
products between the producer and the consumer, which losses for some pr 
ey eed 20 percent, 
Statistical reports and market news providing reliable information on market 
plics, movements, stocks disappearance, and prices Of commoditi 
to both buyers and llers and to regulatory agencies concerned w 
controls if thev are to operate int lligently and efficiently 
\lanpower shortages make it imperative that the marketing job be done wit 
abor Rapid turn-over of personnel requires that the work be dor vith less 
erienced help. Conse ntly, work simplification research and training 
rams must be expanded 
Critical-material shortages require the development of substitute packag 


and methods to protect the quality of farm products until they reach eonsumers 


‘Rising distributive margins which are 
cked his ean be don ost effect 


gh research or adopted with the assistance of education and servies 


“ater now tham ever before must be 





ith lower-cost operations deve lope I 








he factual basis for improving farm-product distribution re quires continuit 





V 
f effort by a competent staff. While farm surpluses are not a problem toda 
y are inevitable at the end of the present emergency Research can mak 
contribution unless it begins now The Nation cannot afford to wait unt 
rpluses are upon us again as we did in 1946 and 1947 
With the help of the commodity and functional advisory committees wl 
reviewed the marketing research program, the only way we see to do 
effective marketing job is through increased appropriations for marketing 
irch and service. 
the Agricultural Research Policy Committee established bv t} fesearch and 
Marketing Act ‘to make recommendations relative to research and rvic ri 
ed ft the Act tra ! ts tl = Teco! el lation to the Secre i 
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culture with the request that the urgency of immediate action on this situation be 
brought to the attention of all Government officials responsible for budgets and 
appropriations.’ 

Research and Marketing Act of 1946, title II 


Increases (+) or de- 
creases (—) 


Estimated Budget 


Standard classification 1951. || @Stimate, | House bill House bill 
1952 House bill | compared 
compared | with 1952 

with 1951 budget 


estimate 


2 (4 (5 6) 
01 Personal services 
Permanent positions $2, S89, 197 $2, 682, 571 $2, 205, 416 $598, TRI $387, 15 
Part-time and te mporary positions 128, 446 119, 502 91, 450 36, 906 28, 142 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week 
base 10, 626 8. 676 +-8 G76 1, O% 
Payment above basic rates 9, 070 5. 700 5. 700 —3, 370 
Payments to other agencies for re- 
mbursable details . 1, 500 5 O00 1.300 —5, OOK 
rotal personal services }, 028, 213 2, 823, 489 2, 401, 242 626, 971 422, 247 
2 Trave 
Advisory committees 22, 000 22, 000 22, 000 
Agency personnel 338, 310 310, 310 240, 150 08, 160 70, 104 
} Transportation of things 6, 480 6, 480 4, 930 1, 550 1, 550 
4 Communication services 26, 620 24, 070 WD, 720 5, 900 3, 350 
05 Rents and utility services 27, 450 28, 150 24 325 —3, 125 3, RON 
06 Printing and reproduction 106, 500 88, 500 70, 906 35, 504 —17, 504 
07 Other contractual services 2, 198, 133 2, 027, 907 1, 770, 600 427, 533 — 257, 307 
Services performed by other agen 
cies 62, 550 60, 565 52, 565 0, ORS —8, OOF 
08 Supplies and materials 73, 024 66, 029 54, 782 18, 242 —11, 247 
09 Equipment 39, 520 36, 100 31, 900 7, 620 4, 2K 
15 Taxes and assessements 3, 200 6, 400 5, 880 +-2 680 5) 
Total direct obligations 5, 932, 000 5. 500, 000 4, 700, 000 1, 232, 000 800, OOK 
Reduction pursuant to sec. 1214 +68, 000 
rotal appropriation or estimate 6, 000, 000 5, 500, 000 4. 700, 000 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Russetu. We will now hear Dr. Cardon, the Administrator 
of the Agricultural Research Administration. 

You may proceed, Dr. Cardon. 

Dr. Carpon. Mr. Chairman, I am prepared to make a short state- 
ment, which is an over-all statement, from the standpoint of the 
research of the Department, and this formal statement will take me 
about 10 minutes to read. 

I should like to supplement that with a few general points on the 
relationship of the advisory committees under which our research 
program is being examined and appraised. 

Mr. Chairman, the next several items to be discussed have to do 
with agricultural research and related technical services. 

Before taking up each item separately, I would like to discuss fo 
a few minutes the over-all effect of the House bill on the Department's 
research. 

Excluding payments to the States, the Department had $45,864,000 
for research in 1950. This was reduced to $44,138,000 in 195! 
Rising costs have had the effect of further reductions. 

The House bill for 1952 provides for $40,848,000, which is $5,016,000 
below 1950 and $3,290,000 below 1951. I cannot predict what this 
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$5 million below 1950 for research means to the Nation and to agri- 
culture. 

If the House reduction is sustained, we will do our very best to 
see that the cuts are made where they will do the least harm. But 
if we judge this $5 million in terms of expenditures previously made 
for agricultural research, it probably means that annual farm income 
in the years ahead will be substantially less than it would have been 
if we had invested that $5 million in research 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


In the last 25 years there has been a t0-percent increase in farm 
output. Crop yields are up 45 percent. Milk per cow is up 25 
percent, and eggs per hen are up 47 percent. This increased output 
each year is worth $10 billion at current prices. 

One-tenth of 1 year’s increase would pay for all the agricultural 
research conducted by the Department and the State agricultural 


) 


experiment stations in the last 25 years. The total Federal and 
State appropriations for agricultural research in the last 25 years 
have been less than $1 billion. 

But agricultural research means more than increases in farm income 
In 1900 one farm worker produced enough to feed himself and seven 
other people. Today 1 farm worker produces enough for himself and 
14 others. This doubling of the over-all efficiency of farming has 
meant that more and more people could devote their energies to 
industrial production. If we still had to employ 85 percent of our 
population in producing food as many nations have to do, we would 
not be the mighty Nation we are today. 

The reason we have the most advanced agriculture anywhere in the 
world is that we have capitalized upon our natural resources by 
supporting research for the last 50 years. Research has transformed 
our agriculture in the space of a lifetime, but there is no reason to 
assume that we have reached the end of the line, nor that we can 
afford to rest on our oars. 


WHAT RESEARCH MEANS TO VARIOUS GROUPS 


To the farmer, research means hybrid corn, disease-resistant crops, 
better control of insects and weeds. It means chicks and pigs that 
grow faster with greater efficiency and dairy cows that give more milk 
and butterfat. It means more intelligent use of his soils and forests 
and better methods of marketing what he has to sell. 

To agriculture as a whole, research means a doubling of over-all 
efficiency in the last 50 years. 

To the Nation, agricultural research has meant assurance of ample 
food supplies and better nutrition for everyone, It means orange 
juice on the breakfast table and wholesome meat at the butcher shop. 

lt also means control of malaria and other diseases carried by 
mosquitoes. It means penicillin in every drug store, DDT, and the 
acrosol bomb for dispering insecticides at every crossroads. 

These gains benefit everybody and they go on year after vear. 
But this is not all. As long as we are able to keep a strong research 
program going, we can expect to add new discoveries and new applica- 
tions each year. 
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EXAMPLES OF RECENT RESEARCH ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


A good example is the improved cotton drier developed at the 

USDA Ginning Laboratory. This drier, now used in more than haif 
the gins in the United States, is adding approximately $2 a bale to the 
value of the cotton. That meant $15 million to cotton growers last 
year. 
{nother device developed at the laboratory is a cleaner that 
increased the over-all average grade of cotton by one-third of a grade. 
It has been installed in about one-sixth of the Nation’s cotton gins and 
is already adding an estimated $10 million a year to the value of our 
cotton crop, 

lf no other v ork bas be en done at the einninge laboratory, these two 
pieces of equipment alone would account for an additional $25 million 
a vear to cotton farmers, or $125 for each dollar spent at the laboratory. 

For the first time, we now have a practical method of treating field 

corn for control of the European corn borer, the worst enemy of our 
corn crop. Before DDT came into the picture, the cost of applying 
nsecticides to field corn was simply too high to be profitable. 
» We now have the most efficient weed-control methods ever known 
Chemicals are being used to control weeds in corn, wheat, oats, barley, 
rice, flax, sorghums, pastures, cotton, peanuts, sugar beets, and sugar 
cane, as well as fruits, vegetables, and ornamental crops. 

Last vear 30 million acres of cropland in the United States were 
treated. Five vears ago the use of herbicides was just beginning 

Just within the last year we have found how to save $80 million 
worth of feed a year by adding vitamin B,. and antibiotics to poultry 
feed. ‘This represents a saving of 800,000 tons of proteim feed which 
can be used to produce more meat and milk at a time when both are 
tlv needed. The $80 million, by the wavy, is $20 million more 


urgen 
than the Federal appropriations for agricultural research, including 


states 


pavments f 
We are bringing about many improvements in the packaging and 


transportation of fruits and vegetable s that mean better quality food 


smaller losses from spoilage. We have remodeled 


to consumers and 
shipping crates that keep lettuce and other vegetables in better con- 
dition and save 1 extra refrigerator car in every 16. This means a 
saving of more than $317,000 a year to Arizona and California growers 
alone. The use of the new crate is already spreading to other States 

We found a new way of loading cantaloups that cuts down bruising 
and breakage to less than balf of what it used to be. 

This seemingly simple piece of research will save growers about a 
million dollars a year. These are only a few examples of what research 
is doing in the marketing field to cut down on the cost and inefficiency. 


NEW PROBLEMS REQUIRE ADDITIONAL RESEARCH 


But in spite of our best efforts we still have problems. <A new race 
of stem rust is threatening our wheat crop, and another is threatening 
oats. Insects still cost us $4 million worth of agricultural production 
each year. This year we will lose about 10 percent of all farm animals 
from diseases and parasites. 

The potential meat supply lost in this way would feed 10 million 
people for a whole year. Brucellosis alone cost United States farmers 
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more than $50 million a year by reducing milk production 1 billion 


po inds. 
Mastitis in a dairy herd adds 40 cents per hundred pounds to the 
cost of milk production 
Newcastle disease can reduce egg production by 50 percent in 
months’ time Coccidiosis in poultry, lambs, and calves costs 
r farmers $50 million a year. 
Senator RussE.Lu. What is coccidiosis? 


iss, 





int ace, 


Dr. CARDON It affects chicke Ss and It causes inte rhii hi morrhages 
| is reflected in the general debilitated appearance of the poultry. 


Coccidiosis often results in death or in such a low state of debility 


: , ; 
tt I the pouitry heco nes unproducttrve 


Senator RusseE.LL. You say it attacks poultry, lambs, and calves 
Dr. Carpon. Yes. But just now I was referring only to poultry. 


} 


nere that for poultry, lambs, ana eal) 


Senator Russexiy. You say ves 


osts $50 million a year 


1) SHAW It isa bac rial infection. 
Senator Russeu. Is it a bacterial infection internally? 
Dr. SHAW. Ye , we are ferring to all of this. 


Senator ELLEND! Is it more prevalent in chickens? 


N 
Dr. Carpon. Yes; but it has been more prevalent in some other 


forms of livestock than 1} renerally recognized 

We are still losing large quantities of food in the distributive chan- 
I ls between farm and cons mer! Fo some commodities these losses 
: are as hieh as 20 pel ni We have not yet rever ed the downward 

the fertility of the Nation’s most p oducti' soils 
} Furthermore, our population is still increasing. By 1960 we will 
: | to produce 10 perc re farm products to maintain consump- 
: per « pita at presen levels If we are to raise standards of | Ving 

prove nutrition, st rreater Increases are required 

Research has found the swer to many of our gravest problems, 
is the only hope we have of eventually conquering those | have 


({t no time in our history have food and fiber been more important 
| xlay \ stron search program is our best insurance that we 
} ha .) ¢ | sual nap ! nal th ‘ \ ] tit : 

have the quan 1d quality heeded, and that we will ulllize it 
ly 
‘ 1 a if 
el Sno aou i ik PaVvs ior lseil Mm Les \ nh 
es ible iC lf 2 i tronger nation 
' 1) } } } qf ; , ; ! , , 
i shoule like Oo supplement thai forma! atement, Nii ( hairman, 
tatement clarifvu or the committee’s information the pro- 
ires that we have bi following in appraising this program. 
' . :, ; 
| would not like to have you feel that the words | have just read 
only my own estimate of our program or the importance of it 


\PPRAISAL OF RESEARCH PROGRAM BY OTHER GROUPS 

ing the last year’s procedure just as an example, we have had, 

ou recall, a special subeommiitee of the House Committee on 

h in the Depart- 
We had a study group with us for 7 weeks. They made a 

rt on our procedures and upon our relationship to organizational 

administrative responsibilities in the Department 


iculture studying the entire program of researe 


Pete 
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At the request of the House committee, we prepared an exhaustiv: 
report on agricultural research, which constitutes three printed 
volumes, and which has been distributed. 

In addition to that we have had special teams appointed by th« 
subcommittee of the Appropriations Committee of the House inves 
tigating our procedures and our relationships in the field. 

So far as I am advised, as a result of those investigations, our ad- 
ministrative procedures have been regarded as generally satisfactory 


REVIEW OF PROGRAM BY ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


But, more important, so far as the program itself is concerned, wi 
have developed a very effective and a very welcome working rela 
tionship with the advisory committees, of which there are approxi 
mately 25 in total; 17 commodity advisory committees, 3 functiona 
ones, the 9-man committee of the experiment stations, the over-al 
policy committee or the Agricultural Research Policy Committee, an: 
then a committee representing our cooperative relationships wit! 
each of these three groups: the experiment stations, the extensio: 
services, and the State boards of agriculture and bureaus of markets 

A year ago we had all of the chairmen of those advisory committees 
together to make a thoroughgoing review of all of our work and to 
make recommendations as to how we might better relate our services 
and our activities, as research organizations, to the problems that 
were raised and brought forward to us from these industry group 
and others. 

Since that time, we have had a series of meetings with all of thos: 
committees. We have laid before them our problems as we see them 
our program as we are conducting it, and they at the same time, hav: 
brought to us their recommendations and proposals as to how thi 
work might be done. 

While these committees were organized under the provisions of th 
Research and Marketing Act of 1946, we have gone further than to 
invite their attention only to the program under the Research and 
Marketing Act. We have endeavored to bring to their attention 
and to seek their advice and guidance with respect to, our entir 
program 

We have had them review the progress that we have been making 
the organization of our work, the effectiveness of it, and to make the: 
recommendations as to how well, in their estimation, we are doing it 
or where we should lay emphasis or shift emphasis in order to mor 
definitely meet their interests as well as our research viewpoints 

We have asked them to review their earlier recommendations 
which were made beginning in 1947 and, in the light of the present 
emergency situation and the budget estimates, to give us their best 
judgment as to what changes, alterations, adjustments, might be mad: 
in our program that in their estimation would make it more effectiv: 

We have asked them also to aid us at this critical time to see jus! 
how we could set up guides to aid our judgment on how to adjust ou: 
program, under whatever limitations may be imposed by the requir 
ments of the situation. 

We have been able to report to them precisely what action we hav: 
been able to take with respect to their recommendations from the 
very beginning until the present. 
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[| am glad to report to this committee that with respect to their 
total aggregate recommendations as of the time of their meetings, 
which was between January and the middle of April, we were able to 
show that 69 percent of their recommendations have been activated in 
our program either as a result of an adjustment of our program that 
has made it possible for us to take account of their recommendations 
or from whatever additional funds may have been made available 
to us. 

With respect to the Research and Marketing Act itself, 90 percent 
of our activities are in line with committee recommendations and the 
other 10 percent are within the provisions of the Research and Market- 
ing Act, although they may pertain to activities which were not 
covered by any of the advisory committee interests. 

[ have been able to report to them also—and they have welcomed 
this type of report—that we are well ahead in our contract research, 
well ahead of the limitations that are provided bv congressional action 
with respect to the amount of monev to be devoted to contract 
research. 

We have also advanced considerably in our relationship with State 
agricultural experiment stations in the development of regional 
research, which was another provision of the Research and Marketing 
Act. 

We have developed increasingly our relationship with the extension 
work, in the field of extension and educational work, in the field of 
marketing and marketing services, and also with the State boards of 
agriculture and bureaus of markets. 

What I am saying, Mr. Chairman, is that, as a result of 
these relationships with these committees, we have developed with 
them an understanding of the whole field of activity which we have had 
and which we have been carrving on, and we have adjusted it as best 
as we have been able to do with their help and assistance, to the best 
kind of program which they had been able to visualize. 

That does not mean that we have yet reached the full scope of ace 
tivity which they would like to have us carry on. We are still con- 
siderably behind that. 

But we have been able, in line with their own expressed priorities of 
activities, to adjust our program in what they seem to feel is a satis- 
factorv manner. 

And that comes down to this feeling that we have now reached the 
point in the organization of our program, in the administration of 
that program, in our associations with advisory committees, from which 
we are In a position to go forward as we have never been able before. 

Senator Russeii. Those advisory committees, of course, are very 
helpful, but they sometimes do have a special interest in commodities 
or in regions or sections or even States, with special crops. 

Dr. Carpon. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russeiy. Do you think that their recommendations fairly 
express the proper priorities for research work, or are there occasions 
when vou have to give priorities to others in the over-all, general 
nterest of the country? 

Dr. Carpon. We do exercise our judgment from a research stand- 
point, Mr. Chairman, in the final decisions as to the program 
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CHANGING OUTLOOK OF ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


But I must say that I have been very gratified, particularly during 
this last year, with the very serious and objective interest they took 
in the whole program and in the consistency of their recommenda- 
tions as a whole. 

The situation has been quite different than it was the first vear 
subsequent to the enactment of the Research and Marketing Act, at 
which time the committees were faced with the prospect, under th: 
provisions of the act, of added annual increments in the expansion of 
funds authorized by the act, and there was a tendency at that time 
to make many recommendations which probably does not exist under 
present circumstances when, for the last 2 vears, the amount of mone) 
available under the act has been leveling off and is now turning down. 

But I was gratified to find that the earnestness, the objectivity, the 
interest of those committees during the last series of meetings, de- 
spite the leveling off or turning down of the funds available, was, | 
think, more valuable than the services that were rendered earlier 
under the different prospective developments. 

Senator Russevt. I am glad to hear you say that. To use a 
colloquialism, there was so much pulling and hauling between the 
committees in various sections and interests, when we first set them up, 
that I was afraid that we were not taking projects in proper priority, 
that while they were desirable they did not appear to me to be those 
that should have had the very first priority, at least those that were 
brought to my attention. 

I found some that would fall into that category. 


RECENT ANALYSIS OF RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Dr. Carpvon. I might say, Mr. Chairman, one thing more with 
respect to our association in our efforts to get an understanding of 
our program: During the last year we have been able to analyze the 
program in such a manner as to show each committee in the major 
fields of activities and interests in the field in which we are concerned 
and also to indicate to them clearly how in our total program thei! 
particular interest relates to the entire program. 

For example, we can show the cotton committee and other com- 
mittees how the activities coming within the field of their particular 
interest relate to the whole program, and we are now in the process 
of analyzing that program so that they will be informed and will be 
in a position intelligently to understand what our total activity in 
cotton or other commodities is, and they can see it all across the board 
and they can see it in relationship to the other activities constituting 
the whole program. 

Senator Russe.y. I got the impression when we first passed that 
act that the initiative in these projects rested very largely with th: 
advisory committees. 

From what you say now, you have regained the intiative and you 
now outline the program of the department to the committees. 

Dr. Carpon. Mr. Chairman, I think it is very important adminis 
tratively that those committees be advisory committees and not 
directive committees 
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I am trying to bring to them fairly and completely the information 
that is aiding them and us in determining the procedures to follow. 
We are seeking the ir adv i L and we are observ Ing it as iar as we can, 
but I think that it is the prerogative of Administrator of Research to 
retain the administrative responsibility for the program. 

That is all preliminary, Mr. Chairman, to the item of the Research 
and Marketing Act, title II If you have any questions on the gen ral 
over-all research situation 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE DEPARTMENTS RESEARCH 


Senator ELLENDER. May I ask one question? 

Dr. Carpon. Yes. 

Senator ELLENDER. You tell us that last vear vou recel\ ed $45,864,- 
000; that is, in 1950, and in 1951, $44,138,000. The House cut you 
down to $40,848,000 

What was the estimate from the Budget Bureau? 

Dr. Cardon. Can you give the budget estimate? 

Do you want the budget estimate for the total of the Department? 

Senator ELLENDER. Give the total. 

Dr. Carpon. I am informed it is $44,252,000. 

Senator ELLENDER. That was just a little above the 1951 appropri- 


ation. 
Dr. Carpon. That is right. 
That is for the entire Department; all the research. 
i 


EFFECTS OF HOUSE REDUCTIONS 


Senator ELLeNpeR. [I understand that. I just wanted the complet 
picture. 

Now, suppose the Senate were to go along with the House, that is, 
appropriate $40,848.000, could you give us an idea of where you 
would have to take those cuts, where you would apply the reductions? 

It might be well to put that in the record. If you do not have it 
now, you might put it in 

Senator Russevit. I assume that each individual bureau will 
present that. 

Dr. Carpon. That would come up, Senator, with each of the 
different bureaus affected. I could go through and give it you to 
roughly. ' 

Senator ELtenper. That is all right. We do not want it dupli- 
cated. 


RESEARCH ON FUR-BEARING ANIMALS 


Senator Russet. I have one question: I have two letters sent to 


the committee here concerning an appropriation to carry out experi- 
mental programs as to cause and eradication of urinary calculi in 
fur-bearing animals. Do you know anything about that? 

Dr. Carpon. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry some of these terms I 
have difficulty in keeping up with myself. 

Senator Russeui probably did not pronounce it correctly 

Dr. Carpon. I would prefer, if you don’t mind, Mr. Chairman, 
that that be brought up in the Bureau of Animal Industry, because 
the fur-bearing animal research is there, and they would know that 
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particular term, which I am sorry I do not know. But we do have 
several problems among the fur-bearing animals that are coming up 
for increasing interest. 

Senator Russeiy. That will be quite all right. 

Are there any further questions? 


TITLE II, RESEARCH AND MARKETING ACT 


Dr. Carpon. If not, I should just like to make a hurried introduc- 
tory statement with respect to the Research and Marketing Act, par- 
ticularly title I. 

You will recall that, with respect to title I, action was taken by the 
last Congress, which was briefly, this: that section 9 of title I be ad- 
ministered by the Office of Experiment Stations as a Federal-grant 
fund, and section 10, both 10 (a) and 10 (b), in accordance with action 
taken by the Congress, was consolidated with the regular and the 
special research funds. 

So that this year we come before you with respect to only title LI, 
since title I, sections 9, 10 (a), and 10 (b), will be taken up in con- 
nection with the various bureaus and agencies. 

With respect to title II, in 1950 there was appropriated $6,000,000 
for marketing and marketing service work. 

In 1951 that was reduced by $68,000, which was the result of our 
share of the total reduction made by the Bureau of the Budget in 
connection with some section of the 1951 act, the number of which 
| have forgotten. 

Mir. WHeever. The reduction was made under section 1214 of the 
1951 General Appropriation Act. 

Mr. Carvon. In other words, $68,000 was the title IT share of that 
reduction. 

The 1952 budget estimate for title IT was $5,500,000, which was 
a reduction under 1951 of $432,000. 

The House action provides only $4,700,000, which is $1,232,000 
under the 1951 amount. 


EFFECTS OF HOUSE REDUCTION 


This is a gross reduction of 21 percent. It is a slightly higher 
percentage if we take account of the limitation placed upon the 
amount of money under title II to be expended for contract. It 
raises it to about a 22-percent reduction on the balance of that total 
of $4,700,000. 

We point out that this recommendation will affect considerably the 
State participation in the provisions of title II, especially with respect 
to the work of the State boards of agriculture, bureaus of markets, 
the extension services, the State experiment stations doing work under 
title IT, because all of the money available to them is on a matching 
basis. 

It is particularly bad with respect to the boards of agriculture and 
bureaus of markets, because only now are they coming up with legis- 
lative provisions in their own States for money with which to match 
and participate in the provisions of title II of the Research and 
Marketing Act. 
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The total reduction will, of course, have a considerable effect 
upon personnel training in the field of marketing, which was required 
from the beginning of the enactment of the Research and Marketing 
Act because personnel in that field was limited, and we have been 
carrying on quite a little activ'ty in the way of increasing the avail- 
ability of competent personnel for our marketing research and service 
work. 

The Secretary has cited to you the statement which appears on 
page 4 of the explanatory notes provided by the Agricultural Re- 
search Policy Committee in respect to the importance of marketing 
research. I respectfully ask, Mr. Chairman, that, if it seems appro- 
priate you might wish to include that statement in the record, be- 
cause it does reflect the best judgment and feeling of the Agricultural 
Research Policy Committee, which is the committee under which 
my activities as Administrator are carried out. That committee is 
broadly representative of a wide interest in the field of research and 
marketing. 

Senator Russeiyt. The matter referred to by the witness will be 
incorporated in the record at this point. 

The material referred to is as follows:) 


RECOMMENDATIONS TO THE SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE BY THE AGRICULTURAL 
ResEARCH PoLicy COMMITTEE 


The need for marketing improvements and adjustments is vital in the current 
mobilization program, in which shortages of food and fiber, manpower, transpor- 
tation, equipment, and facilities make greater marketing efficiency an absolute 
necessity. Therefore, the Agricultural Research Policy Committee feels impelled 
to call attention to the extreme urgency for additional marketing research and 
service work. Larger appropriations for this work are needed now. 

Even though the importance of increasing farm production is widely recognized, 
it is equally essential to the defense effort to decrease the waste and inefficiencies 
in distributive channels. We are still losing large quantities of farm products 
between the producer and the consumer, which losses for some products exceed 
20 percent. 

Statistical reports and market news providing reliable information on market 
supplies, movements, stocks, disappearance, and prices of commodities are essen 
tial to both buyers and sellers and to regulatory agencies concerned with emer- 
gency controls if they are to operate intelligently and efficiently 

Manpower shortages make it imperative that the marketing job be done with 
less labor. Rapid turn-over of personnel requires that the work be done with less 
experienced help. Consequently, work simplification research and _ training 
programs must be expanded 

Critical material shortages require the development of substitute packages and 
methods to protect the quality of farm products until they reach consumers 

Rising distributive margins which are greater now than ever before must be 
checked. This can be done most effectively with lower-cost operations developed 
through research or adopted with the assistance of education and service programs 

The factual basis for improving farm-product distribution requires continuity 
of effort by a competent staff. While farm surpluses are not a problem today, they 
are inevitable at the end of the present emergency Research can make little 
contribution unless it begins now. The Nation cannot afford to wait until surpluses 
are upon us again as we did in 1946 and 1947 

With the help of the commodity and functional advisory committees which 
have reviewed the marketing research program, the only way we see to do th 
most effective marketing job 1s through increased appropriations for marketing 
research and service 

rhe Agricultural Research Policy Committee established by the Research and 
Marketing Act to make recommendations relative to research and service work 
authorized by the act transmits this recommendation to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture with the request that the urgeney of immediate action on this situation be 
brought to the attention of all Government officials responsible for budgets and 
appropriations, 
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Dr. Carpon. As to the details, the effects of the cuts by major 
activities under the Research and Marketing Act, with your per- 
mission I would like to ask Dr. Trelogan to respond to any questions 
vou may have. He can make a brief general statement over-all and 
be available for questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russeiy. All right, you may proceed, Dr. Trelogan 


RECENT ACCOMPLISHMENTS UNDER TITLE II, RESEARCH AND MARKETING 
ACT 


Dr. TretoGcan. Investments in agricultural marketing research 
sufficient to promise results similar to those that we have achieved in 
other types of agricultural research were started just 4 years ago with 
the Research and Marketing Act. While we had done some limited 
amount of work in marketing previously, the breadth and scope of 
the work was expanded to such a degree at the time that we ap- 
proached the problem with a great deal of hope that we could do 
something worth while in the field of agricultural marketing. 

During these past 2 or 3 years we have gained a great deal of con- 
fidence in what we are able to do. During this past year or so results 
are appearing that ake us now feel sure that we can justify all the 
expenditures requested for agricultural marketing. 

The results obtained from marketing services, marketing research, 
and marketing education are not readily measured in terms of more 
bushels or more acres and measures of that sort, but we do have some 
indications that help us judge how well we are doing. One indication 
comes from the advisory committees that Dr. Cardon referred to. 
Results reported to them are leaving some favorable impressions. 
We have had the satisfaction in the last few weeks of reporting one 
of our project _ a $30,000 item in our budget, to the Agricultural! Re- 
search Policy Committee and hearing them pass the judgment that 
it will pay for all the appropriations made for this marketing work 
so far. 

We are particularly encouraged with favorable results being ob- 
tained in the areas farther away from the farm, where we have had 
the least experience in the past, dealing with wholesalers and retailers, 
who are closer to the consumers. We have reached the point where 
we are beginning to vet what we micht eall pressures from some 
wholesalers, warehousemen, and retailers for us to conduct research 
in their establishments. It is very encouraging to find such evidence 
of the high regard and respect for the work that is being done. 

These developments mean more to us than just gratification. 
They represent real opportunities as well. In our marketing research 
we cannot do much of it in test tubes in laboratories, and places 
isolated from the market. To do effective research we have to work 
in the going establishments, the operating businesses. We have to 
work with the people who are actually conducting the marketing 
operations. Now that we are getting their confidence, they are opening 
these laboratories to us and we are able to do more effective work. 
We feel that advantage should be taken of these opportunities at 
this time now that we have gained the necessary respect. Otherwise, 
a new set of scientists, a new set of investigators, will probably have 
to come back at some future date and rebuild the confidence that we 
now enjoy. This would be very costly. 
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[ wouldn’t want to leave the impression that we haven’t experienced 
some failures m this new work with marketing. We have. but they 
ve given us some rood cuides as to W hat we can do profitably, and 
hat we can’t do. For example, we are finding that work in the 
tail field, with retail distributors, can’t be oriented about and be 
rected to individual commodities. The retailer has too many things 
o be concerned with to devote the time and attention necessary ior 


vod research to only one commodity at a time. We have to deal with 
ore generalized problems. As we do this, we find the storekeeper 
we willing to give us the opportunities to see what we can do for 


We have reached the point where we are actually felling some ac- 


ee ee ee egg ee eae 


im irom the business nen with whom the worl Is Delng done 

Within the last few months the National Frozen Food Distributors 

: cltion presenter their 1951 ‘‘d stinguished merit” award to the 

4 duction and Marketing Administration It marked the first 

» time the award has ever been given to a governmental agency. In 

3s award they cited three of the activities undertaken with Research 

S and Marketing Act funds. In passing, I would just like to mention 

hat one and possibly two ol the activities « ited would have to be 
continued if the Hlouse a LION stlal ds 

f To give you a better impression of the nat ire of the a tivities, and 

f the meaning of the cuts as they affect the work, I shall organize my 

liscussion about the five financial projects representing the major 


a categories Ol Work dort nder title il ol the Research and Marketing 


DATA AND INFORMATION 


lhe first finan il pro} has to do with basic data and information 

s built on the neory that, to do an etfective narketing job a 
petitive syst mn, tull knowl ive 1s needed Ou the part ol both 
ivers and s at rs [ Is Gadesignhe | to provide addi iohnar miormation 
Statistics on ubpiies, stocks, Movements, disappearance, and 

es to those parti pating in the ma ket. rhis is done by filling 
aps that have existed in our statistical series in the past, by 
easing the accuracy of our estimates, and by introducing some new 


at stical Series 
. _ . 
l would like to give you liiustrations of each. 
TT... nl 4] ‘ es Pe yp Ree 
lo fill the Faps, we are gelling new estimates o fluid-milk anda cream 
onsumption, an area in which we had inadequate data in the past 
\" aie } ‘ : } 
ye are aiso providing « 


ata, which are particularly useful today, on 
vestock slaughter and meat production; weekly by markets and 
gions; and monthly by States. Similarly, data on some 250 kinds 


ind varieties of vecetable seeds, not heretofore available, are being 


roy ided. 


; To illustrate the work on increasing the accuracy of market estimates 
» | cite the feeder-cattle reports. Heretofore our estimates of cattle 
5 feeding have always been on percentage changes from a preceding 

ar. We did not have enough confidence in the data to estimate 
j tual numbers of how many cattle were on feed. Under this pro- 


= gram, we have been able to initiate in four States a service that gives 
actual numbers of cattle on feed, the weight and type of animals that 
are being fed, and the probable dates of sale. Such data give market 
= operators much more assurance about when to be prepared to market 
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these animals, when they can expect them to arrive, when to be pre- 
pared to process them, store them, transport them, and distribute 
them. 

In some cases these new services are being changed to take ad- 
vantage of and to facilitate changing marketing practices that ar 
occurring. I would like to use one illustration: the case of naval! 
stores. With the introduction of central distilling plants the naval- 
stores industry has been practically revolutionized over the last 10 
years or so. ‘The statistical services that provide information for thi 
industry need to keep up with and help to facilitate the changes as 
they occur. 

Heretofore we have been able to issue only monthly reports o1 
gross production and stocks at points of production. With these new 
services we were able to take advantage of better sampling methods 
adaptable to the more highly commercialized and efficient system 
and provide monthly estimates of production of gum, turpentine 
and rosin; average prices at the production points; weighted averag 
prices at the Savannah market for gum, turpentine, and rosin; and 
stocks information on a location basis, rather than on an ownership 
basis as we had to do previously. 

These very important and very desirable changes have been occur- 
ring in other industries as well. Similar statistical services are being 
developed for them too, as, for example, in the broiler chick industry 
which is assuming great importance in our marketing system today. 

Senator Russeiy. How is that work that vou speak of, in the nava! 
stores industry, related to the modest appropriation you secured las 
year, or the year before, to give market news service on naval stores 
for the first time? 

Dr. TreLoGan. Market news, sir, is daily information primarily 
We are dealing here with the basic statistics for longer periods. 

Senator Russe.it. What you are speaking of here now, how is that 
coordinated with that market-news service? 

Dr. ‘TreLoGan. It summarizes the daily market information and 
taps other sources of data that are accumulated weekly or monthly 
and provides more accurate, precise monthly statistics to back up th« 
market-news service. 

Other new types of services are designed to localize the information 
and make it more useful to local markets. One example is the case o 
peaches in the Benton Harbor market. It is quite important in 
specialized market of this kind that the buyers be on hand when thx 
crop comes to market. There is quite a wide range, from one year to 
another, in the times the crop matures. There have actually bee: 
examples in the last few years where the peak of the early crop ha 
passed before the market-news people and the buyers arrived at th 
market. That is a very tough break for the producers who are trying 
to sell those peaches. Under this program, we have been able 
introduce a service to estimate accurately when the peaches will com: 
to market. There is a maximum deviation in our estimates of onl) 
2 or 3 days from the actual dates of harvest, and that deviation 
usually occurs only because there is inclement weather at the tim 
they are picking in the orchards. With this information it is possib! 
to make sure that the buyers are notified and that the market-servir 
people are there to handle the crop when it appears. 
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Senator ELLENDER. How far in advance do you give that informa- 
tion? 

Mr. Treiocan. The estimates are made a month to 6 weeks 
ahead of time. 

We have also been able to try out some experimental services under 
this project, and I cite in this connection the Baltimore Market 
News Service which has developed some really useful information 
with respect to the small size of sample that can be drawn scientifi- 
cally to give accurate price data week by week. It has also given 
very useful information regarding the costs of conducting such a 
service, the speed of assembling data, and the trade acceptance of the 
data and how useful the service can be. It has also been a source of 
research data to measure retail trade responses to changes in prices 
in wholesale markets. 

The type of work described thus far, all under the first financial 
project, will be cut about 6 percent, in response to the House bill. 
It will be cut much less than any other phase of our work because we 
feel that many of these statistical services are rather critical today, 
particularly the type of information we get now on cattle on feed, 
livestock slaughter, meat production, broiler-chick statistics, and data 
of that sort. We feel these services should not be reduced if we can 
possibly avoid doing so. The experimental type of work, however, we 
will have to cut out. 


EXPANDING OUTLETS FOR FARM PRODUCTS 


Our second financial project is on expanding outlets for farm 
products. This will be reduced 36 percent. This project covers an 


area of work that was undertaken in a period when some farm sur- 
pluses existed and more were impending, and we were seeking ways 
to develop broader markets for the products. Today we must 
eliminate much of this work even though a considerable part of it has 
been redirected to cope with a shortage situation. We will also have 
to cut out some useful services that are making real contributions to 
mobilization efforts. 

For example, the research under way on marketing forest products 
will have to be cut in half. This work on available outlets for lumber, 
on the possible grades, and on improved methods for selling has con- 
tributed to the more efficient utilization of this important natural! 
resource that is very much needed today. Nevertheless, under the 
circumstances, we are going to have to reduce the work. 

Similarly, consumer preference studies will have to be cut back 
drastically. This type of work has been very popular with the in- 
dustry groups, particularly the commodity advisory committees. 
It provides insights into what the consumer wants in their products. 
With the reductions that are before us, such work will be practically 
closed out within the next fiscal vear. 

On the consumer education type of work, which was designed to 
guide housewives in how to make use of the commodities that were 
plentiful, or expected to be in surplus, the activities have been directed 
to try to guide housewives in how to make the best use of available 
commodities when the shortages appear. For that purpose, we use 
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the same organizations, the same agencies, the same people. Thei 


efforts are redirected to prevent hoarding and other evidences o! 


irrational buying, and to help buyers make their dollars go furthe 
under the circumstances. ‘This program will be cut, but not so muc! 
as the others just mentioned. 

Within this financial project is over half the work that is being don. 
by the State departments of agriculture, to which Dr. Cardon alluded 
a few minutes ago. This important program, which was undertaker 
in good faith over the last 3 or 4 years, represents the only source o 
Federal funds that thev have. It should not be crippled to the pom 
that we lose the impetus behind the new activities undertaken t 
improve marketing practices. 


MARKETING COSTS, MARGINS, AND SERVICES 


The third financial project has to do with marketing costs, margins 
and services. This work involves two different types of approach 
the problems. The first is a comparison of the cost experiences o 
firms performing essentially the same functions. Studies with suc! 
Froups as grain dealers, mixed feed plants, and cotton gins have bee 


well rec ved. 

Operating costs for feed mills, for example, have been shown t 
vary from $3 to $13 a ton. In the same study, the retail distributio: 
costs of feed stores have varied from 58 ceats to $9.50 a ton. B 
ct) aly zit e the factors that account for those wide differences in th 


cost xperiences, we have civen the market operators some usefu 
leads as to how they can adjust thew operations 


; 


to become mor! 
efficient 

The second approrach is to make detailed studies of costs of servic 
that are performed between the farmer and the consumer. As a 
example, Delicious apples produced in Washington, have been trace 
from the farm to the Chicago market to find out what costs wer 
incurred, 

In the study it was found that 26 cents of the consumer’s dolla: 
went to the producer; 24 cents went for grading, packing, cold storag: 
and the other services performed by the packing plants; 14 cents wa 
absorbed in transportation from the packing plant to Chicago; an 
36 cents went to the wholesalers and retailers. 

This type of study has been useful in helping people to see wher 


the margins are absorbed, but it has also been extremely useful to 


our research from the standpoint of supplying leads where productiv 
work can be done to help cut the costs. In this work on fruits w: 
have been able to measure, to our own astonishment, some very larg: 
costs attributable to waste and spoilage. Such losses represent a 
large factor in accounting for the wholesale and retail distributio: 
costs. This led us to go back to see where the bruising occurs that 
causes heavy waste and spoilage losses. We find it happens befor: 
the commodities get to the wholesalers and retailers. It occurs in 
the packing plants and in transit; places where we can do some 
effective work in cutting those costs down. 

This financial project will be cut 12 percent under the program as it 
has to be modified. 
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IMPROVED HANDLING OF FARM PRODUCTS 


Our next area of study is on improvement in handling farm prod- 
icts. This type of work re presents the most direct and tangible ap- 
proach to reducing costs. There is a very wide variety of it, and I 

wn’t take time to cite more than a few example S. 

“One aspect has to do with grades. If we can establish useful grades 
we can reduce the costs of inspection and of risks of buying things 
different from what are expected. But today when we are working on 

rades and standards, we find that they aren’t the simple measures 
that have been relied upon in the past. We can no longer cite just 
weight and moisture factors to specify grades. For example, in dealing 
with grain, the buyer wants to know the protein content and the mill- 
ing qualities and well as the test weight and moisture content. 

Oil mills likewise want to know more than the oil and moisture 
content of oilseeds. They want to know what type of oil it is, and 
what the condition of the oil is. Our problem is not only to establish 
useful grades measuring the factors, but also to develop testing devices 
that will enable inspect ors and buyers to quickly ascertain what 
these values are so they will not have to rely on expensive laboratory 
tests at some later date to ve rify them. 

In this field we are also trying to reduce transportation losses and 
the costs that are incurred by these losses. Dr. Cardon has already 
mentioned some examples. One additional example has to do with 
lettuce crates. By the introduction of a wire tie around these crates, 
we have been able to reduce in-transit losses sufficiently to account 
for an estimated $350,000 annual saving for lettuce shipped from 
( ‘alifornia and Arizona. In addition to reducing damage to the 
erates themselves, there has been a real saving from reduced bruising 
of the commodities in the crates. The same kind of study has revealed 
that less packing ice is needed in transporting perishable commodities 
clear across the country to the Kast. 

We are particularly gratified with results in reducing costs in retail 
stores, especially in small retail stores which need help the most, be- 

“use they have derived the least benefit from the scientific progress 
that bas been made. Research workers have been able to develop 

some simple practical measures to help them reduce their losses of 
perishable commodities, particularly fruits and vegetables. Such 
things as sprinkling, garnishing with ice, and using home-made con- 

‘ners for overnight storage have made significant contributions 
toward keeping costs down and reducing the waste and spoilage. 

[t is quite as important today to conserve the food as it is to reduce 
the monetary costs that are incurred. Through this research we are 
vetting more food to consumers. <A substantial portion of this work 
is devoted to grain drying, which is enabling farmers and market oper- 
ators to get more of the grain that is grown into the hands of con- 
sumers than has been the case in the past. This is done by reducing 
the waste and spoilage en route to the consumer. 

Similarly, we have been able to make some contributions toward 
the conservation of critical materials used in the marketing processes. 
The more efficient use of the refrigerator cars referred to earlier is 
illustrative of the point. We have also been able to avoid some 
unfortunate investments in warehouses and other types of structures 
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and equipment which our research has shown would not accomplis! 
the results that were intended. 

This type of work included in the fourth financial project will be 
cut about 12 percent pursuant to the House bill. 


EVALUATION AND IMPROVEMENT OF THE MARKETING SYSTEM 


The last financial project is on evaluation and improvement of tly 
marketing system. 

Within the next 2 months there will be new wholesale produc 
markets opened in San Antonio, Tex., and Columbia, 8. C. Now 
under construction are pew produce markets at Hartford, Conn., and 
St. Louis, Mo. These are evidences of a whole series of changes anc 
improvements that are coming about, that have been advocated fo: 
a long time by congressional committees, that have been stimulat. 
or activated under this program. 

Similarly, in the field of equipment, we have today 66 new mecha 
ical refrigerator cars in operation. We have 99 new ones being co) 
structed. They represent a very significant development in the fie! 
of refrigerated transportation. It is a development that has be 
stimulated and facilitated under this program to aid the up-an 
coming frozen-food industry. Low-temperature transportation r 
sents a handicap that has to be overcome if we are going to effective, 
maintain the quality of frozen foods between the points of productio: 
and the home refrigerator. Today, we are redirecting this progran 
to emphasize more efficient use of existing marketing facilities rath: 
than the construction of new equipment and facilities. This is 
recognition of shortages of building materials and high costs of co 
struction. 

In this program we are also doing a lot to conserve labor, becaus 
we are going to have fewer laborers doing the marketing jobs in tly 
immediate future and they are going to be less well trained. It will b 
necessary to make better use of the available labor. One contributio: 
is the research done in retail stores with retail check-out counters 
which reduces the time utilized for function by 40 percent. That 
just one illustration of what we are getting out of this program 
Comparable reductions in time through more efficient use of labo: 
are also being demonstrated experimentally in stores today with suc! 
other activities as the unloading of case goods, the price marking, and 
the shelving of goods. 

The development of research on new methods is only one aspect 0 
the job of getting better use of labor in the marketing system. T! 
other thing that we have to do in the next few years is get thes: 
methods adopted in the hundreds of thousands of stores and mark: 
operations throughout the country. For this we are relying upon tly 
State extension services, the State departments of agriculture, and tli 
contractors who conduct service work. 

These people likewise are able today to demonstrate and cite som 
effective accomplishments. 

One contractor, helping to train fruit and vegetable handlers in t! 
retail stores, is able to show that 95 percent of the people that the 
have had in their training courses are adopting the practices and a! 
thereby reducing waste and spoilage losses and increasing their sales 
of these commodities. 
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The contractor has also been able to show that 45 percent of the 
people that have taken this training have remodeled their produce 
departments. Some have actually remodeled their whole stores. 

Three years ago the State department of agriculture in North 
Carolina undertook to help ginners to reduce the amount of cotton 
that was discounted for rough preparation. They have been able to 
reduce the amount of “rough prep” cotton in that State from 19 
percent to less than 5 percent. A conservative estimate is that it 
will save $667,000 annually for growers in that State. 

Similarly, in the State of Wisconsin, they had one county that was 
notorious for its low-grade cheese. They undertook to provide techni- 
cal assistance to the factories to improve the quality of that cheese. 
They have been able to raise the percentage of State-brand cheese, 
that is, top-quality cheese, being produced in the county from 23 
percent to 58 percent. 

Senator ELLENDER. What steps did you take to improve the quality 
of that cheese? Did you go over to some other department in Agricul- 
ture? 

Dr. TretoGan. No. We have the research developed. We know 
how to doit. The job is one of going out and working with the cheese 
factories and getting them to adopt the practices that will result in a 
higher-quality cheese. 

The State department of agriculture in Madison, Wis., sends the 
people out to that county to work with each cheese factory. They 
have been able to accomplish this change in the course of 2 years, 
working with those cheese factories and cheese makers, getting them 
to adopt the improved practices. 

Dr. Carpon. I think what the Senator is asking, if I am correct, 
is whether or not these who are engaged in improving the marketing 
practices themselves are doing the work of such a physical character 
that they are adopting what is being found out in coordinated research 
in the other fields. 

Senator, it is an integrated, related activity, between research and 
marketing service work. 

Dr. TreLoGan. The phase of the work included in financial project 5 
will be cut about 11 percent. 

Dr. Carpon. That is the report of progress, Mr. Chairman, with 
respect to the Research and Marketing Act. 

Senator Russe.tyi. Dr. Trelogan made a very interesting statement. 

I believe that the appropriation was reduced about $800,000. 

Dr. TRELOGAN. That is correct, sir. 

Dr. Carpon. Under the estimate it was already a reduction from 
1951. 

Senator Russetit. Yes. The budget cut you first, and then the 
House cut you $800,000. 

Dr. Carpon. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russe.y,. That item is of particular interest, I believe, to 
the various State departments of agriculture. It is one of the few 
direct participating appropriations, the only one of which I have 
knowledge, between the Department of Agriculture here and your 
State departments of agriculture. 

Dr. TreLvocan. Yes. 
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Senator Russety. All the commissions are very much interested 

Dr. TreLoGan. Yes. 

Senator Russeii. Thank you very much. 

We will now hear Dr. S. B. Fracker, the Assistant to the Admir 
istrator, Agricultural Research Administration 
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RESEARCH ON AGRICULTURAL PROBLEMS OF ALASKA 


STATEMENTS OF DR. S. B. FRACKER, ASSISTANT TO ADMINIS 
TRATOR, AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH ADMINISTRATION; DR 
B. T. SHAW, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, AGRICULTURAL RE- 
SEARCH ADMINISTRATION; DR. H. C. KNOBLAUCH, ASSISTANT 
CHIEF, OFFICE OF EXPERIMENT STATIONS; WALWORTH 
BROWN, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER, OFFICE OF EXPERIMENT 
STATIONS; E. L. STRUTTMANN, BUDGETARY AND FISCA! 
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OFFICER, AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH ADMINISTRATION; AND 5 
RALPH S. ROBERTS, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET 1 
OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS 
(The justification and classification schedule follow :) 4 
Research on agricultural problems of Alaska : 
House hearings, pt. 1, p. 218 
Appropriation, 1951 $280, 00) 
Estimate, 1952 280. 000 
House bill, 1952 250. 00 
Reduction of $30,000 below estimate 
inalysis of House action on 1952 budge t estimates 
Hous { 
1 " und Seen t LF 
Chan t 1952 estimates: General reduction imposed by House “A 30 on —$H) 


Page 6, line 15: Strike out $250,000" and insert in lieu thereof ‘‘$280,000 
the estimate, or an increase of $30,000. 


The House acti in reducing the estimate under this item by $30,000 must |! 
consid i connection with an additional reduction of $37,500 in the esti: 
for payments to Alaska under the Office of Experiment Stations. The latter it: 
is the amount required to extend the full provisions of the Adams and Purnell A 
to the Territory of Alaska in accordance with Public Law 739, approved Aug 
29, 1950 Because the agricultural research program in Alaska is conducted as 
integrated Federal-Territorial effort under a joint director, the combined effor 
both reductions (totaling $67,500) will be discussed in this statement. 

The House committee report, page 7, contains the following statements rela 
to these items 

Ri h on cultural problems of Alaska The committee recomm: 
$250,000 for 1952, a decrease of $30,000 below the 1951 appropriation and 
1952 budget estimate Since approximately $50,000 is available to Alaska w 
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appropriation for the Office of Experiment Stations, this reduction 
r:dvisable in the interest of economy. 
Office of Expe nent Stations The 


amount approved for 1952 provides $12,- 
116.208 for payments to Stat 


ates and Territories and $390,000 for salar 


‘s. This represents a reduction of $17,500 from the 1951 level of funds and 








$47,500 [including $37,500 reduction in funds for payments to Alaska] below 
he 1952 estimates. Because of the extreme importance of this research to the 
ire of agriculture and t! lefense effort, the committee feels it absolutely es 
S ial that this activity be continued at substantially the 1951 level of operatio 
| organization, which ha mg been the backbone of the Denpartment’s resears 
‘am, should not be dist ed, in view of the local viewpoint which it brings 
ear on the research work of the Dx partment,” 
The House reduction we i have the follow effects on the program: 
1. Eliminate the Department of Nutrition: The organization of t} Depart- 
nt was begun in the current fiscal vear. Many Alaska residents. especially 
e recently arrived from the States, have hesitated to purchase Alaska-grow1 
pl cts because differences in texture and uns ipported public impressions hay 
loubt on the nutritive value of these products as compared with t] im- 
1 from the continental United States Unless the public can be reassured 
s point, It will be difficult for Alaska farmers to make the Territor) 


these readilv grown commodities. 
vitamin and mineral content and the caloric values of Alaska potatoes and 


id 
vegetables, fruit, and grains, are unknown One function of this De part 
would be to determine the effect on nutritive values, including vitamin and 
al content, of the peculiar growing conditions in Alaska, namely. the ‘ 

rapidity of growth, the short seasons, the cold soils, and the damp 
weather of the late summer. The House action would, however, neces- 
tate closing out this work in fiscal year 1952 before appreciable results could 


obtained. 

Prevent urgently needed strengthening of the agronomy program in the 
fields of forage plant breeding and weed control: Solution of the problems 
sociated with forage production is vital te 


as- 
» the expansion of dairy and beef pro- 
mn, Since livestock growers still import feed « 


mcentrates in large quantities, 
Che oO itlook for bree ding new varie ties of pe re! 


icail 


lial legumes that will survive the 
\laska winter is excellent, if tl 


1e needed additional research can be unde 





ke 
Similarly, the weed problems of Alaska are different from those of the States, and 
rent weed-control chemicals and practices must be developed. 
3. Prevent undertaking the animal pathology work proposed on diseases o 
ock and of fur-bearing anin als: There is now no veterinarial r ot 


mipetent specialist on animal diseases on the 


staff of the experiment station or 
he university The dairy ind 


istry and the production of fur-bearir 

point of Alaskan agriculture that research on th 
seases and other pathological conditions of these animals is urgently needed. 
In 1947 the Congress. having t} 


anim ais 


at rt e recommendations of a working group « 
ilists who had studied the subject, decided to set up a program of agri- 
tl investigations to develop basic information for the establishment and 
tenance of a permanent and efficient agricultural industrv in Alaska Up 
at time, only minor studies had been made by small agricultural experiment 
, The task group of 1947 recommended an agricultural research prog! 
\laska to begin in 1948, “‘at an estimated cost of $150,000 for the first vear and 
be developed over a 5-year period to a program costing three or four times ths 
This was to be iu addition to the cost of buildi: s and facilities and t 
tures by the Territorial experiment statior 
buildings and facilities have been largely completed and the staff has been 
hened. Most efficient use of the facilities already construct 1 cal ( 
plished only through a 


enlarged research program as contemplated i: 





! 
et estimates. The station has now reached about two-thirds of the level 
<d when the work was undertaken in 1947 and benefits from this research 
ram are already being realized 

i Its so far shov " produ nin Alaska is entirely practicable and 
Li With resper o I ni iber f essential ci ys and live cK 2 ‘ 

ber of the problems that were making Alaska farming rather unattractive 
int rto be solved. It I eved that Alaska can well produce four-fifths 

00G it consumes and that a profitable and stable agricul re i De chk 
ed rr} House actio ld seriously impair the res aren pre ram and 

! y obtaining results urgently needed. It would require eli n 
work already started and prevent any possibility of expan vestiga- 
in other fields needing additi emphasis See also item No. 4 « ‘Pavy- 


ts to Alaska, Office of Experiment 
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OFFICE OF EXPERIMENT STATIONS 
Payments to Alaska 

(House hearings, pt. 1, p. 260) s 
Appropriation, 1951 


Estimate, 1952 5, 000 ‘ 
House bill . 37, 500 q | 








(Reduction of $37,500 below estimate) 
i 
Analysis of House action on 1952 budget estimates 
House bill = i 
Budget ’ compared a 
estimate House bill | with budget S 
estimate { 
. , 
1951 appropriation as ywn in budget and House committee ; ( 
report $37, 500 $37, 500 K 
Change in 1952 estimates: To strengthen the research program L 
f the Alaska Agricultural Experiment Station (authorized - 
by the Alaska Station Act of June 20, 1936, as amended by % 
the act of August 29, 1950 +37. 500 $37 4 
otal, 19452 estimate 75. 000 17. 500 7. BK } 
a . 
ay r 
> . » . » 3 1? 
(P. 7, line 23; p. 8, line 3 
) 2 4 
l. Page 7, line 23: Strike out “$37,500” and insert in lieu thereof ‘‘$75,000. 3 _ 
the estimate, or an increse of $37,500. f ) 
2. Page 8, line 3: Strike out ‘‘$12,416,208” and insert in lieu thereof ‘‘$12.453.- : { 
708,”’ the estimate, or an increase of $37,500. St 
For discussion of the effect of this reduction on the research program of the ’ 
Alaska Agricultural Experiment Station, see item on ‘‘Research on agricultura 2 p 
problems of Alaska.”’ F 
4 at 
Re sear h on agricull iral proble mes of Alasi a 5 
Increases (+ 
decreases 
al 
P of dget 
taint dh i... Bude House eur 
stand i fication nated, stimate hill House bill con 
; oan vil ouse ill co i r 
19 19 bill com- pared j | I 
pared with 19 3 CO 
with 1951 budget 
estimat ; 
DV 
] 2 ; t . 
ol Personal services th; 
Permanent positions $126, 500 $130. THO $111. 000 $15, 500 $19.7 
Part-time a i temporary positions 24. 000 24. 000 13. 700 10. 300 Ww 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 740 600 +00) in 
Payment above basic rates 29 000 10. 000 25. 000 4 000 
Payments to other agencies for reimbursable 
details , 000 + 000 + 000 
lotal personal services 182, 500 188, 500 153, 300 20, 200 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 4+ 000 4 000 4, 000 , 
Net personal services 178, 500 184, 5300 149, 300 —29, 200 - he\ 
02 Travel 16, 000 16, 000 14, 000 2, 000 2 re 
03 Transportation of things 9. 000 9,000 9, 000 
04 Communication services 2 500 > Aw) 2, 500 | 
05 Rents and utility services 11.000 11. 000 11, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction 5 000 7.000 5, 000 2 ho 
07 Other contractual service 1 O00 10%) + 000 . 
service per ormed by other agencies 1 OOo 1,000 1. 000 mil 
08 Supplies and material {2 800 24, 600 3, S00 +1. 000 +9 - 
oo Equipme ‘ 20, 000 2. OOo 20. 000 ° 
15 lax und nif aM) 10 100 ww) esti 
Total appr "WT 1 or estimate 250, 000 280, 000 250, 000 30. O00 I 
rela 
Because the increase of $37,500 proposed in the budget estimates under ‘‘Payments to States, Haw mil) 
Alask d Puerto Rico, Office of Experiment Stations” for extending the benefits of the Adams 
| tram adjustments were necessary which 


rritory of Alaska was disallowed, p 
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Dr. Fracker. Mr. Chairman, I have been asked to discuss two 
items, Nos. 3 and 4, in your notes, relating to the research program in 
Alaska. 

The two items are discussed together because of the fact that the 
program in Alaska is a joint one, and the grant funds items under the 
Office of Experiment Stations are devoted to this joint program, which 
is carried out by the Territory and by the Department in cooperation 
with each other. 

The first of these two items, the one numbered three, relates to 
action by the House that would have the effect of reducing the current 
program of research in Alaska by S30 000. 

The second of the two items ts the House elimination of a Budget 
recommendation of $37,500, which was authorized by action taken by 
Congress last August in Public Law 739 of the Eighty-first Congress. 


EFFECTS OF HOUSE REDUCTIONS 


The effect of the reductions would be to eliminate from the Alaskan 
research program certain proposed work on nutrition, legume breed- 
ing, animal diseases, and weed control. 

The joint program of research in Alaska is only 4 vears old. It 
was started in 1947, on the initiative of Congress, in recognition of 
the fact that the agricultural situation in Alaska had very great 
strategic significance. 

Senator Russeii. That vear we did make a substantial appro- 
priation to put some new buildings up there, did we not, which were 
not covered by a budget estimate? 

Dr. Fracker. Yes, sir 

Senator Russeii. When did we build them? 

Dr. Fracker. Those buildings were built over a period of 2 vears 
and the last of them are now being completed. 

The total appropriation was $715,000 for the buildings, the building 
program, so far as the Federal Government is concerned, is practically 
completed. 

There is no estimate at the present time for any further buildings 
by the Federal Government. 

Senator ELLenperR. How much is your entire appropriation for 
that No. 3? 

Dr. Frackxer. No. 3 is $280,000 in 1951; and $250,000 is carried 
in the House bill for 1952. 


POPULATION OF ALASKA 


The Territory now has a population of 126,661, according to the 
hew census. 

Senator ELLENDER. You have soldiers in there, do you not? 

Dr. Fracker. No, sir; that is the residents of Alaska. We have 
no information in the Department of Agriculture as to the size of the 
military installations. 

Senator ELLENDER. What about all the families in there? That 
estimate is rather high. 

Dr. Fracker. So far as we are advised, the 126,000 would be the 
relatively permanent population of Alaska, as distinguished from the 
military. 
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The extent to which families of servicemen are included in that, I 
don’t know. 

Since Alaska has a million acres or more of fertile land on which 
it would be possible to produce food, so located that it could be used 
for agriculture when and if cleared, there is no land limitation, no area 
limitation, that would tend to limit the agricultural development of 
the country. 


DISEASES OF FUR-BEARING ANIMALS AND OTHER LIVESTOCK 


Senator ELLENDER. How much money is set aside for research on 
diseases of fur-bearing animals in Alaska? Can you tell us in round 
figures, if you know? 

Dr. Fracker. At present, none. 

Senator ELLeNpER. Are you just starting this anew? 

Dr. Fracker. It is a proposal; yes. 

Senator ELtenper. How much do you anticipate spending, out of 
the entire amount for that project, on this program? 

Dr. Fracker. One salary, which would be somewhere around 
$7,000 or $8,000, I believe. — 

Senator ELLenperR. What would be the nature of that work? 

Dr. Fracker. If | may add to that, 1 should say that the same 
man, the animal pathologist who would be employed, would also have 
the responsibility of investigating general livestock diseases. So 
that it concerns not only fur-animal diseases, but also livestock 
diseases. 

Senator ELLenper. You do not have much livestock there, any- 
how, do you? 

Dr. Frackxer. The dairy industry is the most substantial industry 
in Alaska, the one with the largest income for the producers. 

Senator ELLENDER. You mean in agriculture, do you not? 

Dr. Fracker. In agriculture; yes, sir. 

The returns, according to the census, from livestock and livestock 
products sold in 1949 was $1,084,000, out of total receipts from all 
farm products sold of $1,571,000. 

Senator E_.Lenper. Are the diseases among animals in Alaska 
much different from what they are here in this country—that is, in 
the Continental United States? 

Dr. Fracker. In the case of fur-bearing animals, they are. 

Senator ELLENDER. | am talking about livestock, 

Dr. Fracker. In livestock they would be about the same. 

Senator ELLENDER. You say fur-bearing animals. What caused 
you to start such an investigation? Have any diseases been brought 
to vour attention? 

Dr. Fracker. Yes, sir. There is a disease of mink that is making 
fur farming quite difficult. It is the so-called vellow-fat disease of 
mink that may have some relation to their nutrition, but the problem 
has not vet been solved. 

Senator Ettenper. That is found in mink bred in captivity, is 
that right? 

Dr. Fracker. In fur farms; yes, sir. 

Senator ELLeNpER. Have such diseases been detected in this coun- 
try in the mink farms in the north? 

Dr. Fracker. Only to a limited extent. The disease is apparently 
of nutritional origin. Mink farming in Alaska is largely dependent 
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on cannery wastes as a source of feed, and yellow-fat disease seems 
to be connected with that food supply. In the continental United 
States the sources of feed are of a different nature. 


ae 


STRATEGIC IMPORTANCE OF ALASKAN AGRICULTURE 


About four-fifths or five-sixths of the food supply of Alaska is now 
mported from the States. The reason for the strategic significance 
of this item is because of the long supply line that is necessary to send 
the large quantities of foods into the Territory. The foods must 
ither go by boat or by air, or be trucked up over the Alaskan Hichw ay, 
and it is necessary in case of a war emergency for the military to pro- 
t that very long supply line. 
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: As I mentioned, the limiting factor on agricultural production in 
® Alaska is not land. There are two primary limiting factors at the 
: present time. 

3 One is that more cleared acres are needed. The other is that more 
» information is needed so that the farmers can go ahead with assur- 
} ince that they will be able to carry on farming profitably. 

: AVERAGE FARM INCOME 

‘ 

; The full-time farms that are in operation are proving to be profitable 
= investments; that is, the returns are comparable to those from farms 
> within the States. 


The average income from the 67 full-time farms that were studied 
in 1949 was $5,172 per farm. That is net, out of a gross average in- 
ome of $10,347. 

Many of Alaska’s farms, more than half of them, however, are still 
nly part-time farms because of the limited acreage that it has been 
possible to clear. 

Senator ELuenper. To be cleared by whom? By the Govern- 

nt? 

Dr. Fracker. No, sir; by the owners. There is no Government 

aring program in Alaska at the present time. 

Senator ELtenpER. There was one when they first started, was 
there not? 

Dr. Fracker. In 1935 the Matanuska program did involve some 
clearing by the Government. 

Senator Ex.yenper. And that included home building to entice 
people to go there. 

rv. Fracker. That is right. 

Senator ELLENDER. But none of that is now done by the Govern- 

nt; is that right? 

Dr. Fracker. That is right. 

Certain funds are available for loan to farmers so that they can get 

earing loans. The Alaska Relief and Rehabilitation Corporation 
inder the Department of the Interior, and the Farmers Home Adminis- 
ration under the Department of Agriculture, have funds that are avail- 
able for loaning to farmers for such purposes. 


ALASKA DAIRY INDUSTRY PROFITABLE 


The experimental program has shown that it is entirely feasible 
r Alaskan farming to be profitable and satisfactory. The principal 
improvements so far have been in dairy feeding and dairy breeding. 
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The results have shown the dairy farmers that it is practicable to 
operate dairies, and the dairies are being developed to as rapid an 
extent as the resources of the dairymen make possible. 

Senator Russe.t. Do you know what type of animals preponderate 
in those dairies there? What is the most satisfactory strain for 
breeding? 

Dr. Fracker. They are using principally hybrids. The breeding 
program now centers largely around the three breeds, with crosses 
between them: Holstein, Guernsey, and Red Dane. 

The Red Dane crosses with Guernsey are proving especially good ; 
although the program is so young, so recent, that they do not have 
adequate returns on the cross-bred calves as yet. 


PREVIOUS SETTLEMENT PROGRAM IN MATANUSKA VALLEY 


Senator Russeiyt. We did not get much out of that Matanuska 
project, did we? We spent a great deal of money and sent a great 
number of alleged farmers up there, built them homes, but apparently 
we did not get a great deal out of it. 

Dr. Fracker. Of course, that was not an experimental program 
from the standpoint of technical agriculture. 

Senator Russexvi. | understand that. 

But I cannot understand why you should not learn somethin, 
from that. It would seem to me you would have to learn something 
as to what sort of cattle would be best to raise there; what grades of 
cattle, and the milk they would produce, whether there was any 
technical research, or not. 

Dr. Fracker. There has been a small station since the time of 
that project in that area, but their resources were very limited. 


PRINCIPAL FARMING AREAS 


As a matter of fact, the Matanuska Valley, however, is still the 
principal agricultural producing area in the Territory. There i 
enough fertile land there that is still available for clearing so that if 
that one valley was fully developed it would go far toward supplying 
the population of Alaska with those foods that can be grown in that 
latitude. 

That and one other area, in the vicinity of Fairbanks farther north, 
are the two principal producing areas of the Territory. They together 
can produce, as I said, a very large part of the needs of the Territory 
of the kinds of foods that can be grown within the Territory. 

Senator Russeii. The winters there at Matanuska are not much 
more severe than they are in a number of areas where farming is 
carried on very successfully. 

Dr. Fracker. That is right. There are, however, some ver) 
striking climatic and ecological differences between that area and the 
States, so that the problems need to be studied on a different basis 

The season is very short, but the days themselves are very long, with 
the result that the type of growth of the vegetables and forage is of a 
somewhat different nature from what it is in the States. 

Also, the long winter complicates the precnnee of livestock 
dairy cattle and other livestock, because of the fact that the cattl 
have to be fed for such a long period. 
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In our South and Southwest, Senator, you are able to put the cattle 

on open range or forage the year round. In the Northwest, perhaps 

it can be 6 or 8 months. But the period during which the livestock 
can be pastured in the Territory is quite short. 


FEDERAL-GRANT FUNDS AND EFFECTS OF HOUSE REDUCTION 


Senator ELLENDER. How much did the budget allow you on No. 4? 

Dr. Fracker. Item No. 4 is a new item of $37,500. 

Senator ELLENpER. That is being taken off of what? 

Dr. Fracker. That is being eliminated completely. 

Senator ELLENDFR. So that the entire amount you are asking is 

$280,000 plus $37,500; is that right? 

Dr. Fracker. No, sir. There are grant funds in addition. 

Senator ELLENDER. I am talking about items 3 and 4. 

Dr. Fracker. The total grant funds, which is item 4, available to 
the station in 1951, were $52,500 under Hatch, Adams, and Purnell 
Acts, plus $23,547 under the Bankhead-Jones and Research and 
Marketing Acts. 

That second item varies from year to year. That is the reason | 
separated it. 

Senator ELLENDER. How was the $37,500 to be used? 

Dr. Fracker. That was to be added to the $52,500 under the 
Hatch, Adams, and Purnell Acts, in order to increase the grant fund 
allotments to Alaska to the same level as is true with respect to the 
various States. 

Senator Russeuu. As I recall, that law was enacted just last vear. 

Dr. Fracker. Last August; ves, sir. 

The specific items on which the reductions would be taken are 
indicated on the second and third pages of the Senate notes that you 
have before you. There are several such reductions. 


UTRITION INVESTIGATIONS NEEDED 


The first would be the elimination of a nutrition department in the 
experiment station, which has been in the process of organization. 
This Department would have to be eliminated. 

One or two investigators are needed to undertake the study of 
nutrition in Alaska because the growing conditions there are so 
different from what they are in the States, that the appearance of the 
products of the farms is sometimes quite different. As a result, the 
public feels uncertainty about the nutritive value of the products 
grown in Alaska and has tended to favor the imported products when 
they were otherwise comparable. 

It is also very important, of course, to the military. They are 
heavy purchasers of the products of Alaska farms under present 
conditions, and need to be sure of the nutritive value, particularly 
the vitamins and the mineral content, of the vegetables, fruits, and 
vrains grown in Alaska. 

Senator ELLeENpDER. Why is it necessary to carry that on in Alaska? 
Why could you not take samples and bring them here and carry on 
your research where you are already doing similar work in the States? 

Dr. Fracker. That could be done perhaps with respect to min- 
‘als, but with respect to the vitamins, the change in the vitamin 
content, even on air shipment, is so great that that must be done 
in the vicinity where the material is grown and marketed. 
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LEGUME BREEDING INVESTIGATIONS 


The second effect of the proposed reduction would be that it woul: 
prevent the station from strengthening the breeding of perennia! 
legumes, such as clover and alfalfa, for use in livestock feeding. 

That is perhaps one of the primary needs, and some of that work is 
accordingly being done now, but we are unable to carry it on ade 
quately. 

There are at present no known legumes, clovers and alfalfas, of 
satisfactory nature that will live through the winter under Alaska 
conditions. However, there is a certain amount of genetic stock of 
certain varieties, yellow-flowered alfalfa, for example, and clover from 
Finland, that can be used as breeding stock; so that it is believed that 
a satisfactory perennial can be developed. That would very greatly 
facilitate the development of a livestock industry. 

I might conclude by commenting that the present food situation ir 
Alaska is a most unsatisfactory one from the standpoint of transporta- 
tion. Over 125,000 people have to import five-sixths of their food fo: 
distances of from 3,000 to 5,000 miles. This is dangerous under pres- 
ent conditions, when that part of the United States territory may be 
attacked at any time. 

The experiment station is established for the purpose of providing 
a firm foundation for a farming industry that can feed the Alaska 
population through the output of the locally available agricultura! 
land. The Department of Agriculture accordingly feels that such a 
reduction in the program at this time as would be necessitated unde: 
the House bill would be unfortunate. 


REDUCTION APPLIED BY THE HOUSE 


Senator Russeiyt. Did the House specifically apply these cuts to 
Alaska, or did you allot them to Alaska? 

Dr. Fracker. They specifically applied them to Alaska, Senator, 
in the third paragraph of page 7 of the House committee report. 

Senator Russeiyt. That is a specific application for the $30,00 
item. How about the others? 

Dr. Fracker. There were two increases proposed under the Offic 
of Experiment Stations, I believe, totaling $47,500; $10,000 on som 
other item and $37,500 for Alaska. So that while Alaska is not 
mentioned in the fourth paragraph, the effect of the $47,500 reduction 
is inevitably to eliminate the $37,500 item for Alaska. 


UTILIZING EXPERIENCE IN COMPARABLE AREAS 


Senator Russe.y. Has any effort been made to send Scandinavia: 
farmers up to Alaska, or farmers from Norway, or some country wher 
they have comparable conditions? 

Dr. Fracker. Not directly, but a substantial proportion of thos: 
who are farming in Alaska, especially the successful ones, are Scandi- 
navian families. Some of them lived in Minnesota and our Northe 
Lake States before they went to Alaska. 

Dr. Carpon. Mr. Chairman, might I make a comment on that? 

It has been one of our hopes that we would have opportunity | 
profit by the experience of a good many countries that do have ag: 
culture up around the Arctic Circle. 

Senator Russe.iu. That was going to be my next question. 
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Have you looked into that to see how they were doing it in those 
other countries? 

Dr. Carvon. We are having casual visits made. We have one man 
now in Sweden on another assignment but he will be alert to possi- 
bilities; and we have had a little opportunity in Iceland and Green- 
land. 

What we would like to do—and I think this would be very profit- 
able to us in Alaska—is to make more of an effort through an exchange 
of materials and experiences, as well as the experience on the farms 
of those countries, to transmit that through our extension and other 
activities in Alaska to the Alaska farmers. 

A good many Alaska farmers, as Dr. Fracker said, are of Sean- 
dinavian extraction, but they are probably not familiar with the 
advances that are being made in Europe, and we should be able to 
profit by such advances. 

But thus far we have not been able to do as much of that as we 
would have liked to do. 

Senator Russeuu. I think it is worthy of consideration because 
there are some very good farms successfully operated in worse climate 
than they have particularly there in the Matanuska Valley. 

Dr. Carpon. Yes. We are in danger all the time of trying to 
transpose to Alaska our experiences in the States, rather than adjusting 
ourselves to the requirements of Alaska, and our better guide for that 
purpose is in some of these other northern areas. 

Dr. Fracker. Possibly the most constructive thing that we have 
been able to do along that line so far is trying out the varieties and 
strains of agricultural crops that are grown in Northern Europe. We 
have succeeded in getting most of them, | believe, and they have been 
under trial. 

But we probably have not been successful in learning about the 
processes and methods used. 

Senator Russe.y. Gentlemen, this being the first day of these 
hearinigs, I think we will recess a little earlier today. We are behind 
on ths bill. After we get these bearings shaken down a bit, I am 
afraid we may have to push them very vigorously. That may mean 
some Dight sessions. 

But we do want to get this bill to the floor and in the process of 
legislation. 

For the time being, we will recess now until tomorrow morning at 
10 o'clock. 

Thereupon, at 5:15 p. m., Thursday, July 5, 1951, the hearing 
; recessed, to reconvene at 10 a. m. Friday, July 6, 1951) 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR 1952 


FRIDAY, JULY 6, 1951 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Wash ington, D. ( 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 


‘37, the Capitol, Hon. Richard B. Russel] (chairman of the sub- 
committee), presiding. 


Present: Senators Russell, Hayden, Chavez, Ellender, Ferguson 


Cordon, and Young. 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH ADMINISTRATIC IN 


RESEARCH ON STRATEGIC AND CriITICAL AGRICULTURAL MATERIALS 


STATEMENTS OF: DR. M. R. CLARKSON, ASSISTANT TO THE AD- 


MINISTRATOR, AGRICULTURAL. RESEARCH ADMINISTRATION ; 
DR. A. H. MOSEMAN, ASSISTANT CHIEF, BUREAU OF PLANT 
INDUSTRY, SOILS, AND AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING; C. F. 
SPEH, ASSISTANT CHIEF, BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY; FREDERICK D. BATES, JR., CHIEF, 
CHEMICAL AND RUBBER DIVISION, OFFICE OF MATERIALS, 
MUNITIONS BOARD; DR. ARTHUR G. PETERSON, CHIEF, TEX- 
TILES, FOREST, AND AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS DIVISION, 
OFFICE OF MATERIALS, MUNITIONS BOARD; DR. B. T. SHAW, 
DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH AD- 
MINISTRATION; E. L. STRUTTMANN, BUDGETARY AND FISCAL 
OFFICER, AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH ADMINISTRATION; AND 
RALPH S. ROBERTS, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET 
OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS 
Che justification and classification schedule follow :) 
S. Doe. No. 45, 82d Cong. Ist ses 
Proposep SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION— DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURI 
roe Ware Hovse, 
Washington, June 18, 1951 


¢ PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE 


SIR: 


: [have the honor to transmit herewith for the consideration of the Congress 


proposed supplemental appropriation for the fiscal vear 1952 in the amount of 
200,000 for the Department of Agriculture, in the form of an amendment to the 
budget for said fiscal year. 
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The details of this proposed appropriation, the necessity therefor, and t! 
reasons for its submission at this time are set forth in the attached letter from t! 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, with whose comments and observatio: 


thereon I concur 


Respectfully vours, 
Harry S. Truman. > 
Executive Orrick OF THE PRESIDENT, a 
SUREAU or THE BupceErt, 
Washington, D. C., June 18, 1951 ( 
The PREsIDENT, 
The White House. 
Sir: | have the honor to submit herewith for your consideration a propos: 
supplemental appropriation for the fiscal year 1952 in the amount of $200,000 f. 
the Department of Agriculture, in the form of an amendment to the budget { 
said fiscal vear, as follows: 
Department of Agriculture 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH ADMINISTRATION 
— Heading pan Change to Increase : 
b A 
sth Research « strategic ind critical agricultural : 
m $700. 000 £000, 000 $200 ... 
Since transmission of the 1952 budget, the Munitions Board has requested t! 
Department of Agriculture to undertake, pursuant to section 7 (b) of the Strateg 
and Critical Materials Stock Piling Act (50 U.S. C. 98f), additional research wor! 7 
on castor beans and on development of alternate or substitute products from oth 
domestically produced raw materials. 
This proposed supplemental appropriation will permit the Department of Agr th 
culture to expand and intensify its work in an effort to bring research and develop- 
ment to the point of application on a commercial! basis. _ 
I recommend that the foregoing proposed supplemental appropriation | 3 as) 
transmitted to the Congress. : uo 
Respectfully yours, : 
F. J. Lawton, : bongs 
Director of the Rureau of the Budget +) . 
Fy ie 
Researcn ON Srrarecic anp Criticat AGRICULTURAL MATERIALS ; oan 
5 ] 
House hearings, pt. 2, -p. 1103 = par 
4 tior 
Appropriation, 1951 $399, 00 3 
Estimate, 1952 (including budget amendment of $200,000 submitted 4 
June IS, 1951, Ss Doc. No. $5) 900, 000 : 
House } ill, 1952 150, OO fs T 
Reduction of $450,000 below estimate as amended June 18, 1951, 8. D 3 <a “ 
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1952 


Analysis of House action on 1952 budget estimates 


951 appropriation as shown in budget and House committee 
report 
Changes in 1952 estimates 
Decrease to eliminate a nonrecurring provision in the 1951 
yct for alterations and purchase of equipment to provide 
pilot-plant facilities for tannin extraction studies at the 
Eastern Revional Research Laboratory 
For pilot-plant investigations on the extraction of tannin 
from canaigre ($50,000 nonrecurring 
fo expand production of canaigre for pilot-plant tests, and 
to increase seed supplies 
lo develop replacements for specific 
piled strategic oils 
For production research on hard-fiber plants and hard- 
fiber substitutes for cordage 
Decrease due to providing a direct appropriation to the 
General Services Administration for certain procure- 
ment costs previously paid from this appropriation 


applications of stock- 


Total, original 1952 estimates 


Additional changes contained in budget amendment trans 
mitted to Senate (S. Doc. No. 45 
l'o expand research on the development of replacements 
for specific applications of stockpiled castor oil 
For research to accelerate the domestic production of 
castor beans as a source of castor oil 


Total, 1952 estimates, including budget amendment 


Page 48, line 2: Strike out ‘‘$450,000”’ and 
the estimate, or an increase of $450,000. 
The purpose of this appropriation is to make 


House bill 
Budget esti- House bill compared 


mate with budget 
estimate 
$399, O01 $399, 000 
5), 000 50, 000 
+125, 000 +50, OOO — $75, 000 
+9, 200 +9, 200 
+182, 300 +42, 300 140. 000 
+35, 000 —35, 000 
500 500 
700, GOO 450. 000 — 25), 000 
1 
+125, 000 | 125. 000 
} 
+75, 000 . 75, 000 
800, G00 450, 000 —450. 000 
insert in lieu thereof ‘‘$900,000,’’ 


scientific, technical, and economic 


investigations of the feasibility of developing domestic sources of supplies of 
agricultural materials or substitutes for such materials determined by the Muni- 


tions Board to be strategic and critical. 
Karly this vear the 


Munitions Board requested the Department to revise its 


estimates under this appropriation to assure that the proposed research program 


is commensurate with present need. 


To provide for needed expansion of research, 


the President has submitted a budget amendment of $200,000 (S. Doc. No. 45). 


Since the 
consider the latter estimate, 
parts, as follows: (1 


the discussion 


House Appropriations Committee ¢ 
which 
I-ffects of House reduction of $250,000: (2) need for addi- 


lid not have an opportunity to 
follows is arranged in two 


tional research proposed in Senate Document No. 45, $200,000. 


EFFECTS OF HOUSE 
The Munitions Board has recommended that 
gations on the production of hemp, phormium, 


be expanded over substantial areas. In 
} 


past 
as been seriously short of supplies of strategic cordage fiber, and these three 
plants offer the best domestic sources for cordage fibers. 


REDUCTION 


the Department’s current investi- 
and sansevieria fibers for cordage 
world wars, the United States 


The House reduction 


would eliminate provision for any expansion in the research program currently 


inder way on such plants 


The United States, because of the rapidly dwindling supply of chestnut wood, 


} 


1s 


ecoming increasingly dependent on foreign sources for tannin supplies. 


The 


Munitions Board has requested the Department to undertake investigations of 
the commercial feasibility of extracting tannin from the roots of the canaigre 


plant. 


Equipment of a pilot plant for this purpose was begun in 1951 and will be 


ompleted in 1952. However 


initiation of pilot-plant 


scale extraction and 


evaluation investigations planned for fiscal vear 1952 would be deferred until at 
east 1953 because of the reduction made by the House. 
Castor, coconut, palm, and sperm oils are classed as strategic and critical ma- 
rials because (1) they are essential in many industrial processes and military 
they must be imported and hence may be unavailable under 


ications, and (2 
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wartime conditions. These oils are essential to produce lubricants for jet air- 
craft and for precision equipment, ingredients for synthetic rubber, and oi! for 
tin plating and cold rolling of steel. The Munitions Board has requested the 
Department to give top priority to research on replacements for these oils. While y 


a small research program could be initiated under the funds provided by the 





House, it would be completely inadequate to obtain results as quickly as th : 


current emergency demands 
Specifically, the House action in reducing the estimate would 
Reduction 


from Rudoe 


estimates 
1. Eliminate provision for expansion of the Department’s current inves- 
tigations on the production of hemp, phormium, and sansevieria 


fibers as possible sources of cordage $35, 000 


2. Defer until 1953 the initiation of pilot-plant investigations on the 

extraction of tannin from canaigre $50,000 would be used in 

1952 to complete the equipment of a pilot-plant for this purpose 
| jul} | 


at the Eastern Regional Research Laboratory, Wyndmoor, Pa 75, 000 
3. Eliminate research to develop replacements from domestic agricul- 
tural sources for stockpiled coconut, palm, and sperm oils and re- 
duce by 60 percent research to develop replacements for perilously 
short stocks of castor oil This would reduee total research on 
these oils planned to be initiated in 1952 from $182,300 to $42,300. 140, 000 I 
Total reduction : 250, 000 ( 
The House committee report, page 20, contains the following statement: : 
[his appropriation is for the purpose of enabling the Department to earr " 


} [aterials Stor 


out its assigned responsibilities under the Strategie and Critica 


Piling Act of 1946, which authorizes and directs the Department to make investi 
+} 
| 





gations into the feassibilitv of developing domestic sourees of supplies of agricu p 
tural material or substitutes determined to be strategie and eritical The amour o 
recommended for 1952 is $450,000, an increase of 851,000 over the funds for 195 3 ‘ 
and a decrease of $250,000 in the estimate for 1052. It will cover to a sms i 
extent the increases requested for research on the extraction of tannin fron Pp 
canaigre, research on specific applications of strategie oils, and research on herd di 
fiber substitutes for cordage. Because of the importance of this work to th: al 
defense effort, the committee feels that a nominal inerease over the 1951 appr : of 
priation should be allowed.” § 
try 
NEED POR ADDITIONAL RESEARCH PROPOSED IN SENATI OCUMENT NO, 48 fo 
a th 

The $200,000 increase consists of r 

a) An increase of $125,000 to expand research on the development of replac K mos 
ments for specifie applications of stockpiled castor oil (Bureau of Agricultural an * 
Industrial Chemistry ; 

Lhe origins idget estimates included en increase of $182,300 to develop fre ; de 
domestically available enimal and vegetable fats and oils replacements for s1 E ., 
cific end uses of stockpiled strategie oils (castor, coconut, palm, and sperm oils r. 
The Munitions Board has determined that the present situation necessitat: = 








more intensive research to develop such replacements, particularly for eastor « 7 
products, in order that results mav be obtained at the earliest possible mome: 1 
Some of the end uses of eastor oil for which ri plac ments would be s vught are be ne 
Sebacie acid and other dibesic acids, used for the preparation of resi ' 4 
plastics, plasticisers, and rubber-like materials having excellent low-temipe . an 
ature properties, and for the manufacture of lubricants and greases havi ] rs 
viscosity characteristics making them useful wherever extreme temperat' rn 
variations are encountered, particularly in jet aircreft. 4 = 
Dehvdrated castor oil, a drving oi] for paint and varnish use. 3 , 
Hydrogenated castor oil, used for special lubricants in military airers Pn 
Blown castor oil, for use in hvdraulie fluids for automotive braking svstet 5 9 
The animal and vegetable fats and oils now in production in this country, in t! ey 
form in which they are available, are not suited for the essential uses indicat: 5 ee 
above. Well-defined research programs heave been formulated to develop fr : a, 
such domestically produced materials alternates or substitutes for certain e1 4 a 
uses of strategic oils. The Munitions Board has requested that the utm: 4 
acceleration be given to that part of the program dealing with sebacic aci Z 
normally obtained from castor oil. E 
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In addition to expanding the research program contemplated in the original 
budget estimates, there is need to extend the studies to include as sources certain 
other domestically produced raw materials such as carbohydrates, sugars, turpen- 
tine, and rosin. Preliminary experiments indicate that products which have 
properties approaching those desired for such uses as hydraulic fluids, lubricant 
additives and softeners, can be derived by synthesis, using ehemicals obtained 
from starchy and cellulose raw materials and other residues. It will be necessary 
to synthesize and test a great number and variety of new compounds to determine 
the most satisfactory chemical derivatives for such purposes. 

(b) An inerease of $75,000 for research to accelerate the domestic production 
of eastor beans as a source of castor oil. 

The Munitions Boerd hes determined that present supplies of castor oil (145,000 
short tons of castor beans were imported from Brazil in 1949) are inadequate to 
meet current industrial demands and stockpiling requirements and are not de- 
pendable in case of a critical national emergency. Therefore the Board has esked 
the Department to expand the domestic production of castor beans as rapidly as 
possible. The Munitions Board felt that the castor oil situation was so urgent 
as to justify the two-pronged attack on this problem contemplated by this esti- 
mate, that is, (1) an effort to develop replacements of certain end uses of castor 
il and (2) an expansion in the domestie production of castor beans. 

The Department has undertaken a castor bean production program of approxi- 
mately 80,000 acres for the 1951 crop vear, the minimum possible with available 
seed supplies. Farmers are growing the crop under contracts with the Commodity 
Credit Corporation or with private companies under contract with the Corpora- 
tion. ‘These contracts guarantee a minimum price per pound. In crop vear 
1952 it is anticipated that the acreage will be doubled and may be built up to as 
much as 500,000 acres in later years, which would be sufficient to produce approxi- 
mately 125,000 short tons of beans 

lo achieve the production goals for 1951 and immediately succeeding vears the 
Production and Marketing Administration and the farmers need technical guid- 
ance on production problems and research to provide suitable varieties and 
satisfactory farm equipment. ‘This crop has never been grown on a large scale 
in this country, and the problems of production vary with different areas 
Preliminary investigations during World War II indicated that commercial pro- 
duction of castor beans was possible in the dry-land areas of Texas, Oklahoma, 
and Kansas, marginal for cotton or corn production; and in the irrigated valleys 
of the Southwest 

Varieties especially adapte d to these areas have been developed, but varieties 
from present stocks of breeding materisls have not vet been selected and tested 
for their adaptation and suitability for growing in other areas required to meet 
the preduction goals of succeeding vears. To meet such goals expansion of pro- 
duction will be necessary in areas to the north and east of the present dry-land 
production areas, that is into Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri, Arkansas, and Ten- 
nessee. Two major lines of research are needed as follows: 

Crop production research is needed to select and test additional varieties already 
developed for vield, disease-resistance, and adaptability to the various new pro- 
duction areas As such varieties are selected their seed will need to be increased 
rapidly Complete information should be developed on farm handling of the 
various varieties from planting to harvesting under the different types of agri- 
culture and in the different arees in which castor beans will be grow: 

| nginee ring research is needed to develop practical and economical means of 


harvesting the rapidly expending acreage of beans. Lack of mechanization has 
been one reason for failure in the past of a program for domestic production of 
astor beans. Additional studies are needed for developing and adapting both 
planting and harvesting machinery to reduce present labor costs. Harvesting 


nachines, castor bean strippers, hullers, and planters currently in use require 
modification and simplification to secure more satisfactory and efficient operation 
and to better adapt them to the special conditions encountered in mechanized 
handling of the castor bean crop. 

Such work would be done in close cooperation with machinery menufacturers 
and the agronomists on the projects in Oklahoma and California where the major 
portion of the production program is currently located Machinery which has 
already been developed would be observed, improved, and tested during the field 
harvesting and hulling operations in the fall of 1951, and studies would be made 

improve engineering lay-out and design of shipping point hulling plants. 
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Research on strategic and critical agricultural materials 


; 
| 

| Increases (+) or 
decreases (—) 





| 
i | Budget | } 
Standard classification | — | estimate, | House bill | House bill 
“a 1952 House bill | compared 
| compared | with 1952 
| with 1951 | budget 
| } estimate 
l (2) 3 (4) | 6) 
— —_— —$<—— —- | ~ 
i | | 
01 Personal services | i | 
Permanent positions $235,100 | $589,300) $278,200; +$43,100 | —$311, 10 
Part-time and temporary positions. 17, 200 36, 400 20, 700 +3, 500 | — 15, 7 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base = 2, 200 900 +00 | ~—1, 30 
Payment above basic rates 1, 300 100 +100 —1, 2K 
Total personal services 252, 300 | 629, 200 | 209, 900 | 4-47, 600 | —320, 3K 
Deduct charges for quarters and sub- | | 
sistence aa 1, 100 | 1, 100 1, 100 | 
Net personal services | 251, 200 628, 100 | 208, 800 +47, 600 | — 329, 2K 
02 Travel 8, 500 23, 700 | 10, 000 +1, 500 | —13, 70 
03 Transportation of things | 6, 500 14, 200 6, 850 +350 |} —7, 35 
04 Communication services 2, 300 5, 000 2.350 +50 —2, 65 
05 Rents and utility services 8, 300 | 12, 800 &, 700 +400 | —4, 10 
06 Printing and reproduction 1, 100 1, 800 Bs FOE fetidddocdcee —TO0 
07 Other contractual services 25, 700 37, 600 30, 500 +4, 800 | —7, 10 
Services performed by other | 
agencies ‘ ot 5, 300 5, 300 §, 308 |..... a . 
08 Supplies and materials | 30, 500 | 71, 100 37, 450 | +6, 950 —33, 650 
09 Equipment + an 48, 900 | 94, 900 | 47, 600 | —1, 300 —47, 3K 
10 Lands and structures Ff Ret een a — 10, 000 pers 
15 ‘Taxes and assessments 2 700 5, 500 1, 350 +650 | —4, 15 
Total appropriation or estimate... 399, OOO 900, 000 450, 000 +51, 000 | —450, 000 
| 


Senator Russe_yt. The committee will come to order. 

The supplemental estimate from the President of the United States 
requests an appropriation of $200,009, a supplemental appropriation, 
for research on strategic and critical agricultural materials. 

All right, Dr. Clarkson. You are here to testify as to that item, | 
believe. You may proceed, 

Dr. Crarkxson. The items considered here, Mr. Chairman, cove 
work that has been requested of the Department of Agriculture by the 
Munitions Board, and under authority of a provision of the Strategi 
and Critical Materials Stockpiling Act. 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


The origina! budget estimates for 1952 carried a total of $700,000 
under this item, which is an increase of $301,000 over the fiseal year 
1951. That increase would permit continuance of the research on 
growth, development, and extraction of natural rubber at the same 
level as this year, and in addition it would permit a substantial 
enlargement of the work on investigations of domestic production of 
vegetable tannins, development of new sources of essential materials 
presently obtained from strategic vegetable oils, and investigations 
on hard fiber plants for cordage. 


EXPANDED RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Then in addition, the Department revised its estimates, also at th: 
request of the Munitions Board, for expanded research on casto! 
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beans and on development of alternate or substitute products for 
other domestically produced raw materials. The additional estimate 
of $200,000 was presented in the budget amendment that the chairman 
iust referred to. 

' Since the House did not have opportunity to consider the latter 
estimate, our presentation before this committee has been arranged 
in two parts: First, to show the effect of the House reduction of 
$250,000; and, second, to show the need for additional research under 
Senate Document 45. 


EFFECTS OF HOUSE REDUCTION 


The action of the House in reducing the amount of the appropriation 
from $700,000 to $450,000, if permitted to stand, would have the 
effect that investigations on domestic production of vegetable tannins 
would be limited to agronomic studies of the production of canaigre. 

Senator RusseL.y. What is canaigre? 

Dr. CrarKson. Canaigre is a plant that grows in the southwestern 
part of the country, the roots of which resemble somewhat the sweet- 
potato tuber. The root contains about 25 percent tannin. 


TANNIN PILOT PLANT AT EASTERN RESEARCH LABORATORY 


We also would be able to complete construction of a pilot plant at 
the Eastern Regional Research Laboratory, but we would have no 
funds to operate that plant. The pilot plant is designed to perfect a 
commercially adaptable method of extraction of the tannin from the 
canaigre, and this reduction would leave us without funds to operate 
that plant during this year. 

One of the problems in the extraction of tannin from the canaigre 
is the high starch content of the tuber. That starch causes difficulty 
in the extraction of the tannin from the tuber. 

Senator Russetv. Is this canaigre a cultivated plant, or does it 
grow wild? 

Dr. CLtarkson. It does grow wild, but the cultivated plant has 
been developed, so that the root has a much higher tannin content, 
and it is only under cultivation that it is feasible as a substitute source 
of tannin. 

Senator Russet,t. Somewhat parallel to the case of guayule. You 
can extract some rubber from it, but if you cultivate it you get a higher 
percentage of rubber. 

Dr. CLarxson. That is right. Another effect of the reduction by 
the House would be that investigations on replacements for strategic 
vegetable oils would be reduced to a few studies of the possibilities of 
the use of derivatives of other oils in place of castor oil; also, the 
additional work considered necessary on investigations of hard fiber 
plants for cordage could not be undertaken. 

With respect to the investigations of domestic production of vegeta- 
ble tannins, it would be most economical in the long run to proceed 
this year according to the estimates. We have canaigre plants 
growing, and the roots are ready for harvest this fall. The pilot 
plant is partially completed, so that the chemical investigation should 
be gotten under way during this coming year. The supply of vegetable 
tannins presently available in this country from other sources, prin- 
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cipally chestnut wood, is steadily diminishing, whereas our consump- 
tion is increasing. Most of the umports are in the form of quebrachy 
extract from South America. Other uses of the latter products ten 
to reduce the supply, so that there is serious probability of a real short 
age of tannin in the event of a war emergency. The best alternativ. 
appears to be the development of canaigre as a source of domesti: 
vegetable tannin. 
STRATEGIC OILS 

Such special use oils as castor oil, sperm oil, coconut oil, and paln 
oil, are becoming increasingly critical. The research contemplate 
under this item is designed to develop products from domestic oils 
which could be substituted for certain end uses of these searce oils 1: 
time of emergency. As these end uses involve lubrication of je 
engines, lubrication of steel plate and wire during cold rolling o 
drawing, Arctic and tropical lubricants, and the preparation o| 
hydraulic fluids, it can be seen that these items are of the utmos' 
military as well as civilian importance. 


HOUSE ACTION 


Under the reduction made by the House, work under this item wou! 
be limited to 40 percent of the projected work on replacements fo: 
castor oil, and no work could be undertaken with respect to sper 
coconut, and palm oils. 

In the hard fiber field, agronomic and seed-storage studies of hemp 
will be continued, but the House reduction would not permit neede 
studies on better retting methods to replace presently used unreliabl: 
“dew” retting in the fields through the action of fungi. Also, it woul 


not be possible to undertake the proposed studies of sansevieria an 
other fiber crops to improve fiber quality and to provide basic planting, 
material for use in case of need of a rapid expansion program. 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL RESEARCH SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE 


The $200,000 increase submitted in the budget amendment woul 
be used for research to accelerate the domestic production of casto 
beans as a source of castor oil and to intensify investigations on th 
development of replacements for specific applications of castor oil 

Castor beans have never been grown on a large scale in this country 
But during this year, the Department has supported a productio 
program of 80,000 acres, and it is anticipated that this acreage may } 
very materially increased in succeeding years. The technical prob 
lems of production vary considerably with different areas. An ey 
panded production program would make it necessary to select an 
test additional varieties already developed for yield, disease resistance: 
and adaptability to the new production areas. At present the grow!! 
is in the Southwest; Texas, Oklahoma, and New Mexico. In order t 
increase acreage, it would be necessary to extend up into Kansas 
Nebraska, and Missouri, where climatic and soil conditions dill; 
and where the plants are subject to additional disease hazards. 

Senator Russetu. I do not know whether they produce any oil o 
not, but castor beans grow down in my part of the country. I hay 
seen a great many of them. They do not cultivate them. The 
just grow up. They produce a bean. I do not know whether it has 
any oil value or not, but they call it the castor bean. 
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Dr. CLarkson. The bean does grow naturally throughout most 
of the southern areas of the United States. As to the differences 
in vield or just what the disease problems might be in particular areas, 
| will ask Dr. Moseman to comment. 

Senator Russeiy. I have never heard of anyone cultivating it. 
On the contrary, they try to cut it down and get it out of the way. 

Dr. Moseman. The castor bean does grow all through the South, 
Mr. Chairman. The big difficulty is that if you concentrate your 
planting, you get quite an incidence of this gray mold disease. Also 
the plants that are growing down there are usually the extremely 
large types. 

Senator RusseE_.t. Some of them grow taller than a man’s head. 

Dr. Moseman. That is right, and it is difficult to harvest them. 
For that reason, we have developed special types. Under irrigation 
in California, for example, the plants that we have developed grow 
from 3 to 4 feet tall, and they can be harvested with a combine. The 
plants that are suitable for growing under dry conditions in Oklahoma 
and Texas are around 6 and 7 feet tall, and we have also made some 
progress in development of mechanical strippers for harvesting them. 
That has been the principal bottleneck in expanding castor bean 
production in the past—the excessive hand labor required to harvest. 

Senator Russevu. Is there any question as to the oil content of 
those castor beans? 


CASTOR OIL RESEARCH 


Dr. Moseman. No; the oil content of castor beans always runs 
about 50 percent. The strains or varieties don’t vary very much 
in that respect. 

Senator Youne. How would the costs here compare with imported 
castor oil? 

Dr. Moseman. Well, the cost of imported oil was around 8 cents 
a pound, as I recall, last fall. When the shortage became more 
apparent, it went up to about 10 cents, as I recall. We feel that we 
can grow beans in this country to produce oil at a cost of 10 or 12 
cents a pound. In other words, we feel that we can compete very 
favorably with the imported oil from Brazil. e 

Senator YounG. We were stuck as to large quantities of castor oil 
here a year or two ago. 

It would not seem, in view of that small difference in cost between 
imported and domestic, that it would be necessary to stockpile. 

Dr. Moseman. Well, it is a matter of having dependable supplies, 
and in the amounts that may be needed. 

Dr. Crarkson. The chemical research under this item would be 
directed toward the development of replacements for specific applica- 
tions of castor oil. Animal and vegetable fats and oils now in produc- 
tion in this country and also certain domestically produced carbo- 
hydrates, sugars, turpentine, and resin will be used as base materials 
in an effort to produce, by synthesis, new compounds that can be 
ised in the place of derivatives of castor oil. 

Mr. Chairman, that ends the general statement. Representatives 
f the Munitions Board are here, who can inform you as to their 
position, and representatives of the Bureau of Agricultural and 
Industrial Chemistry and the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and 
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Agricultural Engineering are here to discuss the technical details o! 
the research program. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REQUEST 


Senator Russety. You had an original estimate of $700,000, and 
the House cut $250,000 off of that? 

Dr. CLtarkson. That is right. 

Senator Russeiit. That was an emergency item requested by th 
Munitions Board, was it, just as a supplemental item? 

Dr. CLarkson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russety. The $200,000 in the supplemental estimate 
then, is not designed to replace the House cut, but to carry on addi 
tional work that was requested by the Board? 

Dr. CLarkson. Yes, sir. It is entirely on this matter of oils, to 
be better prepared in the event of an emergency. It is a two-pronged 
attack, either to develop domestic sources of castor oil or othe: 
materials that can be substituted for end uses of castor oil. 

Senator Russeit. Some of the work in the original estimate, 
though, did deal with oils and research into the uses to which they 
could be devoted? 

Dr. Ctarkson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russe.ty. But what you are requesting in a supplemental 
estimate is in addition to that? 

Dr. Ctarxson. In addition to that, yes, sir. 

Senator Russeii. Well, does the representative of the Munitions 
Board wish to make a brief statement on this? 

Mr. Bares. My name is Frederick D. Bates, Jr., representing the 
Munitions Board. I am here to support the Department of Agri- 
culture in their appropriation request. The Munitions Board does 
support them. I have a statement here that I can read if the chair- 
man so desires. 

Senator Russeiui. Well, we want you to make such presentation 
as you desire. How long is the statement? 

Mr. Bares. Roughly five pages, sir, double-spaced. 

Senator Russexi. All right. You may proceed. 

Mr. Bares. Te first subject is industrial oils. 


INDUSTRIAL OILS 


Castor oil has hundreds of military and essential civilian uses 
Among the most important is the production of sebacic acid essentia! 
in the manufacture of nylon plastic used for the outside covering o! 
combat field wire and nylon bristles. Sebacic acid is also essential fo: 
jet engine lubricants, aircraft hydraulic fluid and all-purpose grease 
Castor oil has no substitute in hydraulic fluid for military ground 
vehicles, is used extensively as a drying oil, and is the only source 
of undecylenic acid which has important military uses. The Unite: 
States has been entirely dependent upon foreign sources for castor 
oil and 90 percent of the world’s production of castor beans is con- 
centrated in Brazil. Approximately 10,000 acres of castor beans 
were cultivated by a private company in the United States in 1950 
At the request of the Munitions Board, the Department of Agriculture 
has undertaken a castor bean production program of approximate!) 
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80,000 acres for the 1951 crop year, the maximum possible with 
available seed supplies. 

Senator YounG. May I ask a question there? 

Does the Munitions Board have any funds that you can turn over 
directly to the Department of Agriculture for this type of work? 

Mr. Bates. We do have funds for research on storage, on which 
problem we have been working with the Department of Agriculture. 

Senator Youna. If you have it for storage, why do you not have 
it for production purposes? 

Mr. Bares. Well, the way Public Law 520 reads is that the Muni- 
tions Board is charged with the purchase, care, and handling of the 
strategic materials. Then the Department of Agriculture is authorized 
and directed to conduct research on the production or the development 
of domestically produced materials which can substitute for the 
materials that we are stockpiling. 

Senator YounaG. Do you pay for personnel over in the Department 
of Agriculture under vour funds? 

Mr. Bares. No, sir 

Senator Russevi. | can't quite understand how this defense 
establishment works. In some instances they can furnish personnel 
for other departments of Government to carry on work for them, 
and in others they apparently cannot. 

Senator Younc. They did in World War II, anyhow. 

Mr. Bares. I think in certain instances we do. But under this 
program, the Strategic and Critical Materials Stockpiling Act, there 
is no such provision. The Munitions Board actually has no funds, 
the Department of Defense has no funds, to carry out the provisions 
of the Stockpiling Act. The funds all go to the General Services 
Administration, which is the agency that actually does the buying 
and storing. 

EFFECTS OF PERSONNEL REDUCTION 


Senator Youne. Would a 10 percent reduction in the appropriation 
for personnel affect this program, the 10 percent program that has 
been applied to other appropriations? 

Mr. Srrurrmann. Of course, the reduction to date is much more 
than 10 percent. There was a $700,000 estimate, for which the 
House appropriated only $450,000. 

Senator Youne. Then, it would not apply. 

Mr. SrrurrMann. Not on the basis of the House bill. 

Senator Youna. If the House bill is beyond 10 percent, then the 
percent cut that the Senate has been taking would not apply. 
Mr. Rorerts. Mr. Chairman, in connection with the question that 
Senator Young bas raised, I would like to say that in the Department 
of Agriculture we have considered this appropriation as a military 
appropriation-——more than it is Agriculture. In fact, for a couple of 
years now we have attempted, working through the Budget Bureau, 
to get it removed from the Agriculture budget and placed in one of 
the military budgets. We have not as yet succeeded, but we are 
going to continue trying. 

Senator Youne. I am afraid we are going to have many appro- 
priation items here for personnel and other purposes that are going 
to be very hard to cut. Even food is directly connected with the war 
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effort. You would think now for example, that in the Entomology 
Department, where we are trying to cut off insects, that any sizable 
cut would directly affect the food production of the Nation. 

Senator Russexu. I called that to the attention of Mr. Roberts 
vesterday and asked him to prepare some tables for us that would 
show the operating programs and the administrative work, that 
would draw a line of demarcation between those operating programs 
in the field and the strictly administrative work. I understand they 
did that with respect to the Interior Department bill, which is now 
on the floor of the Senate. 

Senator Youna. | would think the Agriculture Department would 
be the most difficult of all to try and apply this cut to. 

Senator Russert. It will be very difficult. Of course, as | stated 
yesterday, we will have to get a formula of our own to apply to this 
particular bill, because it is not like any other bill we will have before 
us in all its details. 

Senator Youne. I do not envy your job, as chairman of the sub- 
committee. 

Senator Russeity. | am going to lean very heavily on the dis- 
tinguished Senator from North Dakota, to get this thing worked 
out, and I hope he will put his good mind to work on it so that we 
can get it out in such a form as to implement the spirit of economy 
which pervades the Congress and at the same time not cripple the 
program as it pertains to the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Bares. Shall I go ahead, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Russeiu. Yes; you may proceed, sir. 


MILITARY UTILIZATION OF STRATEGIC OLLS 


Mr. Bares. Increased military requirements for combat field wire 
jet engine lubricants, and aircraft hydraulic fluid have caused the 
situation to become more acute since mid-1950. In addition to 
expanding the research program contemplated in the original budget 
estimates, the present situation necessitates more intensive research 
to develop replacements for castor oil products, and intensive research 
to accelerate the domestic production of castor beans as a source of 
castor oil. 

\CREAGE EXPANSION 


It is hoped that the 1951 acreage can be doubled in the crop year 
1952, and can be built up to as much as 500,000 acres m later years 


which should be sufficient to produce approximately 125,000 short 


tons of beans 
COCONUT OLL 


Coconut oi) is important in the production of “‘ Napalm” (thickened 
gasoline) sometimes referred to as “the No. | weapon in Korea,” and 
for synthetic rubber. All of the coconut oil and copra come from the 
Far East, 88 percent from the Philippine Islands. It is important 
that the Department of Agriculture accelerate its research to develop 
from domestically produced raw materials products suitable for use as 
a synthetic rubber modifier and for Navy disinfectants. 


PALM OIL 


Palm oil has no replacement at the present time for use in tin plating 
and the cold rolling of steel. The United States is entirely dependent 
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upon foreign sources for palm oil, 93 percent of supplies coming from 
the Belgian Congo. It is important to develop from domestically 
produced materials a substitute that will carry out the functions 
presently performed by palm oil in the steel industry. 

Because it has not definitely been determined that these oils will not 
deteriorate from prolonged storage, the size of the stockpile objective 
is limited by the possible necessity for rotation. High world demand 
for these oils makes procurement for the stockpile very difficult, and 
with the current world supply-demand situation it would be impossible 
to procure larger quantities for the stockpile even if the objective 
were raised. If the imports of these oils were cut off, it would create 
a very serious situation, therefore the Department of Agriculture has 
been requested to intensify its efforts to bring research and develop- 
ment of alternate materials to the point of application on a commercial 
seale. 

I might add there, Senator, that we in the Munitions Board, are 
very strong for this agriculture program and other similar programs, 
because actually stockpiling these materials is a poor second as a 
means of making vourself secure for supplies as compared to a going 
industrv that con be made use of in time of war. 

Senator Russeiy. | agree with that; and that is particularly true 
with respect to commodities that tend to deteriorate on storage. 

Mr. Bares. Yes, sir 

CORDAGE FIBERS 


The field of hard fibers is another important area calling for research 
and development work by the Department of Agriculture. The 
United States is entirely dependent upon foreign sources for hard 
fibers. The annual import of hard fiber normally amounts to 400 
million pounds including 40 million pounds of binder twine. 


ABACA 


Abacd (manila fiber), the.No. 1 fiber for marine cordage, comes 
principally from the Philippine Islands, a source that may not be 
available to us in time of war. Moreover, the production of abaca in 
the Philippines has been much below the prewar level. The Abaca 
Production Act of 1950 authorized a 25,000 acre expansion of abaci 
plantings in Latin America to a total of 50,000 acres. The average 
production from an acre in this area is presently about 1,000 pounds 
When this expansion is completed—including increased use of fer- 
tilizer and higher yields from the new lands—the total abaca available 
to us from the Western Hemisphere should be feom 60 to 65 million 
pounds annually. 

SISAL 


Sisal, another hard fiber is obtained largely from Africa and to a 
lesser extent from Haiti and Brazil. Henequen, a poor substitute 
for marine cordage, is obtained largely from Yucatan and Cuba 
Jute, a soft fiber, is obtained almost entirely from India and Pakistan, 
and imports of this fiber may not always be available in wartime 

Mobilization always brings a marked and abrupt increase in re- 
quirements for fibers and cordage. Not only the Navy and the 
merchant marine, but also the Army and the Air Force are large 
users of abacd and hard fiber, as are farmers, oil drillers, and manu- 
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facturers. ‘The deficiency between requirements and anticipated 
supplies of cordage fibers In wartime cannot all be met by stockpiling. 
Hard fibers deteriorate and therefore must be rotated every few years 
and it is impracticable to attempt to rotate more than our fibers 
industry can readily absorb. For this reason, our stockpile objective 
for fiber is less than the estimated deficit for a war period. Conse- 
quently, other solutions must be sought to supplement the stockpile 
and wartime imports. Cultivation of a satisfactory substitute in the 
United States may be the best solution. Sansevieria is one of the best 
hard fiber plants that might be grown on a commercial scale in the 
United States. Tests by the Department of the Navy indicate that 
it is a satisfactory substitute for abacé in ropes. However, new 
plantings of sansevieria or other hard fibers require from 2 to 6 years 
to produce a crop. Consequently, it would be about 3 years before 
production could be expanded to an appreciable extent. 


TANNINS 


Approximately 85 percent of the domestic use of leather is for 
footwear. Military requirements for footwear and handwear increase 
greatly during mobilization, Large quantities of tannin are necessary 
for processing hides and skins into leather, especially for heavy 
military leather. 

Tanning materials are in short supply and the demand has increased 
sharply in foreign as well as domestic markets since a year ago. 

Approximately 80 percent of the vegetable tannins used in the 
United States are imported. Of these imports about 80 percent 
consists of quebracho, which comes principally from Argentina. 
Wattle, the second most important of our imported vegetable tannins, 
is obtained from British East Africa and the Union of South Africa. 

The diminishing supply of dead chestnut, principal domestic 
source of tannin, and the increased use of quebracho by the petroleum 
industry for mud treatment in drilling oil wells make it imperative 
to develop alternative sources of tanning materials. Some synthetic 
tannins have been developed but these are used only on a small scale, 
largely in blends with vegetable tannin. 

We have stockpiled some quebracho. Early in 1951 chestnut and 
wattle tannin extracts were added to the list of strategic and critical 
materials for stockpiling. 

The outlook indicates that vegetable tannins may be among the 
most critical materials in time of war. The prospective supply of and 
requirements for tannins indicates an urgent need for a continuing 
program of research on and development of tannins. 

The canaigre root, a perennial native of southwestern United States, 
is one of our most promising sources of tannin for heavy leather. The 
Munitions Board, therefore, requested the Department of Agriculture 
to continue and accelerate its investigations of the domestic production 
of the vegetable tannins, and to commercially test and develop on a 
pilot-plant basis the extraction of tannin from these materials. 


CANAIGRE 


Senator Haypen. Might I ask, there: Is that canaigre the same as 
the plant they ordinarily call sourdock? 
Mr. Bares. I hear a“ yes’ down here. I don’t know, myself, sir. 
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Dr. Moseman. It is a relative of sourdock. It is similar to it. 

Senator Haypen. Years ago they grew that to quite an extent in 
\rizona, but they could not compete with the other tannins. How- 
ever, there should be quite a history of its production, if a record were 
kept in those days. 

Dr. Moseman. We have selected strains now that will yield about 
25 to 30 and some of them 35 percent. 

\Mir. Bares. In June 1951 the Interdepartinental Leather Commit- 
tee and the staff of the Munitions Board recommended that the De- 
partment of Agriculture undertake to plant 500 acres of canaigre in 
1951 so as to provide a modest supply of seed for use in an emergency. 
Consequently, it is urgently recommended that the budget estimate of 
$125,000 be allowed for investigations on the extraction of tannin from 
canaigre. 

That concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman. 

if there are any questions, | and my colleagues will be glad to do our 
best to answer them. 

Senator Russeiu. You regard all of these items as being of vital 
importance to the defense program? 

\ir. Bares. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russeuiu. Are there any questions? 

Thank you, sir. 

Who is the next witness? 

Dr. CLarKson. That is all we have on this item, Mr. Chairman, 
unless you have questions. 


Bureau or Human Nutrition AND Home Economics 


STATEMENTS OF DR. HAZEL K. STIEBELING, CHIEF, BUREAU OF 
HUMAN NUTRITION AND HOME ECONOMICS; MISS RUTH 
O'BRIEN, ASSISTANT CHIEF, BUREAU OF HUMAN NUTRITION 
AND HOME ECONOMICS; DR. CALLIE MAE COONS, ASSISTANT 
CHIEF, BUREAU OF HUMAN NUTRITION AND HOME ECONOMICS ; 
MISS CECELIA HUNEKE, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER, BUREAU 
OF HUMAN NUTRITION AND HOME ECONOMICS; DR. B. T. 
SHAW, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 
ADMINISTRATION; E. L. STRUTTMANN, BUDGETARY AND 
FISCAL OFFICER, AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH ADMINISTRATION ; 
AND RALPH S. ROBERTS, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET 
OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS 
(The justification and classification schedule follow :) 
Bureau or Human Nourrition anp Home Economics 
Salaries and expenses 
(House hearings, pt. 1, p. 287 


\ppropriation, 1951 (comparable with 1952 budget and as reduced 


nder see. 1214) 7" $1, 483, 100 
Estimate, 1952 1, 482, 500 
House bill, 1952 1, 350, 000 


Reduction of $132,500 below estimate. 
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Analysis of House action on 1952 budget estimates 





House bil “a 
compared 
mate | with bude 

estimat« 


3 ‘tes ' 
Budget esti House bill 


1951 appropriation (reduced by sec. 1214) as shown in budget 7 

ind House committee report $1, 483, 100 $1, 483, 100 4 

Changes in 1952 estimates 4 
Decrease due to providing a direct appropriation to the 
Cieneral Services Administration for certain procure 
ment and leasing costs previously paid from this appro 


priation —ooo 600 
General reduction imposed by House — 132, 500 — $132 Be 
otal, 1952 estimates 1, 482, 500 1, 350, 000 —132 % 


Page 9, line 8: Strike out $1,350,000" and insert in lieu thereof ‘‘$1,482,500 
the estimate, or an increase of $132,500 q 

The House reduction would greatly weaken the only Federal research progra 
focused on human nutrition and home economics. This comes at a crucial peri: : Dy 
when the national and international situation requires safeguarding health a 7 Ot 
living conditions 

The House committee report, page 7, contains the following statement: 3 - 

The sum of $1,350,000 is approved for 1952, a reduction of $133,100 in 1 ; Ta 
level for 1951 and $132,500 in the estimates for 1952. The committee feels 1 E 
some projects of this Bureau should be postponed during the current emergence ry 

Times of emergency multiply the demands from extension workers and teach« 
for research on problems which families face in adjusting to changing supplies 
food, clothing, and household equipment \t such times, also, agencies respo ’ 
sible for civilian welfare require facts and figures on a wide variety of topies tour 
ing the home. Furthermore, the effective utilization and conservation of fox 
clothing, and household equipment must be based on factual material that resear 
alone can supT ly 

Research was drastically curtailed during 1951 and projects of low priority 
a defense period were postponed as a result of the 1951 reduction of $288,400 
The impact of a further reduetion in 1952 would be especially unfortunate at 
time when research in nutrition and home economies is of special importance | 3 
the best utilization of civilian goods and woman-power, and when an importa: : he 
segment of the international program of technical assistance for improving livi: 
conditions depends heavily on research such as the Bureau conducts. 

The proposed decrease in funds would require 

1. Discontinuance of research in cooperation with the States to produce sai 
and more palatable home-frozen foods by applying new developments in fo d th 
and enzyme chemistry and in bacteriology to food-preservation methods tio 

2. Extensive curtailment of (a) fundamental studies recommended by co: ; 
modity advisory committees to improve household utilization of foods; (b) wor F 
that assists families with food budgeting problems: and (c) studies of fab nu 
serviceability to find fabrics most suitable for utility purposes. The latter ho 
cooperative with State experiment stations. 

3. Indefinite postponement of planned cooperative work with experiment sta 
tions to obtain unbiased information on the relative efficiency of different ty; 





of household fuels 
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Salaries and expenses 





Increases 


lecreases 





Budget 
Standard classification stimated estimate, House bill House bi 
1951 7 : 
1952 House bill | compared 
compared with 152 
with 1951 budget 
estimat: 
2 ] 2 ; ] } 6 
ersonal services 
Permanent positions $1. 164, 190 $1, 159. 541 $1. 041, 990 $122, 20 117 
Part-time and temporary positions 7,310 7.310 7.310 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week bas: 4, 649 4. 200 4. 200 440 
Total personal services 1, 171, 500 1, 171, 5K 1, 053, 500 118, OO 1TN, OK 
ivel 16, 500 16, 500 16. 000 500 
ransportation of things 500) 500 500 
( munication services ¥, 400 9. 400 +, 000 TLD Ww 
Rents and utility services How 600 HOO 
7 Printing and reproduction 5. GOO 3, OOO 60, O00 ono | (Wn 
4 ither contractual services 07, 000 97. 000 15. 000 2 000 2» OK 
Services performe i by other agen a6. 100 ah. 100 83. 000 Oo . 10 
Supplies and materials 29, 000 27, goo 23, 000 6, 000 +, 
Equipment 4. O00 ¥. On s. 400) i 
and assessments 500 1, OM 1, 000 + in 
rotal direct obligations 1, 483, 100 1, 482. 500 1, 350, 000 100 2 
nsfer in 1952 estimates to “Salaries and 
3 nses, Office of Information, Depart 
y it of Agrieulture”’ +1 000 
Z Reduction pursuant to sec. 1214 +15. 000 
a 
7 tal appropriation or estimat 500, 000 1, 482, 500 1, 350, 000 
A 
y 
j PROGRAM AND PERFORMANCE 
Senator RusseLi. The next witness is Dr. Hazel Stiebeling, Chief 
» of the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics, who is 
p here with her assistants. 
wy ‘ . , 
: Dr. Stiebeling, we will be glad to hear from you. 
5 <r rn : ‘ 4 ’ +3 
Dr. StrenevinGc. Thank vou, Mr. Chairman. 
4 > " : » ‘ . ; 
3 Research in human nutrition and home economics contributes to 
® the effective utilization of agricultural products and to the conserva- 
> tion of human health and energy 
1 In the Bures ‘e conduct ‘estigati in four fields. food 
‘ ith Une ureau, We conduct tnvestigations in four fields, food an: 


nutrition, family economics, textiles and clothing, and housing and 
household equipment. 

These studies add to public knowledge about (a) consumer values 
of the different foods and fabrics, (6) how such values have been con 
served or enhanced in home use, (¢) how much food, clothing, and 
other things people need, (¢d) how much of each they are now using, 

better ways of using products for increased satisfaction. 

Our work also provides information that is vital to the improve- 
ment of the rural home. 

This researeh relating to the selection, use, and eare of food, clot hing, 
and household equip ent and to hon e urprovement is carried on 
both in its own laboratories end in others throughout the country 
weking use of contract and ccoperative arrange:rents 
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COOPERATIVE AND CONTRACT WORK IN PROGRESS 


I would like to mention just a few of the cooperative and contra: 
projects we have under way. Ohne is a set of studies on the nutritiv: 
value of foods. We are producing new information on the quantitie: 
of recently discovered vitamins and other nutrients that are found i: 
different foods. We must know more precisely what the nutritiv: 
values of the different foods are if we are to use them most effectively 
That work is carried on in our own laboratories at Beltsville and i: 
institutions in a number of States where they have special compe 
tencies, equipment or are close to the source of food supplies. At th 
present time we have contract or cooperative work under way in this 
area of research in Alabama, Arizona, California, Georgia, Minnesota 
New York, and Texas. 

Another cooperative effort that involves the resources of the Burea 
and the cooperation of the State experiment stations and other Federa!| 
and State agencies is the collecting of information on the nutritiona! 
status of different population groups in relation to their food intake 
The results will show the kind of nutritional health that results from 
different kinds of food habits among persons of different ages in differ 
ent parts of the country. Included in these studies are about 3,00! 
children, and a larger number of adults, the latter chiefly in th: 
decades of life past 30. We must know more about the long-term 
effects of different dietary patterns in order to give the most helpful 
advice of food selection and meal planning. 

Another type of cooperative work consists of studies of the sery 
iceability of cotton clothing fabrics that differ in construction. Und 
cooperative arrangements we have under study about a thousand 


work dresses of uniform design, made of cotton percales that differ 


in quality, These are being examined periodically during wear, at 
Washington, Kansas, and Michigan State colleges and at the Un 
versity of Marvland. Facts are thus being collected on the relativ: 
durability of the various cotton fabrics under investigation. Thes: 
will be useful in defining specifications for fabrics for specific purposes 


BUYING GUIDES 


In 1951 we published two buying guides giving homemakers in 
formation on the present-day materials, design, and construction 
features of cooking utensils and kitchen tools. In this were included 
minimum and desirable lists of utensils that were established by th: 
Bureau, through cooperative field studies with the experiment stations 
of California, Nebraska, and Rhode Island. 


HOUSING AND HOUSEHOLD EQUIPMENT INVESTIGATIONS 


In housing needs and preferences, more than 4,000 rural families 
in 43 States gave information regarding their housing needs and prefe: 
ences in a housing survey that was condueted by the Bureau in co 
operation with 29 State agricultural experiment stations in 1948 an 
1949. Reports for the northeast and the north central regions hay 
recently been published, and those for the south and west are und: 
preparation and almost complete. Some of the resulting data giv: 
direct guidance to architects and others engaged in planning houses 
that are adapted to rural family living. Other data are now bei 
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ised in laboratory studies to develop more definite standards for 
ficient design and arrangement of work centers and living space. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO DEFENSE BFFORT 


: in addition to serving the Nation on its home front, our regular 
program of work is also contributing to the defense effort. Upon 
request, the Bureau applies research results and the talents and 
experience of its staff to problems that arise out of the international 
situation. For example, one contribution which we have recently 
made is the compilation of a special table of food composition for the 
ise of the Armed Forces. This bulletin includes for 11 nutrients the 
quantities to be found in a pound of each of 800 food items, including 
about 160 special military ration components. Then, in addition 
to this, we have compiled special figures at the request of the Depart- 
ment of the Navy on materials that we have not included in this 
vey tin. This prompt contribution, on the request of the Office of 

e Quartermaster General, was possible because the Bureau is both a 
source and a clearing house for up-to-date information on food com- 
position. 

During the preceding year, we had published three comprehensive 

sets of tables on the composition of raw, processed, and prepared 

© foods. The special compilation for the Armed Forces represents 

bringing together the civilian items that were applicable and com- 
hining them with the special military ration components. 

We now have in press a report on quantitative distribution of folic 
acid in foods, which is of special interest to the Armed Forces as well 
as the general public, because there is some question as to whether 
some of the canned rations and the special items have enough of this 
vitamin which is important for nermal blood composition. 

Then another contribution which we have made to the defense 
effort, using regular funds, is a manual on group feeding in emergency 
situations. This was prepared upon request of the National Security 
Resources Board to the Secretary of Agriculture. 


= Senator Cuavez. May I interrupt there? 

® As far as the last one is concerned, would that not be adequate 
also for civilian defense in cases of e = rgency! 

j Dr. SriepetinG. That is exactly This was request d by the 
National Security Resources Board ai the Federal Civil Defense 


\dministration came into existence, and when it was organized, this 
manual was yg a over to the Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion, and parts of it are being put into an administrative manual 





® that is now in press. “The technical parts on food supplies, on recipes, 
§ food service management, and other facts for handling group feeding 
. inder disaster situations will be published for the guidance and 
) sssistance of State and local groups. Many State and local groups 


pre in process of preparing their own, but many cannot, and this 
} manual will help to serve them. 

This contribution was possible because of the Bureau’s experience 
} in quantity food service and related subjects. 


* 
3 


3 FOOD AND CLOTHING CONSUMPTION 


\nother series of research projects of the Bureau which is finding 
by the agencies that have responsibility for civilian mobilization, 
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as well as being used by market analysts, teachers, and administrators 
is a series of studies on food and clothing consumption of urban ai 


rural families. This work, begun in 1948 and 1949, has been releas 
rapidly, piece by piece, as fast as tabulations and interpretation, ar 
could be produced showing consumption of families in different par; esti 
of the country at different income levels, families with and witho apP 
children, and at different seasons, and interpreting it in terms of its of | 
nutritive adequacy and the effect of the competitive position stal 
different foods in the diet. ress 

For instance, the latest report to be issued is a study of the varis Curt 
tions in meat consumption and the interrelationships between mea pon 
consumption and the consumption of other foods, for instance, - 
answer such questions as: “‘When meat consumption is high, is th 
consumption of some other kind of food low?” or “If meat consumption 7 unt 
is low, what other foods do people normally use more of?” hon 

These studies were made duringa period of relatively abundant foo civil 
supplies and high purchasing power and give a base against whi: oa’ 
the agencies that are responsible for food production and food allo: if 
tions can estimate the effect of allocations or rationing or shortage: thes 
of supplies of one or more major com nodities. Also they ave int Sew 
preted in terms of the adequacy of diet and form the basis of edn that 
tional programs for improving levels of food consumption. —_ 

A small study on the inventories and purchases of clothing ha: tou 
provided material that has long been wanted by teachers and adm) and 
istrators, to better understand clothing purchases in this count effec 
The Office of Price Stabilization has been very much interested = 


that, particularly the information on inventories of clothing that peop 
hold. That was a subject in which there was a great deal of interes 
in the last war, but on which there was no information at that tiny 
The results of these surveys of what people use in normal times a: e 
how their use is affected by supplies, by income, by size of fami! 


« 


. Stati 
and so on, are chiefly used by three groups of people, market analysi: onl 
in their studies of the demand for various products, home economists oper 
in their development of programs for better nutrition and improv: “D: 
management of family funds, and Government officials who frees 
responsible for programs relating to specific commodities and have |! Lavi 
task of making the best use of agricultural output. with 

tion 

DISSEMINATION OF INFORMATION ON FESEARCH Se 

in a eaee . . . schor 

During 1950, about 7 million copies of our popular publication: met 


based on research findings were distributed in response to requesis 4 D; 
from bome makers, teachers, and extension workers. These were 


..6 ° 4 . ist 
addition to the popular releases by radio, press, and magazines. | 


2 . * . . . . me ATOW 
addition the technical publications for use of scientists and for teachers 3 Se 
. < - . . . ° (* 
in colleges and universities have been published in technical journa'- sail 
7 . . . . bile 
as well as through the Government Printing Office. D 
All of this work contributes to the basic knowledge in this r wet 
tively new field of nutrition and home economics, and it is drawn « Ba ah 
. . . . vi 
by people, scientists, and leaders and teachers, everywhere, in | olf 
country and abroad. 
; vnno 
; home 
: 
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EFFECT OF HOUSE REDUCTIONS 





The bill for agricultural appropriations for 1952 carries $1,350,000, 
» reduction of $133,100 in the level for 1951 and of $132,500 in the 
estimates for 1952. Such a reduction would bring the Bureau's 
appropriation 9 percent below that of 1951 and 23 percent below that 
of 1950. It would mean, we estimate, about 36 fewer man-years of 
staff in 1952 than in 1951, and some 90 fewer than in 1950. As a 
result of the reduction in 1951, the Bureau has already drastically 
curtailed its research below its 1950 program and has already post- 
poned or curtailed projects of relatively low priority in a defense 
period, but of importance in normal times. 

- The impact of a further reduction in 1952 would be especially 
unfortunate, we feel, now, at a time when knowledge of nutrition and 
home economics is of special importance for the best utilization of 
civilian goods in the home and the best utilization of time and effort 
on the part of people. 

If the proposed decrease in funds becomes an actuality, it will require 
these adjustments in the program that we had originally planned for 
1952: First, it would mean a discontinuance of the planned research 
that we had developed cooperatively with the States in applying 
new developments in food and enzyme chemistry and in bacteriology 
to the study of technical problems of home freezing of precooked foods, 
and of work that would be basic to suggestions for making more 
effective use of refrigeration facilities. 

Senator Cuavez. Pardon me. May I ask a question there? 

Senator Russeuu. Yes, if the witness does not object. 


COOPERATIVE WORK 


Senator CHavez. What cooperation do you genera'ly get from thr 
States with reference to that No. 1—to the research to produce safe- 
and more palatable home-frozen foods? Are you getting their co- 
operation, from the individual States? 

Dr. Stiepetine. Yes. We have had cooperative work in home 
freezing on other aspects of the freezing problem with the New York 
\gricultural Experiment Station, with the University of Minnesota, 
with lowa State College, and we were contemplating further coopera- 
tion with other States. 

Senator Cuavez. Are you doing other work with the general public 
school system in the individual States? | mean, are you reaching 
down to the precinct, as we say in politics, or to the little town? 

Dr. SttepeuinG. In all of our material. For example, we have 

Sjust this past year published a bulletin on the status of our present 
s knowledge of home freezing. 

Senator CuHavez. What is the method of distribution of that infor 
mation? 

Dr. SriesetinG. That particular bulletin was designed primarily 
ior the teacher. It went to extension workers in home economics 

|/t was advertised in the Office of Education’s publication, so that 
pany teacher in the public schools who wants can get it. We sent 
announcement copies to all of the State colleges, to the head of the 
Bhome economics department, to the head of the resident teaching 
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branch, to the instructor who bas classes in food preservation, and 
the people in the experiment stations who are working in this field 

Senator Cuavez. J am very much in favor of it, but | certainly 
want it to reach the folks back home. 

Dr. Stiepe tine. Yes. Then in addition to that more techni 
publication of which I was just speaking, we carry a popular publica- 
tion on freezing fruits and vegetables that is designed for hon 
makers. We have had one that we prepared about 3 or 4 years a 
which we revised this past vear and which is now in press. One 
the questions that the homemakers are continuously asking is rela‘ 
to this research which we shall not be able to carry out; nam: 
how to best prepare precooked foods for freezing. 

We have done considerable work on the preparation of raw foo: 
fruits, and vegetables for freezing, but the precooked ones pres: 
special problems under home conditions of handling that we had hop 
to study more fully. The revision of our present publication, wh 
does not include any information on precooked foods, will inecorpor: 
whatever is known on the subject, but we do not feel enough is kno 
for really satisfactory directions. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you so much. 


EFFECT OF REDUCTION 


Dr. Sriesevine. Then this curtailment which has been propos 
in the agriculture bill will also mean extensive curtailment in fund 
mental studies that have been recommended by the advisory co: 
mittees to the Department to improve the household utilization 
certain food commodities. There are many recommendations this 
have been made, some three times over, some five times over, 
we have not been able to pick up yet, because we have not had fun 
enough to do it, and this curtailment will mean that those things 
be further postponed. It will mean curtailment of work that 
have planned ‘to assist families in their food-budgeting programs, » 
it will mean curtailment of cooperative studies with experiment s| § 
tions on the comparative serviceability of fabrics for utility purpose- 
We feel that the latter is especially important when there is a grow 
shortage of fiber and manufacturing facilities for civilian goods. 
will also mean indefinite postponement of cooperative work that 
had planned with experiment stations to get unbiased information « 
the relative efficiency of different types of household fuels. ‘T 
information has long been in demand by the Rural Electrification 4 
Administration, by consumers seeking facts before investing in house- 4 
hold ranges and water heaters, and by both the gas and electri 
industries. We think, however, that we will be able to carry onasimal 7 
part of this work with the cooperation of industry in the year aheai. 4 

During the past year, the Bureau staff members have met wit! 
22 of the advisory committees established by the Department 
accordance with the Research and Marketing Act of 1946, and als 
with an advisory committee appointed annually by the America’ 
Home Economics Association, a national professional association w! 
some 19,000 home economist members. 

We have also studied the recommendations that have been mac 
by home economists of the Association of Land-Grant Colleges an 
Universities, All these recommendations have guided our progran 
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but as yet we have been able to undertake only a small part of the 
new and additional work that these groups have suggested. Of 
course, times of emergency such as the present multiply the demands 
that come from extension workers and teachers for research results 
that they can use to help families to apply to problems that arise 
with changing supplies of food, clothing, and household equipment; 
and from the agencies that are responsible for civilian welfare, there 
also are requests for a wide variety of information affecting the home, 
in order to help them estimate the effect of their proposed programs 
on the economy and to safeguard the health of the people. We feel 
that research m nutrition and home economics is of primary im- 
portance to the welfare of the Nation and to agriculture, which is 
the primary producer of food, shelter, and clothing, and in times like 
this should not be lessened but rather should be strengthened for the 
support that such research can give to vital educational programs 
and to action programs that are concerned with the effective use of 
agricultural products and the conservation of human resources. 


EXTENT OF HOUSE REDUCTION 


Senator Russe.i. Doctor, you have given us an interesting picture 
of the work of your agency and the effect that this reduction will have 
upon you. 

As I recall, you had quite a drastic reduction last year. 

Dr. ST1EBELING. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russe.y. The one this year is rather modest compared to 
some others in the bill. It does not even amount to 10 percent of 
vour budget estimate. 

Dr. StreBELING. However, 10 precent of our budget estimate hurts 
us as much as 10 percent of the big budget. 

Senator Russexv. I can well realize that. But I was just wonder- 
ing if it would really result in all the great losses that you seem to 
apprehend. We have a very rampant spirit of economy in the Con- 
gress at the present time, ard I am frank to say that this reduction 
is not out of line with what seems to be the attitude of the Members 
of the Senate toward these bills. I assume that a greater part of 
your appropriation does go into the payment of salaries of personnel ; 
does it not? 

Dr. StrepetinG. About 80 percent. The dollar figure looks small, 
| know, in comparison with the dollar figures that you are applying 
to many other agencies. However, the total amount that the Bureau 
has amounts to less than the cost of a piece of chewing gum for every 
person in the country for a whole year. 

Senator Russe.u. | know how distressing it is when you have made 
your plans and approached them with the energy and enthusiasm 
and the capability with which your Bureau of Human Nutrition does 
carry on its work. We are faced here with a very practical proposition. 
We will give it the very best consideration of which we are capable 
when we come to mark up the bill. 

Dr. StrepeLinG. We appreciate that very much, and we shall do 
the best we can to give the most for whatever funds we have. 

Senator Russe.y. That is a very fine spirit. 
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PRINTING AND REPRODUCTION 


Senator Cuavez. May I again interrupt the lady? 

Do you pay for the publications out of this fund? 

Dr. STrEBELING. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. What does that amount to, on a _ percentag 
basis? 

Dr. StieBe.inG. Our printing and reproduction last year cost 
about $60,000 of direct costs. Now, a great many of the results o! 
our research are published through technical journals, without cos! 
to the Government. Members of our staff are members of professional! 
societies and have the privilege of offering their research papers to 
those organizations. 

We also make a very special effort to get as much of our popula: 
material into popular magazines and newspapers as we can, which 
gives wide dissemination of the results without cost of printing and 
reproduction to the Government. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you very much. 


Bureau or ANIMAL INDUSTRY 


STATEMENTS OF DR. B. T. SIMMS, CHIEF, BUREAU OF ANIMAL 
INDUSTRY; DR. S. 0. FLADNESS, ASSISTANT CHIEF, BUREAU 
OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY; DR. HUGH C. McPHEE, ASSISTANT 
CHIEF, BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY; DR. A. R. MILLER, 
ASSISTANT CHIEF, BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY AND 
CHIEF, MEAT INSPECTION DIVISION; K. A. BUTLER, ASSIST- 
ANT CHIEF, BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY; DR. B. T. SHAW. 
DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH ADMIN- 
ISTRATION; DR. M. R. CLARKSON, ASSISTANT TO THE ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH ADMINISTRATION; E. 
L. STRUTTMANN, BUDGETARY AND FISCAL OFFICER, AGRICUL - 
TURAL RESEARCH ADMINISTRATION; AND RALPH S. ROBERTS, 
DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE 


SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS 


(The justification and classification schedule follow :) 


ANIMAL RESEARCH 
House hearings, pt. 1, p. 303 
\ppropriation, 1951 (comparable with 1952 budget and as reduced 
under sec. 1214 $3, 528, 200 


Estimate, 1952 3, 539, 400 
House bill, 1952 3, 200, 70! 


LCReduction of $338,700 below estimate.) 
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Analysis of House action on 1952 budget estimates 





House bill 


Budget esti compared 
a mate House bill with budget 
estimate 


951 appropriation (reduced by sec. 1214) as shown in budget 
and House committee report $3, 528, 200 $3, 528, 200 
Changes in 1952 estimates 
For investigations to develop improved and more eco- 





nomical means for control of bog cholera +48, 600 ~ 4s, 6K 
Decrease resulting from closing out of horse breeding work 
st Middlebury, Vt +4. 000 4, OOM 


Decrease due to providing a direct appropriation to the 
General Services Administration for certain procure 
ment and leasing costs previously paid from this appro- 


priation 3, 400 + 400 
. General reduction imposed by Hous« 200, 10 200, 104 
Total, 1952 estimates 3, 539, 400 5 200, 7K Sau TUK 


Page 9, line 22: Strike out ‘‘$3,200,700” and insert in lieu thereof “$3,539,400. 
he estimate, or an increase of $338,700. 
The House committee report, page 7, contains the following statement rela 
tive to this item: 
* * * This reduction has been made primarily in the funds for anima 
research, which the committee believes can be curtailed in view of the emergency, 
tuation and the Federal financial deficit.”’ 
The House reduction of $338,700 would seriously curtail the broad program 
if research dealing with the various classes of farm animals and poultry, including 
diseases and parasites affecting them. This research has been highly productive 
of results which have contributed directly and heavily to the more efficient 
and profitable production of livestock and it has been the basis for advancement 








of the Bureau's animal disease controi and eradication programs. Meat and wo 
are critically short agricultural products essential for civilian and military us« 
rhe Bureau’s principal objective is increased and economical production of t! 

and other livestock products. The availability of a steady flow of answers 1 


critical problems of producers is basic to the successful prosecution of this objective 
The House bill would require curtailment or discontinuance of promising line- 


of research at Federal and cooperating State experiment stations, including th 





5 closing of two Federal station Specific reductions would be as follows 
- |. Animal husbandry, $177 000 Closing of cooperative research on 
j 1) Development of strains of sheep adapted to the Southwest now 
lucted at Fort Wingate, N. Me 

: b) Forest grazing studies at the North Carolina State Experiment Station 
: Poultry research at the Southwest Poultry Experiment Station, Gl 

dale, Ariz P and negotiation ) a cooperative project wit! the State on a 
: reduced seale at the State experiment station covering research on feedin: 
: alfalfa, cottonseed, and grain sorghum products and on climatie factors 
4 affecting poultry nutritior 
FI Fur animal research at the Fur Animal Experiment Station, Saratoga 
; Springs, N. Y., and negotiation of eooperative research on fur animal breed 
i ig and feeding on a reduced seale with agricultural experiment stations 
4 New York and Wisconsin 

Discontinuance of research on breeding with goats 

s Re ictions would also be necessarv in research on breeding swine, beef cattlh 
and poultry; studies of pork, lard, mutton and chevon. wool. goat’s milk. and 
; poultry meat and egg quality; coordination of national poultry and turkey in 


provement plan; viability of poultry with specifie relation to avian leukosis 
This would involve work at 11 Federal field stations and cooperative wor 
vith 12 States 


9 . . 
2. Infectious and noninfect 


a oe 


diseases of animals, $123.700 Heavy reduc 


3 ons In research on brucellosis (Bang’s disease) of cattle and swine and tubercu 
4 Osis and paratuberculosis which is designed to advance the cooperative fieid 
3 eradication projects; discontinuance of research on necrotic enteritis of swine 
j mination of cooperative research on mastitis of cattle at the University o 
S Pennsylvania; and curtailment of studies to determine toxicity of suspected 
» range plants and various herbicides 


nd 
4 
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This would include work at two Federal field stations and cooperative wor 
with five States, in addition to the University of Pennsylvania. 

The reduction would also make it impossible to undertake additional resear: 
on hog cholera, which is needed particularly at this time because of the appea 
ance of a variant virus against which serum has failed to protect adequately a: 
also to develop improved and more economical means of control of the diseas: 
Hog cholera causes more losses to the swine industry than any other diseas 
even though treatment developed by the Bureau for it has served to stabili 
the industry. A new type of vaccine made by passing the virus through rabbit 
has been developed \ critical evaluation of it is needed in order to determi: 
its value under field conditions and its effectiveness with respect to the varia 
virus 

3. Parasites and parasitic diseases of animals, $38,000.—Closing cooperati 
research with Texas State Experiment Station on control of cattle parasit: 
including liver flukes) on Gulf coast pastures, areas where there is increased ne 
to prevent inroads of parasites; virtual elimination of research on a medicina 
treatment for the prevention of bovine trichomoniasis, a serious disease whi 
causes marked breeding delay in conception, abortion, and sterility; and shar 
curtailment of fruitful research carried on cooperatively in Colorado to develo; 
measures for combating depredations of cattle grubs which interfere with healt 
of cattle, necessitate trimming of meat, and spoil hides for leather. 

This involves work at two Federal field stations and cooperative work wit 
five States and with livestock groups and organizations. 

Animal research, to be productive, requires a considerable physical piant, lar; 
animals which are expensive to maintain, highly specialized personnel, and 
consistent level of financial support over an extended period of time. Herds an 
flocks have been developed for superior performance in efficient production 
meat, wool and eggs, and animals susceptible or immune to diseases have be« 
identified. The House cut, if not restored, would require a sizable reduction i: 
the number of these animals, which would be expensive to replace at a future dat: 


ANIMAL Disease CONTROL AND ERADICATION 
(House hearings, pt. 1, p. 303) 


Appropriation, 1951 (comparable with 1952 budget and as reduced 

under sec. 1214)__- $7, 907, 300 
Estimate, 1952 _ 7, 868, 000 
House bill, 1952 J 7, 750, 000 


(Reduction of $118,000 below estimate.) 


Analysis of House action on 1952 budget estimates 


House b 


Budget esti- : compart 
mate House bill with buds 
estimat: 
1951 appropriation (reduced by sec. 1214) as shown in budget 
ind House committee report $7, 907, 300 $7, 907, 300 


Changes in 1952 estimates 
Decrease for cattle tick eradication work in Florida ~ 10, 000 — 10, 000 
Decrease due to providing a direct appropriation to the 
General Services Administration for certain procure- 
ment and leasing costs previously paid from this appro- 


priation — 29, 300 — 29, 300 
General reduction imposed by House — 118, 000 $118 
Total, 1952 estimates 7, 868, 000 7. 750, 000 —118 


Page 10, line 9: Strike out ‘‘$7,750,000” and insert in lieu thereof ‘‘$7,868,000, 
the estimate, or an increase of $118,000. 

The House reduction of $118,000 would result in curtailment of the fi 
program for the eradication of brucellosis (Bang’s disease) throughout the Unit: 
States and for eradication of cattle fever ticks in Florida. 

(a) $110,000 of the reduction would be applied to the cooperative project f 
eradication of brucellosis which would result in slowing down present progress a! 
in a rise in infection. During World War II when testing was curtailed due 
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lack of veterinarians, infection rose from 2.4 percent in 1941 to 5.0 percent in 1946. 
is loss in progress has not yet been fully regained. This disease is a hazard 
the publie health as well as to production of cattle and their products. The 
Federal and State governments have invested tremendous sums in this campaign. 
\ithough this program was designed to be carried out on a 50-50 basis, States are 
w contributing more than twice as much as the Federal Government in the 
project. 
$8,000 of the reduction would be applied to the eradication of cattle fever 
ks in Florida. In the fiscal year 1949, following the reintroduction of cattle 
fever ticks in Florida, which had been free from them for several years, an appro- 
vriation of $60,000 was made for eradication work. Progress in eradication has 
permitted a decrease of $25,000 in 1951 and an additional $10,000 reduction was 
proposed in the 1952 budget. It had been planned to use the remaining $25,000 
1952 for periodic inspections to assure that no ticks remain and to investigate 
rts of suspected outbreaks to prevent them from becoming widespread. The 
tional decrease of $8,000 would leave $17,000 for this purpose and lessen the 
legree of watchfulness considered necessary for a period following an outbreak. 
[his is particularly important in the area of Florida affected since it is open-range 


country. 


aa 


Megat INSPECTION 


House hearings, pt. 1, p. 303 


\ppropriation, 1951 (comparable with 1952 budget ‘ $12, 799, 600 
Estimate, 1952 13, 393, 300 
House bill, 1952 a 12, 800, 000 


Reduction of $593,300 below estimate.) 


Analysis of House action on 1952 budget estimates 


House bill 
Budget esti- compared 
se bil } 
mate House bill write Teandinet 
estimate 


ippropriation as shown in budget and House committee 

ort $12, 799, 600 $12, 799, 800 
ges in 1952 estimates: 

lo provide for more adequate enforcement of laws relating 


to meat inspection +600, 000 +6, 700 $593, 300 
Decrease due to providing a direct appropriation to the 
General Services Administration for certain procure- 
ment and leasing costs previously paid from this appro- 
priation 6, 300 6, 300 
lotal, 1952 estimates 13, 393, 300 12, 800, 000 93, 300 


Page 11, lines 7-11: The 1952 budget proposed an increase of $600,000 to meet 
eased inspection needs by providing more adequate enforcement of the meat 
spection laws. The House disallowed $593,300 of this increase and inserted the 
owing proviso: 
Provided, That hereafter reimbursement may be made by any person, firm, or 
rganization for the expenses of meat inspection in excess of those which can be 
from the amount appropriated for such purposes each year.”’ 
lhe House committee report, page 7, contains the following statement relative 
Ss item: 
Che funds for meat inspection have been maintained at the level authorized 
1951 beeause of the importence of this work not only to the censumers of the 
intry but to the Armed Forces. Language has been inserted in the bill to per- 
t the employment of additional inspectors to meet workload increases from funds 
ide available by those firms and establishments which care to finance such addi- 
nal service. At the present time the packing plants are paying for all over- 
me required by increased volume. ‘The new provision is essentially an extension 
this already authorized practice.” 
(he proviso would permit the Department to be reimbursed for the expenses of 
eat inspection in excess of that which could be met from the $12,800,000 con- 
tained in the bill as passed by the House. The language of the proviso would 
ide means for meeting the increased needs for inspection set forth in the 1952 


iget increase. 
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If the proviso is not approved by the Senate, restoration of the budget incr 
is hecessary to meet increased demands being made on the Department for m» 
inspection service. 


Animal research 














, 
Increase (+) o 
, Budget 
[stimate 
Standard classification Es 1951 ed estimate, House bill Hous & 
1952 House bill | comp : 
compared with | ¥ 
with 1951 bude 
estin 
l 2 ; (4 (5 f 
Personal services \ 
Permanent positions $2, 187, 243 | $2, 228, 104 | $2,055, 144 $132, 099 $17: 
Part-time and temporary positions 378, ORS 304, 488 308, 478 — 69, 610 J 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base & 854 & 294 +8. 224 
Payment above basic rates 3. 700 3, 700 8, 700 
otal personal services 2 569. O81 2, GOS, 146 2, 375, 546 103, 485 *) 
Deduct charges for quarters and sub- 
tence 13, 830 13, 830 13, 830 
Net personal services 2, 555, 201 2, 501, 316 2, 361, 716 195, 485 221 
Travel 69, 930 80, 130 72, 355 +2, 425 5 
lransportation of things 22. 000 22, 000 21, 700 0 
Communication services 15, 700 15, 700 15, 500 20) 
Rents and utility services 60, 000 59, OVO 5, 400 +. 600 id 
> ting and reproduction +6, SOD 36, 500 5, 500 1, 000 
Other contractual rvices &2. 000 M4 OW) 79, 000 + O00 
services performed by other agencies 178, 200 177, 000 14K, 200 10, 000 ‘ 
Supplies and material $45, 149 417, 919 $44, 504 101, 555 
Equipment #9, 000 43, 200 3, 100 6, 900 
Lands and structures 21, 000 10, 000 10, 000 11, 000 t 
axes and as nents 1. 520 2, 635 2, 635 +1, 115 
lotal ect ob tions } 428. 200 +. 500. 400 20. 700 $27, Sw , 
, t Sal s and 
penses, Office of li mation, Depa 
ent of Agriculture +1, 800 7 
Reduction pursuant to sec. 1214 89. 000 3 
- 4 
Lota ppropriation or estimate +, 619, 000 }. 539. 400 3, 200, 700 4 
; 
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Animal disease control and eradication 





Increa 4 r 
crease 
oh 
| Ret , Budget 
ite . 
F Standard classif ~~ estimate, | House bil House bil 
‘ . 
1952 House bill comy ed 
4 
mpared ‘ #52 
wit 1O51 bud t 
estimat 
a l 2 ; 4 t 
4 rvices 
3 inent positions $5, 207, 917 91,750 | $5. 247. 900 ¢ rt &T2 Rhy 
4 t-time and temporary sitio 00, 000 3O, 000 0, OOM 50, 000 
} lar pay in excess of 52-week ba 21, 77 21, 920 +21, 52 =m 
ment above basic rates 7, 20 7, 200 1M 
4 . } { 1 130. 72 6, 620 7s ; 
i? ior quart ! 
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inn « nh we 
I serv es wn 12 000 2 
t \ \ m0 4s On 4 On we 
z | ) 1.000 21, 000 T 
. i I y O00 172. 000 mM 5 RO mi 
‘ f tt » S00) 2 200 2 200 
smd trate i { 127 G1. HOS 228, 408 ™) 
: 
s , aM) win 
4 “ 0 00 00 
a “ 1% vu ™) Ow 
= 11s ‘ oar) ine v] 3. ; ta? ‘) i” ye 
nents ane s72 a7? 
4 li l " , S68. OO 4 \ om e oO 
4 
of yo . 
j } Office | yr tic 1) 
4 1 I 
! tos J j ww) 
t r ; cL 7 SAR (WW "so Ow 
\ nspectior 
F loot 
t t ] | 
, : 
iH 
tin 
en tion $12, 438,300 $12. 982. SAT $12 301.2 $42. ( arn rT 
es ) » 5 . hs 4 ‘ ai Z 
sbove basic rat 16, 700 4 ”) 4 oo 
rsonal se vs 0 O00 } ys - ee 07 en 
ooo "Th uw) 
it O00 Tl : wa 
tor rv LL y 15. 000 
t TvVias UL > SO > an + uM 
i reryg tior 0.000 1 000 1. ON 
sctual Services 2 OOD 2.000 12, 000 
ier / 5 O40 3 715 33. 715 { 2 
nt 5, 000 15, 000 15, 000 
1 Asse nent 1 50 27 2 710 4 
ua » igations 2.799.600 13,393,300 | 12, 800, OOK 400 m3 
T 15? esti ites to Ss l ries and 
“ Office of Information, Depart 
Agriculture’ 400 
propria m or estimat > 800. O00 13, 343. 300 12, 800, 000 
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Senator Russety. We will now hear from Dr. Simms and 
associates from the Bureau of Animal Industry. 


1952 BUDGET ESTIMATE FOR ANIMAL RESEARCH 


Doctor, I notice on the first item that is under your jurisdicti 
that of animal research, the House reduced your budget estimate 
$3,200,000, a reduction of $338,000, slightly less than 10 percent 
the item. 

We will be glad to have vou make any statement you see fit to ma 
with respect to the bill as it is before us. 

Dr. Simms. We have filed a statement with you, Mr. Chairma 
that states the effect of the cut. It will mean a decrease all the w: 
down the line in our research in the broad field of animal producti: 
and animal-disease control. 


LIVESTOCK AND LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS 


| would like to point out the fact that, and | am sure most of yo 
are familiar with it already, livestock and livestock produets bri: 
year after year more than half the income that the farmer get 
usually about 55 percent of the gross farm income of the country 

Senator Russert. How much? 

Dr. Simms. About 55 percent. In 1950 livestock and livesto 
products brought to the farmers of America about $15'; billion. 

Senator Russe.ty. You are making a pretty strong statement 
favor of the meat-price roll-back. 

Dr. Stas. We think the value of livestock and livestock products 
is a basic factor we should consider when we are giving the progra 
for livestock research our attention. 

During the last 10 years the income from livestock and livesto: 
products has increased more than 230 percent. During that sam 
period the appropriations for the Bureau of Animal Industry ha 
increased less than 100 percent. 


PROGRAM AND PERFORMANCE 


Now, I mention that to show that we are a conservative burea 
We have not grown like a mushroom. Our growth has been slo 
We hear a good many discussions and read about what has happen 
since Korea. The Bureau of Animal Industry has decreased in 
since Korea. We had a smailer staff the 31st of May 1951 than 
had the 3Ist of May 1950. We have a smaller staff than we had 
1949. So when we are considering this decrease, it is not a decreas 
from a recent growth. We haven't made that recent growth. 

As I say, we are smaller now than we were a year ago and smal| 
than we were 2 years ago. 

in considering the effects of any cuts in our appropriations, I woul: 
call attention to the fact that our research in the whole field of anim 
production is closely integrated. One bit of research supports anoth 
so that if we cut research in animal diseases we affect animal produ 
tion in the animal-husbandry work. If we cut research m anin 
husbandry, it has its relation to our disease-control program 
other words, what 1 am trying to say is this: Any cuts which 
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made, which might be pointed out as decreasing work in nutrition or 
decreasing work in breeding, really affect the whole field. 


INCREASED BROILER PRODUCTION 


| would like to say just a word or two about the results of research 
in our animal production in one specialty. We have had a lot oi 
emphasis in the last several years on broiler production. Broiler 
production is a direct result of research. We could not have had 
broiler production on a commercial scale 30 years ago. We didn’t 
know enough about controlling the diseases that occurred among 
them. We didn’t know enough about nutrition. We didn’t know 
enough about the type of bird that would make a satisfactory broiler. 
The research work siarted out about 30 years ago to make it possible 
to produce broilers under commercial conditions by controlling the 
diseases, by learning the feeding principles that were necessary, and 
by breeding better birds. 


CHICKEN BROILERS 


Now, what have been the results? In 1934, the first year that our 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics kept such records, we produced 
less than 1 pound of broiler per person in the United States. At 
that time broilers sold at more than four times the price per pound 
live weight of hogs or cattle. Fried chicken was a luxury. A man 
that attempted to raise broilers expected to lose anywhere from 30 
to 40 percent of them from disease. Last year we produced more 
than 12 pounds of broilers per person in the United States. Broilers 
sold at less than one and a half times the price of beef on the hoof or 
pork. The death losses had been reduced from nearly 40 percent 
down to 3, 4, or 5 percent. 

We produced at the tests that were just run in Arkansas, which 
included 16,000 broilers, a pound of broiler on less than 3 pounds of 
feed, where it took even 10 years ago 4 pounds of feed, and 20 years 
avo 44. to 5 pounds of feed. Fried chicken is no longer a luxury. 
There is a chicken in every pot now if a man wants it. 

Senator Haypen. Am | to understand that, now, pound for pound, 
the meat of chicken costs more than beef? 

Dr. Simms. The price on foot, the live broiler, is a little higher than 
the average cost of beef now. But it was four times as high as the 
average cost of beef some years ago. 

Senator Haypgen. The reason I asked the question is that 1 know 
a man who has a chain of restaurants, and he indicated to me that he 
was buying broilers very extensively because he could make a better 
profit selling fried chicken than he could on selling beefsteaks, at 
these prices. 

Dr. Simms. That is correct. 

Senator Haypen. And so far as the public was concerned, I under- 
stood him to say that the price they paid per pound on per ounce of 
meat was not as high as it was for good beefsteak. 

Dr. Simms. That is true of the dressed meat as it goes on the table. 
But on foot the beef dresses out only a little over 50 percent. In 
other words, a thousand-pound steer will make only a 550-pound 
carcass, or about that; but a thousand pounds of broiler would make 
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many more pounds than that, so that as it is ready to go on the table 
the broiler is cheaper. 

Senator HaypeN. So that is the explanation. 

Dr. Simms. Yes. I point that out as the result of a combine 
research program, breeding and feeding and disease control. 

This has remodeled agriculture in many sections of the country 
in Delaware, which is the leading broiler State in the Northeast, the 
broiler business is the biggest thing they have in agriculture. |: 
brings them more than 50 percent of their total agricultural incom: 
The biggest broiler State in the Southeast is Georgia. In Georgia 
broilers brought more money last year than either their beef or the) 
combined milk, butter, and cream. Georgia broilers last vear brough 
them more money than the peaches have brought Georgia for 5 vears i) 
succession. 

Indiana is the leading broiler state in the Corn selt. Broilers 
brought them more than twice as much money last vear as thei 
entire sheep industry did. 

Senator Russeii. | have never seen anything like t 
development in my own State, which vou mentioned. I do not get 
over the State as much as | would like. | went up through the broile: 
area about 2 years ago. I had not been there for about 10 vears 
And the entire life of a large section of northeast Georgia has bee: 
changed by the development of that broiler industry 

Dr. Simms. The automobile license plates say “The Peach State 
but broilers brought them more money last vear than peaches ha) 
brought them every vear since 1945 put together. 


he bro 


SHEEP SCABIES 


Senator Haypex. Mr. Chairman, | have a letter addressed to m 
from the California Wool Growers Association, enclosing a copy of « 
letter addressed to vourself. i think I will ask that the letter addressed 
to vou be included in the record. 

Senator Russe... [t will be printed in the record. 

TI is as follows: ) 


Woo. Growers AssocraTIoN, 
NATION Al Woot! (;Ro'} R, 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah, June 2? 


lori a App opriations 
HW ashinaton, D.C 
sent: We would like to call to vour attention an emerge 
reepmen and, in fact, the people of the country as a whol 
the health of our sheep flocks It is the threat that com: 


aks of sheep scabies in the range States, the large lamb ar 


‘ab as it is commonly called, is among the most destruct 
of sheep diseases, as vou no doubt know It is caused | 
wn as scab mites which puncture the sheep’s skin to get nourishme 
same time leave a poisonous secretion which causes inflamation a1 
tching and finally develops into a scab \s the mites multiply they fe 
e healthful parts of the skin surrounding the inflammation which gradual 
is until the seabs cover large areas of the skin As a result, the wool fa 
out, lambs do not develop properly, and the ewes, on account of unthriftiness, oft 
die, particularly during the winter months 
The verv grave concern of flock masters at this time is caused bv the fact tha 
50 vears ago seabies almost destroved this countrv’s sheep industrv. The can 
paign of eradication cost millions of dollars but by 1936 scabies had been eliminat 
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relv from the western range States The job, however, was never finished 
he Middle West, the South and East due largelv to lack of funds Because 
rees of infection remain in those areas, the flocks of the entire country are 
er now Information furnished the Bureau of Animal Industrv for the 
irter period ending December 30, 1950, disclosed cases of scabies in 20 States 
ill of the Middle West, Pennsvivania, Marvland, Delaware, and, of cours 
e South, including Louisiana and Texas. There was also a c¢ n Colorado 
with the largest sheep population has had incide of al in her 
s for over a vear 
thin that time, als 
rado, and most rece) 
ep importe d into 


as reasol 


mot 
ide interstate 
livestock auctions 


Ove ent oi neep 


eradicati 
minate this constant th: 
scabies 
nfronted with this emergency, wool growers and livestock sanitary officials 
18 States and Washington, D. C., gathered in Salt Lake Citv on May 24 
meeting called by the National Wool Growers Association at the request of 
of its members. to 1 ap a Nation-wide program to clean up scab To 
mplish this, thev recommended that all 48 States be asked to redouble their 
rts and effect measures to eradicate sheep scab Second, the Bureau of Animal 
justrv of the United Stat Department of Agriculture is urged to ‘‘adopt a 
aggressive attitude in cooperation with the States to bring about era lication 
heep seabs from the United States.’’ Since the Bureau of Animal Industry 
ed they haven't sufficient funds to handle the necessary expanded program 
vas agreed at the meeting that ar ‘gent request should be made for an addi 
il appropriat'on of 8350.000 for th ruse in this WOTK dur LZ the fiseal vy ar 
52. Officials of the Bureau said that the additional funds would be neces 
to furnish enough trained personnel to cooperate with the various Stat 
he present time the Bureau of Animal Industry is cooperating with the Stat 
Louisiana in an intensiy abies program, the State having appropriated 
$35,000 for that work dur tl ming biennium 
While realizing that economy is essential in Government expenditures par 
l Arly at this time when so n ch must be spent tor deft nse, we believe that the 
uusness of this threat from seabies warrants the request for additional funds 
eradication program | the Bureau of Animal Industry We believe ! 
that it might be termed a ‘‘defense measure.’ It is unnecessary, of course 
hat we need every pound of wool and lamb the country can produce 
ilso hope that you will consider the increased appropriation for the Bureau of 
al Industry is necessary from the standpoint of economy because seabies 
lisease that can be completely eradicated without slaughtering the stock 
mee the job is done, that is, when the last mite is killed, appropriations for 
ep seabies could be eut to a minimum Therefore, we respectfully ask your 
is consideration of this matter and sincerely hope that your committee will 
» an additional $350.090 for this seabies program by the Bureau of Animal! 


stry for the coming fiscal year in the agricultural appropriations bill, H. R 


Yours verv respectf Li 
M. Jones 


DISEASE ERADICATION, SHEEP SCABIES 


Senator Haypen. The statement is made that sheen scabies was 
ompletely eradicated in the Rocky Mountain area and in the Pacific 
oast region for a great many years, but that importations from 
Pennsvivania brought in scabies, and that other imnportations from 
lexas brought im seabies, and the information from Texas is that 
cannot eradicate it because sheep scabies exist farther east 
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They are asking here for an appropriation of $350,000 to be ma 
available to vour Bureau for complete eradication of sheep scabies 
the United States, just as has been done in Australia. How lo 
would it take to do it, and how much money would be required? 

Dr. Simms. Well, it couldn’t be done in 1 vear. It would take so: 
little while. Dr. Fladness is here. He is the Assistant Chief of o 
Bureau who has immediate charge of the disease-eradication progr: 
and is what we call an old hand at sheep scabies. I won't tell \ 
how long ago it was that he started working for our Bureau on shx 
scabies down in New Mexico or Arizona. 

Which was it, Doctor? 

Dr. Fiapness. Both. 

Senator Cuavez. He knows a lot. 

Dr. Stums. So I would like to ask Dr. Fladness to handle 
question on sheep seabies. 


HISTORY OF SCABIES ERADICATION PROGRAM 


Dr. Futapness. Let me, as quickly as I can, make a brief stateme: 
of the background. 

In reference to your statement Senator, as to its eradication in | 
Rocky Mountain region, that is correct. A north-south line throug! 
the middle of the Dakotas, Nebraska, and Kansas is the dividing lin 
between the farm country and the range country. West of +! 
line eradication of the disease was completed some 16 or 17 years a 
It took 30 or 35 vears to do the job but it was accomplished, a: 
the range States have been free ever since. 


WEST TO EAST TREND 


During the eradication period the natural west to east movemen! 
of sheep from the ranges to the farms and feed lots in the Midwes 
had introduced the disease into the Middle Western States and by | 
1930 it had become quite widespread in several of them. In our | 
eradication efforts in those States we ran into some very complicatir 
factors. By that time truck transportation of livestock had treme: 
dously increased and there had been extensive development of lo 
“community” or “auction” sales, of which there are now grea 
numbers in every State. Furthermore, the sheep industry was 
as large a part of the agricultural economy in those States as in 
range States and existence of the disease therefore was not taker 
seriousiv. The result is that we have never been able to achi 
complete eradication in the farm States—the Midwest and the cen 
South. That includes Mississippi and Louisiana and, of co 
Texas, in the South and Southwest, and then all the Midwest 
States—lowa, Missouri, Arkansas, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, 
all of those. That 1s now where the pool of infection exists. Shipmy 
from that area to the far West and Northwest, are producing outbr 


the western States that have been free of the disease for 1: 


OO 


in 
25 vears, making people there very fearful. 

Of course, the sheep industry has not been a large enough fa 
in the economy of the Midwestern States to cause them to press 


eradication. Then, too. as mentioned, the complicating factors ol 





truck transportation and community sales throughout these Sta 
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have rendered it much more difficult to eradicate sheep scab In the 
farm country than in the big range country. Eradication wasn’t so 
oacential to them as it was te the people of the range States, who just 
ouldn’t live and make money in the presence of scab and so got rid of 


In some farm States the disease spread to 60 or 70 counties. Then 
‘ation campaigns were undertaken and we did pretty well. We 
the disease down 1n each State to the point where there was only 
occasional case. But we did not get the last bug, so we still had 20 
States that showed an incidence of sheep scab during the last 6 months 
of the calendar year 1950. 
[ tunately, there wasn’t much movement from east to west. 
I identally, Louisiana has been one of the whip yping posts, in the 
reading of scab. Louisiana has range areas that are hard country 
which to do eradication work. We undertook an intensive cam- 
paign there in 1938 or 1939, but both the State and our Bureau rah 
out of money and could not follow through to get the last bug. Then 
the war came on, and we haven’t been able to do anything since. We 
making another try at it now. 
\ctually, sheep States like Texas and Arizona and New Mexico, 
didn’t buy Louisiana sheep until recently. They are not a type that 
s attractive to their producers. However, the sheep population of 
he country, as everyone knows, has diminished sharply in recent years. 
Now it is enjoying a come-back and everybody is wanting to buy 
sheep wherever they can find them. ‘Texas is now buying Louisiana 
sheep, and they are getting some infection. Texas was free of scab, 
as a matter of fact. 
Within the past year, through this demand for sheep and the 
buying of them wherever available, we have had reinfections in 
ern Kansas, and in Colorado, South Dakota, Idaho, and Cali- 
fornia. The wool industry has become greatly alarmed over this. 
They are afraid it is going to become established in the far West again, 
they have been putting the heat on us to start a Nation-wide 


campaign. That is their aim. 
COOPERATIVE PROJECTS ON ANIMAL DISEASE ERADICATION 


Our eradication projects are always in cooperation with the State, 
ting under rules, regulations, and police authority of the Stat 
We can do as much and go as fast only as the States will go. 
louisiana now has fewer sheep than they have had within my 
memory and it would be an ideal time to eradicate sheep scab in that 
State. But the money appropriated by their last legislature was not 
as large as they had hoped, and we didn’t have money under the 
Bureau scabies project to devote to it. We have a campaign going 
now in Louisiana but we may not be able to follow through. Iam 
not too sure. We may run out of money again, like we did in 1939, 
The proposal of the wool growers is to get to the fountainhead of 
the disease, the Middle West and Central South— Mississippi and 
Louisiana in the South and extending all the way up through Arkansas 
nd Missouri. We have been working in those States but we have 
only money enough to assign one man in each State, and we just 
nnot accomplish eradication that way. This proposal didn’t 
ginate with us, you understand The wool growers have been 
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pressing to start a Nation-wide campaign. It would require about 
that much money, if we can get it organized quickly. But, of cours, 
it is going to depend on the cooperation of the States. 

The producers are enlisting the active interest of the producer o; 
ganizations in each of the States. And with that pressure on th, 
own legislatures, possibly they can come up with the monev to do ¢| 
job. 


AMOUNT FOR ERADICATION OF SHEEP SCABIES 


Senator Haypen. How much money have vou allocated in this 
toward the « radication of sheep scabies? 

Dr. FLADNESs. $115,746, estimated, for 1952 

Senator Haypen. Js that included in the amount allowed by 
House ‘4 


Dr. FLapness. The House reduction was not applied to this part 


METHOD OF ERADICATION 


Senator Haypen. The method of eradication, as I remembe; 
by dipping 

Dr. FLapness. Yes; by dipping 

Senator HiaypeNn. You do have a sheep dip that will actually 
them? 

Dr. Ky ADNESS. Oh, ves We have had one for a great Many vears 
Now we have a new and improved dip that is being used locally 
used to require two dippings to insure a cure of actuaily infected sheep 
Now, with the new BHC dip, they can achieve it with one dipp 
That is what they are using now in Louisiana, the benzene hex: 
chloride dip 

Senator Haypen. That simply means bringing a herd of sheep 
to a place and putting each animal through the dip? 

Dr. Firapness. Through the vat. There used to be about 500 vats 
around your State, Senator, when | was a youngster in that country 
They haven't had a case of sheepseab in Arizona for years 

Senator Cuavez. What about the Navajos? 

Dr. FLapness. They have been completely free of sheepseab si: 
about 1936. The last ease in the range country was in north-cent 
New Mexico up above Santa Fe in 1936, and from that date we ha 
had complete eradication of sheep scab west of the farm country 

Senator Cuavez. Doctor, did you know the problem at the tin < 
the estimates were submitted to the Budget Bureau? 

Dr. Friapness. We have recognized the problem, but witho 
interest enough in the various States, we could not press for money 
do this thing 

Senator Cuavez. But did you think that the amount the Budget 
Bureau allowed you would at least help you to continue the work? 

Dr. Fiapness. To continue on the scale we bave been followin 
which is a very, very limited seale. 

Senator Cuavez. In other words, if | understand vou correctly 
is onlv lately that the interested parties have asked you to do som te 
thing about it? 

Dr. FLapness. Yes; because the producer organizations are | 
ning to bear down on them. Of course, as far as Louisiana is co! 
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cerned, it is their trade; and their money-making source from sheep 
is the shipment out of the State. 

Senator CHavez. How extensive is it in Texas? 

Dr. Frapness. Well, they have had a lot of breaks, but they are 
eradicating them as they find them. The difficulty is that when 
a State has been free of the disease, it can be introduced and be ther 
for quite some little bit before it is discovered In fact, a number of 
hreaks In Texas, have onl been disclosed V hen Texas sheep showed 

» infected in South Dakota or Idaho. 


EFFECTS OF SCABIES ON SHEEP 


Senator Haypen. What is the effect of the disease on the animal? 

Dr. FLapNess. It reduces the wool yield terrifically, and if it gets 
bad enough, the animals will actually die from the scratching and the 
biting and the poison that they get from the serum produced by the 
mites underneath the scab 

Senator Russe._. Senator Connally sent a letter over to the coim- 
mittee, Which was addressed to him by the secretary of the Texas 
Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association. This letter states that it has 
wen cleaned up several times and then later reinfested by seabbed 
sheep from the farm States. The letter states: 

I want to assure you that Texas does not need, nor is it asking for funds to 
be used in Texas. We can and will eradicate scabies here. 
lf they can eradicate it im Texas, whv cannot these other States 
radieate it? 


Dr. Frapness. In Texas, the sheep industry swings a lot heavier 


hammer. It is the biggest sheep State in the country, now having 
round 8,000,000 sheep and goats And. as the letter states. Texa 
nn and does eradicat ; { We nity hia ( had ole man assivned to 


cables eradication in Texas 


Senator Russev.. The problem ought to be smaller where there is 
malier number of sheep 
Dr. Fuapness. The thing growers are concerned with, of cours 
s the coordination anc supe Vision Ot his proyect so that all will 
vork toeethe South Dakota. for instance. has comp! ‘tely eradi 
ed scabies both in the farm country and in the range country on 
0 di Yerent OCCASIONS ane vet the State 1s reintested 1 oht how 
. tes cannot remain [ree unless the adioinine States can be rclu ( d 
» work at it and there ss ervision over it al d control ove) iti ana 
anpower enouch to follow through until we get the last mite. With- 
out that, there will still be danger from other States That is what 


EXTENT OF FEDERAL PARTICIPATION IN PROGRAM 


™ itor Rt SSELI Does this : ppropl ation that they are requestins 
template that the Federal Government is going into these States 
to doa 100-percent jol t 

Dr. FLaApNEss. No, si I don’t think so. Of course, this is a pro 
vram that the industrv has come up with, and not ours. It would 


is 


template our furnishing some of the manpower, which we have 


’ 


done in all of the States in the big eradication campaigns, tick eradi 
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cation in the South and scabies eradication out West. In som: 
the States, we furnished nearly all the manpower, because they w: 
without the resources to furnish it. While this project would co 
template that we would furnish some of the manpower it would a! 
mean that the States would have to come up with the greater part 

Senator Russe. | interpreted the letter to mean that they 
practically requesting this as a Federal project. It does not say 
specifically, but I would draw that inference from it. 

I offer this letter for the record. 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 

Texas SHeser anp Goat Rarsers’ Assocration, Inc., 
San Angelo, Tex., June 15, 19 
Hon. Tom ConnauLuy, 
] niled Stat Senate Washington, dD. ¢ 

Dear Senator Connauuy: Representatives of wool-grower organizations 
livestock sanitary officials of 16 Southern, Midwestern, and Western Stat: | 
in Salt Lake City, Utah, the latter part of May and reached agreements 
we think will go a long way toward eradicating scabies from the United Si 

The 12 Western States, including Texas, are of the opinion that eradica 
of scabies from those States will be relatively easy under the new agree: 
in fact, it has been cleaned up several times and then later reinfested by 
sheep from the farm States. In the latter States, the sheep industry is a 
one as compared to that of the Western States. \ 

We are advised that the Bureau of Animal Industry will need an addit 


appropriation of $350,000 per year for use in coordinating eradication wor ” 
the United States. M 
We ask your support of this item if it is included in the Department of Agri- ( 
culture appropriation bill still to come before the Senate. 7 
I want to assure you that Texas does not need, nor is it asking for funds t - 
used in Texas. We can and will eradicate scabies here. These funds are most ; 
for use in those States where the number of sheep are small but the scal 
infestation serious and where the present scabies infestations have originated 1 
With kindest regards, I am fi 
Sincerely yours, . 
Ernest WIiiaMs, Secreta 7 
p! 
STATE-FEDERAL COOPERATIVE ANIMAL DISEASE ERADICATION PROG! p 
Senator Haypen. As I understand it, if you had an increa su 
amount of funds, you could approach the States where the dise: 1 
existed and Say, “Tf you will go to your legislature and proy ide fi 
and cooperate with us, we will show you how to completely eradic: 8 
scab.” SI] 
Dr. Ftapness. Yes. And, of course, furnish some of the m 
power, if necessary, as we have done in some of the eradicat a 
campaigns out West. Because where the State might get some fur 
they might not get enough to man the whole project. We need sup 
. . ° . , . * ee we 
vision and coordination particularly between the States. You jus ‘ 
cannot eradicate scabies in one State and have that State rem “Ul 
free, if the rest are not doing anything about it. It is possibl 


that we could get them together, because the wool growers orgs 
zations, the producers’ organizations, are beginning to be vastl\ 

cerned about this reappearance of scab in a half a dozen States in 
formerly free area. In Idaho, they had not had a case of sca! 


2 ~ - ; hs \ 

more than 20 vears until about a vear ago now, in June of last \ _ 
Senator Russe.tyu. That came from Texas? ~s 

y ~ OV 

Dr. Fitapness. Direct from Texas to Idaho. 


Senator Russe.u. There is nothing to prevent a State from pass 
a law forbidding anyone to bring a sheep in unless it was dippe: 
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Dr. FLapness. Texas was practically free itself. Then scabies 
showed up in certain States, and they investigated the origin of the 
shiprnent. 

senator Haypen. As I understand, on account of the high price 
of lamb and mutton in the West, where they were growing sheep for 
wool, they were importing these heavier types to increase the size of 
the animals, bringing those heavier rams from the East or wherever 
they are usually grown. 

Dr. Fuapness. Right now, Senator, | think they are getting them 
mainly because of the tremendous reduction in the sheep population 
ina number of Western States. Now they wish to replenish. They 
are looking for pasture sheep. Of course, Texas being the biggest 
sheep State in the country, and having range sheep to sell, is shipping 
them direct in tremendous numbers now. There is a tremendous 
lemand for sheep, again, to replenish flocks. I don’t know why, but 
somehow people drifted out of sheep into cattle production or some- 
thing else, and now they are looking for sheep wherever they can find 
them. Texas lived alongside the scab area in Louisiana for 20 vears 
| never got any scab from Louisiana, because they wouldn't buy 
that class of sheep. But now they are so hungry for sheep out in the 
western parts of Texas that they are buying those sheep, and they 
are getting some scab. That is exactly the way it works. What the 
wool growers have in mind is the infection in the Middle West and 
Central South. To get an organized campaign, as they call it, on a 
national seale, is their objective. That is a little too broad a term 
possibly, but that is what they want—to get rid of the disease at 
its source. Their fears are not unfounded, because scabies can get 
in the range States unless thev are very careful, and it can be there 
for a good while. Generally, people do not know much about scab 
anv more. The sheep-feeding industry couldn’t survive 2 vears in the 
presence of widespread scab, because it is the difference between 
profit and a heavy loss 

Suppose you put 10,000 sheep on feed in western Nebraska or a 
similar place, and they developed scab in the feed lot. That poor 
feeder is a gone goose. 

Senator Cuavez. Doctor, if you have the information, what interest 
s being shown by the infected States, such as Louisiana and Missis- 
sippi and Missouri? 

Dr. FLapness. Well, there was a meeting in Salt Lake City late 
n May for a discussion of the problem and to arouse interest. 

Senator Cnavez. But that was the national group. 

Dr. Frapness. There were also a number of people from the Mid- 
west States there. Missourl was represented, and Iowa, Louisiana, 
Arkansas, and others. 

Senator Cuavez. Did they indicate that they would do their share? 
\s far as the Bureau of Animal Industry is concerned, you give them 
the know-how. You give them the technical knowledge and super- 
visory service that they need. But they actually do it themselves. 

Dr. Fuapness. They should do the greater part of it. But as I 
have said, I don’t think we would ever get it done without our also 
going in there and furnishing some manpower. We are doing that 
now, for instance, in Louisiana. 

Senator Cuavez. I think vou should. 
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Dr. FLapness. We are doing that in Louisiana. We have ei: 
temporary employees that we have recently hired who are supervisi; 
at the vats, or riding the range and beating the brush to get all th, 
sheep in. The State also has a number of them; and we have o 
veterinary supervisor over them. 

Louisiana producers and others went to the legislature and ask, 
for what they thought would be adequate for a biennium, to put o 
a 2-year campaign—1l year the main campaign and the next year 
follow up. But they did not get half of their request. I think ¢! 
asked for $100,000 a year. They got $75,000 for the bienniun 
approximately $37,500 for each year. That limits their work. \\ 
are trying to help out with a few men down there but our funds 
limited. 

DISEASES OF FUR-BEARING ANIMALS 


Senator Russeiit. Thank you very much. 

While we are on that, do you gentlemen have anything to do \ 
these diseases of fur-bearing animals? 

Dr. Simms. Yes, Senator, that is one of our headaches, too. 


RESEARCH ON DISEASES OF FUR-BEARING ANIMALS 


Senator Russeiy. A number of letters have been forwarded 
Senators to the committee advocating appropriations to cure blad« 
stones or urinary calculi in the female mink. Do you know anyt! 
about that ailment? 

Dr. Simms. Yes, sir. We have made a good many observations « 
the condition, and we have done some work with it. It is one of 
many clisease problems that the mink people face. We vet requ 
right along for work with that, as well as many of the other prob! 
Dr. MePhee, who has immediate charge of our research wo 
probably a little more in touch with the actual situation than | 
and | would like Dr. McPhee to discuss that. 

Dr. McPuex. Back about 1930 there was quite a flare-up of « 
trouble among mink and foxes. We don’t know what the exact ¢ 
was. It is evidently tied up with some dietary imbalance. 1): 
Steenboch at Wisconsin did a little work on it, and he thought t! 
perhaps a low phosphorus content was behind the particular tro 
at that time. There was some work done at Cornell at Ithaca, N. ) 
on the problem, studying not only phosphorus but caleiun 
magnesium content in the diet. It is apparent that calcium, | 


nesium, and phosphorus are all tied up together in the cause of « 


among these fur-bearing animals. 

Cornell University also made the interesting discovery that 
sibly a deficiency of vitamin A might be a factor in causing wick 
occurrence of this trouble among the fur-bearing animals. ‘So 
becomes apparent that it is some dietary imbalance which is ¢ 
associated with calcium, magnesium, phosphorus, and may lb 
associated with some of the vitamins. It is a verv complex situ 

Senator Russxeuu. Is it creatly difficult from the ceneral appro 
of trying to treat bladder stones in human beings? 

Dr. McPu Well, I am not acquainted with the details of 


treatment in the human 
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Dr. Simms. In the human, ordinarily, if anything like a good sized 
caleulus develops there is a surgical operation. The value of the 
mink is such that while the operations can be done 

Senator Russe.u. It seems to me if it was a dietary trouble, that 
could be cured in the mink, vou might also be able to cure it in the 
human. I have heard people say that these are very uncomforiable 
hings to be afflicted with 

Dr. SIMMS. As a matter of fact. there has been some work done a 
number of years a2zo, with urinary ealeuli in relation to the diet 
Physicians do know that in certain areas where certain tvpes of food 
re taken in very large quantities, bladder stones and urinary caleuli 

e more common than in other areas, and by changing the diets 
they have decreased those conditions to some extent 

senatol Ri SsS.LI You said some work was done in VW isconsin 

Dr. McPu: if I may continue very briefly with my statemen 
we know that back in 1930, when this trouble occurred, the feed 
situation for the mink was different from what it is today. There was 
plenty of horse meat. In recent years, horse meat has almost dis- 
appeared and the mink people have been searching far and wide for 
other feeds that could be ised They have been using cer als and 
various waste products. The dietary level of the fur-bearing animals 
in recent vears has undergone a quite drastic change, and that may 
be involved in this flare-up that we are getting now, of a more extensive 
occurrence of this trouble. I suspect it is. But which specific facto 
is involved, we don’t know. It is some nutritional! imbalance. 

Senator Russeiui. Are you doing any work on that now? 

Dr. McPuee. We are not doing much more than observational 
vork on the fur bearing animals. Of course, we are doing work on 
the caleuli in cattle, m the Southwest, which is tied up with the same 
sort of a thing, the calctum-magnesium-phosphorus relationships 


Mong with certain other factors 


OF MINK CROP 


Senator Russeii. Do any of vou gentlemen happen to 
What is the value of the annual mink crop in this country 
Dr. McPues. | have no figures for that. 
Dr. Simms. Lam sorry. I can’t give you the figures 
Dr. McPuer. We can place that in the ree 
The information referred to is as follows: 
1950 the total 
The av 


Senator Russeuy. I did not think vou would have it offhand, but 


| hought if micht bye placed il th record 1 connection with this 


Senator Cuavez. Of course, in this connection, what 
lesire, Senator Russell, would be the value of the produce « 
he animal! itself, and not the finished product that 
Washington 
Senator Russevu. | was not talking about the produ 


rol down to the costs. Because, according to the testimony son 


; 


Oommittees have been taking around here, that can ve 
I r pretty expensive l am talking about what 


s for his skins before the Vv get into the coat. 
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Senator Cuavez. That is what I understood. 

Senator Russe iyi. Well, I will offer here for the record this let; 
and the suggested amendment. 

(The letter and amendment referred to are as follows:) 


NaTIONAL Boarp or Fur Farm ORGANIZATIONS, 
June 27, 19 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building,- Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: Enclosed is a copy of letter and brief memorandum whi: 
been sent to members of the Senate Appropriations Subcommittee on Agri 
Appropriations for fiscal year 1952 which is self-explanatory. 

We realize under present conditions how unpleasant the task we are requ: 
of you. However, it is of vital importance to the fur farmers of which you h: 
vital concern in and interest for. 

The request we are making is not only modest but, just, fair, and necessa 
under the circumstances we are fully entitled to it. 

We therefore request that vou follow up this matter with the members 
(Appropriations Committee in an effort to get this small measure of fair treat 
at the well. 

Very truly yours, 
Josern H. Francis, Executive Secretar 
JUNE 27, 195 
Senator Ricnarp B. Rvusse.1, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C 

Dear Senator: A serious malady has struck the fur farming industry 
last year or so, causing the death of thousands of breeding animals and hund: 
of thousands of dollars loss to this small industry. 

No answer has been found to the problem due to the lack of research as 
basic cause. Though the fur farmers have banded together in an effort t 
about a solution of the problem, the experimental work that must be carried 
is bevond their capacity. 

It is therefore necessary to ask cooperation of our Government to assist 
a program to wipe out this malady, that is becoming increasingly serious. 

As a member of the Senate Appropriations Subcommittee on Agriculture Aj 
priations we solicit vour support of the request we are making in the en¢ 
brief memorandum, in passage of amendment to H. R. 1612 when it is cons 
by vour committee. 

Very truly yours 
Josern H. Francis, Executive Secretar 


MEMORANDUM 


\ recent survey was conducted recently to secure information as to the los 
is annually occuring to mink producers due to bladder stones (urinary ca 
in female mink 

The annual mortality to fur farmers due to this serious malady is conservat 
estimated at one quarter million dollars. 

Bladder stones have been explained by no end of theories by ranchers, v 
inarians and others who have been concerned with the problem: Diets, vita: 
vegetables, cod-liver and wheat-germ oils, bacterial infections, and assorted 
binations of these, are popularly credited as being causes, or are advanced as « 

The stones have been analyzed repeatedly, from ranches in various part 
the country. Invariably the stones are found to be composed of magn 
ammonium phosphates with some lime and organic matter. 

The immediate cause of trouble and loss is obvious, the conditions which b: 
it about remain obscure. One unhappy fact stands out, after sifting all the 
dence, examining the literature, and discussing the matter with many m« 
authorities, no one knows what causes bladder stones—period. 

So we have the picture of an industry, capable of producing but one c: 
vear, faced with a constant threat of serious loss, without the basic informa 
necessary to assure any one of us that we are not going to be the next vict 
this mysterious malady 
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rhe hiring of a veterinarian by the individual rancher or the breeder associatio 
es not solve the problem because we are asking him to ‘‘make bricks without 
uw.”’ Until the conditions which bring about the formation of the stones are 
ablished by controlled experiment, and the solution to the problem found, 
erinarian is as helpless as the laymen. 
Since no individual rancher is financially able to retain the staff of trained me: 
chase the necessary equipment and supply the facilities to conduct the wor 
essary to get the answer, the following program | been formulated 


4 


lfc 


NATIONAL RESEARCH PROGRAM TO DETERMINE CAUSES OF URINARY CALCULIIN MINK 
Contributions to the program would consist of University of Wisconsin, United 
States Government, and fur-farming industry. 


{ niversity of Wis Ooms iN 
Research work to be cond icte ad at tl 
(he University of Wiseonsi 


1¢ University of Wisconsin. 

authorities have expressed a keen interest in the 
blem Internationally known scientists such as Conrad Elvehjem in the field 
itrition, Carl Brandly in animal virus diseases, Samuel McNutt in veterinary 
nee, R. K Mey ‘rin endocrinology, and some of the country’s top men in 

wteriology will be available to guide the 


{ work and contribute toward its succes 


[ rile i States Gove rnment 
Appropriation of $15,000 to be given as a special grant to said university for 
rryving out the program, 


hy -farming madaustry 


Contributions from individual fur farmers in the amount of $15,000 to be given 
as a grant to said university to carry out the program. Contribution of such 
nber of live animals and equipment as may be required. 
It should be stated that resources 1 and 3 of the program are already available 
awaiting action of Government to our request to participate in the program. 
ACRIK TURAL APPROPRIATIONS BILL 


No group could be more aware and appreciative of the eff 


a ort that is beir 
at this time to reduce 


governmental expenditure, as no industry 
d to carry a heavier tax load than those interested in the f 
he other hand no group is more entitle 


ms Deen 
ur industry. On 
d to call upon our Government in case of 
emergency such as we are confronted with in solving the above problem. 

We also recognize that a very modest amount of funds assigned to the Bureau 
f Animal Industry goes to provide 
| 


a limited essential service to our industry. 
owever, this sum has not been increased since the 1930's though our industry 
expanded many times 


We are proud of our record to help ourselves and intend 


eelita 
; 


to carry out full 
id and responsibility in this progra 
l 








m. 

is not proposed in this request that additional appropriations be made 

ove those now requested in the appropriations bill, but do suggest that out of 

e amount proposed to be appropriated under title of ‘‘ Office of Experimental 

Stations’’ under the Bankhead-Jones Act, from which our industry is derivin 

enefits at present, $15,000 of the amount appropriated, be ear-marked for this 
program. 


rherefore we propose that the following amendment be made to H. R. 1612 


\. 


rno 


{ 
» * 


AMENDMENT TO H. R. 1612! 


On page 7, line 12, after semicolon following the figure $29,000, insert the 
wwing: “‘And the sum of $15,000 shall be paid to the University of Wisconsin 
carry out experimental program as to cause and eradication of urinary calculi 
fur breeding animals.”’ 

H. R. 1612 is Reciprocal Trade Agreements extension, Public Law 50, approved June 16, ! 

nt specifies page and line in H. R. 3973, Department of Agriculturae Appropriation bill, 1952 
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STATEMENT OF DR. H. C. KNOBLAUCH, ASSISTANT CHIEF, OFFIC: 


OF EXPERIMENT STATIONS 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Senator Russeiyi. Very well. Now, if you will continue, wi 
your pardon for the interruption, Dr. Simms 

Mr. SrrutrMann. May I say something? If this is the same | 
which you showed Dr. Cardon yesterday, it relates to the funds 
the Office of Experiment Stations. We have Dr. Knoblauch | 
who can talk on that, if you desire 

Senator Russevi. That is a little confusing. These gentlemen 
they have been working on it Now you want to take it away 
them and give it to the Office of Experiment Stations? 1 

Mir. SrrutrMann. They do work on fur-bearing animals, but \ 
amendment relates to the Office of Experiment Stations 

Mr. Roperts. Maybe I can clear that up, Senator Russell 
only point that is being raised is whether the committee, in cons 
ing this matter, bad in mind that the proposal in the letter is to an 
the language in that part of the bill which deals with grants to St 


that that would probably be inappropriate, and if the committ 


for experiment station work. The point Mr. Struttmann is making 


going to consider the proposal then it ought to be provided in on 


the appropriations available to BAI rather than amending the 
ruage to earmark funds under grants to States. 


senator Ri SSELL Of course, | have no Wav of knowing wi 


consideration the committee would give to this item or what act 


will be taken upon the suggestion. But where Senators write let 


to us, I usually try to make a little record, where the Senate will hi: 


it in the event the amendment ts offered on the floor. That was 


purpose in asking the question. I see now that this is in the nat 


of a grant to the University of Wisconsin to carry out the ex; 
mental program. So we will just drop the matter until we g¢ 
the Office of Experiment Stations 
\ir. Roserts. They will not be coming up, Afr. Chairman 
tusseLy. All right. Then you may make such stat 
as you desire, Dr. Knoblauch 
‘ 


Dr. KNostaven. Mr. Chairman, just in review of the pre, 


history providing the grants to the States, I think the proposal! 
for this amendment designat iv a specific amount for part 
research on a particular probl m at one State creates a prece 
We have no information on the details of this proposal. The c 
mittee recognizes that the Federal grants are provided for wor 


problems as determined by the States in relation to the ov 


research needs of the State 


If if should bye come a practice to msert } t] e oTrant up] roprh 
certain directives that a State was to do this or to do that LV] 
research, Vo can understand that in a period ol years the S 
stations would have a difficult time planning a program and cai 

out So the way that we have looked at these oTants to the s 
is at the needs and the program of research projects that are « 


oped, are deve oped at the individual State level, and our recomm 
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tion would be that the proposal be presented to the director of the 
individual State experiment station for such action as he can work 
out with it. 

Senator Russeuy. | think that is a very sound suggestion. 

Of course, as I understand it, under both Bankhead-Jones and the 
Research and Marketing Act, the States originate their plans for 
research, and they are submitted here, and if approved here they 
proceed to spend a part of their allocation on that specifie project 

Dr. KNopitauce. That is correct. 

Senater Russem4 Wisconsin has not vet suggested that they spend 
any of their allotted funds for this purpose. 

Dr. Knositaucn. That is correct. 

There is another point. Inasmuch as there are no new funds avail- 
able, if this amount should be earmarked for research on urinary 
calculi at the Wisconsin station, it would, consequently, mean that 
funds would have to be diverted from existing activities to provide 
or research on that problem 
Senator Russe. It would be a case of the Congress of the United 

ol 


{ 


States superimposing its will, whether through knowledge or lack 


choy ledg . On i plans and program of the individual States 
would be an abridgment of Siates’ rights, and therefore I shall 
oppose it 

Dr. Knosiaven. | think the proposed amendment is inconsistent 
with the basic philosophy back of the grants to the States 

Senator Russet 

Thank you very much 


4}] 
‘ 


ll mnieht 


SWINE DISEASES 


Dr. Simms. | pointed out the situation in the broiler industry, as a 
result of integrated research work and what has come from it. 

With the possibility of running over too long, | want to poimt out 
example of problems which we have not solved vet, big ones which can 


] ] , ] 
pur dividends ana which require research, 


NIMAL DISEASE CONTROI \ND ERADICATION OF HOG CHOLERA 
Our swine industry, of course, is one of our big livestock enterprises, 
ringing us almost four billion dollars a vear at present prices. Last 
ar, according to the best records we have, after the pigs had passed 
the period in which they were considered baby pigs, or weaning age 

lost 12 million | bout 12 percent of our pig 
op. Valued at $20 each, and I think that is a conservative value of 

» hogs, that is nearly a quarter of a billion dollars. 
What caused all these losses, now‘ 


! ‘ 
iogs In this country, a 


Senator Russe. 


Dr. Simms. These are losses from a group of different causes. 
Many different things killed these pigs. Some died from infectious 
liseases such as hog cholera, and some from nutritional disturbances 

fed the wrong feeds And some, of course, we ecidenta 
hs 

senator Russeui You nearly always g t at least one out of « 


litter that would be sme ered | that included? 
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Dr. Simms. No; these are pigs after they have reached weaning « 
After they reached weaning age we still lost 12 million pigs. 

Now, this is one of the problems that we are wanting to at 
and have attacked to some extent, and one of those that will be : 
tailed if this cut in our appropriation goes through. 

I want to point out two or three of the States and what this mea 
Pennsylvania is the principal hog-producing State in the North: 
The pigs that they lose after they reach weaning age are value: 
three and a half or four million dollars. Those are their annual | 
losses. Georgia lost about $9 million worth of hogs last year 
they were weaned. That is twice the value of the Georgia waterm: 
crop lowa, of course, is the principal hog State in the Midw 
lowa lost about $40 million worth of hogs last year after they reac! 
weaning age. 

In the western group of States we usually include Texas. 
is the principal hog-producing State of the West. Texas lost 
half the value of their total grapefruit crop last year in hogs a! 
they reached weaning age. 

Senator Russeii. During what ages do the majority of those occu 

Dr. Simms. The majority occur from 8 weeks up to about 14 we: 
but some occur up to about the time the hog is ready to go to market 
5, 6, or 8 months of age. This last year, weanling pigs sold at a 
proximately $20 apiece, and figuring these at that price, it is about 
quarter of a billion dollars. This is one of the places where we will 
have to curtail, along with our other research work, if this 10-percent 
cut stands. We look upon this as being an investment. It is 
investment that we think will pay dividends, just the same as ou 
investment in research in the broiler industry has paid dividends 
We can’t cut this loss down to nothing, but we believe, with good re- 
search, we can cut the 12 million pigs that we lost last year down 
about 6 million or 7 million or 8 million. If we can save ever 
million pigs at $20 apiece, at weaning age, that is $20 million; « 
million saved is $80 million. So we are playing for big stakes 
livestock industry is a big thing. 


) 
Tt} 
i 


LOSSES DUE TO HOG CHOLERA 


Senator Russeiyu. You have been working on some of these dis 
eases for a long time, like hog cholera and things of that kind 
you show any progress? Or how do your losses for the present vy: 
percentagewise compare with 10 years ago or 12 years ago? 

Dr. Stums. In the time when we were not controlling cholera ver 
well with serum and virus, our losses from the disease would run as 
high as 10 percent of the entire hog crop per year, and there were | or 2 
vears when it ran 12 or 13 percent. Now we estimate our losses fro 
hog cholera run approximately 1% percent per year. Of course, 
vaccinate about half of the pigs that are raised in the country now, a 
about half go unvaccinated. 

Senator Fercuson. You were talking about the disease that k 
these young pigs? 

How long has that been going on? 

Dr. Stums. It isn’t a single disease. Some die with hog cho! 
some with enteritis, infectious enteritis, and so forth. 

Senator Fercuson. It is no particular thing? 
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Dr. Siums. It is a group of things. And we have initiated a study 
on the death losses in pigs, studying particularly death losses in the 
very young animal, and also all the way along the line. 


HOG CHOLERA VIRUS AND SERUM 


The hog cholera problem has become more acute in the last 2 years, 
because a Variant in the hog cholera virus has occurred. This caused 
unsatisfactory results when hogs were vaccinated with the old 
standard method of vaccination. We are particularly interested in 
hog cholera and its control, because of this variant that appeared 
both last year and the vear before in the Corn Belt. Vaccinated 
hogs—vaccinated properly, insofar as we could determine, with 
serum, produced under our supervision and tested under our obser- 
vation «lied after vaccination, in some instances, on farms of the 
Corn Belt. 

Senator Fmerauson. You Say it did give bad results? 

Dr. Simms. It did; ves. 

Senator Fercuson. How do you account for that, if it was tested, 
and so on? 

Dr. Simms. It gave bad results because, according to the best 
information we could get from studying it, the virus that was used 
with the serum was what we have called a variant. That is, the virus 
was different from the virus that was used when the serum itself was 
tested. This is something, as far as our researches are concerned, 
that is new, 

Senator Fercuson. The disease is not catching up with the 
remedy? 

Dr. Simms. No. We still are recommending vaccination. It is 
still the best procedure we have. And we have not lost large numbers 
of hogs because of this variant virus, but we have lost enough so that 
it has been very serious on some farms and in some counties. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


| could go on with some other discussions along this same line, but 
| think I have tried to pinpoint our research work with two illustra- 
tions, one of something that we have done, another with a big problem 
that we need to work on. 

Our research work with brucellosis will be seriously curtailed if this 
decrease stands. 

Our work with parasites in sheep and cattle will have to be curtailed. 
In fact, with this 10-percent decrease we will have to curtail all of our 
research work. The work we think a great deal of, our breeding work 
with cattle, our program that we have extended all over the country, 
ooperating with the States, will, of course, have to be cut down. 

Our nutrition work with swine, which is giving very fine results, and 

s been going along fine, will have to be cut. 


BANG’S DISEASE 
Senator Russe.u. Just as a matter of curiosity, Doctor, why have 


vou started calling the Bang’s disease “‘brucellosis’”? For a number of 
rears we called that Bang’s disease, and now it is brucellosis 
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Dr. Simms. The germ that causes the disease is called the bruce 
organism, and there has been a tendency in a good many instances 
name diseases according to the name of the organism that produc: 
them. The bacterium tuberculosis, for example, produces tubercu), 
sis. And it was decided by some of the people—it wasn’t a decisio: 
our Bureau—who are working with this disease throughout the wo 
that they would standardize the name as brucellosis. It was call, 
by different names in different countries of the world, and now th 
has been an attempt to standardize it, so that it will be brucellosis 
Norway, the Argentine, and the United States 

Senator Russexiy. I know, as a practical matter when a fellow | 
a herd of cows some place if you told him vou were trying to get 
appropriation for Bang’s disease he would know what vou mean 
be in favor of it, but if you spoke about brucellosis, he would s; 
‘T guess that is all right, but it doesn’t affect me.”’ I suppose ev: 
tually vou will get that to be as well known as Bang’s disease. 

Dr. Simms. I think that is true. It is confusing at the pres 
time. But as I say, we are following an international recommen 
tion that has been made, trying to get the same term used througho 
the world 

Senator Ferauson. Have you ever found the cure for the diseas: 
for this Bang’s disease in milk? Humans get it. Undulant fever 

Dr. Simms. Some physicians report thev are getting good results 
in fact, rather spectacular results, with some of the new antibiot 
Aureomvcin is being used to treat people, for example, and according 
to what my friends in the medical profession tell me, they are gettin, 
very good results from it. We have tried it in cattle, and it will not 
cure cattle. It hasn’t in our experiments. We have tried a good 
many other treatments, too, without results. 

Senator Fercuson. Have vou got a cure now? 

Dr. Simms. No; we do not have a cure. We get fairly good resul' 
by using a vaccine which gives reasonable protection against diseas: 
If the animal is severely exposed after vaccination, it will come do 
with the disease. But the vaccine protects reasonably well aga 
light exposure 

Our basic principle in fighting brucellosis is the same as in mo 
our other animal-disease programs [t consists in controlling 
infected animals so that they will not expose the other animals 
trol is either by quarantine or by slaughter 

In our work with animal-disease control, which is the next 
vou will note that we have put the principal part of the cut on « 
work with brucellosis. Our work with disease control and eradicat 
is, of course, insofar as the States are concerned, cooperative wi 
The States put in much more money than we do on brucellosi 
tuberculosis control, and if this proposed cut by the Houss 
it will simply mean decreasing our program still more 

just one thing I would like to call your attention t 

ion, and then my rambling talk will be finished 


STAFFING IN BUREAU OF ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


Sone few vears ago, during the war and tmmediatelv afte 


war, we did not have a large enough staff on hand to use all the fu 
r appropriated for use in the fight against Ban 


that were beings 
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ease, or brucellosis. We suggested and recommended that the funds 
appropriated to us be decreased. We made the statement at the 
time we hoped that those funds could be increased again when we 
could get the men to do the work. The subcommittee of the House 
complimented us on having made that recommendation and on hav- 
ing voluntarily taken a decrease of a half a million dollars for that 
work. They told us that when the time came they would look with 
sympathy on restoring it. 

Now, in the face of that, we hate very much to have to take another 
eut of $110,000 in addition to this cut of a half a million dollars back 
in the fiscal year 1949 that we voluntarily submitted. 

Senator Russeiy. You intend to allocate all of this House reduc- 
tion on animal-disease control and eradication to Bang’s disease? 

Dr. Stums. Almost all of it will go to Bang’s disease. You see, thy 
tem covers two types of work. It covers the mandatory work. In 
other words, it covers the work that we must do. We must inspect 
our ports of entry so that we will keep out animal diseases, and wi 
feel that we can’t cut that. We can’t take our inspectors away fro: 
the different ports. We are already down to a minimum number 

Senator CuHavez. Doctor, where is the importation from? | 
thought we were not importing any live animals 


IMPORTATION OF DAIRY CATTLE 


Dr. Simms. We import a large number of live animals from Canada 
We get smaller numbers from other areas. For instance, we get 
animals from the Channel! Islands, from the Isle of Jersey, and the Isl: 
of Guernsey. 

Senator CHavez. Dairy animals? 

Dr. Simms. Dairy animals. We are probably about to begin im- 
porting cattle from Ireland. They have not come in vet, but arrange- 
ments are beine made to bring them in from there 

Senator Cuavez. What are they? Dairy animals? 

Dr. Simms. These will be beef animals 

Senator Cuavez. What about Holland? 

Dr. Simos. No, sir; we do not import any animals from Holian 

Senator Ferauson. What are these Lrish animals? 

Dr. Simms. I don’t think they will be purebred animals. The) 
will be purchased for slaughter 

Senator Chavez. Not for breeding purposes? 

Dr. Simms. The same as the Canadian animals, a large portion o 
which come for slaughter. Then in addition to the cattle, we import 
horses, birds of different types, many animal products, and so on 
and all of that has to be supervised. In other words, by law we mus 
do that job. The cooperative work on brucellosis and tuberculosis 
s work in which we have some discretion And that is where we will 
have to take the cut 


BREEDING BACON-TYPE HOGS 


Senator Ri SSELL | do not KnHOW as it is pertinent to this he aring 
but I heard when I was home the other day, that there was : 
breed of hogs that had been bro ight mto that area Chev eall it a 


bacon hog. 
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Dr. Simms. Yorkshire? 

Senator Russevui. Yorkshire. It does not produce a great dea! 
fat. They claim it is nearly all lean meat. Have we had mu 
experience with that hog in this country? 

Dr. Simms. Yes, sir. Our Bureau has taken the lead in develop 
the bacon-type hog in this country. We have done a great dea 
that breeding work, and we have been very successful. We have u 
as a basis for that a Danish hog which is of bacon type, and som: 
the British breeds. We have used some Yorkshires. These hogs 
very popular. We are doing cooperative work with some of 
farmers in Pennsylvania, for instance. We have cooperated with 
Minnesota Experiment Station in developing these hogs, and we |: 
worked in Montana, besides the work done out at Beltsville. 

Senator Russe.y. Can they be grown successfully in the Sout 
east, in the northern part of Georgia? 

Dr. Simms. We have not done a great deal of work with them doy 
there, but indications are now that they can be. 

Senator Russe... This friend of mine was the most enthusias 
man about the bacon hog that | have ever seen. He was buying 
couple of boars and going into it in a pretty big way. 

Dr. Simms. You know, of course, that lard has sold at a low 
price than the hog would sell for on foot. So all the lard would 
sold ata loss Consequently, if we can produce a hog that has Sey 
eighths or three-quarters of an inch of fat over the loin instead of : 
inch and a half, that will be a great improvement. That is what 
have been working toward. 

Senator Russe... In vears past, we have tried to develop a stra 
of hogs that would give a lot of lard. But since we have got in 
vegetable oils now, there is no reason why we should not shift and 
all out for these meat hogs and take care of the greases throu 
vegetables 

Dr. Simms. This is one thing about our Bureau that I am rather 
proud of. We saw the surplus lard problem coming and started 
work on it before the demand came from the people. 

In most instances, the people are crowding us to do certain researc! 
In other words, they see the problems and come to us and say, “Beg 
to work on this.”” We have seen the problem, but we haven’t ha 
the staff and haven’t had the funds to do it. In this instance, » 
saw it coming; we started to work on it about 16 years ago. Isn't t! 
right, Dr. MePhee? 

Dr. MecPuee. Seventeen years ago. 

Dr. Simms. So I am rather proud of the fact that this is one thin 
we started on our own. 

Senator Cuavez. Doctor, in producing the bacon that you hay 
described, you have nevertheless saved the ham? 

Dr. Simms. Oh, yes, surely. 

Senator Cuavez. That does not interfere with the hams. You } 
reduce the fat 

HOG PRODUCTION 


Dr. Simms. That is right. We get a higher percentage of the hig 
priced cuts out of this hog than out of the old lard-type hog. Whi 
these hogs are slaughtered, we weigh the hog on foot, weigh t! 
carcasses, weigh the cuts, and the five high priced cuts we lun 
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together. The ordinary market hog will give about 45, 46, or 47 
percent weight in these high priced cuts, and these hogs that we are 
producing now are giving us 49, 50, 51, 52, and sometimes as high 
as 53 percent of total weight in them. 

Senator Cuavez. What is the average weight? 

Dr. Stmms. 225, 240, or 250. 

Senator Russeuu. Is there any area in the country where they 
have actually gone into the production of those hogs on a large scale? 

Dr. Simms. Yes, in Pennsylvania, for example, and in some parts 
of Maryland. And some in Minnesota. Some of the packers are 
now beginning to pay for these hogs on the quality basis. But in 
a good many instances they were giving the same price for the hog 
regardless of whether he renders out a lot for lard or not. But there 
has been a change now in some markets. 

Senator Russeii. There is a difference in your ordinary lard hog. 
Such breeds as OIC would be nearly all fat. The Hampshire, for 
example, does not run quite so high in fat. But vou think these do 
not run any more than 52- or 53-percent choice cuts? 

Dr. Simms. When I said 50- to 53-percent choice cuts, those are 
just what we call the prime cuts, the ham, the shoulder, the loin, 
the bacon, and the shoulder butt. They run anywhere from 3 to 5 
percent higher in those high-priced cuts. They are fast growers, 
economical users of feed. Their livability is good. Their litters are 
of good size. They are good mothers. 

Wearen’t through. Weare still improvingthem. They are better 
now than they were 3 years ago. 

Senator Russeiyt. Do you have anything else, Doctor? 

Dr. Simms. No; that covers what I wanted to say. 

Senator Russe.u. I always like to hear your testimony. I think 
you are a very valuable public servant. You have made a great 
contribution to the agricultural economy of this Nation, you and your 
associates. More power to you. 

We will give careful consideration to your statement here. I notice 
you must have impressed the House, because in spite of the fact that 
vou got cut some over there vou fared a little better than some agencies 
have. 

Senator CHavez. May I ask a question? 

In the first place, | want to associate myself with Senator Russell 
in the tribute paid to the Doctor and to the Bureau of Animal Industry. 

I would like to ask the Doctor, either on the record or off the record, 
if he could give us briefly a little information on the status of the 
hoof-and-mouth disease in Mexico at the moment. 


STATUS OF HOOF-AND-MOUTH DISEASE IN MEXICO 


Dr. Simms. We would be very glad to do that. We have seen no 
foot-and-mouth disease in Mexico since last December. It is a 
little over 6 months now since we saw the last outbreak. It involved 
only one group of animals. That is the only one we have seen in well 
over a year. We are decreasing the size of our force down there, have 
decreased it very markedly. We are not making any more vaccine 
and not doing any vaccinating now. We are continuing, however, 
our inspection at just as high a level and in just as active a program as 
ever. We hope that if the disease does show up, we can find it, just 
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as we did in that outbreak in December, before it spreads. We a 
quite optimistic. We try not to be too optimistic. We think th 
is a good prospect that it will not show up again. 

Of course, many people said 2 years ago, when we went so: 
twenty-odd days in May without the disease, “It is gone.’’ Well! 
wasn't gone. We had it in June and July, and when we went throu 
August and September without seeing it, they said again, “It is gon 
Well, we had it in October, November, and December of that vy: 
That is the history of the disease. And so we are not too optimist 
because we know it may show again. But if it does, we hope that 
can snuff it out just as we did this last time. 

Senator Russet. How about your educational efforts? Do \: 
have the average farmer down there in the the frame of mind why 
he will report any doubtful cases? 

Dr. Simms. We are getting many reports from the owners no 
when at the beginning we got almost none. 

Senator Russeiv. There was a good deal of antagonism at one tin 

Dr. Simms. There are many exceptions, of course, but in gen 
now, the people who own the livestock down there have found o 
that we have not come down there to rob them, have not come do 
there to take anvthing away from them or be mean to them. 

Senator Cuavez. Then they had a lot of language difficulties 

Senator Russe.u. | was not being critical of the Mexicans, becau: 
I can recall the days in my own State when the people there wage: 
war against the Department for dipping cows for the tick. 

Dr. Simms. In the past we have had just as much opposition a 
home as in Mexico, ves. 

Senator Cuavez. Was that not a case of misunderstanding ar 
language difficulty? 

Dr. Simms. Surely. The language difficulty contributed a er 
deal to the difficulties of the job. 

Senator Russsii. Do vou see anv time in the reasonable fut 
when we will be able to turn this work over completely to the Mexi 
Government and have no financial responsibility for continuing? 

Dr. Simms. Yes. I hope the time will come when we will withdra\ 
from that program. Except that we would like to keep just a fi 
people down there 

MEAT INSPCTION 

Senator Russeiy. Did you want to make a presentation on 

meat ttem, Dr. Simms? 


Dr. Simms. We have covered the meat inspection item in the sta 
ment we have filed with vou \s lone as the proviso made in t! 
House remains, we think the meat inspection service will be ta! 
( ‘ of, hut inless thai does remain, or the Increase is restored 
will be vecy severely handicapped 

Senator Russ LI Very well. | had forgoiten about yout 
thet formal statemen 

Thank vou very much, Dr. Simms 

Dr. Simms. You are quite welcome 

| appreciate very much what vou have had to say. We ere al 
lud to come before vour commiiiee 

Senator Russc:ii. We ave always glad to hear vou 


The prepared statement of Dr. Simms is as follows:) 
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STATEMENT OF Dr. Bennett T. Stums. Cure Bureau or ANIMAL INDUSTRY 


AGRICULTURAL ReseaRCH ADMINISTRATION 


The function of the Bureau of Animal Industrv is concerned wit] 








D esearct 
nd control programs The activities include protection on ind 
vy trom diseases through c¢ mnduct of fie i contro! and progr 
search on diseases of all domestic animals and poultry phas f 
roduction of livestor except dairy cattle; and protecti ic mea 
pply rough the Federal meat inspection servic es are 
lucted as a closely coordinated program 
During recent years there has been a very considerable increase in produc 
ivestock products wit hich the programs of the Ri Mu a , = 
luring the past 10 vear here has been an increase of about 25 percent at 
duction The number of cattle on farms has crea i oniv |S per 1 
number of sheep and swine have decreased 41 percent and 1 percent r 
ven durin tne ame period It is apparent that the vreate propo 
the increased meat production has resulted from improvem«s n the anima 
mselves, the use of | ter I ling practices and more effective diseas ontre 
\ these things trace dir or indirectly to progress in researc! Witt 
e researe h conduc ted duri ne past decade bv the Ly partment of Aori ture 
{1 the State agricultura! experiment stations. and our cooperative disease con- 
and eradication program t would be impossible for agriculture to me ‘ 
for animal product n the present-dav American dis 
\s we look to the tut re we see a continuing need tor turther increas 0 
cieneyv of livestock to produce still larger quantities of animal products wl 
ll be necessary to feed our increasing population The Bureau of the Cr . 
uivises us that an increase of at le t 19,000,000 peopie Is In prospect hy Ono 
That means an additional 3 billion pounds of meat if per capita consumptio 
nains unchanged \ small amount of this need mav be realized from increas« 


number of animal units on farms, but this source is limited bv available rai 
pasturage, and feed supplies. It is much more probable that the greater propor 








on of the increase must co from further improvements in production pract 
i disease control and eradication We know of no wavy of doing this ex 
bv intensifieation of these efforts We can sav with assurances that current re 
rch already projected and under way carries the potential for all and more tha 
crease needed by the expanding populatior It would be most unt ate 
e national economy if that potential is not fullv exploited 
Che 1952 budget estimates for research and animal disease control and eradica 
have been reduced b tl House The decrease yr research is ‘ ys 
rastic, amounting to 8338,700 Animal disease control and eradicati uctivit 
ave been decreased by S118.000 Although the budget estin ) ea 
ection has been red: 1, language has been inserted to per the Depart 
reimbursed bv a perso firm, or orga ition for the cpense 
ection in excess of tho VI ! ‘an i et from tl » it 
MAL RESEARCH 
| e House reductior \f iriv LO percent of pres ty i rox 
eliminating some li work and drastically curtaili: ers It ) 
sitate the closing of three Federal field stations and d 
erative work at a r ot State ex] ment st ns ach l i 
t se 1 for dis ane r curtail ’ I lar f 
" yn the bas i ls | ) ! ! It ha 
( elect such p t e DAS) rhe t 1\ effect ‘ | 
SSity to preserve 1d jua ipport rT t Albnihe ? he ( 
ught to it final conclu ) S virtually valueless \\ ) 
irch workers and disposition of experimental animals it wou alt 
sible to make effec of partially completed wo 
In the case of an meai-t undry re earch reductic s we ild ¢ vcle ‘ 
ms of the breeding, feeding, and management of wine. beef eattl hee 
try, and fur animals: all breeding work with goats w d be col 
s would inelude reductions in research on meats, lard, wool, and eces I 


1r1ons at CGlendal \r tort Win ate N Me x., ands Foca SY \ \ 


1 be lnoeed \; ‘ ' ‘ lel bye ide to substit 0o V Dp 
Ye) | es for ti Wor I e Gler vl 1 Sarat t | _ 
tld. of « irse, be 1 greatly reduced scal 
Research on the efficient production of eat, eggs, and ud he aces 
i during this emerg period, rather thar irtailed Cs and 
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research in the development of climatically adapted cattle and sheep whic 

produce more meat, wool, and hides of better quality from our available f 
supplies is critically needed. Some examples of research possibilities ar 
follows: 

It is conceivable that research on physiology of digestion of forage by 
and sheep would make it possible economically and efficiently to raise m 
the millions of calves now vealed at 150 pounds or less to weights of 400 po 
for slaughter or feeder use, chiefly on forage and with little or no increase i: 
of milk for animal feeding. Breeding and feeding research with cattle ma 
accelerated, make it possible to increase our beef supplies 5 pounds per capit 
the next 5 years. 

We have already proved that through feedlot rate-of-gain tests on youns 
prior to service we can select bulls which will sire calves which in turn will 


& quarter pound a day more than average. Applied to the 5 million stee: 
annually, this would mean 150 million pounds more beef annually wit! 
added feed cost. Research to identify more efficient bull families, lines 


individuals in this way should be doubled or trebled, rather than reduced a 
time of need for increased food supplies. 

Research on feeding. breeding, and physiology of swine could make it poss 
through increasing the number of pigs weaned per litter, reduction of postwea 
death losses and numbers of runty pigs, and improving the efficiency of feed 
version, to produce 2 pounds more pork per capita with no increase in feed 
for swine production. 

Current research in the poultry field gives great promise of further increa 
efficiency in both meat and egg production Preliminary results indicate 
certain fibrous feeds, such as oats, may be substituted for corn in laying ma 
if the feeds are properly ground and pelleted. Level of fiber in feeds for pou 
presently is limited to about 5 percent. These preliminary results indicate pos 
use of feeds containing 15 to 20 percent fiber, which would make possible 
greater use of milling offals, grass hay, and vegetable and industrial byprod 
provided further research shows that fibers from these feeds behave like tho- 
oat hulls. <A correlary of this research indicates a growth-depressing fa 
present in alfalfa, more than 500,000 tons of which is used annually in po 
feeds. This depressant varies widely in various lots of alfalfa due t> undeterm 
causes Research which may reveal and eliminate causes for growth depre 
action of alfalfa may benefit not only poultry production but improve the 
ness of alfalfa for production of other classes of livestock as well. 

Reductions in research on diseases of animals would affect investigatio 
brucellosis of cattle and swine, particularly work with large animals. This 
ultimately have serious consequences to the control and eradication of 
diseases and to the Nation-wide cooperative program for control of brucell 
cattle. The Bureau has the only station in the country with facilities approa 
those required for critical, analytical large animal work. Other reductions v 
be made in research on tuberculosis, mastitis, and poisonous plants aff 
livestock. 

It would not be possible to expand research on hog cholera which is ure 
needed in view of the appearance of a variant virus, against which present sé 


has failed to protect. Hog cholera causes large losses to the swine industry 
improved and more economical means of controlling the disease are very grea 
needed. A new lapinized vaccine has been developed commercially whi 


made by passing the virus through rabbits. Critical studies should be mad 
determine its value under field conditions and its effectiveness with respect 
the variant virus. 

The reduction would also curtail sharply or eliminate fruitful work now 
progress on parasites of domestic animals and poultry. It would affect 
development of practical measures for combating depredations of such parasit: 
as cattle grubs which spoil hides for leather, necessitate trimming of loins to 
move meat which has become spoiled, and interfere in many ways with the hea 
of cattle. Efforts to develop a medicinal treatment for prevention of bo: 
trichomoniasis, a serious breeding disease of cattle which causes marked dela 
in conception, abortion, and sterility, would be abandoned. Investigations 
methods of coping with internal parasites of cattle, including liver flukes, 
Gulf coast pastures would be eliminated. In these areas there is need for increas 
effort to prevent inroads of parasites. 
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ANIMAL DISEASE CONTROL AND ERADICATION 


The House reduction of $118,000 in animal disease control and eradication 
work would be applied to the cooperative projects for the eradication of brucellosis 
and cattle fever ticks. 

About $110,000 of this amount would be applied to brucellosis eradication 
lhe result would be a general slowing down of the field testing. It is important 
that the Bureau keep its level of testing as high as possible to prevent reinfection. 
Cooperating States are already spending twice as much as the Federal Govern- 
nent and there is a strong demand on the part of producers and distributors of 
dairy products for a rapid expansion of this program. A recent Chicago ordinanc: 
requires that after January 1, 1955, no dairy products can be marketed there 

nless they originate in brucellosis-free herds. Other cities are taking similar 
action for safety of the public health, since this disease is transmissible to mar 
States whose farmers furnish milk to these cities are taking steps to increase 
their testing in order to meet these requirements and are urging the Bureau to 
match State funds. 

The remaining $8,000 would be applied to the eradication of cattle fever ticks 
It is a part of a $60,000 supplemental appropriation made by Congress in th 
fiscal year 1950 to eradicate an outbreak of cattle fever ticks in Florida. Progress 
as permitted the Bureau to decrease the original amount by $35,000. It had 
been planned to use the remaining $25,000 for periodic inspections for a year or 
two to assure freedom from ticks and to investigate reported outbreaks in order 
to prevent any spread of ticks over a wide area. The additional reduction in the 
project lessens the degree of watchfulness to be maintained during the period 
following an outbreak. This protective measure is particularly important in the 
area affected in Florida because it is open range country. 


MEAT INSPECTION 


The 1952 budget estimate included an increase of $600,000 for 164 additional 
meat inspectors to meet increased demands for Federal meat inspection service 
In lieu of the increase the House provided language for reimbursement by any 
person, firm, or organization for expenses of meat inspection in excess of those 
which can be met from the amount appropriated. 

In case the new language is removed it is important that the budget increas: 
be restored, since demands for inspection are increasing 
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Bureau or Dairy INbDusTRY 


STATEMENTS OF DR. O. E. REED, CHIEF, BUREAU OF DAIRY IN- 
DUSTRY; J. M. KEMPER, ASSISTANT CHIEF, BUREAU OF DAIRy 
INDUSTRY; M. H. FOHRMAN, HEAD, DIVISION OF DAIRY CATTL! 
BREEDING, FEEDING AND MANAGEMENT, BUREAU OF DAIRY 
INDUSTRY; DR. G. E. HOLM, HEAD, DIVISION OF DAIRY PROD- 
UCTS RESEARCH LABORATORIES, BUREAU OF DAIRY INDUSTRY 
DR. L. A. MOORE, HEAD, DIVISION OF NUTRITION AND PHYSI- 
OLOGY, BUREAU OF DAIRY INDUSTRY; DR. B. T. SHAW, DEPUTY 
ADMINISTRATOR, AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH ADMINISTRA- 
TION; E. L. STRUTTMANN, BUDGETARY AND FISCAL OFFICER. 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH ADMINISTRATION; AND RALPH § 
ROBERTS, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS 
(The justification and classification schedule follow :) 
BureEAu or Darry INDUSTRY 
HSaiaries and er pe nses 
House hearings, pt. 1, p. 345) 


Appropriation 1951 (comparable with 1952 budget and as reduced 


inder sec. 1214 $1, S580, 50 
Estimate, 1952 1, 5SY, OF 
House bill, 1952 1, 450, 0 

Reduction of $139,000 below estimate 

lnalysis ¢ House action on 1952 b tdget estimat 
H 
3 i 
H rT 
m i” 
Hou LL 
11, line 20: Strike out ‘S1,450,000” and insert in lieu thereof ‘‘$1,580,0 
imate, or an increase of $139,000 
The H committee report, pages 7 and &, contains the following stat« 
T ative ( tel 
Phe 10 t approve i. $1,450,000, 2 a red etion of S$139.500 below f 
lia! for 51 and $139,000 below the timates for 1952 The con 
.| — | 4 més +} . - ? . sah 
) Is bureau should co me on ose projects \ 1 4 
e current defens ffort The reduction is recom! 
m in view of the need to curtail expenses wherever possible.’ 

| H e action in reducing this appropriat Int req - a 
ta e program Projects dealing with dairy cattle breeding, f 
and management, nutrition and physiology he utilization of milk 

} 


and byprod and the general improvement of dairy cattle through 
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ation of dairy herd improvement associations would have to be discontinued in 
some cases and curtailed in others. Specifically, the House reduction would re 
quire. 

1. Discontinuance of dairy work at Mandan, N. Dak., and Woodward, 
Okla., and curtailment of cooperative breeding projects in 22 States 

2. Discontinuance of projects dealing with the influence of mineral de- 
ficiencies in soils on crop yields and nutritive value; the relationship betwee 
the nutritive value of butter and its lipids; and nutrition experiments to 
determine the presence of vitamin By in certain cottonseed meals 

3. Discontinuance of projects dealing with the utilization of milk products 
and byproducts in the manufacture of ice cream, brick and Italian-tvp 
cheeses, and curtailment of research on the prevention of spoilage of dried 
milks. 

1. Curtailment of the dairy herd improvement association project. A 
reduction of 8 employees would be necessary if the House action prevails 
with a consequent reduction of approximately 140,000 in the number of 
records analyzed and 1,200 in the number of sires proved annually 

In distributing the amount of the reduction in this item of appropriation to 
projects, consideration has been given the fact that certain projects have a greater 
value than others to the current defense effort. However, projects which would 
have to be discontinued or curtailed do have a value to the defense effort because 
all of them are concerned with the production, conservation and utilization of a 
vital food supply The objective of breeding research being conducted bv the 
Bureau, including the dairy herd improvement association project, is to increase 
he milk-producing efficiency of the Nation’s dairy cows through the applicatior 
of scientific methods of breeding, feeding, and management. and the wider dis- 
semination of the influence of dairy sires whose capacity for transmitting th« 
ability for high levels of milk and butterfat production to their female progeny 
has been proved. The production of adequate quantities of quality milk is of 
paramount importance in any national emergency 

The utilization of milk products and byproducts in the manufacture of suc! 
food products as ice cream and cheese provides a means for increasing the dome 
tic food supply by a greater utilization of milk solids now produced but not 
for human foods, thereby making larger quantities of milk available to the arn 
services The development of methods for preventing spoilage of dried mil 
a project in which the military is intensely interested 

While the project dealing wit the influence of mineral deficiencies ir 
rop vields and nutritive value is a long-time one, the results of this researc] 
plav a vital role in the defense effort In order to produce the 
required, commercial fertilizers will be used in much larger amounts 
pose of this proj ct Is to ascertain, if possible , the effect of fertilizer treatn 


arving amounts on plants and animals 
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Salaries and expenses 


Increases 
decreases 


. Budget 
Standard classification a estimate, House bill Ho 
at 1952 House bill | com; 
compared | wit! 
with 1951 budg 
eat 
l 2 3 1) ) 
Personal service 
Permanent positions “ $1, 125,300 | $1, 125,400 | $1, 033, 400 $91,999 
Part-time and temporary position 5, 200 5, 2% 5, 200 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 1, 100 4. 10) +4, 190 
Payment above basic rates 11, 600 7, 500 7, 500 —4, 100 
Total personal services 1,142,100 | 1,142,200 | 1,050, 200 —91, 900 
Deduct charge w quarters and sub- 
sistence 4. 100 4, 200 4, 200 +100 
Net personal services 1,138,000 | 1,138,000 | 1,046, 000 92, 000 
Travel 16, 200 16, 200 14, 900 13 
Transportation of thin 9, 000 9, 000 8, 700 300 
(‘or unication service 5. OO 5, OOO 4, 700 0) 
Rei ind utility services 290 3, 200 32, 200 1. 000 
Printing and reproduction #2, 100 12, 100 #2, 100 
Other contractual services 15, 800 15, 800 12, 700 5, 100 
Services performed by other agencies oS, 800 07, 700 89, 900 -8, 700 
Supplies and material 195, 000 194, 500 164, 500 30, 500 
EF juipment 5. 700 Ss. 709 32 50D ., 200 
Taxes and ass nts o00 1, ROD 1, 800 +P) 
Total d g 1. SSO, SOx 1. 589. 000 1, 450, 000 139, 500 
iranst 1W52 I tes t Salaries and 
expenses, Office of Information, Depart- 
ne Agriculture 500) 
Reduc pursuar » sec. 1214 + 500 
Total appropriation or estimate 1, 617, 500 1, 589, 000 1, 450 000 


HOUSE REDUCTION OF 1952 BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Senator Russeitu. Dr. Reed, you are here to present the views 
the Bureau of Dairy Industry on the reduction in the House bill 
connection with your work? 

| notice in the first item you have a reduction of $139,000, wh 
is considerably less than 10 percent of vour item. What adv 
effect will you suffer if that reduction is sustained? 

Dr. Reep. I have a statement here, Mr. Chairman. Would \ 
like to have that? 

Senator Russexiy. All right, sir. You may proceed with yo 
statement. 

Dr. Reep. Mr. Chairman, the House bill carries an appropriatio 
of $1,450,000 for the Bureau of Dairy Industry, which is a reduction 
below the 1951 appropriation as reduced by section 1214 of the Gen 
eral Appropriation Act for 1951 of $139,000. While I am fully awa 
of the need for economy in expenditures, I hope the committee » 
see the advisability of providing sufficient funds for continuing « 
dairy research now under way. 


PROGRAM AND PERFORMANCE 
We are tackling a big job when we attempt to solve through resear 


the many problems of the dairy industry of the United States. [It has 
never been possible with available appropriations to study all of its 
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problems. I am happy to say, however, that despite appropriation 
limitations we have made great progress. Time will not permit me 
to enumerate the many accomplishments of research in the dairy 
industry. When national emergencies present themselves the dairy 
industry of the country is called on to produce milk and milk products 
un increasing quantities. -This increased production is possible only 
because the industry has had and is able to apply the fundamental 
principles developed through dairy research. 


FINANCIAL SUPPORT BY DAIRYMEN 


Mr. Chairman, the dairy farmers of the United States, in main- 
taining and operating some 2,140 dairy herd improvement associations, 
are providing data for one phase of dairy research. The farmers’ 
cost of obtaining these data is equal to three times the amount appro- 
priated annually for all of the research projects of this Bureau. ‘These 
associations are supported entirely by the dairymen who participate 
in the program at a cost to them of $4,500,000 annually. On the 
other hand, our Bureau’s budget provides only $308,450 for compiling 
and analyzing these data on a national basis and making the results 
of such analyses available to dairymen for use in improving their 
herds. This amount would be reduced $27,000 under the House bill. 


SCOPE OF DAIRY FARMING 


Mr. Chairman, dairying is the largest single agricultural industry 
of the Nation. It is one of the Nation’s largest single industries, 
agricultural or industrial. The farm value of milk is over 4 billion 
dollars annually. While the dairy industry is as large as any single 
industrial enterprise and larger than most of them, the fact it is 
divided into so many small units makes it relative!y inefficient as 
compared with the highly developed industrial concerns; therefore, 
the problem of improving the efficiency of these millions of units (the 
cows themselves) presents untold difficulties and complexities. There 
are some 23 million dairy cows kept for milking purposes on 41% 
million farms. Approximately 23 million people live on farms on 
which milk is produced. The 23 million cows produce 119 billion 
pounds of milk annually. To meet the minimum nutritional require- 
ments of our population the production should be increased to at 
least 140 billion pounds. ‘The average milk and butterfat production 
of all cows in the country is so low as to make dairy farming as a 
whole a relatively unprofitable enterprise. 


ECONOMIC EFFECT OF BETTER PRODUCTION 


One of the principal objectives of the Bureau’s research is to raise 
the average production of these individual cow units. Any increase 
in the milk-producing efficiency of these units, however slight, would 
reflect favorably on the economic status of those engaged in dairy 
farming. The results of research conducted by the Bureau have 
proved | conclusively that through the application of scientific methods 
of breeding, feeding, and management, the average production of 
dairy cows can be increased. For example, the average annual pro- 
duction of approximately 950,000 cows in dairy herd improvement 
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associations is 8,907 pounds of milk and 359 pounds of butterfat 

3,907 pounds of milk and 151 pounds of butterfat over the averag 
milk and butterfat production of the entire dairy cow populatio: 
But the problem which faces the Bureau’ is to raise the produci: 
level of the remaining 23 million cows and thereby improve the ec 
nomic position of the millions of farmers éngaged in dairying. Ff; 
example, if the butterfat production of these 23 million cows could 

increased an average of only 20 pounds a year (and such an increas 
is well within the realm of possibility) the income of the dairy farmy 

of the Nation would be increased about $460 million annually. T 
average butterfat production of the 950,000 cows in dairy herd in 
provement associations is being increased about 3° pounds a ye: 
resulting in an increased income to their owners of about $2% millio 


annually 


DAIRY CATTLE BREEDING, FEEDING, AND MANAGEMEN' 


Senator Russetit. About how much is the increase among grow: 
that are not in these dairy herd improvement associations? Th 
has been a tremendous increase in productivity per cow? 

Dr. Reep. The 1950 Agricultural Statistics show the aver: 
butterfat production of all cows to be 177 pounds in 1930 and 2 
pounds in 1949 

Senator Russeiy. Of course, you have vour very finest anim: 
and your best facilities in your dairy herd improvement associatio 
as a rule, do you not? 

Dir. Reep. Yes, they : are above the average 

Senator Russe. The man in the improvement association 
really working for improvement. He is improving his breed, 
proving his feed, improving his barns, and everything in connect 
with his production 

Dr. Reep. I have just been up in northern Michigan, wher 
have loaned out some Red Dane bulls from a herd brought f: 
Denmark. In 1938, we loaned these bulls to dairymen up th 
because we wanted to prove their transmitting ability. At that tu 
the butterfat production of most of the herds where these bulls wi 
placed was very low. Most of them now average over 300 pou 
of b itterfat 

Senator Russeiy_. What strain is that? 

Dr. Reep. Red Dane But it does not make any difference wl 
vou have, if you have the right kind of breeding back of you 

enator Russe.u. If you had a breeder here, he would argue w 
vou on that 1 won't. But this Red Dane is an unusually 
Milk produc r? 

Dr. Reep. They came from Denmark. They bred them up 
there in the last 50 or 60 years. Their average production per co 
75 percent of which are Red Danes, is higher than ours. We brou 
them in for research purposes because we wanted to find wheth 
they were really any better than ours. They have been testing « 
in Denmark since 1896, long before we started, and they have 
gradually weeding out the poor cows and have raised their le) 
production by this selection. 

Senator Russeiy. Well, we do that to a lesser degree here. A m 


sells off his low producers 
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Dr. Reep. That is right; if he knows which ones to sell. 

Senator Russeii. Well, the man who is actually milking 
knows pretty well. 

Dr. Reep. He should of course. 

Senator Russe.__. When you bred these Danish bulls out there. did 
vou have cows of the same breed? 

Dr. REED. No; these were herds of mixed breeding 

Senator Cuavez. Good old Americans? 

Dr. Resp. Absolutely. They were just every color, and a mixture 
of several breeds, just like you find in almost any community. I was 
un Michigan last Friday. We have been working up there since 1938 
and 5 of the Danish bulls are in artificial breeding studs. About 35 
yulls are being used by farmers. Last vear they bred 6,000 cows to 
these bulls. 

Senator CHavez. They have developed a pretty good strain? 

Dr. Resp. Oh, ves 

Senator Cuavez. Where all the animals have the characteristics o! 
the Red Dane? 

Dr. Reep. After three or four crosses they are all solid red, regard 
less of the color of the foundation stock. 

Senator Russe..t. How many bulls did vou send up there originally? 

Dr. Reep. All told, we have sent about 70 bulls up there. They 
have, as I previously pointed out materially increased the milk pro- 
duction of the herds in which they were used. The biggest milk 
producer on vour Atlanta market is using one of our new crosses—a 
Sindhi—Jersey bull. And Mr. Neely has been interested in this 
work 

Senator Russeiu. Frank Neely? 

Dr. Reep. Yes 

! will continue here, then, if | may 

Senator Russe... Yes; | was just interested in that point 


ARTIFICIAL BREEDING 


Dr. Reep. The development of artificial breeding during recent 
vears emphasizes the value of the research being conducted by the 
Bureau and the peed for continuing, intensifying, and perhaps re 
directing certain phases of research in dairy cattle breeding in orde1 
that artificial breeding will be practiced on a more scientific basis 
This need is emphasized by the fact that one out of every eight cows 
s now being bred artifically. Better germ plasm will of necessits 
have to be developed and more intensive research will be required Lo 
ascertain the causes and remedies for male sterility in order to extend 
the period of usefulness of proved dairy sires. Then, too, it is essen- 
tial to eliminate from the dairy herds of the country those females 
that are potentially low producers. This culling should be accom- 
plished at an early age in order to avoid the labor and feed costs of 
raising heifers to producing age only to find they are inferior in milk- 
producing capacity. Through its research in animal physiology, the 
Bureau has devised a method of evaluating the potential producing 
ability of dairy heifers by palpation of the developing mammary 
gland at 4 to 5 months of age. 

Senator Russeiy. That cannot be absolutely accurate, can it, 
Doctor. Can you tell anything about a heifer at 4 or 5 months? 
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Dr. Reep. Oh, yes. We have got a lot of records. We have be 
working in a small way out here with our herd, and now we are getti 
more cooperation from the States. We palpate the udders of heife: 
from 3 to 6 months of age and record our findings. When th: 
heifers come into milk production the Jersey heifers with the high 
udder grades produced 2,000 pounds more milk than those with ¢] 
lower grades. In the case of Holsteins the difference is somewh 
larger. Fifteen agricultural experiment stations are now cooperati: 
in this project 

Senator Russeiy. With all this artificial insemination and | 
tvpe of stuff, it would not be long until you have some kind of synth 
cow 

Dr. Reep. It is possible. 

Senator Cuavez. You will not need the Red Danes. 

Dr. Reep. That is right. 


NUTRITION RESEARCH 


In the field of dairy cattle nutrition, research of vital importan 
to the dairy industry is being conducted. Many phases of the subj: 
are under investigation and results of these investigations will ha 
n profound effect upon the economic stability of the dairy imdustr 


MILK AND MILK PRODUCTS RESEARCH 


Approximately 50 percent of all milk produced is used in tly 
preparation of milk and cream for consumption in fluid form. Thi 
public welfare and the economic stability of the dairy industrn 
demand that these products shall be clean and palatable and 
processed and handled that their sanitary and nutritive qualities 
are retained. These conditions can be obtained only through chemic: 
bacteriological, and technological research. Many of the basic pri 
ciples are known and have been applied; others remain to be discover 
The other 50 percent of all milk produced is used in the manufact: 
of dairy products. The per capita consumption of manufactur 
dairy products is much lower in this country than in most other dai: 
countries due in a measure to the inferior quality of much of ¢! 
domestic product which, in turn, is attributed to a lack of knowled 
of the fundamental principles involved and also to a lack of scienti 
control of manufacturing processes. In the manufacture of prima: 
products from milk, enormous quantities of byproducts, such as ski: 
milk, buttermilk, and whey, are obtained. Although the cost 
producing the milk solids in these byproducts is nearly as great 
the cost of producing the milk fat, adequate methods for convertin 
the solids of these byproducts into human food have been devis 
only to a limited extent; therefore, another phase of the Bureau's 
research program is directed toward the discovery of the basic pri: 
ciples involved in manufacturing milk into various products an 
through application of these principles to improve the quality, redu 
the costs of manufacture, and thereby bring about greater and mo I 
efficient utilization. 

Senator Cuavez. Can you elaborate there, Doctor? What ha‘ 
you in mind in the way of food products that could be obtained fron 
the buttermilk and the skim milk and the whey? b 
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Dr. Reep. We have several products that have been developed 
from these byproducts within the last few vears. We have a new 
cheese spread made from whey proteins that, from the interest being 
taken in it by the industry, is going to prove to be very beneficial and 
will save a lot of whey protein for human food that otherwise goes to 
waste. 

Then we have developed a formula for a buttermilk ice cream that 
s quite an improvement over the regular ice cream. There are a 
rood many other products that have been made from time to tims 
We are still working on some of the products that we have had for 
vears. We haven't solved all the problems; as to dried milk, for 
example, we find if it is to be used for a certain purpose, it has to be 
made in a certain way, and for another product by a different method, 
ind soon. We haven't worked out all the problems on evaporated 
milk, not by any means. So there are a lot of those problems that are 
onfronting us. As some say,‘‘ Well, you never stop.”” The problems 
keep on coming. 

Right now we are developing more uses for the whey solids, which 
ire rich in vitamins, as vou know, and for the skim milk and other 
products in bakery goods and soups. We have produced a whey soup 
that one of the big soup companies in the country has taken over. It 
has taken over the process, and is using whey solids as a filler to give a 
body to soup. Itis very popular. Hundreds of thousands of pounds 
of whey are being processed and used for that purpose at the present 
time 

Senator Cuavez. Thank vou. 


CONSUMER DEMAND FOR YOGURT AND CLABBER 


Senator Russeii. Dector, some man has written a book recent!y 
entitled ‘‘Look Better and Live Longer: Of course, that idea is 
ttuned to the constant aspirations of all the human family. And he 
has instituted a rage for yogurt. I tried it two or three times. 
When | Was 2 boy we had clabber. We would eat it every Sunday 
particularly Ve would have a gr 


=! 


eat big earthen crock of 
abber. This vogurt tastes like a sour elabber. How do thev mak: 

t vorurt? 
- Reep. I will let Dr. Holm explain thet. We have been run 
eath since the article that vou referred to came out. Of course, 
ervbody wants to look better and live longer, and since the author 
1 it would do it, I imagine the demand for vogurt has increased 

3] lerably 
Dr. Hoitm. Yogurt is a soured milk. The organisms used are a 
learicus orgenism, one that grows at a high temperature called a 
doa third organism, which thev claim has some 


r 


| 


rmophile, an 
mvsterious powers, called a yogurti organism. As far as we know, 
he vogurti organism is just a veriant on a bulgaricus. So as far as 
can see, vogurt is just another soured milk It has one advan- 
re in that is is made from a higher solids milk than the other fer- 
ited milks. Some people do not like to drink buttermilk, since 
ags them a little bit. This vogurt is eaten with a spoon. It is 
re like a eustard. They will eat that, where they can’t drink 
ttermilk. It really has its place as a sour milk, but as far as any 
D ysl ‘ous ef ct it may have we hay e our doubts 
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Senator Russeuu. | have eaten it, and as I have said, I was part 
raised on clabber. What advantage, if any, does it have over clabbe: 
Clabber is just a sour milk, is it not? 

Dr. Hou. It is usually prepared with one of the lactic organism: 
ves. 
Senator Cuavez. I was reared, Doctor, on clabber. but it was m 
sour 

Dr. Reep. There is sweet clabbec and sour clabber. 

Senator Cuavez. This was sweet clabber. And I believe | 
actually weaned on it. There is the little lumpy cheese, you knoy 
and the whey. And we liked the whey on a really warm day 
was delicious. They still have it in my State. Up in my State 
people have the good old-fashioned mountain goats, not improv 
strains, and they daily make cheese, you know, out of clabber 

Senator Russeuu. | ate a big bow! of eclabber last Sunday rig 
and | have always liked it. I do not know whetber it is becaus 
ate it as a bov But the advertisement is a failure if yogurt 
superior to cl: ibber, because I know a lot of clabber eaters who neith 
look better nor live longer. 


NEED FOR NATIONAL LEADERSHIP IN DAIRY RESEARCH 


Dr. Reep. The magnitude of the dairy industry and the mult 
plicities and intricacies of the problems which it presents and whic! 
must necessarily be attacked and their solutions developed if t! 
economic position of the industry and those engaged therein is to 
improved and the health of all the ey of the Nation is to 
maintained, call for national leadership » direct a sound and cor 
prehensive research program. 


GENERAL EFFECTS OF HOUSE REDUCTION 


The question, Mr. Chairman, ts: Are we to discontinue enti 
or seriously curtail research which is so important to this indus 
and to the Nation in peacetimes as well as in times of emergency 

The reduction in funds will require that such actions be taken. W 
shall have to curtail our research in breeding at field stations and at 
State experiment stations where we have cooperative projects und 
way. We shall have to discontinue or curtail projects dealing wi 
dairy cattle nutrition and physiology and those involved in th: 
utilization of milk products and byproducts in the manufacture o! 
ice cream and certain types of cheese and on the prevention of spoil 
of dried milks. The reduction in funds for the dairy herd-improv: 
ment project will require the elimination of eight clerks. Such 
reduction in personnel would materially reduce the number of recor 
that could be handled during a vear. We estimate that a reductio 
of eight clerks would reduce by 140,000 the number of records analyz 
a year, and the number of sires proved annually would be reduced 
1,200. This would create a serious situation. Our inability to analy 
all records received would deprive farmer-members of dairy het 
improvement associations, State extension services, and others, 0! 
information concerning the performance of their animals, which ts so 
essential to them in any program for improving the inherent producin 
efficiency of their herds. 
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Senator RusskEL L. W hv did vou allot suc th a large proport: ion of your 
reduction to this particular activity, Dr. Reed? 

Dr. Reep. That is about the same percentage cut that was applied 
to other projects. It is a little less than 10 percent. Our cut was 
about 8.7 percent, I think; and the allotment for this project is a 
little over $300,000. 

Mr. Kemper. Just about the same ratio; yes. 


RELATION OF WORK TO DEFENSE EFFORI 


Dr. Reep. I should like to emphasize that all of these projects 
are re sre d to the defense effort because they are concerned with the 
production, conservation, and utilization of a vital food. The objec- 
tive of breeding research being conducted by the Bureau, including 
the dairy herd improvement association project, is to increase the 
milk-producing efficiency of the Nation’s dairy cows through the 
application of scientific methods of breeding, feeding, and manage- 
ment, and the wider dissemination of the influence of dairy sires 
whose capacity for transmitting the ability for high levels of milk 
and butterfat production to their female progeny has been proved. 
The production of adequate quantities of quality milk is of paramount 
importance in any national emergence 

The utilization of milk products a by products in the manufacture 
of such food products as ice cream and cheese, concentrated milks 
and dried skim milk, provides a means for greatly increasing the 
domestic food supply by a greater utilization of large quantities of 
milk solids now produced but not used for human foods, thereby also 
making larger quantities of milk available to the armed services. 
The development of methods for preventing spoilage of dried milks is 
one project in which the military is intensely interested. 


RESEARCH ON MINERAL DEFICIENCIES IN SOILS 


While the project dealing with the influence of mineral deficiencies 
in soils on crop yields and nutritive value is a long-time one, the results 
of this research could play a vital role in the defense effort. In order 
to produce the quantities of foods required, commercial fertilizers will 
be used in much larger amounts. The purpose of this project is to 
iscertain, if possible, the effect of fertilizer treatments in varying 
amounts on plants and animals. 


FURTHER EFFECT OF REDUCTION 


In addition to that, Mr. Chairman, | would like to make a few 
remarks about our Bureau. It is one of the small bureaus. About 
70 percent of our funds are expended for personnel. The remaining 
) percent is used to maintain our herds and laboratories. In working 
with animals you just cannot stop research and pick it up later 
because if you do you lose all or a large part of what has been accom- 
plished. In other words, if the work is disrupted you have to start 
ill over again and that is not sound business. 


85004—5 1——-15 
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CATTLE IMPROVEMENT INVESTIGATIONS 


Just for illustration, we are conducting a research project with cat 
involving about 155 animals which should be of the greatest valu: 
the dairy industry. I am talking about a breeding project to bene! 
small farmers, those with five, six, or seven cows. They have be 
breeding their cows to all sorts of bulls. What I refer to is a progra 
for crossing breeds; not that we want to mix up our breeds, but be 
farmers are crossing breeds promiscuously. Less than 10 percent 
all of our cattle are registered cattle. What we are trying to do is 
give dairymen a pattern to use if they are going to cross bree 
Completed production records on 125 crossbred heifers show that 
first-cross heifers produced 30 percent more milk than their mothe: 

It takes money to carry those things out. Now, if we are go 
to have to stop some of this work, even if we only stop 15 or 20 px 
cent of it, it will put us back. 

We were fortunate after many years’ work to get some Ind 
cattle that had dairy characteristics to cross with our native catt 
in order to build a heat-resistant breed for the South. We hav 
made wonderful progress on that project. 

Senator Russeiit. They have been crossing them for beef catt 
for quite a long time; have they not? 

Dr. Reep. Oh, yes; they have. Here is a picture of a group 
heifers that have finished their records. 


We think this is an excellent program. The southern experiment 


stations have welcomed it. We are cooperating in Florida, Sout 


Carolina, Georgia, Texas, and Louisiana. We have a station of ow 


own in Louisiana, as you know, at Jeanerette. 


We have crossed these India cattle with Jerseys. Those are thy 


crosses. That first cow [indicating] made 645 pounds of fat as 
2-vear-old 

Senator Russeiy. They lose all that hump on the first cross? 

Dr. Reep. Practically. And on the second cross with the Jersey 
they lose all of it. They still have a little longer ear than the Jerse) 

We have 44 Sindhi crosses at Beltsville of which these [indicating 
are the oldest. If these are lost through a budget cut we will hay 
to start all over again. 

In Louisiana we have 70 of these Sindhi crosses. We are not on 
crossing them with Jerseys there, but also with Holsteins and Brow: 
Swiss. We think perhaps the Brown Swiss will make the best cross 
Judging by the production of the Sindhi crosses they should be a gr 
help to the dairy herds in the South where the average productio! 
is very low. 

Senator Cuavez. Very expensive. 


Dr. Reep. Very. This work is started and the southern experiment 


stations are participating in it. 
INCOME FROM SALE OF MILK AND MILK PRODUCTS 


Now, we are different from other bureaus because we are require: 
to maintain these large herds of experimental breeding stock in ord: 
to conserve the germ plasm. We turn ali the money received fron 
sales of milk and butterfat to the Treasury. This amounts to abo 
$150,000 a year. 
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Senator Russeiy. Your annual income from the sale of milk and 
milk products is about $150,000? 

Dr. Reep. Approximately that. 

Mr. Kemper. A little less than that now. I will give you the 
figures, Mr. Chairman. 

They are estimated at $70,800 for the last fiscal year, the fiscal 
vear just closed. We do not have the final figure, but I imagine the 
final figure will not vary greatly from that amount. 

Dr. Reep. I thought it was a little higher than that. But even 
that is a lot. 

But the only thing I want to emphasize and reemphasize is that 
we are trying to establish a new strain of cattle for the hot climates. 
We have heat chambers at Beltsville and at Jeanerette in which we 
are making critical tests of the reactions of animals of various breed 
combinations to the heat stress of 105 

Senator Cuavez. Have you any producing in Louisiana? 

Dr. Reep. We have about 40. 

Senator CHAavrez. What is the increase? 

Dr. Resp. They began to calve along in January. We haven't 
a complete report on that, but I should say they are running 5 to 10 
percent ahead of Jerseys. And they are all fed alike. 

Senator Russeii. You mean these cross-bred cattle are producing 
more than the pure Jerseys? 

Dr. Reep. Yes. 

Senator Russexu. I did not know the Brahman was much of a 
milk animal. 

Dr. Reep. Well, there are thirty-odd breeds of Brahman cattle in 
India. 

Senator Russeuu. This is a different breed from the beef Brahman? 

Dr. Reep. Oh, yes. There are three dairy breeds of Brahman 
{nd we have what we think is the best. We imported two heifers 
and two bulls. They come from a herd that will average around 
4.000 pounds of milk. We are crossing them on cows in this country 
of a higher level of production, and because of hybrid vigor the crosses 
are producing at a higher level than would be expected. 

I just want to leave with vou one thought, that the maintenance 
and development of these cattle is one of our principal jobs. We 
are well on the way to developing these strains of cattle. Any cur- 
tailment now would set us back tremendously. 

Senator Russeiu. We are glad to have heard you, Doctor, and we 
will give what vou have said every consideration when we come to 
mark up the bill. 

Of course, we are dealing with a condition and not a theory in con- 
nection with these appropriation bills in the Senate, but we will see 
what can be done about it. I commend you for your enthusiasm 
in your work. 

Thank you very much, gentlemen. 


[It is almost 1 o’clock. We will take a recess until 2:15. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 
Senator Russet. The committee will come to order. 
Bureau or AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY 


STATEMENTS OF DR. G. E. HILBERT, CHIEF, BUREAU OF AGRICUL. 
TURAL AND INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY; C. F. SPEH, ASSISTANT 
CHIEF, BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL CHEM. 
ISTRY; DR. G. W. IRVING, ASSISTANT CHIEF, BUREAU OF AGRI- 
CULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY; DR. J. R. MATCHETT, 
ASSISTANT CHIEF, BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL AND INDUS. 
TRIAL CHEMISTRY; DR. W. M. SCOTT, ASSISTANT CHIEF, BU- 
REAU OF AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY; H. A. 
DONOVAN, ASSISTANT CHIEF, BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY; DR. B. T. SHAW, DEPUTY ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH ADMINISTRATION; E. L 
STRUTTMANN, BUDGETARY AND FISCAL OFFICER, AGRICUL- 
TURAL RESEARCH ADMINISTRATION ; AND RALPH S. ROBERTS, 
DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE 


SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS 
(The justification and classification schedule follow :) 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
House hearings, pt. I, p. 359) 


comparable with 1952 budget and as reduced 


\ppropriat Ion, 1951 
ba 


970. 000 


, 967, 000 


under sec. 1214 7 
Estimate, 1952 i 
House bill, 1952 ‘ 


Reduction of $767,000 below estimate. 


7. 200, 000 


inalysis of House action on 1952 hudget estimates 


Budget esti House bil 
mate 


Linhwtes 
lue to providing a direct appropriation to 
es Administration for certair 
reviously paid from this appropriatior 
n imposed by Hous« 


Pave 12. line 5: Strike out ‘‘$7,200,000” and insert in lieu thereof ‘‘S7 
the estimate, or an increase of $767,000 
The House committee report, page 8, contains the following stateme 


967.0 
nt 


o this item:, 4 
“The committee approves $7.200.000 for this Bureau for 1952, a reduct 
‘recent from the appropriation level for 1951 and t! 


approximately LO pe _ bane 
by this Bureau in the field 


estimates tor 1952 7 he work be ing done 
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agents is extremely important in the current emergency. The reduction, which 

recommended in the interest of economy, will require a complete reevaluation 
of the work of the Bureau and the elimination of those projects which are less 
mportant to the welfare of the country at this time.’ 

In accordance with instructions of the Secretary based upon a general directive 
of the President, the program of this Bureau was critically reviewed several 
months ago and reoriented, within the scope of the Bureau’s authorization, to 
assure Maximum contribution to the country’s defense effort All projects on 
which the Bureau is now engaged and for the support of which the full amount of 

budget estimates is required, have the endorsement of the armed services or 
other defense agencies, or are designed to help the Nation meet the expanded 
food requirements placed upon it. The research projects on which the Bureau is 
now engaged in the reoriented program have been planned to assure the most 
ficient utilization of personnel and facilities 

The reduction in appropriation as provided by House action would compel 
elimination of many important projects as described below: 

; 5 


j - 
Cereal and othe forage crops utili ation inves 


wr the evaluation of alcohol-fuel properties, an important part of oe im oO 
emergency fuels now under study by the armed services; projects designed to 
reduce spoilage of rough and processed rice during storage and to improve milling 
methods to increase vield of a rice; the development of a process for obtaining 
alcohol or starch from seed of cane sorgo, a potential domestic-sugar source; all 
studies on modification of ea heat flours to improve the flavor and other charac- 
teristics of on goods 


(Cotton and othe fibre crop ililization investigations, $8 


gations, S124 125. Engine studis 
the 
*t 


d ; i Developme nt of 
ght-woven cotton fabrics to impart wind and water resistance for such military 
ses as Outer garments, tents and tarpaulins; studies designed to impart flame re- 

sistance and weatl e res ance to cotton fabrics reqdt tired for the Armed Forces 
1) by the use of dyes and (2) by modification of the cotton by a process known as 
irboxvmet! 

Fruit and vegetable utilization investiqations, $8 203,799 Phases of research on the 


Viation 


improvement of foods for the Armed Forces including investigations on the prepara 
tion of frozen concentrate fron grapef lit Juice; on the canning of sweet potatos 
a food high in vitamin n the processing technology of frozen peas and corn a 
as their stability i orage under adverse conditions; on the pilot plant 

ication of antibiotics in preservation of canned vegetables, a process prom 
major improvement in color, flavor, texture and nutritive value Work o1 
production of animal feeds from vegetable cannery wastes which waquld provide 
large supplement to our feed supply. 

Oilseed utilization tnvestigations, $120,311 Formulation from sovbean meal of 
adhesives for packages to meet the Quartermaster Corps requirements for satis 
factory athe vl ance from 80 deer below zero to 160 above zero deve opme! 

f quick drving military paints and varnishes from domestic sovbean oil; detoxifica- 

ftung meal sothat an: itional 18,000 tons of high protein meal can be made 
available as a safe livestock feed for increased meat production; development of an 
edible flour from cotton 1 meal yrovide essential protein nutrients for mass 
feeding rations 

Sugar and special plants utilization investigations, $90,050.—Investigations on 
nereasing vield of sugar from sugar beets; certain phases in the development of 

commercial method for the production from turpentine of new raw materials 

serve as a base for turbo-jet lubricants; increasing the insecticidal activitic 

nicotine, and work on preparation of nicotine products of potential use for 
control of plant and animal pests; this will result in the elimination of all of the 
sureau’s utilization work on tob ACO. 

Poultry, dairy and anima prod icts utilization invest gations, $115.860. Devel- 
opment of a practical process for improving palatability of canned poultry meat 
army rations by the use of antibiotics; research on the effect of fluctuating tem- 
peratures on the storage of frozen poultry; development of practical textile fibers 
from domestically produced proteins to supplement and extend our limited 
domestic wool supplies development of commercial methods for the production 
f raw materials for use in making plastics from milk byproducts; studies to 
improve the keeping quality of lard, an important factor which limits the use by 
the Armed Forces of animal fats in shortening 

lori iltural residues utilization investigations, $31,786 The de velopme nt of 
methods for making, from corncobs and oat hulls, essential components of the 
newer airplane and other special military lubricants. 
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Salaries and expenses 


Increases 
decreases ( 


. Budget 
Standard classification —- - estimate, | House bill Hou 
- 1952 House bill 
compared | wit! 
with 1951 bu 


est 


Personal services 

Permanent positions 2 $6, 143, 675 5, 429, 902 
rt-time and temporary positions 41,009 HO2 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week bas 2. 369 
Payment above basic rates +, 900 
Total personal services 673 

Deduct charges for quarters and sub- 
sistence ; 324 
349 
000 
5, 350 
, 150 
52, 050 
5, 932 
575 
+4, 700 
204 
000 
7, 690 


Net personal services 
Travel 
Transportation of things 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment... 
Lands and structures 
T'axes and assessments 
Total direct obligations , 000 
Transfer in 1952 estimates from “‘ National 
Institutes of Health, Public Health Serv- 
ice, Federal Security Agency”’. : 000 
Reduction pursuant to sec. 1214. 000 


Total appropriation or estimate 7 000 


PROGRAM AND PERFORMANCE a 


Senator Russeiy. Dr. Hilbert, I believe you will present the case 
for the Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry? 

Dr. Hiisertr. Correct. 

Senator RusseLty. You may proceed. 

Dr. Hiiserrt. I| have a brief statement which summarizes the status 
of the Bureau and the effect of the proposed cuts of the House com- 
mittee. May I have your permission to read that? 

Senator Russeiyi. You certainly may. 

Dr. Hitsert. The Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial Chem- 
istry is, as you are aware, one of the bureaus of the Department which 
devotes the funds that the Congress appropriates to it solely to re- 
search. The Bureau has no regulatory or control activities under its 
jurisdiction. Its research is directed toward the improvement of 
products made from agricultural commodities and the development of 
new and extended food, feed, and industrial uses for such materials 
These investigations have been productive both in peace and wat 
in peace, by helping to enhance the income of the farmer by develop- 
ing more profitable outlets for his products; in war, by assuring max- 
imum efficient military and civilian use of vital food, feed, and fiber 
crops. Each year, the Bureau has called to the attention of this 
committee and the corresponding committee in the House, the man) 
instances in which its research has resulted in developments that hav: 
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satisfied both of these requirements in the peace and war periods that 
the country has experienced. 

However, it is not of the Bureau’s accomplishments that I wish to 
speak today but rather of the many pressing problems in the utiliza- 
tion of agricultural materials that are now being actively attacked 
but still await solution, and of how the reduction in this Bureau’s 
appropriation proposed by the House would reduce and eliminate 
lines of research which should be continued in the interest of the 
public welfare during the current critical years. 


RESEARCH FOR DEFENSE PROGRAM 


When the full impact of the Korean situation first became felt early 
in the 1951 fiscal year, the Bureau gave intensive attention to the 
reorientation of its utilization research program to the end that its 
total appropriation would be applied, within its authority, to the 
research and development projects of greatest immediate importance 
to the national welfare in this emergency. In this critical and exhaus- 
tive review of its research program, the Bureau was guided by the 
directive of the President and the Secretary of Agriculture and by the 
advice of agricultural and industrial collaborators, the Agricultural 
Research Administration and the advisory committees which were 
authorized by the Congress in the Research and Marketing Act of 
1946. Requests and suggestions concerning urgent defense problems 
were obtained through hundreds of personal contacts between mem- 
bers of the Bureau staff and the Research and Development groups 
of the Quartermaster Corps, the Engineer Corps, the Ordnance Corps, 
the Chemical Corps and the Surgeon General’s office, as well as with 
the Munitions Board, the Office of Naval Research, the Naval Re- 
search Laboratory, the Air Force Research and Development Com- 
mand, the Office of Rubber Reserve, the Atomic Energy Commission 
and the National Research Council. These organizations together 
constitute the highest and best informed authority as to this country’s 
present and future needs in the agricultural and military fields. All 
have emphasized the importance of the Bureau’s work in the emer- 
gency ; the advisory committees have urged that research be continued 
at least at the peacetime level. 

The House committee was informed during our hearings in January 
1951 that reorientation of the Bureau’s program was all but com- 
pleted and that to prosecute this program effectively the full amount 
of the budget estimates would be required. Since that time, the 
Bureau has given attention to the further reorientation of its research 
program in the light of suggestions and requests that have been 
brought to us by other agencies within the defense establishment. 
It is realized that this reorientation process must be continuous to 
assure that the Bureau’s funds are being expended on research prob- 
lems having the very highest. priority from the standpoint of national 
security and national welfare and the very greatest urgency from the 
standpoint of need for immediate solution. As a result of all these 
considerations, the Bureau is now operating under a research program 
completely devoted to agricultural utilization problems of primary 
defense significance; and it will continue to do so in the fiscal year 
1952 to the fullest degree possible with the funds that the Congress 
appropriates for this work. 
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HOUSE COMMITTEE ACTION 


In the report of the House committee appears the following state- 
ment relevant to the appropriation for this Bureau: 

The committee approves $7,200,000 for this Bureau in 1952, a reductior 
approximately 10 percent from the appropriation level for 1951 and the budg 
estimates for 1952. The work being done by this Bureau in the field of f 
preservation and utilization, and the development of new drugs and other lif 
saving agents is extremely important in the current emergency. The reducti 
which is recommended in the interest of economy, will require a completé reeva 
ation of the work of the Bureau and the elimination of those projects which are 
less important to the welfare of the country at this time. 

In accord with the request of the House committee, the Bureau h 
reevaluated its research program, project by project, in a sinc 
effort to ascertain which of its projects are less important than others 
to the welfare of the country at this time. As a result of this con 
prehensive reevaluation, the Bureau respectfully submits that its 
original convictions concerning the importance of each'of its project 
have been confirmed. The Bureau is also convinced that its planne: 
program assures the most efficient utilization of the personnel and 
facilities that can be supported by the full amount of the Budget 
estimates. In applying the reduction proposed by the House, there- 
fore, the Bureau would be compelled to eliminate many projects fron 
its research program which are of great importance. You hav 
before you, in the explanatory notes, detailed statements indicating 
the specific projects which must be eliminated to meet the 10 percent 
reduction proposed bv the House. 

I should like, with your permission, to illustrate briefly by means 
of a few examples, how the effectiveness of the Bureau’s research 
program must be reduced if the House reduction stands. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE UTILIZATION INVESTIGATIONS 


For vears men have sought a method for sterilizing certain food 
stuffs without subjecting them to the deleterious influence of th 
drastic heating that assures safety and stability at the expense 
palatability Research on control of microbiological activity 
preserved foods by antibiotics, work initiated by the Bureau, offers 
substantial promise of solving this important problem. The proje 
has urgent military implications, since it would, when successfull) 
developed, increase the palatability of many canned and frozen ratio! 
items. Cessation of technological work on the application of th: 
process to animal products before it has been brought to a success! 
conclusion would be most unfortunate. 


RESEARCH ON COTTON FABRICS 


Cotton is essential to the production of clothing and shelter for the 
Armed Forces because of its strength and excellent wearing qualities 
As a result of the increasing use of fire as a weapon of warfare, th: 
Supply Services for the Army, Navy, and Air Force have stressed 
the need for improvements in the fire resistance of cotton. Increasing 
the water resistance of cotton fabrics designed for military use also ts 
of great importance. Therefore the Bureau’s reoriented cotto! 
research program is designed to place maximum effort on thes 
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problems. The reduction in this effort, which the cut proposed by 
the House will necessitate, will delay the development of fire- and 
water-resistant cotton products to the extent that they may not be 
available to the Armed Forces in their time of vreatest need. 

Senator Russeiy. Dr. Hilbert, has not a great deal of the work in 
that field been done at the regional laboratory in New Orleans? 

Dr. Hirsert. There was a great deal of work done on that problem 
during the last war. 

Senator Russeiy. I was down there, and they showed me some 
tarpaulins and other materials made from cotton, which they claimed 
were much more resistant to water and that it was going to be of 
great benefit, particularly in the Pacific areas where they have exces- 
sive rainfall and climatic conditions, that it would last much longer. 
Do you people benefit by the work that they do? 

Dr. Hittpert. Yes; we do. We have established close liaison with 
the Department of Defense in working with them on these problems. 

Senator Russe... That work was actually done by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, this work to which I had reference to. 

Dr. Hitserr. We (this Bureau’s southern regional research labo- 
ratory in New Orleans) worked on this fire resistance and weather 
resistance problem during World War II, and we did make certain 
improvements. The improvements made, however, do not meet the 
conditions that we are faced with at the present time. When I say 
the increased use of flame warfare, I am referring to the use of the 
napalm bomb, burning out of tanks and planes. 

Senator Russeiu. | assume the flame-thrower and other instru- 
ments of warfare? 

Dr. Htrperr. Yes 

Dr. SHaw. Senator, the southern laboratory is one of the units of 
this Bureau. 

Senator Russeuu. | thought all the laboratories were under this 
Bureau. 

Dr. Suaw. That is right. 

Senator Russe_it. You may proceed, Doctor. 


ALCOHOL INJECTION IN INTERNAL COMBUSTION ENGINES 


Dr. Hitsertr. The Bureau has for some years conducted research 
to determine the role of alcohol injection in internal combustion 
engines. Several branches of the armed services are actively partici- 
pating in these studies with particular reference to military engines and 
motor vehicles. It has been shown conclusively that alcohol materi- 
ally raises the octane performance of the inferior gasolines that may 
have to be made and used during an emergency. It is also known that 
the use of alcoholic fuels instead of highly leaded petroleum fuels 
diminishes engine wear. Finally, supplies of alcohol can frequently 
be obtained in allied countries; whereas high octane fuels would need 
to be transported from this country to most, if not all, theaters of war. 
In view of these considerations it would appear reasonable for usto 
continue the fundamental investigations now under way. A curtail- 
ment in funds would require elimination of these fundamental studies 
and seriously impair and retard this Bureau’s integrated research 
program on alcoholic motor fuels. 
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RESEARCH ON NEW SOURCE OF SEBACIC ACID 


Of paramount importance in the manufacture of plastics an 
turbo-jet and other military lubricants is sebacic acid. The ray 
material from which sebacic acid is now derived is castor oil, a strate 
chemical that is being stockpiled and allocated currently to mos: 
essential end-uses because of scarce supplies. A promising mn 
source of sebacic acid is the corncob, of which there is an almos 
unlimited supply. Intensive research is now being carried out 
develop a practical method of producing lubricant derivatives fro: 
corncobs. If the House reduction stands, the Bureau’s work in t! 
field must be eliminated—a situation which is contrary to our over-a 
national emergency preparedness activities. 


DEVELOPMENT OF ADHESIVES FROM SOYBEAN MEAL 


The Bureau has contributed substantially to the development o 
industrial adhesives from soybean meal. In the course of thes 
studies, Bureau scientists have acquired knowledge and skills whic! 
encourage industry and the military to consult the Bureau frequently 
when new problems involving vegetable adhesives arise. The Bure: 
is now conducting research to formulate, from soybean meal, adhesives 
for packages to meet Quartermaster Corps requirements for satis- 
factory performance in temperatures ranging from 80° below zero 
to 160° above zero. Such packages are essential for safe and efficient 
transportation of foods, clothing, munitions, and other material under 
the extreme climatic conditions that may be met in global war. This 
work would have to be eliminated if the House reduction stands 

Senator Russeuu. Is there any place where the temperature goes 
down to 80° below zero? 

Dr. Hitserr. In the Arctic it frequently gets down to —60 
The Army, of course, attempts to be prepared for the most serious 
conditions that may be met, and these are the requirements of th: 
Quartermaster Corps. 

Senator Russe.iu. That leaves 20° leeway there in case they have 
a cold spell? 

Dr. Hirsert. That is right. Of course the 160° above zero is also 
a problem. 

Senator Russe.u. I would not have believed that it was that hot 
anywhere except that I landed one time at a place in the Near East 
when it was 140°, and I thought it was 200°. You just could not put 
your hand down on any metal because it would take your skin off 

Dr. Hi.perr. If these packages stand around anywhere in the 
open there is a tremendous amount of sun absorbed and it would be 
much higher than the normal temperature of the air. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE REDUCTION 


To resume my statement, the research involved in the illustrations 
cited is, we feel, of compelling importance; yet all of it, and mor 
must be eliminated if the House reduction stands. Moreover, | can 
give you what we feel is an equally compelling statement regarding 
the importance of each of the other projects upon which the Bureau !s 
engaged in its reoriented program, a copy of which I have here before 
me, and which is available for your information if you wish it. 
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Senator Russeii. You set out most of those in your general 
statement? 

Dr. Hitserr. That is right, the projects that will be eliminated 
are in that detailed statement. 


DEFENSE UTILIZATION OF AGRICULTURAL CROPS 


In conclusion, I should like to emphasize that in time of war, the 
ability of this country to produce food and fiber is equally as important 
as its ability to produce armament. To maintain our supplies of 
agricultural products at the needed high levels with the least over- 
burdening of our farm-land resources, a real effort must be made to 
insure maximum efficient military and civilian use of the food, feed, 
and fiber crops produced under these conditions. It must be recog- 
nized, too, that agriculture not only produces the food, feed, and fiber 
that are indispensable in peace and war, but it also provides the raw 
materials that are essential for the production of many industrial and 
defense products, including natural and synthetic rubber, paints, 
varnishes, plastics, guncotton, antibiotics, pharmaceuticals, and many 
others. This is the role which this Bureau, through research is quali- 
fied and authorized to pursue and is pursuing to the fullest extent of 
the funds made available to it. To do this job, the Bureau can employ 
effectively the full amount of the budget estimate for 1952. The 
serious effect of the proposed House cut of $767,000 upon this Bureau’s 
ability to do the job is more readily recognized when it is understood 
that it will be superimposed on a cut of the Bureau’s appropriation 
for the past year from that of the fiscal year 1950 of $436,125. This 
would mean a total reduction in funds available to the Bureau in this 
2-year period of $1,203,125. One effect of this will be to reduce our 
permanent staff by 241, or from 1,598 less than 2 years ago, to 1,357. 


IMPROVEMENT OF HANDLING AND PROCESSING 


The Bureau is firmly convinced on the basis of its record that the 
investment of the additional man-hours of research which the restora- 
tion of the House reduction will permit, in developing improved 


methods of handling, processing, and utilizing food, feed, and fiber 
crops, will return the investment manyfold in terms of sorely needed 
agricultural and industrial manpower and the creation of new and 
better manufactured products essential for the Armed Forces in the 
present emergency. Our confidence stems from the fact that during 
World War II, research done in our laboratories led to many outstand- 
ing developments, two of which are widely known. These are peni- 
cillin and improved synthetic rubber. Penicillin, which saved the 
lives of both military and civilian personnel, not only became an 
industry worth more than $100 million per year, but also it pointed 
the way to the discovery of other important antibiotics (streptomycin, 
terramycin, aureomycin, chloromycetin, and others). The develop- 
ment of an improved emulsifier for synthetic rubber aided in over- 
coming a serious production problem, and thus contributed to a great 
increase in the supply and quality of GRS rubber at a critical period 
of the war when more rubber was urgently needed. In addition, this 
development has saved the country many millions of dollars. These 
are only two Bureau developments which I am calling to your atten- 
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tion, but these two alone, in my opinion, are of inestimable value. 
We are convinced that, if adequately supported and maintained, 
Bureau research will continue to pay huge dividends having great 
value in either peace or war. 


RESTORATION REQUESTED 


In the light of these considerations, the Bureau respectfully urges 
full restoration of the budget curtailment proposed by the House. 

Senator Russe.u. Is there any way that you can spread any of 
the funds that you have allocated for other work so that you can 
carry on this work with the possibility that something will come out 
of it? 

Dr. Hitsertr. The problem we are faced with is to get to the solu- 
tion of these problems as rapidly as possible, to make great strides 
within the next year or two, and if possible solve these problems 
For that reason we have thrown large numbers of men on a particular 
problem rather than you might say spread them rather thinly, having 
them attacking too many problems, in which case progress is rela- 
tively slow. 

I can give you examples by referring to a number of our problems 
if you would care to have that information. 


DEVELOPMENT OF PENICILLIN 


Senator Russeiy. Well, what I had in mind was that these great 
discoveries do not often grow out of having just a great deal of money 
or a large number of men. Penicillin, which you cited, you just 
somewhat stumbled over penicillin in the course of your investigation 
there. If you had set out to develop penicillin you might have spent 
four or five times as much money and twice as many people and not 
have developed it any more rapidly than you did. That is what | 
had in mind when I inquired whether you could spread the money 
more thinly and do the work on all of these projects instead of cutting 
out these valuable projects. 

Dr. Hitserr. In the case of penicillin we had as large a number 
as 65 men on that project at one time, and the reason for that was 
to make as much progress as was possible because time was of the 
essence. The experimental work had to be completed in order that 
industry could go ahead and produce it. If we had cut down ou 
force by half it would have taken us much longer to have gotten the 
information that we eventually developed. 

Senator Russeiyi. Well, | apparently did not use a very good illus- 
tration. I know that there are times when rather amazing discoveries 
are made and they are incidental to some other work and somewhat 
accidental to other work. 

Senator Corpon. Was not penicillin discovered by a man in 
England? 

Dr. Hinpert. May I answer that? 

Senator Russexy. Yes. 

Dr. Hitserr. Penicillin was discovered in 1928 by Sir Alexander 
Fleming in England. Fleming attempted to isolate penicillin and 
apply it therapeutically, but the product he obtained had a very short 
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life, and so he dropped his work. Work was resumed in 1940 by two 
English medical men, and they were able to improve on the life of 
penicillin, but they were having great difficulty in developing the 
best process, the cheapest process, the quickest process for producing 
penicillin. 

At that time England was being bombed, so they came to this 
country and solicited help. They came to the National Defense 
Research Council, which directed the two Englishmen to the Northern 
Regional Research Laboratory, directed them to that laboratory 
because we had available a large number of fermentologists as well as 
fermentation equipment. We were in a better position to attack that 
problem than anybody else in this country. 

The yield of penicillin produced by the mold was so low that it was 
practically impossible to meet the potential demands of penicillin 
by the method that the English had. So our job was to screen and 
search for additional molds that produced penicillin in large quantities 
as well as to find the best nutrient conditions for growing the mold. 
That was the development of the Northern Laboratory. That infor- 
mation was translated immediately into practice by industry. 

Senator Corpon. It is synthesized now, is it not? 

Dr. Hitperr. It is not synthesized at the present time; it is still 
being produced by fermentation. It has been synthesized on one 
occasion, but it costs so much that no one has gone ahead to synthe- 
size it. , 

To return to one of your first questions, Mr. Chairman, an idea 
comes from one man. But to develop that idea and exploit it requires 
a large team of workers to work out all of the details and also to 
apply it to an industrial scale. 

Senator Corpon. Do not all of the big pharmaceutical houses do 
that sort of work, such as Merck and the like of that, Lilly? 

Dr. Hitperr. On the production of antibiotics for medical pur- 
poses? 

Senator Corpon. Yes 

Dr. Hirserr. Yes; they do 

Senator Russeiu. If there are no further questions we thank you 
gentlemen for your presentation here. We will look into this item 
very carefully when we come to mark up this bill, bearing in mind 
your statement, 

Dr. Hirserr. Thank you, gentlemen. 
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BurREAU OF PLANT INpustTRY, Sorts, AND AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING 


STATEMENTS OF DR. R. M. SALTER, CHIEF, BUREAU OF PLANT 
INDUSTRY, SOILS, AND AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING; DR. 
F. P. CULLINAN, ASSISTANT CHIEF, BUREAU OF PLANT IN- 
DUSTRY, SOILS, AND AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING; DR. 
A. H. MOSEMAN, ASSISTANT CHIEF, BUREAU OF PLANT 
INDUSTRY, SOILS, AND AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING: 
J. D. LONG, ACTING HEAD, DIVISIONS OF AGRICULTURAL 
ENGINEERING, BUREAU OF PLANT INDUSTRY, SOILS, AND 
AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING; DR. F. W. PARKER, HEAD, 
SOILS RESEARCH DIVISIONS, BUREAU OF PLANT INDUSTRY, 
SOILS, AND AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING; V. H. BEACH, 
BUDGET OFFICER, BUREAU OF PLANT INDUSTRY, SOILS, AND 
AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING; DR. B. T. SHAW, DEPUTY 
ADMINISTRATOR, AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH ADMINISTRA- 
TION; E. L. STRUTTMANN, BUDGETARY AND FISCAL OFFICER, 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH ADMINISTRATION; AND RALPH 
S. ROBERTS, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS 
(The justification and classification schedule follow :) 


PLANT, Sor, AND AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING Researcn (Hovse HEARINGS 
PT. 1, P. 380 

Appropriation, 1951 (comparable with 1952 budget and as reduced 

under sec. 1214 $10, 695, 350 

Estimate, 1952 ; 10, 636, 400 

House bill, 1952 7 ‘ +. _ 10, 351, 400 


(Reduction of $285,000 below estimate.) 


Analysis of House action on 1952 budget cstimates 


House t 
Budget esti- compared 
- House bill . 
mate = with budget 
f imat 
1951 appropriation (reduced by sec. 1214) as shown in budget 
and Hou nittee report $10, 605, 350 $10, 695, 350 
Changes 2 t es 
To develop wheat varieties resistant to new races of stem 
rust +28, G0 +28. 900 
For operation of research program at Brawley, Calif +85, 00 $s 
l'o develop practical methods for controlling oak wilt +35, 00) 
Elimination of nonrecurring items of $85,000 provided in 
1951 Appropriation Act und $109,000 provided in Supple 
mental Appropriation Act, 195!, for completion of con 
struction of buildings and facilities at the Brawley 
Cal field st 185, 000 185. 000 
Pecrease due to providing a direct appropriation to the 
General Services Administration for certain procure 
ment and leasing costs previously paid from this sut 
appropriation 22, 850 22, 850 
General reduction imposed by House 65, 09 
10, 636, 400 10, 351, 400 ons 


Total, 1952 estimate 
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Page 12, line 21: Strike out “$10,351,400” and insert in lieu thereof ‘‘$10,636,- 
100,”’ the estimate, or an increase of $285,000. 

The House committee report, page 8, contains the following statement with 
regard to this item: “‘A total of $10,500,000 is recommended, $10,351,400 for the 
major research programs of the Bureau and $148,600 for the National Arboretum. 
This is a reduction of $344,000 from the program for 1951 and $285,000 from the 
estimate for 1952. Since our future wheat production is in serious danger, the 
committee feels that $50,000 of the funds provided herein could well be spent to 
study the problem resulting from two new races of stem rust discovered in this 
country for the first time in 1950.” 

The House action would require reductions in current research as follows: 

1. Field crop investigations would be reduced by (1) discontinuing basic 
research on the cytogenetic effects of radiation treatments of corn, which were 
initiated 5 vears ago and are developing useful data ($2,470); (2) curtailing co- 
operative participation in the one-variety cotton community program, a cotton 
improvement project sponsored by the Extension Service that has been in opera- 
tion over 15 vears ($20,000); and (3) general reduction ($10,700). Total 
reduction, $33,170. 

2. Horticultural crop investigations would be reduced by (1) discontinuing 
cranberry investigations in Massachusetts ($8,400) and confining such studies to 
work in New Jersey; (2) reducing potato production investigations in Maine, 
discontinuing studies on the effect of spacing and fertilizers on vield of seed 
potatoes ($6,000); (3) reducing transportation and storage investigations relating 
to potatoes by discontinuing field work on shipping southeastern potatoes at the 
end of the 1951 crop season, and curtailing studies at Beltsville, Md., on the cook- 
ing quality of potatoes in relation to their chemical composition, specific gravity, 
ete. ($14,350); (4) curtailing research on the testing of Pliofilm, cellophane, and 
related materials for prepackaging of fruits and vegetables ($5,500); (5) reducing 
ornamental crop investigations at Beltsville, Md., by reducing azalea breeding 
work and curtailing studies on the effect of temperature and forcing conditions 
on bulb flower crops ($10,000); (6) discontinuing field studies in Florida on the 
watery soft rot of beans, transferring the research worker to the Vegetable Breed- 
ing Laboratory, Charleston, 8. C., to develop resistance to watery soft rot by 
breeding improved varieties with a net saving of ($5,500); (7) curtailing mush- 
room investigations by approximately 40 percent by partially discontinuing work 
at Beltsville, Md. ($8,000); and (8) curtailing a survey to determine the industrial 
requirements for plants that may be produced domestically, estimated to cost 
$30,000 annually for a 2-year period, which was initiated in 1951 by the Georgia 
Institute of Technology under a contract; curtailment of the program by one- 
third in 1952 would delay the survey ($10,000). Total reduction, $67,750. 

3. Forest disease investigations would be reduced by curtailing studies to con- 
trol diseases of trees in national parks by approximately 40 percent by discon- 
tinuing investigations in Arizona on the stem rot of saguaro at the Saguaro 
National Monument conducted in cooperation with the National Park Service 
and the University of Arizona, except as such studies could be given limited at- 
tention by personnel stationed at Albuquerque, N. M., $6,000. 

+. Soils, fertilizers, and irrigation investigations would be reduced by (1) re- 
ducing soil management investigations in the humid region primarily by discon- 
tinuing most of the investigations on the development of methods for erosion 
control and staple crop production in Puerto Rico ($19,500); and (2) reducing 
soil survey work by cutting back field survey work in two States, Tennessee and 
Texas, and reducing funds for the preparation and publication of soil maps, 
thereby retarding efforts to overcome the backlog of soil surveys awaiting pub- 
ication ($20,000). Total reduction, $39,500. 

5. Agricultural engineering investigations would be curtailed by (1) reducing 
Vv approximately 50 percent engineering investigations for rural processing 
plants conducted in cooperation with the Farm Credit Administration, and aimed 
0 increase labor efficiency and reduce costs in farmers’ cooperative food, feed, 
and fertilizer processing plants ($6,000); (2) reducing investigations on the curing 
of bright leaf tobacco by discontinuing cooperative work at Tifton, Ga. ($7,000 
and (3) reducing work on the development of farm housing plans primarily by 
discontinuing cooperative studies conducted at Pullman, Wash., and Corvallis, 
Ore. ($5,580). Total reduction, $18,580; total reduction current program 
$165,000. : 

The budget estimates propose an increase of $28,900 for research to develop 
wheat varieties resistant to new races of stem rust which caused a crop loss of 
about $20 million in 1950 and constitute a serious threat to the wheat crop of 


} 
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the United States. The increase in funds was not provided, but the House con 
mittee indicated that increased effort should be devoted to solving the problen 
The budget estimates represent the minimum funds required; accordingly r 
ductions of $28,900 in other research work are included in the items above 

In addition, increases proposed in the 1952 budget estimates would be eliminat: 
as follows: 

l An increase of $85,000 proposed in the budget estimates for operating a 
strong regional research program at the new Southwest irrigation field statior 
Brawley, Calif., would be eliminated. Land and physical facilities for the statio: 
have been provided during the past 3 years at a cost of more than $300,000 
Current operating funds of approximately $50,000 are insufficient to conduct th: 
bread research program which is needed or to efficiently utilize the faeiliti 
provided. Elimination of entire increase, $85,000 
2. An increase of $35,000 proposed in the budget estimates for research t 


develop practical methods for controlling oak wilt would be eliminated TI 

relatively new but destructive disease is spreading, especially in the Midwest ( 
and threatens valuable timber stands of oak as well as shade trees. Current fund 
of $10,000, made available in 1951 from other forest disease research, would not 

permit the rapid progress on the development of practical control measures whic! , 
is needed to meet this menace Elimination of entire increase, $35,000: tota 

reduction from budget estimates, $285,000 ( 


These cuts not only cause important research work to be prematurely curtailed 
or discontinued, but prevent the initiation or intensification of new progran 
even though they would contribute substantially to the defense effort 


Plar {, sort, and agri ult iral engineering re search 





Ry ~ 
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HOUSE REDUCTION OF 1952 BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Senator Russeiyi. Gentlemen, our witness is Dr. R. M. Salter, who 
is Chief of the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural 
Engineering. 

Doctor, you have a rather minute reduction in the House. Do you 
have any reason why you think you cannot get along on this amount 
of $10,351,000 out of a budget estimate of $10,636,000? 

Senator Cuavez. Maybe the doctor will show us how to cut a little 
more. 

Dr. Satrer. Mr. Chairman, if it is agreeable | would like to review 
with you some of the accumulative effects of budget reductions and 
disallowances and to discuss curtailments in our research program 
that would result from reductions in the House bill. 

Senator Corpon. Did you compare this with what you got during 
World War II in another emergency? That is where I would like to 
get the comparison. 

Dr. Sauter. I would be glad to do that. Supposing we take that 
ip a little later? 

Senator Corpon. Yes 


NEED FOR CROP PRODUCTION RESEARCH 


Dr. Satter. Our budget estimates were prepared with full con- 
sideration that the urgent need for defense mobilization will require 
enormous public expenditures. Accordingly, the estimates represent 
our considered judgment of the minimum requirements for our 
Bureau to carry its responsibility in this period of world struggle with 


communism. 

In view of this Nation’s position as leader of the world’s democratic 
forces, and in view of our growing population, we can expect the future 
demands on agriculture to greatly exceed current production. Al- 
ready, the demand for agricultural production has increased at a rapid 
rate since the free world took a firm stand in resisting Red aggression 

Senator Corpon. When do you think we can get up to where we 
can use all of our own production? 

Dr. Sauvrer. I do not quite get the question. 

Senator Corvon. When will our population be increased to the 
point where we will use the total of our present production? How 
much more wheat, in other words, do we produce than we actually 
consume? 

Dr. Sauter. Are you talking about the world? 

Senator Corpon. | am talking about the United States of America. 

Dr. Savrer. You are talking about the United States of America? 

Senator Corpon. Yes. 


INCREASING POPULATION REQUIRES MORE FOOD 


Dr. Satrer. That would be a guess. Our population is increasing 
at the rate of 1 percent a vear or better. 

Senator Russeuu. Six thousand a day. 

Dr. SALTER. Six thousand a day. 

Senator Corpon. Net? 


§5904—51——_16 
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Senator Russeii. That is what the Secretary of Agriculture testi- 
fied here before this committee in his statement. 

Senator Youne. The per capita consumption of bread has gon 
down rather than up? 

Dr. Savrer. That is right. The per capita consumption of cereals 
as human food has gone down and our consumption has, of course, 
gone up in vegetables and what you might call the protective foods 
fruit crops such as citrus and then also in meat and milk. 

Senator Corpon. We just take the crops and run them through 
the steer first. 

Dr. Saurer. Of course, our nutrition experts tell us that we ar 
far from having an adequate diet in America vet, and if you combin 
that fact with the increase in population we probably will be able to 
use a great deal more than we are now producing of the protectiv: 
foods particularly. 

Our Bureau deals primarily with the production of crops, with 
problems of soils and crops and with the farm engineering that goes 
along with soils and crops. Our work has an impact on practically) 
every farm in the United States in one way or another. 

The contribution of research in this field in the past, not only 
of our Bureau but of the States, has really been enormous in aiding 
the Nation to meet the demands for food and fiber not only in peace- 
time but in war. 


NEW PROBLEMS REQUIRING RESEARCH 


Senator Youne. And you have new problems arising almost daily 
in food production and fiber production. Il remember not so many 
years ago we were practically out of production of flaxseed here in 
the United States, and if it was not for the discovery of a new typ 
of flax we would probably have been completely out of production 
We are constantly facing that type of problem in all of our grains 
are we not? 

Dr. Savrer. That is true with all crops, Senator. As we get our 
agriculture more and more in high gear, our production becomes 
more critical. We find that we have more difficulty with diseases 
and insects and the hazards of weather than you would if we were 
down on a very low plane. Almost every few weeks we have some 
new disease or some new hazard that we have to overcome through 
breeding or through the development of new techniques. 

Senator Youne. The development of several new varieties of wheat 
at the start of World War II made possible an increase in production 
of probably 25 or even 30 percent which we would not have other- 
wise had. I was wondering how are you fixed for funds in research 
to control rust and other plant diseases? 


EMPLOYMENT DECREASE SINCE 1940 


Dr. Satrer. Well, our whole fiscal picture has not been too good 
because we have been really going downhill in the number of people 
we could employ since 1940. We have less people today than we had 
in 1940. Part of that has been due to the fact that we have had to 
absorb pay act increases and part has been due to the fact that thi 
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cost of everything has gone up. At the present time we have 2,100 
permanent employees (average and positions) as compared to 2,400 
in 1940. 

BUREAU’S FIELD OF WORK 


Senator Youna. What kind of work are those people doing? 

Dr. Satter. That includes the whole Bureau. Of course, as | 
said, our work covers the field of crop production—that includes crop 
breeding. Our most important single activity in crop research is 
crop breeding, but in addition to that we have to deal with the control 
of diseases through treatment by sprays and dusts and that sort of 
thing. We are breeding crops for increased resistance to drought and 
resistance to nematodes and resistance to insects. An important 
activity is to get corn which is resistant to the European corn borer. 
We have in total a very large breeding program. 


WHEAT RESEARCH 


Senator YounG. You have one in my State trying to find a variety 
of wheat that will be resistant to sawfly. 

Dr. Satter. We do not have any wheat which is resistant to sawfly. 

Senator YounG. One of your jobs is to find a wheat that is resistant? 

Dr. Satter. That is right. We seem to have certain strains of 
wheat that appear to be resistant. We want to get strains that are 
good for milling by crossing them with our commercial varieties of 
wheat 

Senator Youna. If the House figure should stand how would vour 
funds compare with those of a vear ago? 


HOUSE CUT 


Dr. Satter. The House figure is a cut of $285,000 below the budget 
estimate. Included were some increased items, one of which was for 
$28,900 for wheat breeding work, particularly with reference to trving 
to get strains of wheat that will resist this new 15 B race of stem-rust, 
which is a potential threat to the whole wheat crop of the United 
States. We had succeeded in developing wheat resistant to all other 
strains of rust except this one, but all of our wheat varieties now grow- 
ing are susceptible to this new race. 


WHEAT MOSAIC 


Senator YounG. Do you have any strains resistant to mosaic? 

Dr. Satrer. We have not asked in this current appropriation for 
additional money on mosaic. We have been sort of feeling our way 
on the mosaic problem in the last couple of years to see where we 
wanted to go. That is a disease that came into the picture about 20 
years ago, and it has not shown to be very significant since it first 
struck until the last 2 vears. We have been active in trying to find 
out whether any of our present materials have resistance, how we 
should move in trying to go ahead on that program. 

We are contemplating asking for additional funds for the next 
fiscal vear. 
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POTATO RESEARCH 


Senator Younc. We have a potato research laboratory set up 
East Grand Forks some 3 years ago. 

Dr. Saurer. Yes. 

Senator Youna. They are in hopes that you will be able to giy 
them about $20,000 more this year and they put up a very goo 
argument. They point out that last year one beetle cost them 
about $100,000,000, something like that. Now through researc! 
they hope to be able to go a long way toward taking care of then 
selves. They have done marvelous work tn the research laborato., 
Last vear I think vou gave them some $57,000. Under the Hous: 
appropriation bill would they still have that? 

Dr. Sarrer. That would not be changed under the House appro 
priation bill 

Senator Youna. 857.000? 

Dr. Satter. Yes. 


EFFECTS OF HOUSE REDUCTIONS 


Senator Corpon. I notice you have been able to spread your reduc- 
tions over 11 States by various amounts. You say you would hay 
to take care of this reduction here by discontinuing basic research o 
the cytogenetic etfects of radiation treatments of corn, developir 
useful data Where are those studies being earnried on? 

Dr. Savrer. Perhaps [ should answer your question first by point 
out how we decided upon where to take this House cut? 

Senator Corpon. All right. 

Dr. Savrer. We have been reviewing our program. 


REDUCTIONS IN ADMINISTRATIVE FUNDS 


Senator Corpvon. How much did you take out of the administratio. 


] 


in Washington, any? 

Dr. Savrer. We took out a proportionate amount of administra- 
tive funds. It does not show up separately, however. 

Senator Corpon. General administrative. I am interested in hoy 
much comes out of that. 

Dr. Savrer. Yes; roughly 15 percent of our research funds go into 
administration. That includes administration at the bureau arn 
division levels 

Senator Corpon. In other words, when you have this basic resear 
on the cytogenetic effect of radiation treatments of corn, do you hay 
anvbody in Washington on that? 

Dr. Savrer. Most of our people are in the field. 

Senator Corpon. | want to know just how vou go about this redu 
tion because it seems to me to be so small, $285,000 out of $10,636,000 
You have 12 items and I do not find any reduction in the top lev: 
administrative section of the Department of Agriculture, not a doll 
of it shows here 

Dr. Savrer. We have in the Bureau about 1,000 individual projects 
and each of those is charged with its fraction of the administratis 
costs so it does not show up separately 
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Senator Corpon. It is charged, but you go ahead and take it out 
and you will not change your personnel one iota. You will just charge 
that out somewhere else. 

Dr. Satter. We follow the procedure of cutting down our adminis- 
trative costs at the headquarters. 

Senator Corpon. I wish you would show it to me. I want to 
know how many people you are going to let out in your general admin- 
istrative level down here in the Departme nt of Agriculture buildings. 

Dr. Satrer. It happens that our Bureau has its headquarters out 

Beltsville. 

Senator Corpon. But you are charging some of it in here, you say 
vou are for every one of these. So there is somebody down here that 
is on the payroll and you are paying part of it that is charged to this 
account, are you not? 

Dr. Satrer. I may not have been clear. The administrative costs 
that I am talking about are Bureau administrative costs. 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION FUNDS IN DEPARTMENT 


Senator Corpon. I am talking about the general administrative 
funds of the Department of Agriculture. 

Dr. Savrer. None of our funds go to the administration of the 
Department of Agriculture, Senator. 

Senator Corpon. And none of it will be reduced? 

Dr. Sarrer. I do not know what they will do. 

Senator Corpon. In your Bureau? 

Dr. Savrer. In our Bureau approximately 15 percent. 


PERSONNEL REDUCTIONS UNDER EFOUSE BILL 


Senator Corpvon. How many people will be taken off the pavroll 
as a result of this reduction? 

Dr. Sauter. As a result of the House cut there would be a total, 

estimate, of 33 people in the Bureau taken off. 

Senator Corpox. Would vou furnish the committee with a state- 
ment as to what those people do? 

Dr. Satter. I think we could. 

(The information requested appears on page 402.) 


ALLOCATIONS OF HOUSE REDUCTION 


Senator Corpon. | think it would be interesting to see just how 
vou go about this reduction because I am inclined to believe that 
where you have people doing seven or eight different things they will 
not be doing this any more 

Dr. Savrer. We surveyed our program and tried to figure out the 
least significant items. This evtogenetic work on the corn, the 
adiation 

ONE-VARIETY COTTON IMPROVEMENT 


Senator Corpon. It is not too important. Then you have curtailing 
cooperative participation in the one-variety cotton community pro- 
gram, which is a project sponsored by the > xtension Service and has 
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been in operation 15 years. Just what is that and how do you g 
about cutting that down? 

Dr. Satrer. That program is one which has been carried on pretty 
well throughout the Cotton Belt in cooperation with the States 
It has been developed particularly in cooperation with the Extensio: 
people, and our research efforts in that have been very effective, bu: 
we have reached the stage where we felt we could cut out some of thy 
research without damaging the program appreciably, and that is th 
reason that is included. °* 

Senator Corpon. How much had you set up over-all for that chor: 

Dr. Satter. We can tell you, Senator: 

Senator Corpon. I would like to know what the percentage of tha: 
is. That does not appear in any of these, and I think it is importan: 
to know that. I am interested in knowing how you go about th 
reduction. ° 

Dr. Sauter. For this fiscal year we are spending $52,870 on thai 
one-variety community project. 

Senator Corpon. You cut that down 40 percent? 

Dr. Satrer. As I said before, we tried to pick the items that w 
could cut with the least damage to the whole Bureau’s program 
Because of the general contraction we have been making in the past 
we had gotten down to the place where we just cannot very well tak: 
percentage cuts across the board. It seems to me good administration 
to pick out those items where we will do the least damage to the 
Bureau's program, and that is why we have this collection of items 


GENERAL REDUCTION AT BELTSVILLE 


Senator Corpvon. Then you have general reduction, $10,000. How 
do you do that? 

Dr. Satrer. That would be here at our Beltsville headquarters 

Senator Corpon. How would it be made? 

Dr. Satrer. It would be in the elimination of certain clerical posi- 
tions or administrative positions. 


CRANBERRY INVESTIGATIONS 


Senator Corpon. What about this cranberry investigation 
Massachusetts? I see you are going to cut that $8,400. 

Dr. Satter. Yes. 

Senator Corpon. How much is the total for that? 

Dr. Satter. We are carrying on cranberry work in New Jersey and 
Massachusetts. 

Senator Corpon. Are you cutting it out entirely? 

Dr. Satrer. Cutting it out in Massachusetts. The conditions in 
New Jersey are not too far different from those in Massachusetts. 

Senator Corpon. How do you happen to be cutting it out in 
Massachusetts? 

Dr. Satter. The problems are more acute in New Jersey. 

Senator Corpon. How much are you spending in New Jersey? 

Dr. Satter. We would guess about $10,000, Senator. 

Senator Corpon. There is not much difference between the two 
Could you not reduce each one a little and carry them both on? 
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Dr. Satter. We get to about this situation: We have about enough 
in each one to support a good man with an assistant. Unless you cut 
out one man you do not gain anything. 

Senator Corpon. But if you have an assistant you could take off 
an assistant at each place. 

Dr. Sauter. That is the point I would like to make, that we are 
down to the point where if we try to make blanket cuts across the 
board we find that we are leaving our scientists with too little help. 

Senator Corpon. That may well be. 


POTATO RESEARCH IN MAINE 


Now here we have the potato investigation in Maine; how about 
that? 

Dr. Satrer. That is a small project up there. 

Senator Corpon. You say studies on the effect of spacing and 
fertilizers. 

Dr. SALTER. $6,000. 

Senator Corpon. Does that mean how far apart the rows are? 

Dr. SALTER. Spacing refers to how far the rows are apart and the 
spacing of plants in the row. Of course, that is important in relation 
to the soil conditions. 

Senator CHavez. What is the average now in the spacing of potatoes 
in Maine? 

Dr. Satter. May I ask Dr. Cullinan? 

Dr. Cuturnan. About 36 inches for the standard cultivation equip- 
ment. 

Senator Cuavez. Well, those are your rows at 36 inches, but how 
do vou space the potato plants in each row? 

Dr. Cutirnan. About 9 inches in a row. 

Senator Corpon. Are you studying whether to do it at 8 or 9 or 10 
or 12? 

Dr. Cutuinan. It is on the proper spacing to get the best possible 
production per acre. 

Dr. SALTER. Spacing is important to get high yields. 

Senator Corpon. What is the total for that study in Maine? 

Dr. SALTER. $23,200. 


INVESTIGATIONS ON SHIPPING SOUTHEASTERN POTATOES 


Senator Corpon. Transportation-storage investigation relating to 
potatoes by discontinuing field work on shipping southeastern 
potatoes. Is that investigation into that kind of work? 

Dr. Satrer. We have a great many studies dealing with the 
handling and transportation and storage of fruits and vegetables and 
other crops. 

Senator Corpon. How do you handle that sort of thing? Now 
you are going to make a study on transportation of potatoes in the 
southeastern area. Do you go down and buy yourselves a flock of 
potatoes and transport them in different ways? Is that the way you 
do it? 

Dr. Cutirnan. No, Senator, that work is usually in cooperation 
with the work going on in the States. 
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Senator Corpon. What does the State do? I am interested ii 
knowing what you do. Actually what do you study in the transporta- 
tion of potatoes? 

Dr. Cututrnan. In the South one of the problems that comes up is 
that of digging potatoes in high temperatures, moving them into th: 
northern markets during periods of high temperature. There would 
be transportation problems connected with sacking, study of how 
quick these should be gotten into cars or trucks, and movement north 
Then you have the study of temperatures in containers and in th 
trucks and the condition in which they arrive at the market at New 
York City. 

We are doing exactly the same thing in the North Central States 
out of Grand Forks. Each potato area has a problem which requires 
special study. Problems which would not occur in the north centra 
area would be a problem in the South. 

Senator YouncG. One of the problems that we have is bruising. 

Dr. Cutuinan. That is a very important problem, and we ar 
working on that at Grand Forks. 


FEDERAL RESPONSIBILITY FOR TRANSPORTATION AND STORAGI 
RESEARCH 


Senator Corvon. Do the agricultural colleges in these areas do any 
of that work? 

Dr. Cutuinan. They do not have the opportunity to make these 
studies on the transportation shipments. That is practically a Fed- 
eral program on which we come into the picture and help them out. 

Senator Corpon. Interstate commerce? 

Senator YounG. May I ask a question there? 

Senator Corpon. Yes. 

Senator Youne. Do the local communities make a contribution i 
all cases to the research? That varies; does it not? 

Dr. CuLtinan. That varies; in some places they make a very sub- 
stantial contribution. 

Senator Corpon. How long have you been conducting this study 
of transportation of potatoes in the South? 

Dr. Cuturnan. About 3 years 

Senator Corpon. How does it happen that they transported po 
tatoes for so many vears before you started making a study? 


Dr. Cutuinan. This comes up in our production and marketing 


research, and the industry recommended that some research b: 
carried on to see what could be done to deliver the potatoes in bett 
condition, to minimize the losses. 


RESEARCH ON COOKING QUALITY OF POTATOES 


Senator Corpon. I notice vou have a study going on in Beltsvill 
on the cooking of potatoes in relation to their chemical composition, 
specific gravity, and so forth. I think the average housewife could 
tell you something about that. Just what do vou do there? 

Dr. Cutitinan. That again was a project suggested to us by the 
industry people. They said it was a very important project becaus 
when vou go on the market in New York or Chicago the housewife has 
no way of knowing what is a baker, a cooker, ora fryer. We instituted 
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this research to determine characteristics of potatoes grown in various 
parts of the country, not only potatoes as such but as to varieties 
that might be suited for utilization in the home, restaurants, or for 
potato chips. We have studied the specific gravity of those potatoes. 
You know, the Idaho baker is an example of high specific gravity type. 

Senator Corpon. I always thought that became a good baker 
because they were well advertised. 

Dr. CuULLINAN. Some of the varieties of potatoes in North Dakota 
are also good bakers because of the specific gravity content. 

Senator Corpon. Mr. Chairman, I would enjoy going through each 
one of these items, but I do not want to take up too much of the 
committee’s time. 


PROBLEMS OF POTATO SHIPMENT 


Senator Russexy. If you wish, go right ahead. 

Senator ELLENDER. Several vears ago by some method of cooling 
the potatoes shipped from the South growers found that they saved 
many, many bushels that would otherwise have rotted on the way. 

Dr. Cutuinan. That is correct. 

Senator ELLENDER. I know I have grown many potatoes, and the 
Department assisted us in improving our methods of shipping so that 
the loss sustained through rotting on the way, and after our crops 
reached the market, was considerably decreased, which of course meant 
a lot more profit for the farmer. 

Dr. Cutitinan. That is correct, Senator. 

Senator ELLeNpeER. I can remember carloads having been shipped, 
from my own State and when they reached the market there were not 
enough potatoes saved, after selecting the good ones, to pay for the 
cost of resorting them 

Senator Corpon. You are getting them now? 

Senator ELLenpER. Those who followed the methods outlined by 
the Department, precooling, are getting them there. 

Senator Corpon. | was wondering if the study had gone far 
enough so that vou were not having that loss. 

Senator ELLENpER. Of course, | do not know how much further 
they can go. The thing is, Senator, that it is a little costly to do that. 
But through precooling our potatoes and then icing them on the 
way loss was prevented. 


) 


OAK WILT 


Senator Corpon. Somewhere in this list, Mr. Chairman, is an 
item that I am interested in. Here it is, No. 2 on page 4. I would 
like to discuss that because that hits so much of the country. 

“Estimate for research to develop practical methods for controlling 
oak wilt.”’ 

I have read here recently that there is some disease that is now 
attacking the oaks in the whole Appalachian area, and I would like 
to have someone who knows about that tell the committee and 
particularly tell me the extent to which that is in truth threatening 
the oak forests and whether it might become as bad as the one that 
killed the chestnuts in the eastern seaboard. 

Dr. Satter. We can give you some information, Senator. This 
disease called oak wilt was first recognized about 20 years ago in 
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parts of Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Iowa and was called oak wilt 
We have found out since that it is caused by a fungus, and it kills 
the tree rather quickly. It works on the roots, and the top dies rather 
rapidly. 

Senator Corpon. The wilt then is the effect? 

Dr. Satter. The wilt is the effect. It has spread from thos: 
original points of identification until now we know that it is in 12 
States. I have a little map here that indicates where it is. 

Senator Corpon. According to the map it is mostly in the Midwest 
here. I see you have a little touch of it in Pennsylvania and som: 
in Ohio? 

Dr. Sater. Wisconsin, Iowa, Illinois, Missouri are the areas of 
principal infestation. During the last year it has spread and w 
have new locations shown up in Pennsylvania and West Virginia 
Last year we found one in Pennsylvania and two in Ohio. 

Senator Corpon. You mean single trees? 

Dr. Satter. One or two trees. 

Senator Corpon. A spot? 

Dr. Satter. A spot but positively identified as oak wilt. 

Senator ELLENDER. Have you found how that spreads? 

Dr. Sauter. We do not know how it spreads. We do know this 
that in an area around a single tree where you have root grafts it 
will spread to the trees around, but how these longer jumps occur 
we do not know. Asa matter of fact most fungi produce spores that 
are blown by the wind. We were never able to find the spores of 
this fungus until recently we got them under very carefully con- 
trolled conditions in the laboratory. Now we are able to check on 
it in the field. 

Senator ELttenperR. Have you found a remedy to stop it after you 
discover where it is? 
® Dr. Savrrer. We do not know how to stop it yet. We had an 
item in our estimates of $35,000, which was not allowed by the 
House, for expanding this program. Last vear we transferred $10,000 
from other work and started some work on this disease because it 
seemed to be getting serious. The States are very much concerned 
about it. Some of them are making appropriations for research on 
it. The Lumbermen’s Association has been very much exercised 
about it, and they have passed the hat and have gotten about $150,000 
to help the States work on it. They would like to have our Bureau 
serve as the coordinating agency and do some of the specialized work 
for which we have the men. 

Senator Corpon. You are going to cut out the whole $35,000 fo: 
this work? Are you going to quit it? 

Dr. Satter. That is the increase in the budget that was not 
allowed by the House, Senator. 

Mr. Ronerrs. There was a specific proposal for an increase 0 
$35,000 in the budget, Senator Cordon, but the House disallowed it 
This item is different than these others we have mentioned that 
result from the general reduction. 

Dr. SavrErR. We are not cutting any of the money that we have in 
this project. 


a 


re 
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Senator Corpon. You say that the current funds of $10,000 were 
made available in 1951 from other research. How much will you 
have if you do not get the $35,000? 

Dr. Sauter. We still have the $10,000. 


COOPERATION ON OAK WILT RESEARCH WITH BUREAU OF ENTOMOLOGY 
AND PLANT QUARANTINE 


Senator Russet. Doctor, I thought that the Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine did that type of work. I did not know you 
did that type of work. 

Dr. Satrer. Our Bureau has the responsibility, Mr. Chairman, for 
the forest patholory, the disease work on forest and shade trees. 
For example, you know we have been doing work on the little leaf 
disease of pine and on mimosa disease. We have the disease work. 

Senator Russeiu. | remember an appropriation for the Bureau 
of Entomology on this oak wilt. 

Dr. Satter. For insect studies to see if they can discover any 
insects which carry the disease. 

Senator Russe. I see. 

Dr. Satter. Many of these diseases are carried by insects. That 
probably applies more to the virus diseases than it does to the fungus 
diseases. However, many of them are like the Dutch elm disease, 
which is carried by insects. 

Senator Corpon. Are you not trying to find out how that spore is 
carried, whether by insects or whatever it is? 

Dr. Saurzer. Yes. 

Senator Corpon. They limit theirs to animate carriage, and you 
take the wind and everything? 

Dr. Satter. We are interested in controlling the disease primarily, 
and to do that we have to know how it spreads. 

Senator Corpon. But you are both interested in the same end 
result? 

Dr. Saw. There was an increase for the Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine of $15,000, but it was disallowed. 

Senator Corpon. We do not get it in either place. Do you know 
whether they have any money? 

Dr. Suaw. They do not have any money. 

Senator ELLENDER. Does this disease attack any trees other than 
oaks. 

Dr. Satter. We were surprised to find it attacking Chinese 
chestnuts. 

Senator ELLENDER. How about pecan trees? 

Dr. Satter. So far as I know, no. 

Senator ELLENpDER. And other nut trees? 

Dr. Satter. We do not know of any other trees. In fact, we have 
not checked some of the oak species. 

Sengtor Corpon. Your over-all statement, then, Doctor, with 
reference to these reductions that you would make according to the 
House cut is that your best method of affecting the reduction with 
the least harm to the over-all program in your agency is on this basis? 

Dr. Satrer. That is correct with the exception of the increase 


items. 
Senator Corpon. I see. 
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NEED FOR WORK ON NEW RESEARCH PROBLEMS 


Dr. Sauter. | perhaps should say something at that point. Th 
emergency has pointed up a lot of problems which we feel that w: 
should be putting more effort on, some new ones. Some of thes 
problems listed for reduction are problems which we would ordinari]\ 
curtail or bring to a halt in order to give us a little flexibility to moy, 
into these other fields. Of course, with the cuts facing us that removes 
some of our flexibility, quite a little of it, as a matter of fact. 


SAGUARO DISEASE 


Senator Haypen. Mr. Chairman, might I ask with respect to iten 
3, ‘“Trees in national parks’? I have letters here from the Universit, 
of Arizona stating that they have carried on that work until they found 
out what the disease is. I believe it is a bacterial disease. 

Dr. Savrer. Yes. 

Senator Haypen. They want to find out how to cure it. No 
how far have you gone with that and how much money are you 
taking out here, $6,000? 

Dr. Savrer. We had an initial appropriation, you may recal! 
Senator, of $10,000 back in 1941 for work on the saguaro diseas: 
We began at that level, but retrenchments which were necessary dur- 
ing the war cut that down to about $6,000 or a little bit less. During 
the period that we have been working on it, it has been determined 
what the nature of the disease is. We have done some work in trying 
to control it by cutting it out, which has not worked. We hay 
gotten now to the place where it has been fairly well determined that 
it is carried by insects. Some preliminary work indicates that you 
might be able to control it by spraying with the new insecticicd 
parathion. What really ought to be done from now on is work to 
determine how to use the spraying material most effectively. 

Then there is a problem in connection with the disinfection of th: 
soil in areas where the trees have gone down because that diseas 
Sstavs in the soil. 

Senator Corpon. Has it any value other than as an ornamenta 
thing, the saguaro? 

Dr. Satter. | believe the Indians do use the fruit. 

Senator Haypen. The saguaro cactus blooms in the spring, ver 
beautiful. 

Senator Corpon. I am familiar with it. 

Senator Haypen. It has a fruit with seeds like a fig. The dese: 
Indians gather that and make a kind of jam out of it and store 
away and then you can eat the fruit itself. This cactus is very slow 
growing, | might say. This Saguara has ribs inside and is fluted. | 
has the capacity to carry water over a vear and has a very wide root 
spread. There will be a rain and the cactus will swell and hold th: 
water. Like all desert plants there is an oily covering over the leaves 

Senator Corpon. Then a set of horns outside of that. 

Senator Haypen. The oil there prevents whatever moisture gets 
inside from evaporating. The ribs that go up and down, the Indians 
use those for making sheds and things like that. It is of very slow 
growth. One that would be 30 feet high would probably be 150 years 
old. They occur only in that area of the United States. 
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Senator Cuavez. Do they make corrals and posts out of it? 

Senator Haypren. The rib is not a very stout affair, but they use it 
in sheds and things like that. 

Senator Corpon. Does it not have holes in it? 

Senator Haypen. The rib does not have holes in it. It is not like 
solid lumber, but it is stout enough so that I bave seen them make a 
shed and use these cactus tops to make the roof of a shed to give 
shade. The point is that the finest growth of that is right near the 
city of Tucson, and it has been set aside as a national monument and 
the disease got in there and the cactus is dying. Now they have 
found out what the cause of it is. They have found a spray that will 
kill the insects that carry the disease from one plant to another. 
They have not demonstrated that completely. They are asking that 
these experiments be carried along at least far enough to make a 
complete determination on it. 

At least they have a ray of hope from this new insect poison. 

Dr. Sactrer. The reason this project is marked for discontinuance 
is that one of the important criteria we attempted to apply is how 
significant is the work in connection with the emergency needs of the 
country at the present time. We could not make a very good case, 
Senator, for this one from that standpoint 

Senator Haypen. That is absolutely true. It is a question of 
whether something that is very unusual ought to be allowed to die 
out and it is something that cannot be reproduced only over a long 
period of vears. 

Senator Youne. I would like to ask a question if you are through, 
Senator. 

RESEARCH STATION AT ORLANDO, FLA. 


Senator Haypen. There is one other question I wanted to ask while 
| have an opportunity. My people are very much interested in the 
Department of Agriculture subtropical fruit station in Florida. Is 
that under your administration? 

Dr. SaLrer. Yes, sir. 

Senator HAypen. That is the only place in the United States 
where they study citrus diseases, and they are very much worried 
about a new disease called Tristeza in Brazil. If that gets Into this 
country it will clean up the orange and grapefruit business properly. 
What they were asking for is that they said they do not have anything 
down there but a bunch of old shacks in which to do the work. They 
were wondering if it would not be possible to obtain some money 
so that these scientists engaged in combatting this disease might 
have some adequate quarters. Their old buildings have been there 
450 or 40 vears. 

Senator Russeiu. That is the Orlando station, is it not? 

Dr. Savrer. It is the Orlando station. 

Senator Russeiu. Senator Holland will appear before the com- 
mittee in regard to new buildings there. 

Senator Haypen. What would it cost to do that? 

Dr. Satrer. It is a question of constructing a new laboratory 
building. These buildings are of the type that it would not pay to 
do anything with them. They are old frame buildings located on 
land owned by the city of Orlando. ‘They are sort of an eyesore for 
one thing and a fire hazard for another. The lease runs out in 1954. 
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These are Government buildings on city land. They are located 
next to a park, as I understand it, and the city is very anxious that 
the Government do something about putting up new quarters for this 
laboratory and have agreed to provide the Government with a very 
nice site for a laboratory. We have appreciated this need for it is 
critical. It is probably the most disreputable Federal establishment 
in the United States. I would show you some pictures if you had th. 
time to look at them. We estimate that it would cost about a quarte: 
of a million to put up a satisfactory laboratory. 

I might point out that this laboratory is the headquarters of ou 
Federal citrus work not only in Florida but also in Louisiana, Texas 
and in Arizona and California. All the work that we are doing ther 
is with citrus and subtropical fruits. 


RESEARCH ON TRISTEZA DISEASE OF CITRUS 


Senator Haypen. What about that Tristeza disease? 

Dr. Saurrer. This disease is a very serious disease which practicall) 
wiped out the citrus industry of South Africa. Then it got over to 
South America and practically wiped out the citrus industry in Brazil 
with serious results also in Uruguay and Argentina. Because it was 
such a serious disease we were much concerned with the possibility o 
its getting into the United States. So we obtained funds from thy 
Congress to do some work in Brazil where the disease actually occurs 
We have been cooperating down there for 3 years with the Institute of 
Agronomy at Campinas, Brazil. We have learned a great deal about 
the disease. 

As a matter of fact, we found that it was a virus disease. W 


found out how it was carried, and we also tested out a large number 
of root-stocks which might possibly be substituted for the present 
root-stocks in this country. The situation is this: It attacks oranges 
that have a sweet orange top grafted or budded on to a sour orang 


root 

Senator Russeiyt. Have you not located it in Louisiana? 

Dr. Savrzr. Yes, that is right. A disease with similar charact: 
istics was found in south Louisiana a few months ago. They have a 
very similar disease which they have been calling quick decline out in 
California, and it has been there 5 or 6 years. It has been spreading 
rapidly. Of course, the importance to any one area is dependent o1 
what particular proportion of the trees have that combination of 
sweet orange on sour orange roots. Over half the oranges in Florida 
are of this type. Most of them in Texas and Arizona and a con 
siderable proportion in California are of this combination. So we ar 
doing everything we can to try to develop satisfactory root stocks fo 
the replacement of our present citrus trees. 

There is no hope of controlling the disease after it once hits. 

Senator Corpon. What other root do you use for grafting oth 
than the sour orange? 

Dr. Satter. There is a whole list of citrus species. 

Senator Ettenper. Trifoliata? 

Dr. Cuttrnan. Cleopatra Mandarin. 

Dr. Satter. The combinations resistant to Tristeza disease are not 
all suitable. Some are not compatible with soil conditions. W* 
have also to see that we get combinations resistant to the diseases 
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prevalent in the United States and that will produce good quality 
fruit. Therefore we must test them out under conditions existing in 
our important citrus areas. That is an important program that we 
have headed up at the Orlando laboratory. 

Senator Haypen. The value of the citrus industry is so great that 
it would be an enormous loss to the country if that disease were to 
spread. 

Senator ELtutenper. All of these experiments are being carried on 
in Florida? In other words, only in one place? 

Dr. Satter. Not all the experiments, but that is where we have 
the headquarters, and there is where the intensive work is being done. 

Senator ELLENpDER. That is a great industry. 


RESEARCH ON STEM RUST 


Senator Younc. How much money did you have available last 
vear for research in stem rust? 

Dr. Satter. We are putting into stem rust at the present time 
about $30,000 of wheat-breeding money. When the seriousness of 
this new race of stem rust, 15—B, became apparent last August we were 
spending about $20,000, on the stem-rust problem. We immediately 
increased this by $10,000 which we took from other work. So we 
had about $30,000. In addition to that the Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal Association voluntarily contributed $10,000 for research on 
this new disease. 

Senator Younc. Which is being spent mostly in controlling 15—B? 

Dr. Satter. That is correct. 

Senator Young. All of this is on that? 

Dr. Satter. Yes. We have worked with 15—-B among other strains. 

Senator Youne. How much money did you have available for all 
rust research? 

Dr. Satrer. As I said, we had about $20,000 we were putting on 
rust research alone. Then we added this $10,000. 

Senator Youne. How much will there be next year then? 

Dr. Savrer. Well, we have the $30,000 plus what is left of the 
$10,000 that we got from the grain association. 

Senator Corpvon. The House told you to spend $50,000? 

Dr. Satter. We are going to spend more than that. We shall 
probably add at least another $30,000. Because of its extreme 
importance we have to go ahead whether the House directs us to or not. 

Senator Youne. I should think that would be important because 
you might lose half of the wheat crop. 

Dr. SALTER. You could very easily. 

If you are interested I might mention just a little bit where we stand 
on that. 

Senator Youna. Yes. 


COLLECTION OF WHEAT STRAINS 


Dr. Satter. We have in the Bureau a collection of about 13,000 
strains of wheat from all over the world. We have been running 
these through greenhouse inoculation tests during the past year and 
have already tested out about 5,000 against this new strain of rust. 

We have found some that are highly resistant. They come from 
Kenya in Africa and also from Egypt. We are already starting to 
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make crosses using the material trying to work it into commercial! 
wheats for the Northwest. 

As a matter of fact, we already had some crosses with Kenya 
strains that we did not know were significant. They had been mad 
3 vears ago; 

Senator Youna. Is that all spring wheat? 

Dr. Savrer. That is all spring wheat. 

So with that we had something to go on. Last winter we collected 
from the States in the spring-wheat area about 600 strains that had 
some of this blood in it or other blood that had showed some resist- 
ance. Some of it was only little 5-gram lots, and we took it to Brawley 
Calif., put it under irrigation and increased the seed to get as much 
as we could. After discarding some strains that did not show up 
well from several standpoints we sent the rest of the strains to North 
and South Dakota and Minnesota, and these strains are now being 
grown in the field. If some of these strains show up well in the field 
we will take them back to Brawley and grow them again next winter 
and then next summer we will take the best strains up to another 
irrigation station in Idaho to get enough seed to get going in the field 

Senator Youne. Would not the winter wheat be as susceptible to 
15-B as much as spring wheat? 

Dr. Savrer. It has not hit winter wheat much vet. We ought 
to do the same thing for the winter wheat. We need resistant wheats 
for Texas and Oklahoma so as to block the spores from coming up to 
the Northern States. 

Senator Youna. That is usually when we get hit hard in the 
Dakotas when it comes up from the South. 

Dr. Satrer. That is right. Similar work ought to be done in th 
soft-wheat area of the far Northwest. 

Senator ELLENDER. You have not discovered another way to com- 
bat that disease other than crossing the different strains? 

Dr. Satter. There is no way of combating the disease except by 
getting resistance in the variety. 

Senator ELLENDER. That is somewhat like sugar. 

Dr. Savrer. Like mosaic of sugarcane. 

Senator YounG. Some of this has been so devastating that if vou 
try to raise old varieties that we raised 30 years ago we would not 
have any crop. Bluestem was a great variety vears ago, and vou 
could not possibly raise it. Varieties that were raised 10 vears ago 
vou could not possibly raise them because thev are susceptible to the 
strains of rust. This 15-B that comes along could be far worse tha: 
anvthing we have had in the past 

Dr. Savrer. It is the most virulent strain that we have had. 

Senator Corpon. Nature is going to keep a balance. You get a 
rust-resistant wheat and nature promptly works on another rust to 
get that one 

RESEARCH ON DISEASES OF TOBACCO 


Dr. Savrer. We have the same problem with other crops, blac! 
shank disease on tobacco for example which could be as serious as 
rust is on the wheat. The black-shank disease got out of bounds last 
vear and spread over North and South Carolina and probably wil 
hit Georgia pretty shortly. We had been working on it with th 
North Carolina station and had a couple of resistant varieties that 
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will save the situation in that State. The North Carolina station 
director, told me that if we did not have those varieties they might 
have been out of the tobacco business in 5 years. That‘is a one-third 
billion dollar industry in North Carolina. You have to be continually 
m the job in order to keep on top of these disease problems. 

Senatof Russetyt. Where do all these things come from, Doctor? 

Dr. Satter. We sometimes wonder. 

Senator Russe.u. Here we lived and grew tobacco in this country 
or 350 years and did not have all of that horrible disease, and all of a 
sudden it breaks out and threatens to destroy the North Carolina 
tobacco crop. Just where does it come from? Why was it not here 
n 1660? 

Senator Corpon. Is it possible that you make life too easy for the 
tobacco plants and they grow weak and grow too fast and get too 
productive? 

Dr. Savrer. There is something to that. It is possible that with 
people traveling all over the world and moving about so much that 
ihey help to spread these diseases. Otherwise I have no explanation. 

Senator Youna. You find that true in animal production to a great 
extent. Anyone can raise 4 or 5 hogs, but as soon as you try to raise 
{00 or 500 you have far more chance of disease. 


ONION RESEARCH 


[ would like to ask one more question on onion research. I have 
i letter I received on April 20 from the Governor of Idaho. I had 


ome correspondence with Mr. Fitch, who has been interested in this 


rogram. I have some onion producers in my State interested in it, 


too. What are the prospects of onion research next year? 


Dr. Satter. That onion work is part of a national project on onion 
reeding. You may have heard about the new hybrid onions. We 
ave gotten far enough to have released a few in California and Texas 
nd they are quite an improvement over present varieties, giving in- 
reases in yield of 50 percent or more. Anyhow, we have been working 
ith most of the onion-producing States on that problem, and in the 
ase of the onions grown in the Northwest there we are making good 


progress, but we have not enough funds to really do a good job and 


hey have asked us to try to support it better. Actually we had hoped 


to get a little more money this last year, but could not get it into the 


ilget. 
There has been a great deal of pressure on the Bureau to try to get 


omething into the 1952 budget. 


Senator Younc. They are not asking for very much? 
AMOUNT REQUESTED 


Dr. Satter. No: about $9,000, I believe. 
Senator YounG. Would that be available? 
Dr. Satter. No. It would have to come off of something else 


that the people would object to as much as they are doing with onions 


fwe make it available. 
Senator Youne. What item would have to be reduced if the com- 


mittee decided to go on with the onion research? 
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Dr. Satter. We are working at about 200 places in the Unit 
States in our Bureau program. The work at each location deals w 
the problems that are the particular concern of the locality. 

I can’t tell you which particular ones we would have to cut dow: 
on or cut out in order to do this job, but that is the situation we ; 
up against. We can’t reduce except by cutting out somewhere. 

Senator Youne. I thought the committee had decided to gi 
them a little money last year. Did we not write something in 
report to the effect that money should be available for the oni 
research? 

Dr. Satrer. Not last year, I don’t believe. 

Senator Haypen. Mr. Chairman, there is one other question 
would like to ask. In California and in Arizona where the almo) 
trees flourish, they are very much interested in the retention of «: 
horticulturist, an old gentleman who I believe is located in 

Dr. Satrer. Mr. Wood, of Sacramento. 

Senator Haypen. The story is that he has about 2,000 hybrid 
seedlings which have not fruited but are under further study. Abo 
35 have been selected to be tested and evaluated to improve th) 
variety of almonds that are grown. 

This man is about ready to retire. They want to keep him 
little longer. What is the chance of doing that? 

Dr. Saurer. I am not sure when he reaches the age of 70 years 

Dr. Cuturnan. I think the situation, Senator Hayden, is this: II, 
will reach 70 and is subject to retirement in 1953. They would |i 
to have a young man as an understudy put on with Mr. Wood 
pick up this work so that he can carry on during the time Mr. Woo 
is still on the job. 

Senator Haypen. They want to train an understudy so that wh 
he retires they will have a man who knows what he has been do 
in his experimental work. 

Dr. Cuntrnan. In other words he would replace Mr. Wood whe 
Mr. Wood retires, but they want this replacement for Mr. Wood 
take effect immediately. They feel that they would like to get 
man who can get the information and work on these almond sel 
tions that Mr. Wood has in California. 

Senator Haypen. Is there any prospect of doing that within t! 
present budget? 

Dr. Savrer. We can do it by letting one additional man go some- 


place else. 
EFFECTS OF FUNDS CURTAILMENT ON POTATO RESEARCH 


Senator ELLenper. Dr. Salter, reverting, with the chairman’s p 
mission, to the matter of potato production, other than what y 
have discussed here about the production in Maine and the market 
and transportation of potatoes, will any further curtailment be cd 
on the money available and spent, to continue these studies in o1 
States? 

Dr. Satrer. There is nothing contemplated under the House | 


sir. 
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Senator ELLENpDER. I see, so you will continue the same program? 
Dr. Satter. Yes. 


ALLOCATION OF 10 PERCENT PERSONNEL CUT 


Senator Russe.u. In applying the 10 percent cut to your activities, 
you will revise your entire schedule? 

Dr. Satter. That is right. We will have to cut down clear across 
the board again. 

Senator RusseLy. You could not tell us now just where the cut 
could be made if and when we apply the 10 percent cut to your 
personnel? 

Dr. Satter. Well, we will try to apply the cut so as to do the least 
damage. I cannot say exactly where it would be applied, but I am 
pretty sure it would have to be spread pretty well across the country. 

Senator Corpon. These reductions that you indicate here of 
necessity are reductions in personnel, are they not? 

Dr. Satter. That is right. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE BILL ON PERSONNEL 


Senator Corpon. Assuming that the House figure stood to the 
extent of the reduction there, you would have a considerably less 
reduction necessary on a 10 percent basis? 

Dr. Satter. A 10 percent reduction would take out 210 emplovees 
of the Bureau. 

The House bill would take out 33. It would mean 177 more out 
of the Bureau. 

Senator Corpon. I was about to ask this question. If you have a 
specific job of laboratory work, it seems to me that there is a field 
where we ought to know what you have. There is a certain irresti- 
ble minimum below which you cannot go or you might just as well 
not have any. 

Senator Russeuu. I have stated in one or two cases—and I do 
not believe any of you gentlemen were here—that we would have to 
work out some formula to apply to this bill. 

[ understand it is the case with Interior Department. The same 
formula, the identical formula would not apply. But using that in 
general outline, we would have to get some formula to apply to the 
various activities of the Department of Agriculture. 

Senator Corpon. I do not think there is any question about that. 

Senator Haypen. It would be comparatively easy to do that 
where you have a hydroelectric plant operating 24 hours a day where 
if you cut the operating personnel by 10 percent it would mean 16 
hours a day of operation, and that is all. 

The same thing would apply on an irrigation system where the water 
runs 24 hours aday. Somebody has to be on the job 24 hours a day. 
But I do not know what rule we can adopt here. 

Senator Russeiy. Well, we will work out something. 

Senator Haypen. | hope so. 
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COOPERATIVE WORK WITH STATES 


Senator Russetyt. What proportion of your work, Doctor, on 
these various projects, is being carried on in conjunction with State 
activities? 

Dr. Sauter. We estimate that about three-fourths to four-fifths of 
our work is directly cooperative with the States. 

Senator Russett. So that in the event you were compelled to 
reduce your personnel by 10 percent, it would interfere with your 
working agreements with the States on these four-fifths of your 
projects? I mean three-fourths to four-fifths. 

Dr. Savrer. That is right, Senator. Much of the work, too, in 
which we are not cooperating directly with the States has direct 
significance to the States, like our transportation and storage studies 
and our market disease studies, where we do the work for the whole 
country. 

MARKET DISEASE LABORATORIES 


The States are not doing much in that field. We have our market 
disease laboratories in the city of New York, in Chicago, and so on, 
sti udying the diseases of veget: ables as the ‘y come to those markets 

That services the country, you see. Much of the fundamental work 
which we are doing out at Beltsville services these national programs 
also 


PROPORTION OF FUNDS EXPENDED ON FIELD WORK 


Senator Russeiti.. What proportion of your appropriation is ex 
pended on what might be called field work, work that is done in the 
field on various projects, as distinguished from your administrative 


activities in the District of Columbia? 

Dr. Sauvrer. Well, of course, we have nothing in the District of 
Columbia. We are out in Maryland. 

Senator Russeiy. Well, in Beltsville. 

Dr. Satrer. We have our headquarters there. We spend roughly 
about half of our money at Beltsville and about half in the field. At 
Beltsville a considerable amount of the money that is spent in th 
green houses and in the laboratories is on work supporting this field 
program. 

I might illustrate that by the example of potatotes. We are 
cooperating with something over 30 States on potato-improvement 
work. We maintain all the strains of potatoes that we have gotte1 
from all over the world. We make the crosses in the greenhouses 
there at Beltsville. We make about 40,000 crosses a vear. 

The little potatoes that we get from the seed are tested out agains' 
certain diseases at Beltsville, and then they go out to other States 
as part of the national potato program. That is the type of thi 
we are doing to a considerable extent at Beltsville. 


POSSIBLE ALTERNATIVES IN APPLYING REDUCTIONS 


Senator Younc. I was wondering, Mr. Chairman, whether 
marking up the bill, we could not distinguish between marketing and 
research funds, that is, between the funds that are used for marketing 
research and those that are used to control diseases. It seems to 
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me that there is a difference there. ‘There are some fields of your 
operations where I do not see how we can possibly cut at all. 

Senator Russe... I have been toying with one or two different 
ideas. One was to undertake to break it down as between adminis- 
trative work as compared with field work. We will either have to 
get something along that line or else we will have to undertake to 
exempt by name certain bureaus or activities in bureaus from any 
over-all cut that is inserted and which might be imposed. 

It would have to be one or the other. Personally, I think it would 
be a little easier if we could confine it to the difference between 
administrative work and the field work in applying this cut. We 
would be in a somewhat stronger position when we brought the bill 
before the Senate. That is my own view of it. 

Senator CHavez. Senator, I also feel that consideration should be 
given to your suggestion that some consideration be given to those 
projects wherein the Department or the Bureau is cooperating with 
the States and where they have an understanding to carry on certain 
classes of work. 

We might explore those for the purpose of making an exemption. 
I believe the ‘y stand in a different sphere than some other items. 

Senator Russexy. I do not know just what the definition is, but 
using the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils and Agricultural Engineering 
as an illustration, the breakdown of the budget has a total of depart- 
mental employees for 1952 of 128 whereas the total field employees 
number 1,946. 

Dr. Saurer. There is a little uncertainty as to what is field and 
what is not in our Bureau because we are all in the field. We are out 
of the District, of course. Actually what is included in “depart- 
mental” category are all of our administrative workers of division 
head level or higher and those administrative people at Beltsville 
who keep the books and do the paper work. 

I would like to say this, Mr. Chairman: that most of us in research 
are keenly interested in getting the most out of our research dollar, 
and we try to keep these administrative costs at the minimum to 
just keep rolling. I don’t know how we can cut the administration 
down any further and keep the research going. It would be quite 
a problem to do that. 

Senator Russett. We appreciate your words on that score, Dr. 
Salter; but we are up against a hard fact here this year. We are not 
dealing with abstract ideas. We are up against a very real problem 
in the Senate. 

Senator Haypen. What we did, Mr. Chairman, in the Interior 
Department was that we asked the Department itself to furnish us 
with a list, based upon the set-up in the budget, as to what was operat- 
ing and what was administrative personnel. We have adhered right 
straight down the line to that list that was submitted to us. 

The Department was able to designate what was administrative 
and what was operating personnel. Now, I don’t know whether that 
could be done in the case of the Department of Agriculture. 

Senator Russe... I have asked Mr. Roberts, the Finance Officer 
of the Department, to get us up a similar list. It will be submitted 
before we conclude the hearings. 

Senator Younac. Are you through with that, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Russeiy. Yes. 
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Senator YounG. I have another question I would like to ask. Is 
the Barberry rust eradication under your Department? 

Dr. Saurer. No, that is under the Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine, Senator. 

Senator Russevy. They will be the next group. 

Well, do you have anything else you wish to tell us, Dr. Salter? 


CONTINUING IMPORTANCE OF RESEARCH 


Dr. Savrer. I think we have covered most of the things I wanted 
to bring before you. I would like to point out one thing, talking in 
terms of a man who ts concerned with research. | may be biased, but 
the money which the Government spends for research of this type is 
really an investment which returns many dollars for every dollar that 
is put in. 

Senator Young. It is also an insurance that we will keep ou produc- 
ing 

Dr. Satrer. We were talking about tobacco and wheat. The ta 
take on tobacco is something like a billion and a half dollars or there- 
abouts a year. 

What would happen if this black shank disease were to wipe oul 
three-fourths or half of our cigarette tobacco? It is an insurance. 

The 40-percent increase in the total volume of production of agri- 
culture since the 1935-40 period is equivalent to about, say, $8 billion 
That increase is based prin arily on improved technology, bett 
Varieties, and so on. 

The farmers who did the job are due much credit for it, but it had 
to be based upon unproved technology. 

The contribution to the Treasury from that $8 billion of increased 
production must be a considerable amount of money. 

Now , ib Just seems to me that research which is producing dividends 
of that kind is in a little different category than most of the oth 
expenses O1 government. 

Senator Younae. If you could make the rest of the Congress believe 
that, it would be all right. 

Senator Cuavez. I think that as far as this committee is concerned 
all of the members are sympathetic and understand. 

Senator Russeiu. That is not only true with respect to this agenc\ 

in the Department. Of course, the primary function of th 
to carry on this type of research. That is what it 
fact that some gigantic fi ld programs have been attached to 


il has overshadowed the research work, but basically that is the fume - 
tion of the Department of Agriculture. 
Are you still doing any work on the little leaf pine and the mimosa 


blight? 


RESEARCH ON MIMOSA BLIGHT 


Dr. Satrer. We are right now distributing mimosa blight-resistant 
trees and they appear to be quite suitable over most of the area. 

Senator Russet. Have you provided any way whereby we can 
save these old trees? 

Dr. Satrer. We are not so sure of that one. I think we can do 
something to save them, but that is a much more difficult job. 
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appropriated annually for such research. I raise the question with this commi: 
whether the Nation can afford to reduce public investment in research tha 
paving off as handsomely, both in food production and in Federal revenue 

There is every reason to believe that the present rising trend in crop produ 
will continue for an indefinite period—provided that agricultural science 
continue to supply farmers with new technology. 

The work of our Bureau is pointed directly toward that end. This is espex 
true of our research on crop improvement and protection, land classification 
soil management, irrigation, machines for growing and handling crops, 
structures and equipment for conditioning and storing crops and crop prod 

Also, within our field responsibility are many problems that have a crit 
relationship to the Nation’s ability to produce during the emergency. | 
example, farm machinery and agricultural materials such as fertilizer, herbici 
and fungicides are already becoming in short supply. Allocations programs 
become necessary for most effective use of limited supplies. Much recent sci 
data have a positive bearing on effective allocations. Those data need t 
assembled in such a manner that they can be readily drawn upon. 

In order to put greater emphasis on problems having special importance i: 
emergency, we are recasting certain phases of our program so that we ca 
the limit, within the availabiliiy of personnel, physical facilities, and fund 
attack such problems. A reduction in funds will handicap our ability to do 
jol 

We are already operating on an extremely tight budget. Our operating f 
for this fiscal vear were reduced over $200,000. In addition, during the 
two fiscal vears we have had to absorb more than $400,000 of the cost « 
act increases, and the higher cost of operating items such as fuel, fertilizers 
chemical: We have already had to make considerable reductions in our rese: 
programs to meet these cuts and absorb these higher costs. Also, we fin 
necessary to use some of our resources to provide information and technical s 
ices needed by defense and military agencies. 

Approximately 80 percent of our funds go for personal services to em) 
professional people, clerks, and farm labor. The balance is required for fu 
heat our buildings and greenhouses, fertilizers, spray materials, gasoline, oil, se 
equipment, travel, and other operating items. We have reduced our trave] 
down on our purchases of equipment, and made as many other reductions 
possible in these operating items. This year we estimate that we have cut 
costs $130,000, which is about as far as we can go. The balance of our reduc 
have been affected by reducing personnel. As of May 31, our full time em; 
ment was 60 below a year ago. ‘This vear, we estimate our average an: 
positions at about 2,100. This compares with around 2,400 in 1940—a reduc 
of 300 or 12'6 percent. We estimate that under the bill as passed by the H: 
and disregarding the Jensen amendment, we would lose about 33 more, redu: 
our employment to about 14 percent below 1940. The amount of researé 
ean do is directly tied to manpower—that is, the number of scientists that 
can employ Now that we are facing the need for greater research effort 
scientific staff is being reduced. 

Because of the wide range of subject matter in our field of responsibilities 
inevitably have many research line projects—some 1,000—and we conduct 
work at numerous field locations, approximately 200. This means that w! 
our funds are reduced, we are practically forced to cut out specific lines of \ 
at various field locations. We cannot apply percentage reductions and still 
tinue with all phases of our work as might be possible if we were engaged 
program concerned with only one activity. 

Furthermore, the research advisory committees established pursuant t 
Research and Marketing Act have reviewed our program of work since 
budget estimates were submitted, and have made recommendations for reori: 
tion within our current work and for expanding programs or initiating 
research. Altogether they have made 141 recomendations in our field of 
sponsibility. To provide for the additional research recommended would 
for further increases amounting to 2 million dollars more than our bud: 
estimates. 

The House cut our budget estimate for 1952 by $285,000. This actio: 
sustained in the Senate, will require us to curtail or discontinue research a 
several lines as itemized in the Senate notes already submitted to you. 
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Here are a few examples of the kind of reductions that will be necessary. 

Reduce soil survey work by cutting back field survey work in Tennessee and 
Texas and by slowing up the preparation and publication of soil maps. Curtail 
studies to control diseases of trees in national parks by discontinuing investigations 
in Arizona on the stem rot of saguaro at the Saguaro National Monument. Such 
studies could be given limited attention by personnel stationed at Albuquerque, 
N. Mex. 

Discontinue cranberry investigations in Massachusetts, confining such studies 


to work in New Jersey. The Massachusetts cranberry crop has an annual 
farm value of about $7 million. teduce ornamental breeding work and curtail 


studies on the effects of temperature and forcing conditions on bulb flowers. 
\nd curtail research on prepackaging of fresh fruits and vegetables. 

In applying the reductions contemplated by the House bill we have selected 
jtems in our research program which we consider least vital in the present emer- 
gency. In fact, we are already contemplating some curtailments along these 

es in order to provide for work on more pressing problems. The House cut 
would cripple this recasting effort. It would impair our ability to make adjust- 
ments for meeting new problems which are constantly coming up. 

In addition, the House action would force curtailment or elimination of work 
provided for by increases proposed in the budget estimates. 

\ proposed increase of $35,000 for research to develop practical methods for 

ntrolling oak wilt would be eliminated. This relatively new but destructive 
disease is spreading, especially in the Midwest, and threatens valuable timber 
-tands of oak as well as shade trees. Current funds of $10,000, made available 

1951 from other forest-disease research, would not permit the rapid progress 
on the development of practical control measures which is needed to meet this 
menance. 

\ proposed increase of $85,000 for operating a strong regional research program 

the new Southwest irrigation field station at Brawley, Calif., would be elimi- 
nated. Land and physical facilities for the station have been provided during 

e past 3 years at a cost of more than $300,000. Current operating funds of 
approximately $50,000 are insufficient to conduct the broad research program 
which is needed—or to properly utilize the facilities provided. 

The other increase item has to do with the development of wheat varieties 
resistant to new races of stem rust. I understand that this committee is informed 
on the situation regarding race 15B, which caused crop losses of about $20 million 
last vear in the spring wheat area and is a serious threat to the American wheat 
rop. As you know, the outbreak of 15B developed in August. By then our 

idget estimate for the coming year had been submitted and ceilings established. 

\bout $20,000 of our wheat research funds were being devoted to wheat stem 
rust problems. Immediately, we shifted an additional $10,000 from other research 
to speed up the rust work. Also, we were able to substitute within our budget 
eiling allowance a request for an increase for research on stem rust. That item 
sin the amount of $28,900. The House committee disallowed this increase but 
ndicated in its report that our Bureau should devote $50,000 to work on wheat 
rust. To provide for this important research we will need to reduce other work by 
$28,900. 

The National Federation of Grain Cooperatives on its own initiative has do- 
nated $10,000 to us to be used in the program. Several of the States also are 
levoting resources to this end. Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Wis- 

msin, Nebraska, Kansas, and Texas are all cooperating with us. The State 
legislatures in Minnesota and North Dakota this year made additional funds 
ivailable for wheat rust research. State resources being devoted to wheat rust 

search total at least $50,000. The States look to our Bureau for the coordina- 

1 of this national program and for certain research facilities. 

\ll of our resources combined will permit a minimum stepped-up program for 
developing wheat varieties resistant to new races of stem rust. However, more 
funds would permit going at the problem more vigorously. 

In view of the wheat rust situation and the other problems that I have outlined, 

consider our budget estimate to be the minimum requirements for our Bureau 
luring the coming year. Thus, we urge the Senate to restore to our 1952 appro- 

ition the $285,000 cut out by the House. 
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BureAv OF ENTOMOLOGY AND PLANT QUARANTINE 


STATEMENTS OF A. S. HOYT, CHIEF, BUREAU OF ENTOMOLOGY 
AND PLANT QUARANTINE; DR. W. L. POPHAM, ASSISTANT 
CHIEF, BUREAU OF ENTOMOLOGY AND PLANT QUARANTINE 
DR. F. C. BISHOPP, ASSISTANT CHIEF, BUREAU OF ENTOMOLOGY 
AND PLANT QUARANTINE; MRS. M. W. SYFRIG, ACTING CHIEF, 
BUDGET AND MANAGEMENT DIVISION, BUREAU OF ENTO- 
MOLOGY AND PLANT QUARANTINE; E. L. STRUTTMANN 
BUDGETARY AND FISCAL OFFICER, AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 
ADMINISTRATION ; RALPH S. ROBERTS, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE 
AND BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE; C. L 
GRANT, CHIEF, DIVISION OF ESTIMATES AND ALLOTMENTS 
OFFICE OF BUDGET AND FINANCE 


SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS 


Senator Russgiu. The justification, which gives a résumé of | 
program, will be inserted in the record at this point. 
(The justification and classification schedules follow :) 


Insect INVESTIGATIONS 
(House hearings, pt. 2, p. 1013) 


Appropriation, 1951 (comparable with 1952 budget and as reduced 

under sec. 1214 : 34, O61, 
Estimate, 1952 3, 908, 0 
House bill, 1952 3, 525, 0 


(Reduction of $383,000 below estimate 


Analysis of House action on 1952 budget estimates 


ition (reduced by sec. 1214) as shown in budge 
e committee report $4, 061, 300 $4, 061, 300 
? estimates 
lor research on oriental fruitfly in Hawaii includ- 
for parasites 150, 000 — 150, 000 
itions to determine if insects are carriers of 
yak wilt and to develop effective and economical control 
methods for any insects proved to be carriers +15, 000 
ecrease due to providing a direct appropriation to the 
| Services Administration for certain procure- 
1d leasing costs previously paid from this appro- 


ieneral reduction imposed by House 


Page 14, line 15: Strike out ‘‘$3,525,000” and insert in lieu thereof ‘*$3,908,000 
the estimate, or an increase of $383,000. 
The effect of the House action in reducing this item by $383,000 would b: 
‘iously retard many phases of the research program designed to safeg 


Ser 


the production of an ample supply of high quality agricultural product 
military and civilian uses 
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The major reductions required by the House action would be— 

(] Elimination « r dra ic curtailment of studies on = 

Chestnut wee 3 Preliminary studies have been conducted on chestnut 
weevils which are a most serious problem with the Asiatic chestnut trees Dis- 
continuance of work on this problem would impair the usefulness of these trees 
as forest and orchard plantings. 

Rhodes grass scale.—Extensive acreages of pasture have been destroyed by this 
scale in south Texas Biological studies and survevs for distribution and abund- 
ance would be discontinued, which would be detrimental to the large livestock 
industry in that sectior 


Japanese beetle parasites and diseases The proposed curtailment would reduce 
sharply the extent to which areas recently infested by the Japanese beetle would 
benefit from natural control of this pest. 

Antibiotics found in scales of American foulbrood and in bee alue These studies 


involve extracting, refining, and testing antibiotic materials which are capable of 
destroying a wide variety of bacteria, including the germ of human tuberculosis. 


Fives, cattle qrubs. bot fli g, ce, mites, fleas, and ticks Curtailment of the 
studies would retard the development of insecticidal materials more effective 
against these pests than those currently in use. 

Insects that attach 


ut } ) oO omatoes s ja beets, ce ery, peas, and ot equmes 
Curtailment of this work would also retard the development of improved insecti- 
cidal materials for control of these pests, which cause heavy crop losses and a 
reduction in quality of the crops attacked 

Forest insects Methods designed to effect economical means of preventing or 
controlling insect damage to forest and shade trees, forest products, and shrubs, 
and impair their effectiveness. 

(2) Prevent initiation of studies on the oak wilt. 


Oak wilt threatens destr ion of the most important oak species in eastern 
United States. Oaks comprise one-third of the hardwood saw timber produced 
in these States. Their loss would be irretrievable to our national economy 


In addition, general reductions would be required in practically every phase of 
the research program which includes studies on insects affecting food. feed. and 
fiber crops; forest and forest products; and man and animals 


InNsecT AND PLANT Disease ContTrRo! 
House hearings, pt. 2, p. 1030 


Appropriation, 195] comparable with 1952 budget and as reduc 


inder sé 1214 $4, 834, 500 
Kstimate, 1952 1, 760, 000 
h, 


House bill, 1952 500. 000 


(Reduction of $260,000 below estimate 


lnalys of Thi ise action on 1952 hudaet ” 
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Page 15, line 16: Strike out “$4,500,000” and insert in lieu thereof ‘‘$4,760,000"’. 
the estimate, or an increase of $260,000. 

The House decrease of $260,000 would require a substantial reduction in the 
control operations carried on against nine destructive insect pests and two plant 
diseases, which for the most part represent introduced pests that have become 
established in limited areas in this country, and threaten widespread destruction 
of crops if permitted to infest other areas. These include plant pests such as 

(1) Pink bollworm of cotton.—This insect pest is widely distributed in the Re- 
public of Mexico and has invaded important cotton-producing areas of Texas and 
adjacent States. It is much more destructive and difficult to control than the bol! 
weevil and threatens to spread throughout the Cotton Belt unless aggressiv: 
regulatory and control measures are applied. 

(2) (olden nematode.—Once land becomes generally contaminated with this 
soil-infesting organism, it is impossible to grow a profitable crop of potatoes more 
often than 1 year in 5. The golden nematode is known to occur on the North 
American continent only in a small area on Long Island, N. Y. In Europe and the 
British Isles, where the golden nematode is firmly established, it is considered as 
one of the most destructive and difficult to control of all potato pests. A jointly 
financed Federal-State program of quarantine and control has accomplished thx 
following: 

a) Kept infested land out of tomato or potato production; 

(b) Regulated the movement of other crops from infested fields; 

c) Proved highly effective in preventing the spread of the organism to 
other important potato-growing areas of the country. 

(3) HKarberry eradication.—_An estimated 12 million bushels of spring wheat 
were lost last season due to the spread of a new strain of rust. Curtailment of this 
program would retard the barberry eradication work at a time when maximum 
production of small grains is so important. 

1) White-fringed beetle—The white-fringed beetle damages a wide variety of 
crops, such as peanuts, Irish potatoes, corn, and cotton. The reduction would 
result in a general curtailment of activities, including a decrease in application of 
control and suppressive measures to prevent population build-up and possible 
spread of the pest, which is being accomplished under Federal-State cooperative 
programs augmented by Federal and State quarantines. 

(5) Japanese beetle, sweetpotato weevil, Mexican fruitfly, phony peach and peach 
mosaic diseases, citrus blackfly, Hall scale, gypsy and brown-tail moths.—Federal- 
State cooperative control programs are underway on all of these insects and plant 
pests. The House reduction would reduce the level of current operations to con 
trol these destructive plant pests, thereby increasing possibility of spread to new 
areas, entailing heavier future expenditures for control. 

During a period such as the present, when maximum farm production is needed 
for supplying military and civilian needs, any curtailment of these control pro- 
grams would have serious adverse effects. 


PLANT QUARANTINES 


(House hearings, pt. 2, p. 1028) 


Appropriation, 1951 (comparable with 1952 budget ‘and as reduced 
under sec. 1214)___..--_- 

Estimate, 1952 Jaane , . 

House bill, 1952 - - , - ‘ : 2, 600, 000 


$2, 388, 500 
2, 667, 000 


Reduction of $67,000 below estimate.) 





OO 
0 
0) 
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Analysis of House action on 1952 budget estimates 





House bill 

Budget esti- . bi compared 
mate House bill | with budget 
estimate 


*951 appropriation (reduced by sec. 1214) as shown in budget 
and House committ tee report $2, 388, 500 $2, 388, 500 |...... 

Changes in 1952 estimates: 

To strenethen port inspection work to prevent entry of 

the golden nematode, citrus blackfly, and Oriental fruit- 

fly into the continental United States and to safeguard 

against the entry of foreign pests into Guam and the 

Virgin Islands and the spread of pests from these areas 


to the mainland of the United States +250, 000 +-191, 200 — $F8, 800 
To strengthen transit inspection of materials subject to 
Federal plant quarantines +35, 200 +27, 000 -8, 200 


Decrease due to providing a direct appropriation to the 
General Services Administration for certain procure- 
ment and leasing costs previously paid from this appro- 
priation -6, 700 —6, 700 


Total, 1952 estimates 7 2, 667, 000 2, 600, 000 —67, 000 


Page 17, line 2: Strike out “$2,600,000” and insert in lieu thereof ‘‘$2,667,000”’ 
the estimate, or an increase of $67,000. 

The House reduction would impair the effectiveness of the protection afforded 
our agriculture from foreign pests. 

Provision was made in the 1952 budget estimate for additional protection 
against the entry of pests such as the golden nematode, citrus blackfly, and the 
Oriental fruitfly at specific ports where the traffic presents unusual hazards of 
introduction of plant pests, and to provide plant quarantine protection to Guam 
and the Virgin Islands. 

The budget estimates also included an item for strengthening inspection in 
transit of materials subject to Federal plant quarantines, and for the integration 
of this phase of the work with the inspection of shipments consigned to the United 
States from abroad, by providing year-around inspection at important transpor- 
tation centers now operated seasonally such as Atlanta and Memphis, additional 
manpower at large transportation centers, and inspection at certain points not 
now operated. 

The decrease of $67,000 imposed by the House would reduce by 12 the number 
of additional inspectors planned in the budget estimates for such locations as 
Anchorage, Alaska; Boston, Mass.; Guam; Laredo, Tex.; Puerto Rico; and the 
Virgin Islands, and it would be impossible to establish transit inspection at Omaha, 
Nebr., and New Orleans, La. 


ContTROL oF EMERGENCY OUTBREAKS OF INSECTS AND PLantr DISEASES 


(House hearings, pt. 2, p. 977 
Appropriation, 1951 $2, 100, 000 
Estimate, 1952 ‘ 2, 063, 000 
House bill, 1952 1, SOO, 000 


(Reduction of $263,000 below estimate. 


Analysis of House action on 1952 budget estimates 


House bill 
Budget esti compared 
sb Tm pe 
mate House bill | with budget 
estimate 


195 l appropriation as shown in bu dget $2, 100, 000 $2, 100, 000 
Carry-over balance from prior y« 445, 760 
Total, 1951 appropriation 2, 100, 000 2 545. 700 


Changes in 1952 estimates 


Decrease due to providing i direct ippropriation to the 


General Services Administration for certain procure- ) $263, 000 
ment and leasing costs previously paid from this appro | 
priation 37, 000 7.000 

General reduction imposed by Hous¢ 708. 760 


Total. 1952 estimates 2, 068, 000 1. 800. OO -*;, 1000 
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P. 17, lines 11 and 12) 


1. Page 17, line 11, strike out “$1,800,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$2 063. 
000,” the estimate, or an increase of $263.000. 

2. Page 17, line 12, strike out “$1,000,000” andinsertin lieu thereof” $1,250,000,” 
the estimate, or an increase of $250,000. 

The effect of the House action is to reduce from $1,250,000 to $1,000,000 the 
amount held in a contingency fund to meet the threat of incipient and emer 
gency outbreaks of insects and plant disease, and to curtail by $13,000 the oth: 
programs financed from this appropriation. 

The contingency fund is available “only to the extent that the Secretary, wit 
the approval of the Bureau of the Budget, finds necessary to meet emergency 
This fund is drawn upon only to the extent necessary to t 
care of unforeseen emergencies. Its purpose is (a) to avoid the necessity fo: 
supplemental appropriations when such emergencies arise, and (6) to provide 
source from which funds may be made immediately available when pest problen 
develop warranting prompt action on the part of the Department. It is i: 
possible at this time estimate 1952 requirements. It is strongly recommended, 
however, that the fund be continued in 1952 at the same level as in 1951 so 
to insure that adequate funds will be available should emergency outbreal 
of insects or plant diseases occur at a time when threatened crops may be s 
essential to the defense effort 


conditions 


AK 


Pat 


Insect investiaations 


Budget 
estimate, House bi House bill 
952 House bill | compared 
ompared i } 
with 1951 
estimats 


il services 


for quarters and 


ructures 
s, and indemnities 
essments 
lirect obligations 
152 estimates to 
of mmunicable diseases, 
Health Service, Federal 
Agency” 
and ¢ xpenses, Office of Infor 
Department of Agriculture”’ 
ursuant to sec. 1214 


ypropriation or estimate 
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Insect and plant disease control 











Wet taa Budge 
Standard classification . ted estimat House bil } se dill 
l 1952 } 
, vith 1952 
d t ( 
Permanent positior $2, 971,000 | $2,978 $9 SIS 276 159 ‘ . mw 
Pa me mpor } 6 in 4, 724 3, 424 } Z 0) 
l u pay ‘ 
aM ‘i 2 ”) 12 500 wo 
P nt ab sic 9, 500 9. 50 00 
tal personal ser' 657, OOO , 646, 100 ‘ 800 193, 200 82 300 
' € 285 2y O84, SI) > wy ae vy 
Trar or I ! 24. 100 Mm 10 2 OOD 1. AM 1 oOo 
‘ unicatlor ws 17, OO 7, 800 wy 1. 900 1 on 
Rent I utility service 20, 500 69, 300 4. 200 25. 700 + 500 
Prir ng } el t 1, 500 14. 500 13, 800 7) 700 
Ut tractual sé ( 105, 10 8, 500 101, 100 ©? OOO —17 400 
™ cs | € 
( 19, 000 18, 0 Th 1 on 
PI and mat 6, 500 » Hn mm OF, OOK 
: , nt vl ”) 10, 300 ”) 11, 400 
I 1 nd structure 2 Lo 
Refunds, award nd indet Onn , 0 ¢ 
Dane An(l ASSESST ! 7, 700 7,000 > #00 %) 
l tobl tior +, 834, 500 1,7 OOK 4, 500, 000 34 500 260, 000 
n 1052 tir ~ 
nnst Entomology) ! Pla ( 
e, Fore ( t 71, 500 2 
fer in 1042 estimates ) . 
rest pest Denartrne 4 
60. OOK 
n pur wnt to sec. 1214 104, 000 
Lior 150, 000 4, 760, 000 4 200. 000 


ippropria restil ‘. 
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Plant quarantines 


Standard classification 


(1) 


Personal services 
Permanent positions........ 
Part-time and temporary positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week 
base 
Payment above basic rates 


Total personal services 
Travel 
Transportation of things 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
Services performed by other 
iwencies 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities 


lotal direct obligations... 

Transfer in 1952 estimates from “Salaries 
and Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine, Plant Disease 
Control . 

Reduction pursuant to sec. 1214 


expenses, 


Insect, and 


Total appropriation or estimate 


| Estimated, 
1951 


| $2, 115, 800 
10, 300 


117, 000 | 


2, 243, 100 
41, 500 
9, 100 
12, 400 
12, 800 
&, 200 
14, 000 
2, 000 
25, 000 
20, 000 
400 


2, 388, 500 


71, 300 
+37, 700 


2, 354, 700 


Budget 
estimate, 
1952 


$2, 350, 400 | 
10, 300 | 


8, 000 


118, 900 


2, 487, 600 


53, 000 | 
19, 100 | 


14, 600 


9, 900 | 


&, 200 
19, 200 


2, 000 


2, 667, 000 


2, 667, 000 


1952 


Increase (+) or 
decrease (— 


House | 
compar 
with 19 

budget 
estimat 


House bill 
House bill 
compared 
with 1951 


(5) | (6 


$2, 287, 700 
10, 300 | 


+$171, 900 


7, 700 
118, 900 | 


+7, 700 
+1, 900 


2, 424, 600 
53, 000 
17, 100 
14, 600 
9, 900 2, 
&, 200 
18, 200 


+181, 500 
+11, 500 
+8, 000 
+2, 200 

900 

, 200 
2, 000 

26, 200 

25, 800 

400 


, 200 
, 800 


2, 600, 000 +211, 500 | 


2, 600, 000 


Control of emergency outbreaks of insects and plant diseases 


Standard classification 


(1 


Personal services 
Permanent positions 
Part-time and temporary positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week 
base 
Payment above basic rates 
Total personal services 
Travel 
rransportation of things 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
ices performed by other agen- 
cies 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities 
r assessments 


Serv 


, Axe 
‘ontingency fund 


1 direct obligations 
available 


Tot 


Prior year balance 


Total appropriation or estimate 
PI 


Estimated, 


1951 


$468, 073 


168, 387 


12, 000 


648, 460 
95, 000 
41, 600 
6, 700 
38, 300 
2, 300 

105, 000 


30, 000 
312, 000 
14, 600 
1,000 
800) 

1, 250, 000 


2, 545, 760 
45, 760 


2, 100, 000 


Budget 
estimate, 
1952 


$463, 587 


90, 813 


2, 100 
2, 000 


568, 500 
5, 000 


000 


Increases (+) or 
decreases 


House | 

compa 
wit! 
bud 


estin 


House bill 
House bill 
compared 
with 1951 


—$17, 486 


$450, S87 
90, 813 


2, 100 
12, 000 


4-2, 100 


555, 500 
95, 000 
16, 600 

5, 200 
1, 300 
2, 300 
51, 000 


-92, 960 


— 25, 000 
—1, 500 
—37, 000 


- 54, 000 
10, 000 


275, 300 
—tho0 


20, 000 
36, 700 
14, 000 
1, 000 
1, 400 
1, 000, 000 


+0 
25), OO1 
1, 800, 000 


—745, 760 
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Senator Russetit. We come now to the Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine. Our chief witness is Dr. A. S. Hoyt. Dr. Hoyt, 
we are glad to have you here. 

Dr. Hoyt. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Russeiv. | do want to say, though, that I have a personal 
feeling of sadness in that Dr. S. A. Rohwer is no longer here in our 
midst and cannot be here to make the presentation to this committee. 

I don’t think we had a hearing on the agricultural appropriation 
bill, during the 16 years that I have handled it, that Dr. Rohwer did 
not appear on at least some phase of the activities of the Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine. 

I had an exceedingly high regard for him. He was a devoted public 
servant. He had an enthusiasm and a zeal for his work that I have 
seldom seen matched anywhere. If he saw any blight or anything 
that was attacking a tree or a plant, he was just like a champion of old. 
He always wanted to put on his armor and get his spear and get out 
and meet and immediately destroy it. He was a rare public servant, 
and | think he set a very high standard for the Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine. 

I am sure you gentlemen will undertake to carry on with the same 
enthusiasms and the same capable way that Dr. Rohwer himself 
manifested. 

Dr. Hoyr. We appreciate what you say about Dr. Rohwer, Mr. 
Chairman. He was everything that you have said he was. In addi- 
tion we saw a side of him that you wouldn’t have seen. That was his 
cooperativeness and the agreeable nature of the man and his even 
disposition, day after day, always the same. He was intensely 
interested in his work. We are going to miss him for a long time. 


INSECT AND PLANT DISEASE CONTROL 


Mr. Chairman, the estimates for the Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine reflect some reductions which were made in the 
House which come at a time when our work is confronted with very 
complex problems and an unusual number of them. 

The flood of new insecticides that has been developed by the 
agricultural chemists of the country during the last several years has 
presented a number of problems. Many of those insecticides have 
been found to be rather specific in their uses. This material is used 
for one insect. Another material is used for another insect, and so 
on. We have not had very many that were capable of general use. 
That has meant a large number of tests and exhaustive procedures to 
determine the materials that are safe to use, the ways in which they 
may be used, and the purposes and precautions that are necessary in 
connection with their use. 

We have been confronted with the need to do this work as rapidly 
as possible. Many farmers have been able to get these materials 
before they have been properly tested and before they have ever been 
recommended by any official agency. They have gone ahead and 
used the material, and they are doing so today. 

Now, what is the consequence of that type of use? They are 
successful in killing and getting a high degree of control of the partic- 
ular insect against which they are directing their efforts. 


85904—5 1—-——-18 
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Sut there is no adequate information as to the long-time effect of 
those applications. What are they doing to the beneficial insects. 
the parasites that year in and year out may tend to control these 
destructive insects? What are they doing by way of piling up residue 
of materials that are slow to break down in our soils and our plants 
and which are in close proximity to streams and waterways of all 
kinds, and human habitations? 

The problems that are presented in that whole field of work are such 
as to challenge the best efforts we can possibly make. We felt that we 
were conservative in the estimates which we submitted. They repre- 
sent a very, very smali amount over the funds that were available for 
the last fiscal year, and we would very much appreciate the considera- 
tion of this committee to some of the items that are before you. 

That is all in the way of a general statement, Senator Russell, that | 
wish to make. We have here Dr. Bishopp who is Assistant Chief in 
charge of the research work and Dr. Popham who is Assistant Chie! 
in charge of the control work, and who will be very glad to answer an) 
questions in case you stump me. 


EFFECT OF A 10 PERCENT REDUCTION IN PERSONNEL 


Senator Haypen. What would be the effect of a 10 percent cut in 
the budget estimates on your personnel? 

Dr. Popnam. It would mean just about a 10 percent reduction in 
personnel over what we had a year ago. We are already down some 
below—that is, in the last 6 months. You see, costs have been going 
up rather steadily and a rather high percentage of the money that is 
appropriated for research goes into personnel. 

Senator Haypgen. That would be natural. 

Well, now, as compared, say, to 4 or 5 years ago, immediately after 
the close of the war, is your personnel less than it was then? 

Dr. Hoyr. Do we have that? 

Senator Haypen. | am speaking bureau-wide, covering the whol 
force. 

Mr. Grant. The total average annual positions or man-years in 
1945 was 2,469. The 1952 budget proposed 2,468; a decrease of one 

Senator HaypENn. That is the number of positions? 

Mr. Grant. That is right. 

Senator Haypen. But there are certain salary increases that would 
require a larger sum of money to maintain that number of people; is 
that right? 

Dr. Hoyr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Haypen. So that you just could not look at the amount of 
money carried in the bill at that time and the amount carried now and 
say that it indicated any more people because the amount of money 
is affected by the salaries. 

Dr. Hoyr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Haypen. Evidently the blanket cut that was imposed 
by Congress last year and which was apportioned to all departments 
did not affect your personnel. Did you have to absorb part of that 
cut? 

Mr. Granr. Yes, sir. A portion of that cut was applied to the 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine. 
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PERSONNEL CUT IN 1951 


Mr. StrurTMann. In 1950 the personnel of the Bureau of Ento- 
mology and Plant Quarantine was 2,691. In 1951, under the euts 
imposed by the Congress, it dropped to 2,542 or a cut in this of 149 
people. 

Senator Haypen. Last year you had a cut in personnel of 49 people? 

Mr. StrrurrMann. One hundred and forty-nine people, Senator. 

Senator Haypen. And here we have a pros pet tive 10 percent cut 
that would take off about how many more? 

Mr. Srrutrmann. The House bill, we figure, would reduce the 
amount by 121. 

Senator Russetit. What the Senator is driving at is this: In the 
first place, what percentage of your appropriation goes into personnel 
services? 

Mrs. Syrric. Approximately 80 percent. 

Svnator Russeiy. If you took a 10-percent cut in personnel, in 
the compensation for employees, about how many would that reduce 
the number? 

Mr. Srrurrmann. Two hundred and forty-six. 


ALLOCATION OF 1951 PERSONNEL CUT 


Senator Youne. How was your cut applied last year, mostly in 
Washington or out in the field? 

Dr. Hoyt. It was applied in the field. 

Senator Younae. Pardon me? 

Dr. Hoyt. It was applied primarily in the field 

Senator Youne. How many do you have in Washineton in your 
department? 

Dr. Hoyt. About 300. 

Mrs. Syrric. Three hundred and fifty approximately, including 
Beltsville. There are 219 actually employed in Washington. 

Senator Younae. And about 1,000 in the field? 

Senator Russeiv. It would be over 2,000. 

Dr. Hoyr. There are over 2,000 in the field. 

Senator YounG. May I ask just one more question? 

Senator Russe.u. Yes, certainly. 


PERSONNEL, IDENTIFICATION, AND CLASSIFICATION OF INSECTS 


Senator Youne. Of your Washington employees, what percentage 
of them are specialists? 

Dr. Hoyt. A very high percentage, Senator. 

We carry the taxonomic work, the identification of insects, all in 
Washington. There are about 40 employees who are involved in 
this work. That is a service to the entire entomological profession, 
State as well as Federal. All insects for identification are sent into 
Washington. 

Dr. Porpnam. There is also a group of another 40 at Beltsville, 
not all of whom are technical, however, which is involved in the 
development of new insecticides, the chemistry in connection with 
insecticides. 

Senator Youne. Thank you. 
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Dr. Bisnorr. It might be well to point out, Mr. Chairman, tha: 
many of these people in Washington are technically trained men 
They are scientific people who are directing these research activities 
from Washington. In most of our divisions we have two to three 
trained scientists who are directing the research in those respectiv: 
divisions. 

AMOUNT FOR INSECT INVESTIGATIONS 


Senator Russe.u. Your first item is insect investigations, wher 
the House reduced the appropriation, at least reduced the budget 
estimate, by some dollars of $383,000. That figure is somewhat con- 
fusing to me. It shows that your 1951 appropriation, after the re- 
ductions imposed by section 1214, to which Senator Hayden has re 
ferred, amounted to $4,061,300. Did the budget then reduce you 
down to $3,908,000 for 1952? 

Mr. Rosperts. Yes. Asa matter of fact, the Bureau of Entomolog, 
and Plant Quarantine proposed a reduction of $150,000. That wa, 
as a result of the completion of certain work on the Oriental fruit fl, 
So you start out with a base of $4,061,300 and deduct $150,000 
Then there was a proposed increase of $15,000 for the oak wilt work 
And a decrease of $18,300 which represents the funds that had pre 
viously been carried in this appropriation for activities, leasing costs 
and so forth, which the General Services Administration will receive 
in their appropriation in 1952. 

Thus, the figure of $3,908,000, Mr. Chairman, is a net figure after 
making those three adjustments to the base of $4,061,300 in 1951. 


OAK WILT 


Senator Russety. And the House specifically disallowed the oak 
wilt increase of $15,000 and then imposed a general cut of $368,000? 

Mr. Roserts. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Russe... | see. 


CHESTNUT WEEVILS 


Now, I notice on the page dealing with the work that you would have 
to eliminate or disastrously curtail the work on the chestnut weevils 
Is that a very severe threat to the Asiatic chestnut trees, since th: 
chestnut blight carried off all of our chestnut trees? 

Dr. Hoyt. The Asiatic chestnuts are our only hope for the domesti 
production of chestnuts. They have proved to be very susceptible to 
a variety of insects that are attacking them and causing serious dam 
age. We need to carry on some work to develop information as to the 
means of controlling those insects if the production of chestnuts is to 
be built up and become an important industry in this country. 

Senator Russe.u. This is a weevil then, rather than a blight or a 
fungus which attacked the original native chestnut trees? 

Dr. Horr. That is right. This has no relation to the blight. 

Senator Russeiit. You are proposing, if the House cut is main- 
tained, to discontinue that work completely? 

Dr. Hoyt. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russe.ty. What progress have you made with it? 

Dr. Bisnorp. The progress in research on that insect is rather satis- 
factory. We have developed some control measures which appear to 
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be practical. Of course, when these blight-resistant chestnuts are put 
out in plantings, there is the question of getting insecticides that will 
destroy these pests and certain others and at the same time not be 
injurious to the seedlings and the trees that are developing. That 
work has not been completed, however, and it would be completely 
discontinued as indicated here if this cut were imposed. 

I might run down a few of these items that would fall by the way- 
side if this cut holds. 


RHODES GRASS SCALE 


The Rhodes grass scale is a pest of very distinct importance to the 
ranges in the southern part of Texas in particular and extending out 
pretty well into Texas and eastward. This scale affects one of the 
promising grasses that the King’s ranch has been developing as a 
feed for livestock. 

It has been found that the scale, together with the cutting of the 
grass or the grazing of the areas, would completely destroy the grass. 
We undertook an investigation of that pest. It is a new thing to us. 
We began that 2 years ago with a rather small appropriation, and 
we have made substantial progress on it. 

Along the line of parasite introduction, we have brought in some 
native parasites of the scale from the Orient and, secondly, have done 
some experimental work with some of the insecticides. 

Presently, we have done some work in cooperaticn with the Texas 
Experiment Station at King’s ranch looking toward the finding of 
resistant plants, that is, plants that are suitable for a range that would 
not be susceptible to that scale. 

That work would have to be terminated if the amount involved, 
about $15,000, were not made available. 


JAPANESE BEETLE PARASITES AND DISEASES 


The next item that we mention there is the Japanese beetle parasites 
and diseases. As you know the Japanese beetle is continually spread- 
ing, despite all of our efforts to check its spread westward. We are 
having to depend to a large extent upon biological control, that is, 
the utilization of imported parasites and natural parasites, and the 
development of disease. 

That work of our Bureau has proved very successful in cutting 
down the number of Japanese beetle larvae in the soil. 

For instance, a few years ago we had very heavy damage to the 
trees in the Mall. By introducing the spores of this disease, that 
infestation has been cut down to the point where we are getting 
scarcely any damage at the present time. It is proposed, if we con- 
tinue that work, to improve the method of reproducing the disease. 
We have been dependent upon utilizing grubs as cultural media. 
We have not been able to develop a medium for propagating that 
disease. 

GREEN BUG PROBLEM 


Senator Youne. What are you doing on the control of green bugs? 
Dr. Bisnorrp. We are working to a very small extent on the green 
bug. In the past we have had a laboratory in cooperation with the 
experiment station at Stillwater, Okla., carrying on work with insecti- 
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cides and doing some work on the general biological control of that 
pest. 

As you know, the green bug is a fulminating pest. It comes Ww 
and produces heavy damage one year. The next year it may no 
show up at all as a pest. 

Senator Young. It has been active quite steadily in the Southwest 
has it not? 

Dr. Brsuorp. In the past 2 years it has been quite destructiv: 
Along with that a complicating situation has arisen. A mite whic! 
has never been of any importance previously, called the brown mit 
and certain cutworms, have been very destructive in that southweste: 
area, and also a disease that may be associated with the green bug o 
another aphid on the grain. 

Senator Youna. Some 8 or 10 farmers of the Pacific Northwest, | 
think, appeared at a special meeting that we arranged. 

Senator Russetyt. We have the record of that meeting open s 
that it might go into the record of this meeting. 

Senator Younc. They indicated that millions of bushels were lost 
each year. We lost a lot of bushels in North Dakota as a result of 
the green bug infestation in the past few years. How much mon 
are you spending on that work this vear? 

Dr. Bisnorp. I would estimate this year about $8,000. 

Senator Younc. How much will vou have next year? 

Dr. Bisnorr. We are planning to supplement the work we a 
doing because of this series of bad years by putting some men on tha 
and curtailing other activities, the work on the grasshopper primarily 
so as to supplement the work on the green bug and related pests. W 
plan to put two additional research men on that by adjusting ou: 


program. This will mean that we will have to sacrifice some importan 
work that is still going forward on grasshoppers and other pests. 
Senator Young. How many men will you have working on gre« 


bugs? 

Dr. Bisuorr. Three men with some subprofessional assistants an 
temporary assistants. 

Senator Youne. Could you use more than that to a good advantage 

Dr. Bishorr. Yes. We think that that will not adequately tak: 
care of the situation. We need a long-time research program on thi 
green bug. It may not amount to much next year, but by carryin 
on some thoroughgoing, well-planned research, we think we may b 
able to find out certain elements that come into the picture or certain 
reasons for the development of these outbreaks and perhaps thus 
avoid them. 

That should be the aim rather than to have to treat all of thes 
tremendous acreages with parathion or other insecticides. 

Senator Younae. It doesn’t seem to me that that is much of 
promising program looking toward an insect that has done a tremen- 
dous amount of damage in the last few years and which is going to 
destroy tremendous acreages of wheat. 

Dr. BrsHorpp. We regard the situation as critical now because of th 
defense situation and the importance of adequate production of whea 
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and other grains. That is the reason we are sacrificing some other 
lines of research to supplement this activity 

Senator Younc. Have there not been large areas of Oklahoma 
which have lost most of their crops in the last 3 or 4 vears? 

Dr. BisHopr. I wouldn’t say most of them, but there was a very 
severe loss both this vear, that is, last spring, and the previous vear. 

Senator Younc. And also the years previous to that; is not 
that true? 

Dr. Brsporre. What is that? 

Senator Youna. Also in some previous years, too? 


INSECTICIDES 


Dr. Bisnorr. Well, to some extent. Every now and then, about 
every 8 or 10 years, we have had an outbreak with severe losses 
That is, of course, associated with weather conditions to some extent. 
We feel that there should be a thoroughgoing study of the natural 
enemies of the green bug, how they may be better utilized to the 
greatest advantage, and the timing of these applications of insecticides. 

Parathion is an insecticide that has been found quite effective in 
controlling the insects in some cases, but this year the winds in Okla- 
homa and west Texas interfered with the timely application of this 
insecticide, and, of course, the drouth conditions also are a factor 
that added to the losses in that area. 


WHEAT LOSSES DUE TO SAWFLY 


Senator Youna. The sawfly has been a real menace up in our area 
and it has been destroy ing 5,000,000 to 10,000,000 bushels of wheat a 
vear in North Dakota and Montana and some in South Dakota. 

How much money are you spending on that insect this year? 

Dr. Bisuopr. I didn’t catch that. 

Senator Youna. The wheat sawily. 

Dr. Bisnopr. About $54,000 this year. 

Senator Young. And how much will you have for that this coming 
fiscal vear? 

Dr. Bisuorr. We are planning, if possible, to hold that at the same 
level. If, however, this 10-percent cut is put into effect, we think 
it is going to be necessary to readjust that program and to eliminate 
some of the work that is being done on ecological studies as long-time 
studies. It may not yield immediate results. We think that it can 
be done. It will be a sacrifice for the long-time work, but will not 
mean any material effect on the grain production in the immediate 
future. 

Senator Youne. I don’t know of a single insect that is making more 
steady progress than the wheat sawfly. Each year the menace is 
becoming a little bit worse, is it not? 

Dr. Bisnopr. You are right. Of course, that insect has been known 
for many vears, but in the last few years it has been spreading and going 
into new territory and producing severe damage. 

The plant-breeding program that is carried on by our Bureau in 
cooperation with the Bureau of Plant Industry is making some prog- 
ress. However, there is some indication that the pest may be adapt- 
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ing itself to the more resistant wheat, and the rest of the wheat which 
has been regarded as more or less resistant is one of the best types for 
all of the area that is infested. 

Senator Youne. The main reason why the losses have not been 
worse than they have in the last few years has been because of the 
heavier stand. If you had had a light stand of grain, for example, 
last year, you would have lost most of the crop because then the saw- 
flies that were present would have probably been enough to have taken 
all of that lighter stand. 

When there is a heavier stand, it seems that it works out a little 
better. They can cut it greener and save more of it. 

Dr. Bisnorrp. Well, you have more stems to infest, too, of course, 
and that dilutes the intensity of the infestation. 

Senator Youna. By cutting it green they have been doing a pretty 
good job of saving it. Of course, the grain is a little ligher that way. 

| am sorry to have taken up that much time. 

Senator Russexiu. That is all right. It is a very important item. 

Dr. Bisnopr. I might just make mention of these other items. 


WORK ON ANTIBIOTICS 


This work on antibiotics based on the American Foulbrood and 
the glue of bees has been a rather promising development in connec- 
tion with the finding of an antibiotic material, something that might 
be effective in controlling certain diseases that are not well controlled 
by the existing group of antibiotic materials, such as penicillin and 
aureomyecin and other things of that sort. That work would have 
to be discontinued. Curtailment of livestock insect problems would 
be a rather serious loss, we feel. 

We are attempting to spread our work over many different lines of 
work at a time when we can ill afford to cut down, I think, on live- 
stock production. 

Our research has demonstrated that we can tremendously step up 
beef production by controlling the parasites, the lice, the flies, and 
so forth on livestock. 

Senator Youne. When I was home recently, I read a news story 
concerning the loss of two of the best Holstein bulls in the Northwest 
on a farm in Breckenridge, Minn., which is just across the line from 
North Dakota. The story speculated that insecticide that was used 
was probably too strong or defective or something. Anyway, they 
lost two of the best Holstein bulls that they had in the Northwest. 

Dr. Bisuorr. None of the insecticides that we are recommending 
for the external parasites of livestock should produce illness or mor- 
tality, but we do have some careless uses. We find some people who, 
for instance, wouldn’t think of using kerosene directly on an animal, 
but because there is DDT in the kerosene go ahead and use it. That 
has been responsible for some ill effects, for the loss of hair and in a 
few cases the actual death of animals. But it is a failure to follow 
the recommendations of the Department. 


WORK ON LEGUMES AND OTHER CROPS 


The next group is the insects that attack potatoes, tomatoes, sugar 
beets, celery, peas, and other legumes. For that group there is 
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contemplated a cut of about $38,000. A portion of that would have 
to be applied to the very important and productive work we are 
doing on legumes with a view toward increasing the seed production. 

We have had some inspiring examples of how we can increase seed 
yields through the control of these destructive insects on alfalfa, for 
instance, and the utilization of bees in improving pollination. We 
will have to discontinue that work and some other work that is now 
being done on insects attacking these other crops mentioned. 


FOREST INSECTS 


In the case of the forest insects item, the contemplated cut there 
is a reduction of $51,700 which would mean an across-the-board cut 
in the work they are doing in the Coeur d’Alene Station, the work at 
Fort Collins, and the work in the north central area which is head- 
quartered at Milwaukee, and also some reduction in the work out in 
California at the Berkeley laboratory, and also at Beltsville where we 
are developing techniques for applying insecticides for the control of 
various forest pests, the work that is basic to the big control activities 
that the Forest Service, the Department of the Interior and this 
Bureau are carrying on for treating large acreages of forests. 


OAK WILT 


The oak wilt item, of course, involves only the $15,000 that we 
had estimated for it. That disease, | presume, has been discussed 
by the Bureau of Plant Industry, and | think you gentlemen recognize 
the importance of it. It seems to spread. There is an indication 
that insects may be involved in the spread of the oak wilt disease, 
because we have had these jumps from one area to another, which 
could not be attributed to root contact or anything of that sort 
That is a field of work that we feel is rather important. We shall not 
be able to undertake any part of it with this reduction. 

Senator Younc. What is this pest that has been creating severe 
damage to the forests in Colorado? The one that Senator Millikin 
mentioned. 

ENGELMANN SPRUCE BEETLE 


Dr. Bisaopp. That is the Engelmann spruce beetle. 

Senator Youna. Has that work been discontinued? 

Dr. Bisuopr. Yes; that was a control activity, not a research one. 
Someone else can probably speak to that, if you wish the information. 
I would like to say, however, that the cut on research would reduce 
our opportunity to perfect methods of control further. We think 
that there is an opportunity to improve our control techniques there, 
although we have had reasonable success with the present methods. 
That work would have to be reduced. 

Mr. Roxserts. That program is explained under item No. 16. 

Senator Russeiu. That is Forest Insect Control. 


INSECT AND PLANT DISEASE CONTROL 


The next item, I believe, is “Insect and plant disease control.”’ 
You had an estimate of $4,760,000 and the House reduced that 
amount by $260,000, leaving $4,500,000. 
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PINK BOLLWORM 


I notice that every time this item gets cut that the pink bollworm 
leads the list of the projects that are going to be abandoned or dras- 
tically reduced. Yet we are told that that is one of the most dan- 
gerous and disastrous of all the pests. Why is it that the pink 
bollworm is always the first thing that you cut whenever you get a 
reduction in this appropriation? 

Dr. Hoyr. Well, I would hate to think, Senator Russell, that wi 
were going to discontinue the work on the pink bollworm, because | 
think that has been a successful program over the long stretch of years 
On the other hand, the list of activities which we have in this group 
to absorb that reduction of $260,000 is such that we just can’t avoid 
putting a little of it on the pink bollworm, too. 


GOLDEN NEMATODE 


I will come back to the pink bollworm, but the golden nematode 
situation is a critical one. There is an organism that is exceedingly 
destructive to potatoes. Once it gets established in the soil, it seems 
to have the capacity of staying on there for endless periods of time 
We know that they have remained alive for as much as 10 years in 
land where no potatoes have been produced. In England they have 
had to go on a very long-time crop-rotation basis in order to grow 
any potatoes at all, in the presence of that organism. There is no 
way known to control it. 


BARBERRY ERADICATION 


The barberry eradication work, of course, is something that this 
‘committee has heard about a good many times, and we hardly se 
how we can make that activity take more than its share of this 
reduction. 

The same line of thought applies to the white-fringed beetle. 

Senator Youne. The barberry eradication program has been lagging 
here in the last 3 or 4 years. As I remember it, the argument has 
been that we will appropriate more for it next year and the year 
after, or something like that, when the program should have been 
stepped up shortly after the war. Now you are going to reduce i 
still further? 

Dr. Hoyr. This will reduce it still more. 

Senator Young. How much will you be spending on it this fiscal 
vear, 1951? 

Dr. Popuam. Approximately $700,000. 

Senator Youna. How much will be available for 1952? 

Dr. Popnam. To reduce it on a percentage basis it would mean 
about $37,000 reduction over last vear. 


SEASONAL EMPLOYMENT 


Senator Kusseie. If you get a 10-percent cut in all of your per- 
sonnel payments, it will produce a great deal more—lI assume most 


of that is for personnel costs? 
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Dr. Popnam. Well, it goes to seasonal personnel. You see, these 
projects are operated pretty largely with a skeleton force of permanent 
technical people, supp! menteg with seasonal employment 

Senator Youne. And seasonal employment wages are higher now 
than they have been at any time. It means less work and less bushes 


MEANS OF ABSORBING REDUCTIONS ON CONTROL ITEMS 

Dr. Popnam. That is right for the money spent. In these several 
program S the ‘re 1s no intention of picking 4 on any one of them. When 
we began to determine where a cut of this kind could taken with 
the least damage to the work as a whole, we came to the conclusion 
hat the cuts should be made as the season advances. It ce penas to 
some extent on the veather, on how the insects or disease problem 
conmape. In other words, as the seuson ad ances we might bye able 
to pick Up a little more of the reduction from the golden nematode 


than we could from the pink bollworm. Again it is possible that we 
might save from the white-fringed beetle progran depe nding some- 
what on results of early-season surveys. We would try to avoid a 
ritical situation developing on any or them. So we are approaching 


it with the thought in mind 
this basis we would make the + sect udiieatmmen t as the season 
advances, recognizing that we would have to meet the dead line, but 
take the cuts where the least damage would be done 


that if it becomes necessary to operate on 


Now, there is included in the group of projects, of course, the 
Japan se beetle Within the past 6 mi nths we had a public hearing 
to determine what should be done about the Japane f etl quaran- 
tine. As the committee has been told on a number of occasions, the 
Japane se beetl has been spre ading. From what we know now, it is 

omg to continue to spre ad Ther is the qu Stion. howe ver, ¢ f how 
ng that spread ean be delayed and how best to do it. 

A rood indication ( f what cal be cone DY detecting sm il] infesta- 
tions and suppress! them as they are found, ! think, is illustrated in 
the experience in Indiana 

| believe the first Japa ese beetle was pi ked ip in Indiana about 

9 or 16 years ago, B it by Hi bey racgressive bro gram of deter tion 
and prompt suppression the « Japanese beetl popul etn in Indiana 
has been kept to a point ‘where you can hardly find a bi iz. That has 
een done without a great expenaiture OF money. O ir collaborators 
well know that unless research develops something that we don’t 
now now, sooner or later Indiana will mf generally infested. 

But when the nurserymen and the plant-quarantine people and 


others met to discuss the problem they a re unanimous in their feeling 
that the Department should take steps, whatever steps were neces- 
sary, to delay this spread as long as possible, to delay as long as 


possible, the infestation of new area 

Senator Russe.yu. The Japanese beetle is a strange kind of a pest. 
[ visited some friends out here about 3 or 4 years ago. The Japanese 
beetles had eaten up ail of their shrubbery and flowers. Il asked them 
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about it, and found that for the last year they haven’t seen a Japanes. 
beetle. How do you account for that? They have traps and all o! 
that sort of thing, which they used 1 year. They enclosed them i: 
glass jars, and all that, about 3 or 4 years ago, but since then I don 

think they have put the devices out to try to trap them. The beet: 

are very devastating when they get in there in any number. 

Dr. Pornam. As you probably know, many communities have o 
ganized and put out this milky disease on a community basis which, o 
course, attacks the grubs in the soil. It usually takes about thr 
seasons for the effects to become apparent. It has to become well dis 
tributed through the soil. Now, it is possible that within that area 
lot of the milky disease has been put out, or in many of the ares 
where the soil has been treated, it has had quite an influence on t! 
over-all population. 

Both DDT and chlordane are very effective against the Japanes 
beetle. If they have had a heavy outbreak in that community for 
period of 2 or 3 years, they may have been spraying pretty general! 
in the area which, in effect, would tend to reduce the population o 
Japanese beetles. 

Senator Russetyi. Does a severe winter have anything to do with it 

Dr. Poruam. I do not believe that it is severe enough here ever t 
influence the population. 

Senator Russe.yu. Well, a severe winter had a great deal to do wit 
the boll weevil and cotton. 

Dr. Bisnopr. You see, Senator, the Japanese beetle in the larva 
stage tends to go down the colder it gets. 

They go down further and further and they are pretty well protecte: 
from the soil. 

BOLL WEEVIL 


Senator Russeiu. No; we had great damage done by the boll weevi 
for 2 years in my section. Last year we had a very cold winter. It 
stayed down around zero for a week or more. They tell me that you 
can hardly find a boll weevil down there this year. They haven 
even started to poison them. Last year they poisoned four or fiv 
times and they still had a great deal of the cotton destroyed. I know 
that the cold weather must kill them. 

Dr. Popnam. That is right. 

Senator Russe.y. You feel then that the full amount of $260,000 
ought to be restored for that item? 

Dr. Hoyr. Yes, sir; we think we were very conservative in the esti 
mates for that work. 


AMOUNT FOR PLANT QUARANTINES 


Senator Russeiyi. Well now, under “Plant quarantine,”’ vou hay 
such a modest reduction from your budget estimate for 1951 that | 
am sure you can get along without that $67,000, can you not, D1 
Hoyt? 

Dr. Hoyr. Under the circumstances, we are not going to urge you 
to restore the $67,000, sir. 

Senator Russexv. There is a very strong possibility that the Senate 
might impose a 10-percent cut on these items. Of course, in something 
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like quarantine work, where it is nearly all personnel, it would really 
cut into your operations, would it not? 

Dr. Hoyt. This is an extremely important item. As you say, it 
runs into personnel, where there is no margin. Any reduction what- 
soever is reflected in a reduction of personnel. At the same time I 
just do not feel as though we ought to take the time of this committee 
to prolong this hearing on the strength of that point. We will do 
the best we can to carry on this work if you feel that you should concur 
in that $67,000 reduction. 

Senator Russe.it. We are concerned about working out some for- 
mula here. Now, in the case of this quarantine work, I assume 
practically all of —“ money is expended in the field, is it not? 


Dr. Hoyt. Yes, si 
ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS 


Senator Russetyt. What percentage of the expenses for adminis- 
tration here in Washington? 

Dr. Hoyvr. A very small percentage. Do you have that figure, 
\irs. Syfrig? 

Mrs. Syrric. I should think between 3 and 4 percent would cover 

t for general administrative expenses in the fiscal year 1951. 

Senator RusseLty. How much did you say? 

Mrs. Syrric. Between 3 and 4 percent for general administrative 
expenses. 

Senator Russeii. That is all that is spent in Washington, and the 
rest of it is actually spent in the field? 

Dr. Hoyt. Yes, Senator, except for program direction which is 
also located in Washington. 

Senator Russe.y. It is spent at the ports of entry where either 
people or shipments of commodities come in that are likely to bring 
in new diseases? 

Dr. Horr. Yes, sir. To enlarge on that, in Hawaii at this time 
we are carrying on preflight inspection of airplanes, that take off 
for the mainland, on account of the presence there of several destruc- 
tive fruitflies. We have been obliged in the last few weeks to actually 
permit some airplanes to leave Hawaii, the Hawaiian Islands, without 
nspection, and we have had to wire the inspectors of the State of 

California, giving them notice of the flight of these airplanes, so that 
they would be able to intercept them on arrival and make the in- 
spections on the mainland. That is costly and is the least efficient 
place to take care of these planes. That is best done on the islands 
before they get away. 


ORIENTAL FRUITFLY 


In Puerto Rico, there are some fruitflies that are greatly feared in 
Southeastern United States. We have not been able to maintain a 
sufficient force of men to carry out the preflight inspection of airplanes 
there. What we are doing at this time reflects a sort of compromise. 

are inspecting the planes that take off for Miami and other 
lorida ports, and we are not giving pre-flight inspection to the planes 
hat take off for New York and the northern ports. On that basis 
ve have been able to handle the work, but we are hard pressed with 
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the personnel that we have at this time to keep up with the pressur: 
of the work. 

Senator Russetyt. We had almost an hysterical demand for vast 
appropriations to deal with the oriental fruitfly in Hawaii a few 
years ago, I believe. 

Dr. Hoyt. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russevu. As I recall, we did make a substantial appropria- 
tion above the estimates of the Budget Bureau. I notice that this 
year you are not seeking from the Budget $150,000 of that appropria 
tion. Does that mean that you have the oriental fruitfly prett 
well under control up there in Hawaii? 

Dr. Hoyr. I am glad you asked that question. That has been a 
very outstanding program. 

The parasites that have been collected from various parts of th 
world and introduced and established in the islands have brought 
about a marked degree of control. The use of insecticides on an ex 
perimental basis has given some hope that it could be controlled i 
local areas if it should find its way to the mainland. There is no hop: 
of eradicating the oriental fruitfly in Hawaii. All that wild hos 
material that grows over those islands makes that completely out of 
the question, but it looks as though the natural control that is brought 
about by the presence of these introduced parasites offers a very good 
hope that we may be able to live with the mnsect and prevent its com 
ing across to the mainland. That, of course, represents a continuing 
effort and we must keep up our quarantine inspection. 

We have asked for funds to continue the oriental fruitfly work o: 
the basis of acquiring information that would be useful in the event 
it finds its way to the mainland. We were able to absorb a reductio: 
of $150,000 in those funds and still carry on the work that we think 
is essential for that purpose. 

Senator Russeiu. Well, | congratulate you on that. 

Now, at the time these fruitflies were discovered out there, we 
immediately slapped an embargo not only on all fruits but, as | 
recall, on flowers, orchids, and everything else that comes out of 
Hawaii. Has the need been found to restore the ordinary commercia! 
exchange of these flowers and fruits to this country without endanger- 
ing this country by bringing in the fruitfly to this country? 

Dr. Hoyr. A part of this money was spent in an effort to develop 
means of safeguarding materials for shipment. That is important i 
the event the insect finds its way to the mainland, as well as Hawai 

Now, limited infestation was found in one of the orchids, as you 
say, that was shipped to the mainland extensively. Until we had 
further information on it, we had to stop that shipment. We hay 
acquired the information which has now justified the resumption o! 
that business without interruption. There is no perceptible risk 
connection with the movement of orchids, even though the Orienta 
fruitfly persists in the islands. 

Another restriction that was put on was in connection with tl] 
shipment of bananas. 

Through the years since about 1910 when the Mediterranean 
fruitfly was found in Hawaii, it was necessary to prohibit the ship- 
ment to the mainland of the United States of ripe bananas. The: 
are not ordinarily picked ripe for commercial shipment, anyway, ** 
that was no particular hardship, but, with the coming of the Orient: 
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fruitfly we found that it was capable of establishing infestation in the 
green bananas, so that closed out the banana business, and that has 
now been resumed on the basis of commodity treatments. 

There was a danger of the insects being transmitted in connection 
with the shipments of fresh pineapples. The insect was unable to 
deposit its eggs beneath the scaly exterior of the pineapple, but they 
did attach the eggs to the fruit. It was found possible for the insect 
to be transmitted in connection with the shipment of fresh pineapples. 
I believe now we have a method of treatment which makes that 
impossible. 

Senator Russe. Is there some way in which you can gas the 
pineapple and kill the insects before the pineapples are put into the 
hold of the ship? 

Dr. Horr. We do that before they go into the holds of the ship. 
They are certified, and we believe they are protected. 

Senator Russe.u. It is amazing that this fly hasn’t gotten down to 
the banana plantations of Central America. They do not have the 
same methods of quarantine contro] that we do, do they? 

Dr. Horr. No, they do not. As far as I know they wouldn’t 
have the protection. I assume that there may not be very many 
opportunities for it to be carried there. 

Senator Russexv. If they did get down there, the bananas produced 
in Florida would bring fantastic prices, I assume. 

Dr. Hoyr. Yes, sir; and they would find plenty of green bananas 
there. 

GRASSHOPPER AND MORMON CRICKET CONTROL 


Senator Russeiy. Well, have you got the grasshopper and the 
Mormon cricket under control? I notice that you have made a re- 
duction here in the emergency funds to deal with the grasshoppers 
and the Morman cricket. 

Dr. Popuam. There have been a lot of changes in the grasshopper 
and the Morman cricket situation, both in population and in ap- 
proach to the problem. 

This year for the first time we are using, in cooperative work with 
the States, an oil spray contaiming aldrin. 

Senator Russe... Containing what? 

Dr. Pornam. Containing aldrin, which is spelled a-l-<d-r-i-n. It is 
a chemical that was discovered and is manufactured by the Julius 
Hyman Chemical Co. It has proven very specific against grass- 
hoppers, the same as DDT has proven effective against the gypsy 
moth. 

Senator Young. Is that being used on a large scale? 

Dr. Popuam. That is being used on a very large scale after 3 
years of research. 

Senator YounG. Will they be destroyed by it? 

Dr. Popuam. You spray the foliage that they are in the habit of 
feeding on. Heretofore we have always used a bait in an effort to 
attract them to the poison. Now, against some species the baits were 
highly effective. 90 to 95 percent kills were not uncommon. 

Senator Youna. But if they didn’t have the notion of eating it, 
you would get poor results. 

Dr. Popuam. Sometimes the kills were very disappointing, not only 
disappointing, but very expensive, when materials were applied 


repeatedly in an effort to get controls. 
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Senator Youne. That sounds like a great improvement, 

Dr. Pornam. The experience that we have had with this material 
is that we will get a 95 percent or better kill of all species, after apply- 
ing it at the rate of two ounces in a gallon of oil per acre. 

Senator Younae. How does the expense compare with the old 
method? 

Dr. Porxam. It is a little more expensive than bait. 

Senator Youna. Per acre? 

Dr. Popuam. Yes, sir; per acre. I say it is a little more expensive— 
the initial cost is a little higher figure but an oil spray can be mixed in 
a truck. Very few people are required to get it from the manufacturer 
actually into the planes or into the ground machines that are applying 
it. With bait you handle a great bulk of materials, bran, sawdust, 
or other filler, and you have to set up mixing stations and see that it 
was mixed properly, and then properly stored for.use. This is now 
an operation where the material can be trucked directly from a railhead 
to the landing field and pumped right into the plane and used with 
little preparation. 

Senator Russwit. When they use a plane that way, who pays for it? 
Who pays for the use of the plane? The Federal Government or the 
State or the landowner? 

Dr. Popuam. We are in the process of completely modifying the 
approach to the grasshopper problem. We think that with the mate- 
rials that are now available and the equipment that is available for 
applying them, and the cost factor, we are approaching the point 
where the individual farmer or the individual rancher can take care 
of most of his grasshopper situations. I say “most” for the reason 
that if control is not taken care of when it should be taken care of, 
that is, promptly, outbreaks might build up to the proportions that 
have been seen in the past. Then the problem gets beyond the ability 
of the people locally to do it. 

Senator Youna. In States where there is a high percentage of 
public land, such as Wyoming, for example, the Government would 
have to spray the public land, would it not? 

Dr. Popnam. Yes, sir. That is one of the most difficult situations 
we are confronted with right now. We have Government land inter- 
mingled with private lands or we have great tracts of very low value 
Government land. A lot of grasshopper breeding grounds are on the 
poorest type of lands. So in order to get good control we should 
scout out these infestations and determine where the egg beds are and 
apply the treatment before grasshoppers get started. But to do that 
we often are dealing with men who control possibly 20,000 acres or 
more of low value land and the cost of control is prohibitive. 

It is a situation that we haven’t yet solved, but we are confident, | 
hope not overly so at this point, that the farmer, the man who is 
protecting the cultivated crops, now has what it takes to do contro! 
himself and to do it at a cost that is not in any way prohibitive. 

Senator Youne. With a more effective spray like that you can lend 
a lot more encouragement to the farmer to do it. 

Dr. Porpnam. I think that apropos of that, Senator, we have ex- 
perienced one of the bigger grasshopper outbreaks in this country in 
the past 2 or 3 years. I don’t say that it has been the biggest, but the 
difference has been that the farmers in the past 2 years have sprayed 
in the neighborhood of 10 million acres, that is, either using this new 
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improved bait or the sprays that have been developed after chlordane 
and toxaphene became available. Well, to have ever treated that 
many acres in two seasons with the materials available in the past 
would have been just out of the question. 

Although the evidence is pretty strong that we are in the outbreak 
turn of the cycle, the way things look right now the situation is much 
improved, although there are spots in North Dakota and in eastern 
Montana that could get troublesome this season. 

Senator YounGc. Well, the crop is good enough so that I doubt they 
will bother very much. We had a tough winter. The chairman was 
talking about that a while ago. That seemed to slow the grasshoppers 
up to some extent. When you have an abundant rainfall and a heavy 
crop they seidom give us any trouble. 

Dr. Porpnam. That is right. You grow enough crop to feed the 
grasshoppers and have some left. 

Senator Youne. They feed on the grass and everything else. 

Senator Russe.u. Gentlemen, the next item is ‘ Forest pest control.”’ 
I believe that is handled jointly by the Bureau of Entomology and 
the Forest Service. We will therefore take that up in the morning 
and meet here at 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 


NEED FOR HEATING PLANT AT GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Mr. Ropertrs. Mr. Chairman, there is one small item that you 
may want to ask the Bureau witnesses about. 

It is in back of the pages under item 15. It involves a language 
change that we would like to ask the committee to consider. No 
increase in funds is required. 

A year ago the Congress authorized the acquisition of a building 
at Greenfield, Mass. 

Senator Russe. I thought we appropriated for that last year. 

Mr. Roperts. Yes. That was authorized last year. 

We have been relying on the adjoining building, however, for 
heating facilities. It looks like that will not be possible in the future, 
in view of other demands on the heating plant in the adjoining build- 
ing, and it is going to become necessary to install a furnace. We 
need a language change in the bill in order to enable us to do it, 
because the cost of the installation of the furnace will exceed the 
general building limitation we have in the appropriations for ARA, 

Senator Russeiu. Well, if it is not one thing it is another. We 
thought we had made a good deal on that building. It was repre- 
sented that we were paying—lI have forgotten how much it was—an 
extremely high rent for a building valued at $23,000, and I thought 
it was a good thing to buy it, and put it into the bill. Now I find out 
that we haven’t bought as much after all, and that we have to buy 
a heating system to go into the building. 

Mr. Roserts. We still think it is a good buy, Mr. Chairman. 
The building has been appraised by the General Services Administra- 
tion at $55,000; it belonged to the city of Greenfield and they let us 
have it at $23,500, so our office would be located there. 

Senator Russeiu. It wasn’t as good a buy this time as it was a 
vear ago. 

How much is that heating plant going to cost? 

Mr. Roperts. It is going to cost about $7,500. 
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Senator Russeiu. For a $23,500 building. You can get a sto 
for considerably less than that. 

Mr. Roxserts. The heating installation itself will cost $5,00) 
Then there are some small alterations. 

Senator Russe. I do not find that on these notes. 

Mr. Roserrs. J] am sorry. Was the note not furnished the men 
bers of the committee? 

Senator Russe... There are none in my group. 

Mr. Roserrs. I have two or three sheets here that can be furnish: 
the committee. 

This item has come up, Mr. Chairman, since the House hearing 
were held; it was not discussed in the House. 

Senator Russeuu. If you get reduced $7,500—and we can easi! 
find some work that is going to suffer disastrously—where are \: 
going to get this $7,500 from, for that work that is being carried o; 
there in Massachusetts? 

Dr. Popuam. We are housing now four projects in this buildi 
that are operating in that area. There are 44 people there now. W, 
feel that it can be done with funds available without greatly interferi 
with the work. We have been paying rent and other costs at oth: 
places heretofore so this amount should not seriously interfere wit 
the work that is being done. We believe that we can finance it wi! 
the money that is available. 

Senator Russeuu. All right. 

Dr. Bisuopr. Mr. Chairman, I should like to point out before vo 
adjourn, with reference to the insect investigations, that to effect t! 
savings réquired in the House bill it will be necessary for us to clos 
out a number of laboratories, probably a dozen laboratories or sul) 
laboratories. I wanted to bring that to the attention of the co: 
mittee, because of the House stipulation 2 vears ago that laboratories 
should not be closed out. 

Senator Russeiy. Well, I think it might be well to submit a lis 
of those that you anticipate will have to be closed. 

Dr. Bisnorr. I could present some of those now, but perhaps 
would be more accurate if I presented a list. 

Senator Russexxi. If you will present a list, that will be very fin 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 

Laboratories or sublaboratories which it is proposed to close or combine vw 
other laboratories: 

Minneapolis, Minn.: Stored grain insects. 

Choteau, Mont.: Wheat stem sawfly. 

Forest Grove, Oreg.: Insects affecting legume seed production. 
Modesto, Calif.: Insects attacking dried beans and peas 

Hutchinson, Kans.: Southwestern corn borer and stored grain insects. 
Weslaco, Tex.: Rhodes grass scale. 

Farmingdale, N. Y.: Bulb and greenhouse insects. 

Sumner, Wash.: Bulb and ornamental insects. 

Logan, Utah: Beet leafhopper. 

Brownwood, Tex.: Pecan insects. 

Senator Russeit. We will recess until 10 o'clock tomor! 
morning. 

(Whereupon, at 5:10 p. m., Friday, July 6, 1951, the hearing » 
recessed until 10 a. m., Saturday, July 7, 1951.) 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR 1952 


SATURDAY, JULY 7, 1951 


Unirep Srates SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
37, the Capitol, Hon. Richard B. Russell (chairman of the sub- 


committee) presiding. 


Present: Senators Russell, Hayden, O'Mahoney, Chavez, Young, 


Ferguson, Cordon, and Ellender. 


CONTROL OF FOREST PESTS 


STATEMENTS OF DR. W. L. POPHAM, ASSISTANT CHIEF, BUREAU 


OF ENTOMOLOGY AND PLANT QUARANTINE; R. A. SHEALS, 
ASSISTANT CHIEF, BUREAU OF ENTOMOLOGY AND PLANT 
QUARANTINE; LYLE F. WATTS, CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE; C. M. 
GRANGER, ASSISTANT CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE; EARL W. LOVER- 
IDGE, ASSISTANT CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE; CHARLES MELI- 
CHAR, ASSISTANT CHIEF, DIVISION OF TIMBER MANAGEMENT, 
FOREST SERVICE; JOHN F. SHANKLIN, CHIEF, LAND USE MAN- 
AGEMENT, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR; JOSEPH M. BREENE, 
ACTING CHIEF, FISCAL AND BUDGET, OFFICE OF THE SECRE- 
TARY, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR; DR. B. T. SHAW, DEPUTY 
ADMINISTRATOR, AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH ADMINISTRA- 
TION; E. L. STRUTTMANN, BUDGETARY AND FISCAL OFFICER, 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH ADMINISTRATION; AND RALPH S. 
ROBERTS, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


FOREST PEST CONTROL PROGRAMS 


Senator Russeiy. The subcommittee will come to order. The 
n the committee is considering this morning is the appropriation 


for the control of forest pests. Before proceeding further, I will 


t in the record the justification and statements, after which | 


believe Dr. Popham is to present this. 


H 


The justification and classification schedules follow :) 
Forest Pest ConrrRo. Ac’ 


House hearings, pt. 2, p. 1064 


propriation, 1951 $1, 650, 000 
imate, 1952 5, 743, 000 
xe bill, 1952 1, 700, 000 


Reduction of $4,043,000 below estimate 
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Analysis of House action on 1952 budget estimates 


| 
House t 
Budget : compare 
estimate House bill with bud 
estimate 


1951 appropriation as shown in budget $1, 650, 000 000 
Carry-over balance from prior fiscal year 2, 079, 458 


Tetal, 1951 appropriation 1, 650, 000 , 729, 458 
Changes in 1952 estimates 
lo strengthen detection and appraisal surveys +69, 000 
For operations to control destructive forest pests on lands 000 
irrespective of ownership +4, 278, 000 
Decrease in the contingency fund for the control of forest 
pests 250, 000 
Decrease due to providing a direct appropriation to the 
General Services Administration for certain procure 
ment and leasing costs previously paid from this appro- 
priation 4, 000 —4, 000 
General reduction imposed by House — 2, 079, 458 





Total, 1952 estimates 5, 743, 000 1, 700, 000 -4, 04 


Page 18, line 8: Strike out ‘‘$1,700,000” and insert in lieu thereof ‘$3,893,000 
or an increase of $2,193,000. 

The House committee report, page 10, contains the following statement rclati 
to this item: 

“Under the forest pest control fund, $700,000 is provided to complete the spru 
budworm project, $500,000 is included for surveys and other control work, a 
$500,000 is available for contingencies and emergencies.” 

The following table presents a tabular comparison of budget estimates a 
House allowances: 


Buriget House Reduct 
estimate allowance by Hous 


Colorado spruce bark beetle control project 
Oregon spruce budworm control project $700, 000 
Other control work 


500, 000 
Detection and appraisal surveys x 


Total, surveys and other control work 5 1, 200, 000 
Contingencies and emergencies 500, 000 


Grand total, forest pest control 5, 743, 1, 700, 00 


Under the House bill the Colorado spruce bark beetle control project, for whi 
$2 million was provided in fiscal vear 1951, would have to be abandoned for |: 
of control funds; under such circumstances past expenditures will probably 
been a total loss. To date 4 billion board-feet of timber over an area of 500, 
acres and valued at $16,000,000 have been killed Almost one-fourth of C: 
rado’s standing timber resources are threatened, plus those immediately adjac« 
in the States of Wyoming and New Mexico. Over 16 billion board-feet of tim! 
are thus threatened. This threatened timber is valued in excess of $60,000.90 
Watershed and recreation resources of great value are endangered. The meas 
insect-killed trees will be highly inflammable with resulting high forest-fire co 
costs very probable 

Because of the prospective delay in the passage of the 1952 Agricultural App: 
priation Act, it will be necessary to reduce the size of the program contemp!: 
bv the budget estimate for the current field season. For that reason the De; 
ment is recommending the restoration of $1,900,000 for this project instea 
the full amount of $3,750,000 cut imposed by the House. Of this amou 
$1,550,000 would be obligated during the remainder of the calendar year 19 
and $350,000 in the spring and early summer of 1952. During the balance of 1 
present field season it would be possible to treat approximately 600,000 trees 
some of the more accessible areas which are infested by the Engelmann sp 
bark beetle. This amount can be used effectively on the assumption thea 
appropriation act for the fiscal year 1952 is passed by mid-August. The bs 
of $350,000 would be used next spring to purchase insecticides, assemble « 


; 
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supplies and equipment, and to begin the control work during the field season 
of 1952. 

For the Oregon spruce budworm project, $700,000 will be insufficient to eom- 
plete the project, as seems to be contemplated by the House committee report 
quoted above. The budget estimate contemplated that in fiscal year 1952 it 
would take $200,000 to complete control work on approximately 800,000 acres 
of timbered land in eastern Oregon on which work was initiated near the end of 
fiscal year 1951, and that it would take an additional $700,000 in the sprifig of 
1952 to initiate control work on approximately 600,000 acres of timbered land 
in this same general area The spruce budworm epidemic threatens well over 
6 billion board-feet of timber worth more than $40,000,000. Much progress has 
been made in protecting the fir forests of Oregon and Washington from devastation 
by the spruce budworm. Despite the success that has been achieved, there will 
be approximately 800,000 acres which should be treated in fiscal year 1952, at a 
total cost of $900,000. In addition, it is estimated that $200,000 will be needed 
in the fiscal vear 1953 appropriation for final completion of the project in the 
period immediately following Julv 1, 1952. 

The decrease of $93,000 in funds requested for detection and appraical surveys 
and for the prompt suppression or control of incipient outbreaks of forest pests 
discovered in the course of the survey would greatly reduce the effectiveness of the 
entire program. Both manpower and insecticides are utilized more effectively 
when such outbreaks are detected in the early stages of their developments and 
treatment is applied while infested areas are small. It is not known until the 
surveys are completed how many small outbreaks would be detected. Any 
curtailment in this item would mean that work would be undertaken only on those 
projects which appear susceptible of completion within the limited funds 
available. 

Ware Pine Buster Rust 


(House hearings, pt. 2, p. 1088 


Appropriation, 1951 (comparable with 1952 budget and as reduced 

under sec, 1214 $3, 429, 000 
Estimate, 1952 3, 407, 000 
House bill, 1952 3, 300, 000 


Reduction of $107,000 below estimate. 


Analysis of House action on 1952 budget esti 


House bill 
Budget esti compared 
ouse b 
mate House bill with budget 
| estimate 


1951 appropriation (reduced by sec. 1214) as shown in Budget 
nd House committee report $3, 429, 000 
hanges in 1952 estimates 
Decrease due to providing 4 direct appropriation to the 
General Services Administration for certain procure- 
ment and leasing costs previously paid from this appro 
priation — 22, 000 22, 000 


General reduction imposed by House 7, 000 $107, 000 


Potal, 1952 estimates 3, 407, 000 ; 000 | — 107, 000 


(P. 18, lines 16, 21, and 23) 


1. Page 18, line 16: Strike out “$3,300,000” and insert in lieu thereof ‘‘$3,407,- 
000’, the estimate, ‘or an increase of $107,000. 
2. Page 18, line 16: Strike out ‘‘$505,000”’ and insert in lieu thereof ‘‘$527,400’’, 
the estimate, or an increase of $22,400. 
3. Page 18, line 21: Strike out $1,750,000” and insert in lieu thereof ‘‘$1,804,- 
500”’, the estimate, or an increase of $54,500. 
+. Page 18, line 23: Strike out “$1,045,000” and insert in lieu thereof ‘‘$1,075,- 
100”, the estimate, or an increase of $30,100 
The House Committee report, page 10, contains the following statement relative 
to this item: 
It is believed that further consolidations of field offices and reductions in 
supervisory levels in the White Pine Blister Rust program will permit the absorp- 
of the reduction without any curtailment of program.” 
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The House reduction of $107,000 would require reductions in allotments to 
cooperating Federal agencies, as follows: 


(a) Department of the Interior for work on Federal lands under its juris- 
diction 0 . 

(b) Forest Service for work on National Forest lands ALU 4 

(c) Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine for leadership on the 
entire program and cooperative control work on State and pri- 
vately owned lands___ j 30, | 


Total House reduction F q i 107, 000 


To insure an adequate supply of white pine lumber for the future, about 
million acres of the better white pine growing sites of the United States 
within areas being protected from the blister rust disease. Control has ly 
attained on about 51 percent of this area. An additional 36 percent is partia 
protected and 13 percent has received no attention. In unprotected a 
extensive damage from blister rust is occurring each year. 

The following table indicates the estimated loss to the work program in a 
and shows the approximate number of ribes which could not be removed fr 
control areas if the House action on this item stands: 


Agency 


Devartment of the Interior 
Forest Service 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine 


Total 


Forest Pest Control Act 


Increases (+) 
decreases 


FE ¢ Budget 
: sai fies rn Estimated . : 
eneneriee pT Ht 1951 estimate, | House bill Hous 
1941 1952 House bill | comy 
compared witt 
with 1951 bud 
esti! 


01 Personal services 
Permanent positions $348, 165 $287, $172, 57 —$175, 591 
Part-time and temperary positions 77, 25 2, 233, 905 —772, 294 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week 
base 7 +704 
vinent above basic rates ; | i, 124. 043 


ital personal services , 465, . 550, 7 1, 071, 74 
luct charges for quarters and 
subsistence —4, 520 


vet personal services 1, 55, 1, 067, 244 

él, 68, G00 

rtation of things , ‘ —47, 4) 

nication services 77 5, 4 —7, 074 

l utility service 3.13 9, 11, 330 

rand reproduction % 2 0 

mtractnal services 785, 2 73, —562, 909 
s performed hy other acen 

— 21, 000 

—704, 531 


mi assessments ‘ . 
fund § 500, +500, 000 


vy fund 


—2, 029, 458 
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White pine blister rust 





Increase (+) or 
decrease (— 


Estimated Budget 
Standard classification ~ 195] || @Stimate, | House bill House bill 
a 1952 House bill | compared 
compared with 1952 
with 1951 budget 


estimate 
6 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions $1, 205,190 | $1, 163,119 
Part-time and temporary positions 1, 357, 375 , 407, 765 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week 
base 4, 368 ! 100 
Payment above basic rates 723 87. 913 . Y > 5D 


$19, 032 
68, URS 


Total personal services 2, 2 2, , 165 
Deduct charges for quarters and 
subsistence 57, 920 , 000 


Net personal services 2, 593, 368 , 505, 265 
Travel 7, 850 7, 850 
r'ransportation of things 7, 910 7, 490 
{ Communication services 9, 415 9, 355 
Rents and utility services 47, 705 25, 122 
Printing and reproduction , 400 . 400 

Other contractual services 304, 712 , 625 295, 625 

Services performed by other agen- 

cies 3, 750 03, 750 700 

8 Supplies and materials 28, 560 303 33, 515 

) Equipment 7¥, 130 61, 740 5Y, 640 

raxes and assessments 10, 200 21, 100 20, 450 


Total direct obligations , 429, 000 . , 000 3, 000 
rransfer in 1952 estimates to “Salaries and 
ypenses, Office of Information, Depart 
nent of Agriculture” +250 
Reduction pursuant to sec. 1214 +60, 750 


rotal appropriation or estimat: 3, 490, 000 3 A 7 000 


Senator Russet. You may proceed. 
FOREST PEST CONTROL ACT 


Dr. Popuam. Mr. Chairman, forest pest control became recognized 
as essential to forest management some years ago. It was not fully 
implemented, however, until the passage of the Forest Pest Control 
Act. The first item that we are considering this morning is forest 
pest control, which comes under the Forest Pest Control Act. 

Insects have been causing extensive damage to our forests over a 
iong period of years, but only recently have we had what it takes to 
effectively combat these outbreaks. One of the most destructive 
outbreaks in recent years was an outbreak of spruce budworm in 
Canada, which began along in 1946. In 1947 we had an outbreak of 
tussock moth in Idaho that has been followed by a severe outbreak 
of spruce budworm in Oregon and Washington, and at the same time 
in outbreak of Engelmann spruce beetle in Colorado. 

In the case of both the spruce budworm in Oregon and the Engelmann 
spruce beetle in Colorado the outbreaks began during the war at a 

me when materials were short, manpower was short, and in fact we 
acked some of the know-how that was needed to do control at a cost 
that was within the value of the timber at stake. These two out- 
eaks got well under w a before any thing could be done about them. 
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It became a question then as to the values of the timber that were 
exposed in relation to the cost of control with the new procedures tha 
had been developed during and shortly after the war. 

I think in both cases the value of the timber directly exposed or in 
the path of these outbreaks warrants every effort at control. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE REDUCTION ON DETECTION AND 
APPRAISAL SURVEYS 


Now in the bill as reported by the House the item for control o! 
Engelmann spruce beetle was eliminated. The amount that has been 
estimated as necessary to carry through the spruce budworm contro 
program in Oregon and Washington this year was reduced by $200,000 
The amount that was estimated as needed for the detection and ap 
praisal surveys and for control of small outbreaks as they were «: 
tected was reduced by $93,000. 

At this point I would just like to say a word about the detectio 
and appraisal surveys and what a cut in that item means. We ar 
convinced that as time goes on and further improvements are mac 
in the procedures, that forest pest control can be put largely on a 
preventive basis. Our aim would be to get away from these large 
outbreaks that are so costly to control after they have caused such 
extensive damage. 

This item for detection and appraisal surveys and for suppressing 
small outbreaks as they are encountered has been visualized as being 
used exactly for that purpose. It is a little difficult to anticipate just 
what expenditures may be necessary in the course of a year in conne: 
tion with the smaller outbreaks because there may be some coming 
along that are not anticipated. 

On the other hand, in the past 2 or 3 years there have been som 
40 small programs of that kind that have cost from a few hundred 
dollars to a few thousand dollars each that we think have paid big 
dividends in putting out the “small fire’? before extensive damag 
was done. 

OREGON SPRUCE BUDWORM CONTROL 


On the spruce budworm item it would seem that the House commit- 
tee has interpreted the information presented as indicating that 
$700,000 was adequate for the program as outlined this season. Thi 
additional $200,000, you see, falls in the next fiscal year. Usually in 
a normal season spraying begins about June 15 and depending upon 
the development of the bug, weather, and other factors, should b: 
completed by July 8 to 10. The additional $200,000 is needed to 
complete the work that would be done after July 1. 

Senator Russett. We have been carrying on that work for som 
time, Doctor. We spent considerable money on it. What progress 
has been made? 

Dr. Popuam. The progress has been excellent, Mr. Chairman 
Wherever spraying has been done the kill has been 95 percent or bette: 
and, of course, we have been watching very closely the areas that were 
sprayed first to see if that 3 to 5 percent of the bugs that were left 
might show any indication of building right back up to epidem 
proportions. So far there has been no indication of that. So it seems 
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to be simply a matter of catching up with the areas that are now 
infested with outbreak numbers. 

Senator Russeiy. You do not have to go over it again and again? 

Dr. Popnam. No, sir. How long it may be until another outbreak 
develops, no one knows. Of course this is a native bug endemic in the 
forests, and it is only when an unusual situation occurs that it becomes 
serious. Just what all the factors are that contribute to these out- 
breaks are not known. But the main purpose of control is to restore 
balance, biological balance, between the bugs and_ their parasites, 
and to try to manage the forests in such a way that that balance will 
be maintained. 

It might be another 25 years before there would be another out- 
break of this kind. Again, of course, that we do not know. All we 
do know is that the bugs that are being left back of the spraying as 
yet show no indication of building back up again. 
~ Senator Russe i. How long has that bug been known? 

Dr. Popnam. The spruce bud worm has been known ever since we 
have had forest entomologists. It is prevalent in the Northeast, in 
Canada, and in the West. There is some question as to whether there 
may be different species involved. There are some minor differences 
between the one that exists in the West and the one found in the 
Northeast. 

Senator Russeit_. We have had it in Maine for a number of years? 

Dr. Popuam. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russeiit. You have spraved it by airplanes? 

Dr. Porpnam. We have done only experimental work in the New 
England areas so far for the reason that while there was a tendency 
to build up to epidemic proportions when the outbreak developed in 
Canada it has not yet reached the point where we would recommend 
widespread spraying in either New York or Maine. 

Senator Russeuu. If the bug has been known so long why did we 
not get at them before they reached this stage? Nature has some 
adjustment to such things, and if we have known about the bug since 
we had any study of the bugs why were they not killed before they 
started all this extensive damage? 

Dr. Popuam. There have been rather widespread outbreaks in the 
past. Iam afraid of dates, but some 30 to 40 years ago in the New 
England area there was an extensive outbreak that did very severe 
damage. How much timber may have been killed by this particular 
bug in the past I doubt if anvone knows. These outbreaks have 
occurred periodically. ‘The one in Canada which ran a course of 4 or 
) years killed tremendous volumes of timber. Of course, sooner or 
later they level off on their own. ‘They run out of host material or 
certain factors enter in that are adverse to the development of the 
bug. Eventually I suppose that would happen in Oregon, but in the 
meantime a tremendous amount of mature timber would be killed. 
The Oregon outbreak is a problem of national importance. 

Senator Russe.i.. Do you think that the treatment, then, is less 
expensive than the value of the wood that will be saved even though 
it has to be treated again after a few years? 

Dr. Porpnam. I think the representatives from the Forest Service 
are better able to answer that than I am. However, that has been 
given very serious study, and I suppose if it came down to a question 
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of having to spray every year or two or even three years it would rais: 
a question of values. But if you can spray once and perhaps protect ; 
stand of timber until it is harvested, or if you have to spray once 0; 
twice or three times in the life span of the timber it would certain! 
be economically feasible and the practical thing to do. 

Senator Russeuyi. And justifiable? 

Dr. Popnam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Grancer. May I comment here? 

Senator Russe.y. Certainly. 


COLORADO SPRUCE BARK BEETLE CONTROL 


Mr. Grancer. We have an example in the Black Hills of Sout! 
Dakota where in the early part of the century there were some 2,000 
000,000 feet of ponderosa pine timber killed by the bark beetle, a: 
we did nothing about it at that time, we could not handle the problen 
at that time. Within the last 5 years there have been other outbrea! 
of similar nature in the Black Hills of South Dakota which wer 
attacked promptly and for an expenditure of considerably less tha: 
half a million, we were able to stop this new outbreak pretty well dea 
in its tracks. It is quite conceivable that if nothing had been doi 
that damage might have reached the same proportions as that in th 
early part of the century when the values destroyed with prese: 
stumpage prices at least amounted to $20,000,000. 

In this Colorado bark beetle project which will be up for discussio: 
nearly all the Engelmann spruce timber in the old White River Nationa! 
Forest has been killed. There are similar situations in which th 
values have been terrific. Furthermore there is going on all of th: 
time a loss which is not spectacular because it is not like a fire but : 
loss of merchantable timber each year that is many, many times tha 
destroyed by fire, and it runs into very heavy values annually. Son 
of that is not preventable because it is not in what we call the epidemi 
stage where it is sufficiently concentrated so as to make it practica 
to attack it. 

Senator Russe.ty. You mean the loss from insects is much great: 
than the loss from fire? 

Mr. Granger. Oh, ves; much greater. 

Senator Russeiy. On an annual basis? 

Mr. Grancer. Yes. That is a fact not generally realized. 

Senator Russexu. I did not realize it before. The losses from fi 
are spectacular, and there is nothing more sickening than to go throug! 
an area that is burned out. 

Mr. Grancer. Of course, vou know what happened to the chestnu 
I do not know whether that could have been prevented. 

Senator Russexu. Yes, sir. I intended to look back to see if an) 
thing was done in an attempt to control that. Do you remembe: 
whether there was any program to try to stop the chestnut blight? 

Dr. Pornam. There was quite a little research and some contro 
of a local nature, but that disease was spreading so rapidly there jus' 
seemed little opportunity for building a protective band around t! 
affected area or doing anything that would more than retard spread 

Senator Russeity. Did the Federal Government have a contro! 
program? 

Dr. Pornam. I do not think so. 
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Senator Extenper. May I ask a question? 
Senator Russe... Certainly. 


COOPERATIVE WORK WITH CANADA 


Senator ELLENDER. You spoke about outbreaks in Canada. Do 
you know what the Canadian Government is doing toward eliminating 
the insect? 

Dr. Poruam. They have a very extensive control program which 
was undertaken immediately following the war when they used large 
flying boats to spray large tracts of timber in an effort just to limit 
or delay the spread. 

Senator ELLeENoER. To what extent does the Government co- 
operate with ours in controlling the insect at the border? 

Dr. Pornam. This insect occurs wherever spruce or fir occurs on 
the North American Continent. In other words, it is not one that 
can be confined to an area, it is endemic in spruce and fir forests. It 
huilds up under certain conditions to these outbreak proportions. 
We are working very closely with the Canadian entomologists both 
n the research and in the development of control procedures. We 
exchange information two or three times a vear. 

Senator ELLENDER. At what age of the tree is it that the insect 
attack? 

Dr. Popnam. The bug usully outbreaks first in the more mature 
stands, but once going then it takes timber of all age classes. In that 
respect, it is much the same as the spruce beetle in Colorado, which 
started under a certain set of circumstances particularly favorable to 
it, but after tremendous population of insects was built up, it was even 
attacking species of trees that under normal circumstances it would 
bypass. 

Senator ELLenperR. You spoke of killing off from 95 to 97 percent 
of the bugs in a certain area. How long ago was that, do you know? 

Dr. Popuam. That would be 3 years ago, in Oregon. 

Senator ELLENDER. Have you made surveys since that time? 

Dr. Popuam. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. Did you find any increase from one survey to 
the other in the presence of these bugs? 

Dr. Pornam. There is no indication whatever that that population 
is showing a tendency to build up. 

Senator ELLENDER. You do not mean to say they are not multiply- 
ng, are you? 

Dr. Pornam. Well, after all, if we are going to have an effective 
forest pest control program for the country as a whole we are going 
to have to take full advantage of natural factors that keep these bugs 
in balance. That is what happens with any of these bugs that are 
native in this country. They will persist over a period of years, but 
just to a certain population because they have parasites that tend to 
maintain a biological balance. The normal thing is a balance where 
very little if any damage occurs in the forests. It is only when some- 
thing disturbs that balance that the bugs get away from the parasites 
and build up rapidly, often resulting in terrific damage over a period 
of 2 or 3 years. The parasites will build up also but they are always 
astep behind. After a year or two you may find very high parasitism, 
and then the outbreak begins to level off. 
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Senator ELLENDER. Have you found any areas wherein you sprayed 
and got a total elimination of the bug or do you always leave som: 
behind? , 

Dr. Porpuam. That is pretty hard to tell. There are areas out 
there where it is very difficult to find a bug after spraying. 

Mr. Grancer. That tussock moth is a good example of 100 percent 
results. 

Dr. Popnam. That was. There were large areas sprayed. 

Senator Youne. Are there any areas of the world that you could 
point to where, lacking control measures, bugs have destroyed large 
areas of forests? There must be many areas in the world in which 
little if anything is done on insect control, are there not? 


FOREST MANAGEMENT IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


Dr. Popnam. Yes. Of course, in Europe they are doing much 
more in the way of forest culture and forest management. If a tree 
say, in Germany, was hit by bark beetles like our trees are out here, 
that tree would immediately be harvested. It would not be left 
there as a source of infestation for the rest of the forest. It would be 
harvested, too, while the wood was good, while it could be used. Of 
course, we have these inaccessible areas in the Rockies where it has 
been very costly to get in to do anything. 

In my own opinion we have not yet learned what it costs to grow 
a crop of timber in this country. We have been drawing on the 
resources that were here. One of these days we are going to have 
left only what we grow, and we perhaps will learn then really what 
it costs to bring a seedling tree through to maturity. 

Senator Youna. There must be large areas, say, in South America 
where they do not do much to control insects. What has happened 
there? Are there any outstanding losses? 

Dr. Popnam. I cannot answer that very specifically, Senator. Of 
course, you run into different species, although at comparable eleva- 
tion and latitude they have many of the same species that we have 
here. Iam really not in a position to say just what has happened in 
comparable forests in South America. 

Do you have anything on that, Mr. Granger? 

Mr. Grancer. No. 

Senator Youna. It seems as though we are forever trying to con- 
trol insects because, it is said, we are going to lose all of our forests 
and everything else. What do they do in other parts of the world 
where they do not have the programs that we have? 

Dr. Pornam. It will depend to a great degree on how high thy 
value their timber resources. If it is a country that has lots o! 
timber and very little else, you will perhaps find that they are doing 
very little about it. But in a country such as Germany or one of th: 
central European countries where they have come to appreciate th: 
full value of wood you will see them taking care of their forests 
almost as we take care of our crops. 

Senator Cuavez. Is this not true, that up until the time of Teddy 
Roosevelt and Pinchot we did not do much either? 

Dr. Porpuam. That is right. We were drawing on the resources 

Senator Cuavez. As far as the Forest Service program is concerned 
the way we understand it now it is only about 50 years old, is it not’ 
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Dr. Porpwam. That is right. 

In Colorado last summer I got to the highest peak that we could 
find in this outbreak area, and then as far as you could see in any 
direction there was nothing but dead timber from the 8,000 foot 
level on up. Believe me, it was a sight that I will not soon forget. 


DAMAGE CITED 


Mr. Grancer. This might be a good time to pass these pictures 
around. The first picture shows the character of kill that comes from 
this Colorado bark beetle. The second picture shows a vast expanse 
of timber around Trappers Lake. All of that timber there in that 
picture is dead. 

The next picture shows another large expanse of timber of the kind 
that is threatened by this Colorado bark beetle. The pictures give 
you some idea both of the intensity of the kill and of the extent of 
the damage. That is a picture of Trappers Lake in the national forest 
and all that timber around that lake has been killed by the beetle. 

Senator Russei,t. What do those trees average, about 10 or 12 
nches? 

Mr. GRaNGER. Some of them get to 40 inches in diameter. They 
would average 20, I would say. 

Senator Russevu. Pictures can be quite deceptive on that. 

Senator Young. The unfortunate part of it all is that the average 
person when noting the total appropriations for agriculture looks 
at it as a subsidy to agriculture. The press often puts out just that 
kind of story. 

Senator Cuavez. The difficulty as I would see it is that the Ameri- 
can people do not fully appreciate the value of our resources, the 
tremendous value to the American people. Like you say, Senator, 
you make an appropriation and it appears as though vou do not do 
anvthing. I have seen them all over the West, we have tremendous 
resources. I wish the American people could get a better idea of their 
value to them. 

FOREST FIRE SITUATION 


How are vou getting along with the fires, Mr. Loveridge? 

Mr. LoveripGe. Perhaps Mr. Granger would like to comment on 
that. 

Mr. Grancer. We are having a very, very bad time in your part 
of the country, Senator, as you know. 

Senator Cuavez. Are you both in the Gila and the Apache? 

Mr. Granecer. The Apache fire is supposed to be under control at 
this time, but anything can happen because they are having 100° 
temperatures, and the humidity is down to 5 percent with strong 
winds. The only one out of control at the last report was the one in 
the middle of the Gila, which covered about 15,000 acres. The one 
under control on the east end of Gila covered nearly 40,000 acres. 
The one on the Apache I think was something like 12,000 acres. 

Senator Cuavez. What about the Indian lands up in the Jicarillas? 
| understand they have made progress? 

Mir. SHANKLIN. Senator, the fire at Jicarillas was supposed to be 
inder control yesterday with small loss, although 1 do not have any 
reports this morning 
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Mr. Grancer. We just had a fire out in Senator Cordon’s counts, 
that killed about $3,000,000 worth of timber, of which they think 
they can salvage 70 percent. 

Senator Corpon. That would be about 10 acres, would it not 
Where was the fire located? 

Mr. Grancer. You know where the Fall Creek guard station is i: 
the Willamette National Forest? It is toward the northern end o 
the Willamette. 

Senator Corpon. Oh, yes. 

Dr. Popuam. These photographs, Mr. Chairman, show just what 
this beetle is capable of doing. Because of the time element we hav. 
asked that only $1,900,000 of the original estimate be restored in th 
belief that it would perhaps be August 1 or later before there was 
bill, and the time then until snow or bad weather would drive 1! 
crews from the forests would not permit a more extensive progran 

Senator Corpon. Can you use this Engelmann spruce for pulp after 
it is killed? 

Mr. Grancer. Yes. It makes very good pulp. They have bee: 
shipping for several years sizable quantities of it to pulp mills 
Wisconsin, and they are very much pleased with it. 

Senator Corpon. Then if the beetle gets in first, and the man can 
get in second and get the dead timber out before the bugs com 
along and ruin it, there is still salvage? 

Mr. Grancer. There is salvage up to this point, Senator, that 
the consumptive capacity of timber processing plants in this great 
area would be necessarily limited. It is quite conceivable that so 
much timber would be killed that a vast quantity of it could not ly 
reached before it would become worthless even for pulpwood. 


POTENTIAL EFFECT OF BARK BEETLES ON WATERSHEDS 


Senator Corpon. It seems to me that the most important loss 
the most vital loss, in the killing of the timber in that sort of area resis 
in the damage that it does to the water supply. That is mor 
important I believe than the value of the timber, of spruce as com- 
mercial timber. How many rivers have their source and a go 
portion of their water supply in that area? 

Mr. Grancer. Four of the main rivers. The Colorado is the most 
important, and then we have the Rio Grande, the Arkansas, and th: 
Platte. All of those have their source in areas vulnerable to t! 
attack of this insect. 

Senator Corpon. And all of them are flash-flood type rivers, : 
they not? 

Mr. Grancer. Yes; they are. 

Now I have a few statistics here which I think would be interesting 
to the committee as to the potential effect on the watersheds of this 
Colorado bark-beetle attack. Let us take the Colorado Basin as a! 
example and the most important from the standpoint of potentia 
damage. While the Engelmann spruce type in the Colorado Basi: 
accounts for only about 2 percent of the area of the watershed, 
percent of the water that comes into the Colorado River and is used in 
the basin or elsewhere comes from the Engelmann spruce area.Th: 
attack of the bark beetle could conceivably set up a condition such as 
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you see in this picture of dead timber so that we could have fires which 
would sweep over a very large part of the timbered area of the Colorado 
Basin and from the timbered area comes 56 percent of the water. We 
could have flood conditions there carrying great amounts of debris 
into the reservoirs, clogging up irrigation ditches, and all kinds of 
disastrous effects. 

As an example of the values at stake, in the upper Colorado Basin— 
that is, Wyoming, Utah, and Colorado—there are 1,325,000 acres irri- 
gated from the waters of the Colorado River. In the lower basin, 
Arizona, New Mexico, and California, there are 1,351,000 acres irri- 
gated. In addition to that in the Salton Sea area of southern Cali- 
fornia irrigation with Colorado River water there produces c:ops 
valued at $153,000,000 annually. That all comes from the Colorado 
River water. On top of that some 200,000 acre-feet of water are 
being diverted annually over into eastern Colorado and waen the 
Colorado-Big Thompson project is completed an additional 300,000 
acre-feet will be taken over on to the east side. 

It is estimated that some 3,000,000 people in southern California 
cet benefits from 63,000 acre-feet of water imported annually into 
California by way of the Los Angeles River aqueduct. Over 50 per- 
cent of all the electric power used in the basin and in southern Cali- 
fornia metropolitan area is derived from hydroelectric plants on the 
Colorado River. ‘The irrigation plans of the Bureau of Reclamation 
for the upper basin of the Colorado would supply water to nearly 
100,000 acres of new lands and furnish a supplemental supply for 
135,000 acres of lands now under irrigation. 

Now that is a sample of the terrific values that are at stake there in 
terms of watershed. 

Senator Corpon. Does not this cover, this spruce or other vegeta- 
tion in that area, as | recall, it is chiefly the Engelmann spruce, al- 
though there are some other types of forest trees, but they are of no 
consequence. Does not that cover actually hold first the snow and 
is the snow goes out hold the moisture itself in the ground and let it 
out over a long period of time through the year? 

Mr. GranGcer. That is exactly what it does. 

Senator Corpon. Then it makes a difference, if | may interrupt 
you, to a very great extent between a flood or a snow that comes in 
vith the first warm winds or rain that falls heavily in the area and 
mmediately goes down, taking everything with it as contrasted with 
the equivalent of a God-made reservoir to hold the water there and 
et it go down out over the calendar 12 months? 

Mr. Granger. That is right. In addition, it holds the soil from 
roing down. 

Senator Corpon. Yes. 

Senator Russeuu. Is there any secondary tree or foliage there that 
s now suppressed by the spruce that would take its place and serve 
to hold the water and prevent erosion? 

Mr. Granger. No, sir; the spruce generally occurs as a more or 
ess pure type in which the spruce is the predominant tree with some 
\lpine fir. Then at the lower elevations and merging into the spruce 
s lodgepole pine, which also is a very important tree in the Colorado 
Basin, and to the extent that the insects in any given area run out 
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of Englemann spruce they will attack the lodgepole pine, so that there 
is supplemental damage in that. 

Senator Corpon. You have some considerable areas there of th 
quaking aspen, do vou not? 

Mr. Grancer. Yes. 

Senator Corpon. Of course, that is not comparable to the other a: 
far as holding water. 

Mr. GrancGer. It is a very valuable watershed tree, but not to 
compare with the coniferous species in area. 

Senator Corpvon. It is about the only tree in that area that woul 
be a substitute if the conifers were wiped out. 

Mr. Granoer. It depends on the areas, Senator. If we do not hav: 
fires, as a usual thing conifers will come back unless the area is very 
badly treated. But that is a country of very slow timber growth. 


ECONOMIC AND TIMBER VALUES 


Now if this is the proper place, Mr. Chairman, I might say somethin 
about the other values that are at stake here in addition to the timbe: 
I think and perhaps you have already heard that the timber values ar 
very great here. We estimate the value of timber in jeopardy in th 
form of stumpage values probably at least $60,000,000. 

Then the economic value of it as a base for the development of in 
dustries is of course maybe 10 times that much. It can give emplov- 
ment to a great many people. Something has been said elsewher 
about the fact that up until the present time there has been very littl 
Engelmann spruce timber sold in Colorado. We seem to beon the verg: 
of a large development incident to a large installation of a big pulp and 
paper mill in the heart of this territory which steps up the utilizatio: 
opportunities many, many fold. 

Now we have a great many places where suddenly and perhaps 
unexpectedly a very small demand has suddenly blossomed into a 
very big one. So that it is never safe to say that because as of a 
certain date only a small quantity of timber in a given area has bee 
sold that it has no large prospective value. Certainly the opposit: 
has been proved true. You know, Senator Cordon, a few years ago 
down in your country there when I was regional forester, 25 years ago 
you could not get $1 a thousand for hemlock. 

Senator Corpon. You could not get two bits. I recall in Douglas 
County where there was a stand estimated at 70,000,000,000 board- 
feet and as the district attorney of that county | foreclosed county 
tax liens on merchantable virgin timber to the extent of over 250,000 
acres, and title was taken in the county in that whole area. Thos 
who were supposed to be smart in the field of timber and logging and 
lumbering and so forth said there was really no commercial value i 
that county; that the timber was too defective and much of it was 
too old, it really was not considered to be topflight timber. 

Now they have plywood operations and other things going on 
there. 

Senator Fercuson. Of course, that is a long time ago, before the) 
cut out Michigan. 

Senator Corpon. Now the whole area is the center of an industr\ 

Senator ELLENDER. Does the county still own the land? 
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Senator Corpon. The county has sold a great portion of it, and 
they sold it at $1.50 or $2 an acre. They attempted, in every instance 
where they sold more than just small tracts for local mill operations, 
they tied to it a requirement of sustained yield. It may well be in 
the end that it was a wise sale when that is carried out. 

Senator Ferauson. This blight, or whatever it is out in Colorado? 

Mr. Grancer. Bark beetle that kills the tree. 


SPRAYING AS MEANS OF CONTROL 


Senator Ferauson. Yes. Have you a remedy if you get an appro- 
priation? I think the Denver Post sent me some formation on it. 
Have you something that will kill the bug? 

Mr. GranGcer. Yes, Senator; we have a method that is very effec- 
tive and which was employed on a large scale last year. During the 
working season of 1950 it was developed. We treated over 750,000 
trees by spraying them with the insect-killing material, and we know 
that that will work, and we know that it can be done successfully 
on a very large scale. 

Senator Corpon. What does it cost per tree? 

Mr. GRANGER. $2.26 a tree in 1950, which was way below the esti- 
mate of $4. Now IL wouid like to make this clear at this pomt. The 
purpose of spraying these trees is not to save that particular tree 
because it is doomed. 

Senator Fereuson. It is dead? 

Mr. GranGcer. Yes. We estimate conservatively that from every 
tree that is infested the bugs will infest at least three to five trees, and 
that goes up in geometric progression. That is why we say with 
the trees now infested it is quite possible to kill the rest of the 
16,000,000,000 feet of timber in Colorado that is in the path of this 
insect. 

Senator Fercuson. Is this a good pulpwood, this pine? 

Mr. GranGer. Excellent, Engelmann spruce, and it is excellent 
pulpwood. 


FUNDS REQUIRED FOR COMPLETION OF PROJECT 


Senator Younc. How far will this $3,750,000 proposed by the 
Budget Bureau go and how much more will it take to do the job? 

Mr. Granaer. We estimated, Senator Young, that if we got that 
full amount in time this year that next year we would require about 
$3,350,000, and then thereafter during the next 5 years such amounts 
as would probably bring the total investment in the control project 
from the beginning up to around $11,000,000. 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF TIMBER 


Senator Fereuson. What is the value of the timber in your opinion 
that could be saved? 

Mr. Grancer. The stumpage value of the timber is estimated now 
conservatively as $60,000,000. 

Senator Ferauson. Who owns it? 

Mr. Grancer. The Government. 
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Senator Fereuson. It is Government-owned? 

Mr. Grancer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Corpon. Are there any privately owned areas of timber? 

Mr. GranGer. Almost none. The only private lands in the area 
are mining claims. I might say at this time that as to the Stat 
interest in this thing you will reeall that on the other side some criti- 
cism was made that the State was not contributing to the cost of th: 
control. Many years ago the State made an exchange with the Fed 
eral Government whereby they gave up their sections 16 and 36 fo: 
one piece of land over to the eastward of these present infestations 
So there is almost no State lands in the infested areas. The present 
State land is in ultimate jeopardy. At the proper time it would b 
desirable and consistent with other situations for the State to put up 
its proportionate share. There are indications now that they a: 
prepared to do that. I cannot guarantee you today that thev wil 
do that, but that seems to be what is in the making. So that I think 
that point is adequately taken care of. 

Senator Fercuson. When did this beetle first appear here to be 
a menace? 

Mr. Grancer. Well, it began to develop in large numbers right 
after a heavy blow-down following a wind storm in the White Rive: 
National Forest in 1938 or 1939. Then it got to be serious during th: 
war years when it was not possible to do anything about it, we could 
not get the manpower and this insecticide. 

Senator Ferauson. Is this something new, this beetle? 

Mr. Grancer. This beetle has been in existence for quite a lon 
time, but its habits have not been well known and the methods o! 
treating have not been developed until recently. Now we think w 
know all we need to know about the habits and how to attack it. 

Senator Fercuson. And you can kill it? 

Mr. Grancer. Oh, yes. There is no question about that. This 
method of treating the trees with this insecticide is effective. 

Senator Etitenper. All this is done by hand? 


RECREATIONAL VALUE OF AREAS AFFECTED 


Mr. Grancer. It has to be because you see the bug is under th: 
bark, and you could not spray from the air because it would not reach 
it. 
There are other values at stake besides the timber and watershed 
values, and one is the recreation value. Within this area the national! 
park to the eastward has important areas of Engelmann spruce whic! 
are very valuable in the scenic attraction and recreation features of th. 
national park. Within the national park areas the American Forestry) 
Association has annually conducted what they call trail rider trips i: 
two sections of this area, which brings people from other parts of th 
country out there. They gave up one trip on the White River becaus: 
of the vast killing there which robbed the area of a great deal of its 
attractiveness. I do not know how many people go into the Enge'l- 
mann spruce territory, but you know that Colorado has a terrifi 
tourist trade, and it is attracted there principally by the mountains 
These higher mountain areas are exceptionally attractive. Further- 
more, in the winter we have vast winter sports there, and this Engel- 
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mann spruce area is right at the edge of the winter sports area. So 
killing that timber could have a serious effect on the recreation values, 
all of which brings income to Colorado and makes possible for Colo- 
rado people to pay higher income taxes. 

Senator Russexiu. If they could not 
not go some place else? 

Mr. Grancer. | do not know. I think that is speculative. 

Senator Russexu. A lot of other people think their mountains are 
beautiful, and I am not impressed by that argument. 

Mr. Grancer. | guess the cruising radius of people in Oklahoma, 
Kansas, Nebraska, and Texas, and even down in Louisiana may be 
more or less limited by their financial circumstances, and Colorado is 
the nearest place where they can get these advantages. 

Senator Russe... | have seen very beautiful areas in New Mexico, 
[ might say. 

Mr. Grancer. I will correct my statement because that is true. 

Senator CHavez. We see more Oklahoma and Kansas State cars 
in New Mexico than New Mexico cars. 

Senator Fercuson. I notice that in these pictures there is a sprink- 
ling of small trees that do not seem to be attacked. Is that because 
the beetle does not attack but only the one spruce? 

Mr. GranGer. He does not get into the very small trees, he prefers 
something that has more juice in it. 

Senator Ferauson. That is the reason we see some green trees? 

Mr. Grancer. Yes. 

Senator Fereuson. But he eats all pines? 

Mr. Grancer. He eats the Engelmann spruce, and then if he gets 
short of food he will go to the pine. 

Senator Russe... Does he eat the leaf? 

Mr. Grancer. No; he gets under the bark and eats what we call 
the cambium layer. 

Senator Russeiy. I was aware of that. I do not suppose all 
Congressmen get letters like this, but they have sent actual testimony 
in the way of bark and beetles in bottles and things of that kind, and | 
wondered if it also ate the leaves. 

Senator Ferauson. How are you going to attack it with this bark 
that he is under? You spray the bark? 

Mr. GrancGer. This material that we spray the outside of the bark 
with has sufficient penetrating qualities so that it gets through the 
bark and hits the beetle. 

Senator Frreuson. Is that an eighth of an inch in thickness? 

Mr. GranGer. Some of them are a quarter of an inch. However, 
the spray will get through. 

Senator Fereuson. He seems to be embedded under the bark and 
not exposed to the air. 

Mr. Grancer. That is right. 

Senator Fereuson. It will penetrate and actually do the job? 

Mr. GranGer. Oh, yes. 

Senator Youne. What is the percentage of kill after spraying on 
a tree which was badly infested? 

Mr. Grancer. It kills every bug in the tree as far as we are able to 
tell. 

Dr. Popnam. That is right. The only reason that it would survive 
might be spots that were missed. 


go to Colorado, would they 
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Mr. GranGer. Or if it happened to be that a few were abov: 
where the spray would reach. 

Senator Youne. Does each tree have to be sprayed separately? 

Mr. GRANGER Yes, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. How high can you go? 

Mr. Grancer. About 35 feet. 

Senator Fercuson. Some of these trees in the pictures look highe: 

Mr. Grancer. The beetles do not go to the tops of the trees 
fortunately. ‘Then we are also aided by our friends, the woodpeckers 
and the woodpeckers kill off quite a lot of these, and they kill of 
many of those that are above the spraying level. 

Mr. SuHankuin. Mr. Chairman, might I add just a word wit! 
respect to the Rocky Mountain National Park? The Interior Depart 
ment is intensely interested in this particular project, although th 
bark beetle is not yet in the park. It looks as though it would be, 
and we are sure that it will be unless it is controlled on the adjacent 
national forests. Hence we are very anxious to see that the Nationa! 
Forest Service obtains the funds to do this proper control job. 


USE OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Senator Russeiit. Do you gentlemen have any further questions? 
I have two that I would like to ask. 

I notice that the budget estimate was $3,750,000. If I understand 
the reading of the detailed notes that vou have submitted you hav: 
now reduced your request to $1,900,000? 

Mr. Grancer. That is right, Senator. Within the time which w 
assume will be available to us after this bill passes it would not be 
possible to effectively spend the total amount. So we have selected 
from the areas which are attacked here—these red marks show th 
areas which need treatment—out of that we have selected a portion 
constituting about 40 percent of the total number of trees where w: 
feel we can do effective work during approximately a 7 weeks’ season 
which we hope will be available to us after the bill passes, and in which 
the work will pay for itself even though we are not getting after th 
rest of the areas that were intended to be treated this vear. That 
will diminish the size of the job that has to be done hereafter. 

Senator Russet. Why would not the same argument apply to 
the appropriation for the Oregon spruce budworm? In that case 
vour estimate was only cut $200,000, and you are requesting that 
that be restored in full. 

Mr. GranGer. Because we will have a larger job to do in the next 
vear because of the failure to cover as many acres this year as wi 
should have. Now we have a pretty fairly dependable estimate o! 
the total acreage needing to be covered on the Oregon project, and 
we feel sure of being unable to cover this year’s share of it. So w 
will need more money next year than we had this year to do what w: 
hope will be the wind-up job in that project. 

Mr. Rosertrs. Mr. Chairman, | think there is another reason 
that Mr. Granger has inadvertently omitted. Under the continuing 
resolution the Department can spend money now on the spruce bud 
worm program. 

Senator Russevi. | thought that was the reason. 
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Mr. Roserts. But since there was no money provided in the 
House bill for the Engelmann beetle that work could not be continued. 

Senator Russe.u. I thought that was the answer, but I wanted 
to be sure that the work was in progress in Oregon, and I assumed 
it was covered by the continuing resolution. 

Mr. GranGer. The work in Oregon is supposed to wind up prob- 
ably tomorrow. 

Senator Russett. Do you gentlemen have any other representa- 
tions that you would like to make in respect to these other forest 
pests, white pine blister rust? 


WHITE PINE BLISTER RUST 


Mr. Poruam. With reference to the white pine blister rust, I would 
like to reemphasize the fact that we will grow white pine in this 
country only where it is protected from blister rust. That means the 
removal of the plant ribes on which one stage of the fungus causing 
the disease develops. 

Of course this program has been under way for a good many years. 
To try to put it on just as practical a basis as possible an effort has 
been made to select the best pine-growing sites. White pine is our 
best native species. It is more valuable than any other softwood 
grown in this country. The demand for white pine on the basis of 
the past 10 years would indicate if we are going to have anything like 
an adequate amount of this high-value lumber in the future, we must 
control rust on about 27,000,000 acres. Of these selected sites totaling 
27,000,000 acres about 51 percent is on what we would call the main- 
tenance basis. In other words, the standing timber is protected. On 
another 30 percent good progress has been made toward protecting 
them. 

The reduction that has been made by the House will reduce by 
about 45,000 acres the amount of site land that could be covered 
during the next fiscal vear. 

Senator Ferguson. How often do you have to repeat it? 

Mr. Porpnam. That varies with the stand of timber and the growing 
conditions, and what not. If we take a young stand of timber, 20- 
year-old timber, and do a good job of removing the ribes, we do not 
anticipate any further difficulty there until there are logging operations 
or something to open up the stand so as to let the light in which would 
be favorable to a regeneration of the bushes. 

Again here management of the forest comes into the picture very 
pointedly. Once a good white pine stand is protected, if it is managed 
on a selective logging basis, from there on the cost of ribes eradication 
becomes very little. If it is clear cut or if there is a fire or some other 
disturbance which opens it up and invites the development of the 
bushes, why further work will be necessary. But in this program we 
work very closely with the management people, both in the selection 
of the site which is more suitable for the species and the management 
of the site, once it is protected. 

Senator Russeiti. Dr. Popham, we have spent tens of millions of 
dollars on this work. I recall back in WPA days we had very extensive 
projects to combat the white pine blister rust. It has been carried on 
continuously since then. What kind of progress have you made? 
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Are you holding your own, gaining ground, or losing ground? What 
are the values involved here that testify to these continuing larg: 
appropriations from year to year? 

Mr. Poraam. Mr. Chairman, we are definitely gaining ground. |: 
has not been as fast as we have recommended, but with the appro- 
priations that we have had these past few years we are makiny 
progress. We figure that of the 27,000,000 acres in these high pricrit; 
sites, just about half, 51 percent, of the area is now protected, an 
and with very little maintenance it will be protected from here on 
So we are working on the other 49 percent which is in various stages 
of progress. 

Senator Russet. When you speak of maintenance, do you mea 
you go back from year to year to destroy any plants that may hav: 
come up since you came through with your program? 

Mr. Popnam. No, sir; it does not work out quite that way. Fo! 
lowing the first work, we try to get back within 5 years, to remov: 
bushes that have developed from seed. There is some development 
from seed and we undertake to catch those before they in turn hav: 
an opportunity to produce seed. After that second working, if it i: 
a good stand of timber, just an occasional spot check is made and n 
further work is done until such time as the stand is disturbed, roads 
are put through, fire goes through, or something of that sort. 

Senator Russeiyt. How about your work on State and privately 
owned lands? I can understand how you go back periodically o1 
land under the jurisdiction of the Interior Department or Forestr 
Service, but do you have a contract with the private landowner that 
he will do this maintenance work after vou have gone through and 
cleaned up the forest? 

Mr. Popnam. No; we have never resorted to the contract pro 
cedure, that is, with the individual. We are now contracting muc! 
of the ribes-eradication work to men who are trained to do that sor' 
of thing rather than to use foree account labor. However, we hav: 
found in dealing with the individuals who may own land within on 
of these pine sites, that they have varying degrees of interest in th: 
matter. Some of them are absentee owners. Some of them hav: 
absolutely no interest in the timber that is on their land. Others may 
be quite anxious to see that it is protected. So under those circum- 
stances the work has been largely financed by the town, county 
State, and Federal Government. We try insofar as possible to keep 
control on a 50-50 basis. It is not that in all cases. 

Senator Russetyt. You do some work on privately owned land 
do you not? 

Mr. Popuam. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russe.u. Is that limited to advice or are Federal funds 
expended on the control program on these privately owned lands? 

Mr. Popnam. Federal funds are expended on control work. That 
is, it is a jointly financed proposition. We have found no way as yet 
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to get a group of individuals who may own land to go in and do an 
adequate job of control on their own. Fifty percent of them will do 
it. Seventy-five percent of them will do a pretty fair job. There 
will be 5 or 10 percent that will have no interest and what they do not 
do will jeopardize the work of the others. 

Senator Russe.i. In some cases then the most negligent of the 
private land owners get the greatest benefit from the Federal Govern- 
ment’s program. 

Mr. Pornam. They would not get the greatest but they would get 
equal benefit. 

Senator Russe... They would get it at less cost because they would 
not put in anvthing, whereas the man who was interested in it would 
put up 50 percent of the cost. 

Mr. Porpnam. The 50 percent heretofore, Senator, has come from 
appropriated funds either by the county, the town or the State. 

Senator Feracuson. It is all tax money? 

Mr. Poruam. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. No individual money. 


PRIVATE CAPITAL IN CONTROL WORK 


Mr. Popuam. There has been considerable individual money but 
that is where there are large estates or somebody is interested in 
protecting pine sites outside of the selected areas. We expect those 
people to take care of the situation themselves. Our assistance is 


limited to advice. 

Senator Russevu. | was of the definite opinion that we had had 
testimony before this committee in years past that individuals had 
contributed money to match Federal funds for work on some of these 
lands. 

Mr. Porpnam. There are associations of timber owners in the West 
that have put up considerable cash with the Treasury of the United 
States to be spent in accordance with Federal funds. | certainly 
would not want to leave the impression that individuals have not put 
a lot into this. <A very high percentage of them take an active part 
in the control work at the time it is going on on their property, but 

is In connection with an organized community-wide effort that 
assures uniform work throughout the control area. 

Senator Russeuu. If there are no further questions, we will turn 
from forest insects now to the appropriation for the Forest Service. 
We have the Chief of the Forest Service, Lyle F. Watts, with his 
associates here to discuss the item of appropriation for the Forest 
Service. The first is the “Protection and management” item | 
assume. 

Do you have a general statement vou wish to make, Mr. Watts? 
If so, we shall be glad to hear you. 
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(The justifications and classification schedules follow :) 


NATIONAL Forest Prorection AND MANAGEMENT 
House hearings, pt. 1, p. 447) 


Appropriation, 1951 (comparable with 1952 budget and as reduced 
under sec 121 } $27, 122, OL 
Estimate, 1952 29, 655, 000 
House Bill, 1952 27, 122, 02 


(Reduction of $2,532,975 below estimate 


Analysis of House action on 1952 budget estimate 


1951 appropriath mi (re beet od by sec. 1214) as shown in budget 27, 122, 025 $27, 122, 025 
Allocation from “Exper of defense production, 1951" +100, 000 


1951 appropriation as shown in House Committee Re- 
port 27, 222, 025 
Changes in 1952 estimates 
lo provide for administering timber and products sales 
business involving a total cut of 4.8 billion board feet 
und performing work necessary to prepare timber sale 
areas for sale 
lo stret eat n me prevention, detection, and initial attack 
phase f fire control +1. 000. 000 
ne expan d the range reseeding pri om +85, 000 
Decrease due to providing a dire upp ypriation to the 
Gener ral Services Administration for certain procure- 
ment and leasing costs previously paid from this appro- 
priation 
General reduction imposed by House 


+-1, 700, 000 


252, 025 | 
100, 000 


rotal, 1952 estimates 29, 655 27, 122, 025 
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Page 22, line 5: Strike out ‘‘$27, 122,025” and insert in lieu thereof ‘‘$29,655,000’’, 
the estimate, or an increase of $2,532,975. 

The House committee report, page 11, states as follows: 

‘“* * * The funds provided should permit the Forest Service to continue 
its activities at the 1951 level of operation. \ reduction comparable to that for 
most other items of the Department has not been made here in view of the need 
to provide for increased timber sales resulting from the increased requirements 
of the defense effort. Since 1950, the demand for national forest stumpage has 
been increasing. Timber sales, which in the fiscal year 1950 amounted to $30.7 
million, are expected to increase to $40,000,000 in 1951 and around $50,000,000 
in 1952.”’ 

This reduction in the budget estimates would have the following effects: 

1. A reduction of $1,529,085 in timber resource management, which represents 
a disallowance of the major portion of the increase included in the budget estimates. 

Total national forest receipts this year from all activities will exceed $50,000,000. 
The above reduction applies to the greatest income producer—the sale of national 
forest timber. This activity includes negotiating new sales, cruising, marking the 
trees to be cut, scaling, etc Timber sale receipts in 1950 were $29,400,000. This 
vear they will increase to more than $40,000,000. The volume of timber cut has 
also increased greatly It will exceed 4 billion board feet this vear. The cut and 
receipts are steadily expanding. The Forest Service would make very effort to 
harvest the maximum amount of timber from the national forests within the limits 
of its financial resources in 1952. However, the disallowance of the increase of 
$1,529,085 for this purpose would reduce the potential harvest of timber from the 
national forests. In addition to depriving the Treasury of needed funds, the dis- 
allowance of the increase would also deprive the country of lumber and other forest 
products required for defense and other urgent needs This is especially so because 
the depletion of timber on private forest lands has greatly increased the demand 
for national forest timber. 

2. A reduction of $923,890 in forest fire protection.—Losses in 1951 to valuable 


national forest timber and other resources were verv severe. The emount in- 
cluded in the House bil! would finance the fire-control organization at the same 
dollar level as in 1951 Its level of effectiveness however would be below the 

adequate 1951 level, because of increased pay rates for temporary emplovees 


and inereased costs of fire-control equipment Increasing costs of that type 
coupled with absorption of Pay Act costs in recent vears have steadily reduced the 
ffectiveness of the national forest detection and presuppression effort. This 

nd has been taking place while national forest timber is steadily increasing in 
val Several States and many owners of privately owned forest lands are now 
spending larger sums per acre in forest fire protection than the Federal Govern- 
ment is spending on adjoining national forest land 

An inadequate detection and presuppression organization on the national 
forests is likely to result in greater over-all fire suppression costs, to say nothing 
of the greater damage which may occur on these increasingly valuable properties. 

3 A reduction of 880.000 in funds tor range reveqge fation The disallowance of 
the increase of S80.060 carried in the budget estimates would recuce the area of 
lem~leted nationa! forest range land to be reseeded in the fiscal vear 1952 from 
89,000 to 71,000 acres. These 9,000 acres would provide 5,000 to 8,000 additional 
cow-months of grazing capacity on ranges which are now so badly depleted as to 
be of no practical value in range use. Receipts to the Treesury of some $3,500,000 
from grazing fees in 1QO51 « xceed the costs of range administration plus the costs 
of range revegetation. The range reseeding program is urgently needed to pro- 
vide more beef and mutton for the Nation, and to relieve the pressure on other 
heavily overgrazed range lands on the national forests. 
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Increase (+) or 
decrease 
— Budget 

Standard classification —— estimate, | House bill House b 
~~ 1952 House bill | compar: 
compared with 195: 

with 1951 budget 

estimat: 


01 Personal services 
Permanent positions 
Part-time and temporary positions 3 4, , 004 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week 

b ise 
Payment above basic rates 511 


842,110 | +$168, 011 
236 +97, 420 


68, S85 +68, 8 
1468, 


Total personal services. . ,435 | 24, .456 | 22, 073, 7! +-334,3 
Deduct charzes for quarters and 
subsistence. 3, 9900 


Net personal services 21, 415, 445 
02 Travel 716, S3¢ 
038 Transportation of things 040 
04 Communication services , 573 
05 Rents and utility services , 24 
06 Printing and reproduction RRO 
7 Other contractual services 506, 489 555, 5453 
Services px rformed by other 
izwenc'es 
O8 Supplies and materials 
09 Equipment , 023, 583 
1? Lands and structures 6, 634 46, 634 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities si, 234 z +1, 24 
15 Taxes and assessments 2, 225 57 85, 200 


57, 000 
3, 125 


4, 142 MM, 14: (4,142 
13, 731 2, . A 014, 565 — 199, 166 
, 023, 508 


Total] direct obligations 22,025 | 20, 655, 27, 122, 025 
Transfer in 1952 estimates t 
“Operating expenses, General Services 
Administration’ 
“Salaries and expenses, Office of Infor- 
mation, Department of Agriculture” 
l'ransfer in 1952 estimates from “Salaries 
und expenses, Forest Service, general 
ulministrative expenses” 
Reduction pursuant to sec. 1214 


' 


Total appropriation or estimate 27, 000 | 29.655.000 | 27. 122, 025 


Mr. Warrts. I have a very short general statement I would like 
to put in the record. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


[ would like to say that the demands for our forest products in this 
country are continuing to increase. This increase is due only in part 
to the mobilization program that is now in effect. I believe to a: 
even greater degree it is the result of expanded demands of our na- 
tional civilian economy. Lumber, plywood, pulp and paper products 
are all listed as critical materials. It is significant, I think, that lum 
ber wholesale prices are three times as high as before the Secon 
World War. They have risen twice as much as all building materia 

Now there are many reasons for that increase, but in my judgmer 
one of the reasons has to do with the basic forest situation in t! 
country. In the West the better timber is further back. They hay 
longer hauls to the mill, to the railroads. They are getting more ai 
more of the timber in the West from rough mountain country. As 
resuit the cost of production out there has gone up very, very sharpl) 

In the East I believe that one of the contributing factors has to «: 


il 
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with the deterioration in our forests, there are less of the big trees, and 
they have to haul in smaller trees which cost more and the quality of 
the timber that they get is less. 

One of the significant things of the last year or two has been the 
great increase in the number and size of plants for plywood manufac- 
ture in the West and pulp and paper manufacture in the South. That 
of course means future additional drains on our forests. 

Now I do not like to be unduly pessimistic, therefore I would like 
to say that in my judgment properly managed and protected we have 
plenty of timberland in this country to meet all our needs for forest 
products. In fact, I think ultimately we can expand much more 
provided we put our timberlands to work. I am sure you all know 
that our timberlands by and large, the 461 million acres classified 
as commercial, are not working at much more than half capacity. 

As you know, we have a long, long way to go, and with the ex- 
panding economy in this country we ought to be stepping up sharply 
the amount of attention that we give to our forest resource. 


TIMBER RESOURCE RESPONSIBILITIES OF FOREST SERVICE 


Congress has placed three major responsibilities with the Forest 
Service with regard to the timber resource. One is the protection, 
development, and management of our national forests. The second 
responsibility is to cooperate with the States in providing protection 
for privately owned forests against fire, insects, and disease, and in 
stimulating better forest practice on privately owned land. The 
third is for forest range and water research needed to improve forest 
conditions and practices on both privately owned and Federally 
owned land. 

With those things in mind we have found it very difficult indeed to 
prepare realistic estimates to place before the Congress this year. 
On the one hand is the very definite need for expanded action along 
all forestry lines to satisfy the needs of mobilization and for the civilian 
economy. On the other hand is the need which we have recognized 
very fully to hold the civil expenses of government at the lowest pru- 
dent level. To try to balance those conflicting forces, the budget 
estimate requests an increase only for items in our program clearly 
essential from a defense basis. For example important as are such 
national forest activities as sanitation on recreational areas, wildlife 
resource Management, improvement, construction, and maintenance, 
range-resource Management, and water management, important as 
those activities are no increases are asked in this year’s budget for 
them. 

Senator Fercuson. Are any decreases suggested? 

Mr. Warrs. In one instance, but only minor. No decreases are 
suggested for the items I named, sir. We hope we would be meeting 
the public trust this year if we just tried to hold our own in those 
fields or perhaps lose a little ground because of the decreased value of 
the dollar. I think we will have to make it up in later years. 


INCREASES REQUESTED 


Increases were asked this year for national forest timber sales, for 
range reseeding, for forest-fire control, and for access roads. Each of 
hese, as I believe will be shown later, definitely relate to our mobiliza- 
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tion needs. Slight increases were asked for a very few research pro}- 
ects where the need seemed to us to be exceptionally urgent. 

in the light of the real present need for improving the forest and 
range situation, it seems unfortunate to us that there was a decreas: 
in the budget estimate in the House action and in some instances a 
decrease under last year’s appropriation. 

Senator Ferguson. How much of the expense here is for nationa! 
forest and how much for so-called private, State forests, and others? 

Mr. Warts. It is a bit difficult to answer that question categorical], 
Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. Could you get that for us and put it in the record? 

Mr. Warts. Yes, sir. 


(The information requested is as follows: ) 


tapp priations 
t protection and management 

rhting forest fires 
‘orest development, roads and trails 
ooperative range improvements 
equisition, Weeks Act 

quisition, Superior National Forest 

juisition, receipts 

Total, national forest appropriations 

ition with State States and private lands) 


Researeh appropriations (Federal, State, and private lan« 


Total appropriated funds 


ACCESS ROADS 


Senator Fercuson. Do you build access roads to other than national! 


forests? 

Mr. Warts. No, unless there is private land intermingled with it 
then it would benefit private lands. 

Senator Fercuson. Then does the private land pay anything? 

Mr. GranGcer. Yes, they do. 

Senator Fercuson. Do they pay their proportionate part? 

Mr. Grancer. They pay in two ways, Senator Ferguson. In som: 
cases the private owner shares with us the cost of building the road 
In other cases, when private timber moves over a road constructed by 
us we require them to share in the maintenance. We could require 
them to pay a charge per thousand board-feet for moving timber ove: 
it. 
Senator Frercuson. Do these trails and roads become what ar 
known as public highways? 

Mr. Grancer. In most all cases they are opened to the public 

Senator Fercuson. In those cases how do you charge the man fo. 
use? 

Mr. Grancer. You mean for hauling timber? 

Senator FerGuson. Yes. 

Mr. Grancer. Because we can control the use of most of the roads 
when necessary to meet the requirement of national forest use. 
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Mr. Warts. I just wanted to add one very satisfying thing from 
our point of view. Bear in mind that a very large part of the national 
forest is non-revenue-producing. I refer to such areas as the brush 
fields in southern California and high mountain timber areas where 
we do have expense for fire protection and those things. Perhaps a 
third of the national forest is in the nonrevenue category. Then the 
other two-thirds is revenue-producing. Just yesterday we were able 
to determine what our revenue last fiscal year to the Treasury had 
been. It is more than $56 million for the fiscal year just ended. 

Senator Corpon. Mr. Watts, with respect to that third of the 
national forest that is non-revenue-producing, does the cost of manage- 
ment of that third represent substantially one-third of the total cost 
of management, or more or less? 

Mr. Warts. Very much less, sir. In some instances, as in the case 
of our elfen forests of southern California that are tremendously 
important from a watershed standpoint, we spend more for fire 
protection than we do in any other similar acreage in the United 
States. On the other hand, Senator Cordon, up in your country the 
major part of the expense is down in the commercial timberland. 

Senator Corpon. The major portion of the expense in that area is 
incident to the commercial value there, is it not, in the management 
for sales purposes and that sort? 

Mr. Warrs. Yes; in your part the major part is for that. But I 
thought it was rather significant that our receipts had gone up sharply 
until this year they are something more than $56 million. 

Senator Corpon. Now in my State, Mr. Watts, | am advised that 
today substantially 70 percent of the merchantable timber of the 
State is in public ownership and only 30 percent in private ownership. 
Have you heard those figures? 

Mr. Warts. | think that is substantially right. I am sure it is. 

Senator Corpon. Then the statement goes on to say that despite 
that difference in ownership the cutting is almost the reverse. 

Mr. Warts. | believe that is correct. As you know, we are in- 
creasing our rate of cut in Oregon and Washington very rapidly. 

Senator Corpon. So you presently are going to have to not simply 
double the cut from the national-forest timber but probably treble or 
quadruple it if you are going to maintain the annual cut. 

Mr. Warts. | would not want to go that far. 

Senator Corpon. | do not see how you can help go that far, if there 
is 30 percent only in private ownership and that is being cut at the 
rate of 70 percent of the total and in view of the fact that most of 
that timber in volume is in the intolerant species where you clear-cut 
and where a second growth is 40 to 60 vears away at least. It would 
seem to me that probably the national forest is just about going to 
have to carry the load. 

Mr. Warrs. We plan that the national forests of the West are going 
to have to carry a bigger share. Nationally I believe it is fair to 
assume that with the long vears of protection given to the forests in 
the East they will be able to carry a bit more of the national load. 
That is what I have in mind. 

Senator Corpon. Yes, it will distribute it more geographically 
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Mr. Warrs. One of the things we have in mind and closest to ou: 
heart is the need for access roads in Oregon and Washington so wi 
can increase the cut and get into the inaccessible areas. Mr. Grange: 
will discuss that in detail a little later. 

Senator Corpon. I did not mean to interrupt you, but I wanted 
to get something in the record on that subject. 

Mr. Warts. Senator, that was the statement I wanted to put in 
the record in the beginning and Mr. Granger will be glad to cover the 
production and management item. 


PRIVATE FOREST LANDS 


Senator Russett. How many acres of forest lands are there in 
private holdings in this country? 

Mr. Warrs. About 345 million acres of commercial forest land. 

Senator Russe.u. Does that include farmers’ wood lots and things 
of that kind? 

Mr. Warts. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russeiu. Does the Forest Service have more forest land 
under its jurisdiction that there is in private ownership? 

Mr. Warts. No. The commercial forest land in the national! 
forest is approximately 80 million acres. 

Senator Russeiu. The commercial? 


TOTAL NATIONAL FOREST LANDS 


Mr. Warts. The commercial forest lands. The total acreage o! 
the national forests in continental United States is approximatel) 
160 million acres, of which about half is commercial forest. 

Senator Russexiy. | understand that, but you used the figure o/ 


461 million acres a few moments ago. That includes all commercia! 
woodlands, forest lands in the United States? 

Mr. Wavrs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russxit. Owned by the Federal Government, the Siat 
or private individuals? 

Mr. Warvs. Yes; that is the total in all ownerships. 

Senator Russe... Of the 461 million acres the national forest owns 
about 80 million? 

Mr. Warrs. That is correct. 

Senator Russi. Because the other 80 million acres under you: 
jurisdiction cannot be classified as commercial forest land? 

Mr. Warrs. Yes. 

Senator Corpon. Only a third of your 175 million, you say, is 
nonproducin: . 

Mr. Warvrs. If the figures do not seem to add up there, in the firs' 
place I said in continental United States, and in the second plac 
there is a large acreage of national forest land that does not have 
commercial timber but it does have commercial grazing value. So 
you add together both the commercial forest value and commercia! 
timber value and vou will find that approximately two-thirds of the 
national forest is put to commercial use. There is overlapping, too 

Senator Corpon. When you say 461 million acres, is that com- 
mercial forest with merchantable timber on it? 

Mr. Warts. Not necessarily. 

Senator Corpon. Timber-producing, then? 

Mr. Warrs. Potential timber-producing and available for that use 
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Senator Russe.it. Do I understand you to say that the receipts 
from timber sales for the last year were $56 million? 

Mr. Warts. The total receipts were $56 million; they were about 
$51 million from timber sales only. 

Senator Russe.y. Are there some grazing fees? 

Mr. Warts. Something over $4 million came from grazing fees, 
and a little less than $1 million from special uses and other. 

Senator Russeii_. Does the $56 million indicate your gross or is 
that the amount that went into the Federal Treasury after you had 
made the contribution required by law to local subdivisions of the 
Government? 

Mr. Warts. That is the gross, sir. 

Senator Russe_t. You must not be selling much timber, Mr. 
Watts, when vou consider the fantastic prices that the sawmills will 
pay for timber today. Fifty-six million dollars is not an awful lot 
of timber. 

Mr. Warts. We sold about 4}, billion board feet. 

Senator Russett. How much does that run a thousand board feet? 

Mr. Grancer. It depends on what part of the country you are in. 
Down in the South in the pine timber country we get prices up to 
$55 a thousand board feet. They do not average that, of course, for 
the South, but a lot of them run from $20 to $35 a thousand board 
feet for pine tumber. 

Out in the Douglas country for our prime Douglas fir they probably 
average $23 a thousand. Some of them run up as high as $60 occasion- 
ally. We have a vasi quantity of timber called secondary species or 
maybe it is sold in the form of pulpwood which of course brings very 
much lower values. For instance, up in Minnesota we have large 
pulpwood sales there and they bring nothing like those values. So 
when we add all of our timber values together and strike an average 

comes to something around $10 a thousand board feet. We have a 
range of anywhere from $3 up to $60 a thousand board feet. 

Senator RusseLti. What do the hardwoods bring? 

Mr. GranGer. The prime oak down in Arkansas brings about $60 a 
thousand board feet and from there on down. Red gum brings good 
prices. 

Senator Russeiti. Now your woods like pr plar and maple bring 
antastic prices? 

Mr. Grancer. Yes; they bring high prices. Of course, we do not 

large quantities of those in the national forests. 

Senator Russevi. | do not think vou do, but the thing that 
mpressed me was that down in our part of the country the second- 
ind third-growth pine, just ordinary roofing lumber, is selling for 
$30 and $40 a thousand. I would have thought that all these mag- 
nificent forests out in the West would bring a greal deal more. 

Mr. Grancer. They do. But here is quite an advantageous thing, 
Senator. For the past several vears the excellent market has enabled 
is to sell kinds of timber we could not move at all before. Take the 
white fir in California; it was a drug on the market. Now we have 
been able to sell a large quantity of that, but there of course we get no 
such price as we get for the pine. We get anywhere from $2.50 to 
$7 a thousand board feet. We have quitea large volume of secondary 
species in Oregon and Washington. We have been able to move 
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secondary species in large quantities because of the heavy demand 
So you see that while that lowers the average value it is a very desi: 
able thing economically and it serves to swell the total receipts ver) 
appreciably. 

Senator Russeiu. I have been utterly amazed to hear figures from 
timber sales in the part of the country where I live. It is not a great 
timber section. We grow pretty good short-leaf pine in the Southeast 
like yellow pine, and long-leaf pine, and timber of that kind. I wil 
see a man who did not own a very large farm, whose farm I would be 
familiar with and did not know he had much timber on it, and he would 
say he sold his timber for $8,000 or $12,000—these tremendous prices 
prevailed. I would have thought that the national forests would 
bring a great deal more than $56 million. 

Senator Corpon. One of the facts in the West is that the accessib|: 
timber was mostly taken under the Timber and Stone Act under 
private ownership. Then when the lands were withdrawn from thx 
national forest what was left was the most inaccessible. That means 
that when you buy a timber-cutting area there you have to subtract 
from what you can pay for it around the mill what it costs to put thos: 
roads up in the mountains to get it out. That accessibility factor is 
really the controlling factor in the West on the price you get for timber 

Senator Russet. I realize that that has a very marked effect on 
the price. I have gone along here with the argument you gentlemen 
have made that it is economy in the long run to appropriate money 
for forest roads and trails. This committee has appropriated sub- 
stantial sums and even appropriated in the Housing Act, as I recall, 
$10 or $15 million to get to these timbers and bring them out. Con- 
sidering what you can get for one good pine tree, $51 million does not 
seem to be an awful lot. 

Senator Youna. That is the gross. What would be the net? 

Mr. Grancer. We are spending for the operation of our timber 
sale business under this appropriation item something less than $5 
million. 

Senator Russe.y. I understand that. A man selling timber is 
supposed to get a great deal more for it than it costs to market it. 

Mr. Grancer. We are getting 10 times as much. That is what 
we are bringing in. It is not our fault that we are giving 25 percent 
to the State. I do not begrudge them, but that is a pretty heavy tax 

Senator ELLenper. In contrasting the price received for timbe: 
in the South and Northwest, is it not true that you have more compe- 
tition in the South, more small mills that compete one against th: 
other? 

Mr. Grancer. In general that is true. We have pretty good com- 
petition elsewhere. 

Give us credit for this thing, Senator. You can remember not man) 
vears ago when Joe Kircher insisted on putting the price of pulpwood 
stumpage up to a dollar a cord, and some of the people over in Texas 
sreamed their heads off, buyers of pulpwood there, because they said 
“You are going to blow our market way out of sight here,’’ because 
they had been paying 50 cents. Kircher put it up to $1 and made it 
stick. Now I have a figure here for a cord of $2.25. Then for selected 
places like on the Sumter in South Carolina we are getting $5.25 a cord 
for it. So you see we have shoved those prices up tremendously. 
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Senator Russe... Prices have gone up. I can remember, and I 
was a grown man at the time, when I have seen areas of forest pine sell 
for $9 a thousand on the stump. ‘Today you would get $60 for it, at 
least, or $70 for good forest pine timber. 

I am not urging that you get in there and slash the forest. If I were 
to caution you at all, | would caution you to be very careful about not 
overcutting. We do not know what lies ahead of us in the country 
and what demands we are going to have on the forests, and the only 
ones that we know the Government can affect are the ones that are 
owned by the Government. I am not urging you to go in and sell 
more. 

Senator Corpvon. They are going to have to sell more and a great 
deal more in those fully matured forests. It is a question of whether 
they are going to sell it and get money for it or leave it there and lose 
it. In your country your original primeval forest is gone. 

Senator Russetyt. We have very little real forest pine. In some 
areas Where some of the old families still own the land that they have 
owned for 200 years or better, they still have attractive forest pine. 

Senator Corvon. The major portion of ours is still that primeval 
forest which was there long before the white people came. 

Senator Russeiyi. | understand that. We have butchered our 
timber just to get the land and stacked it and burned it. If they had 
held on to the timber they would have made more money out of it 
than out of the farm. 

PRICE CEILINGS 


Mr. GranGcer. We are confronted by pressures on the other side, 
too. The OPS is quite disturbed at the moment over the elevation of 
some of our stumpage prices. They say that the higher the stumpage 
prices go the more pressure they get against the imposition of fixed 
ceiling prices on the end product. They have wondered whether 
they should not put hard and fast dollars-and-cents ceilings on stump- 
we prices. 

Senator Russeii. They cannot put them on, if I understand the 
law. 

Mr. Graneer. Yes, they can. Because of the very great difficulty 
of administering hard-and-fast stumpage ceilings they have not put 
them on. We do not want them to put them on. 

Senator Russevvu. Is there any parity on pine trees, for example? 

Mr. Grancer. No; there is no parity. 

Senator Russevyi. | was wondering how they would tell a man what 
he could sell a tree for. 

Mr. Grancer. Anyhow, they put ceilings on stumpage for a while, 

t expressed in dollars and cents. They took those off. The fact 
s that they have been telling us we will have to hold our stumpage 
prices down to a reasonable level or they will have to do something 
about it. 

Senator YouncG. One of the big troubles is that the administration 
seems to base its end price on the price of the raw product, only 3 
percent of the total cost. I think that is true of most of the things 
on which they have attempted to set prices. 

Mr. Grancer. What I am saying ts not intended to be critical of 
the OPS. They have their problems. What I wanted to bring out 
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was that while we are being urged to get all we can for our stumpag. 
we are also being urged not to get too much. 

Mr. Roserts. Mr. Chairman, I have here some comparative figure: 
the committee might be interested in. They reflect not only th 
increase in the price of timber but also the increased effort on th 
part of the Forest Service in getting more timber out. As against thy 
$56 million of gross forest receipts in the fiscal year 1951, we ha 
$33% million in 1950. It is significant also that of the $56 millio: 
received in the year just closed, $36 million went to the general func 
of the Treasury as against around $20 million in 1950. 


GRAZING FEES 


Senator Russet... What are you doing about your grazing fees now 
Beef cattle are going up. Are you getting any more for grazing permits 
where we have been planting these grasses in the forests and appro 
priating public funds? 

Mr. Grancer. The grazing fees are 51 cents per head per mont), 
for cattle and 12% cents for sheep. They are not as high as the stuf! 
is worth. They could stand considerable elevation in comparison wit), 
what is paid for similar grazing on other folks’ lands. 

Senator Cuavez. What was it for the sheep? 

Mr. Grancer. Twelve and one-quarter cents. 

Senator Corpon. Is that a level price everywhere in the forest? 

Mr. GranGcer. No; that is the average price. It varies quite mat: 
rially between different parts of the national forest areas. 

Senator Russe... Are these high prices taking any beef out of th 
ranges or are you still having pressure to overgraze as you have bee: 
subjected to? 

Mr. Grancer. We could take on many, many more cattle as fa: 
as demand goes. 

Senator Russe.tyt. What have you done where there is overgrazing’ 
Mr. Grancer. We are making adjustments down every year 
places. As some of your western colleagues know, it makes the wat: 

boil in some spots. 

Senator Russexiv. | understand that is what happens. We hav 
an interest in those range lands even though we are not subjected to 
pressure. I like to feel that I have an interest in something whe 
1 do not have the pressure. 

Mr. Warts. We are making progress in that field, but in my judg 
ment the progress is a little bit too slow. The pressures, as you w: 
know, are very, very great. 

Senator Russeii. | know that. I have heard my brethren fro: 
the range States discuss it with you gentlemen around this table. 

Senator HaypEeNn. What is this complaint you are getting from th 
board of supervisors about something in this bill that’ affects th 
amount of money withheld from the county? It has something to co 
with the cooperative range improvement money. 

Mr. GranGcer. The story about that is this: That under the term: 
of an act passed last December there was an authorization for a! 
appropriation of a little over $1,300,000 to reimburse certain counties 
for funds said to have been improperly withheld by us from the grazi! 
receipts for the purpose of building range improvements. ‘Th 
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amount to implement that authorization was contained in the third 
supplemental proposal sent to the House. The House committee 
considered it and said that they were not ready to act on it at that 
time. They thought it required further study. Then nothing was 
done about it in connection with this present appropriation bill until 
they got to the item of cooperative range improvements in which we 
were ‘seeking an appropriation of $750,000. The House committee 
made a provision there by which any money appropriated under 
that cooperative range improvement item would have to be matched 
by either public or private funds. Then they went on to say that 
the sums which were proposed to be appropriated to pay these counties, 
while not being appropriated, could be credited as offsets against the 
‘ope ration required under the cooperative range improvement item 
Because of that cooperative feature a point of order was made against 
the item on the floor and under the parliamentary rule when part of 
the item was attacked on the point of order the whole item went out, 
so now we have nothing in the bill for ee range lmprove- 
ment, nor is there anything in this bill for the $1,300,000. 

Senator Haypen. Do you have an amendment to suggest to the 
committee that will remedy that situation? 

Mr. Grancer. We have on range improvement. We have nothing 
on the other item. 

Senator Corpon. This arose as the result of a practice that grew 
up in the Forest Service of withholding a certain portion of moneys 
paid for grazing and using that money for range improvement and 
other purposes, did it not? 

Mr. Grancer. That is right. 

Senator Corpon. And the position was taken, and while you say 
you thought it to be that, | think you could more probably say it was 
that, because when you got in it you came back to the Congress to 
isk for legal authority to do the thing you had been doing without 
legal authority, and you got the legal authority 

Vir. GRANGER. We did not get it exactly that way. 

Senator Corpon. You got it, however, because there is a provision 
for getting those funds under the specific provision of law in the 
housekeeping act. 

Mr. Granger. That is right. The legality of what we were doing 
ame into question about 5 years ago. So we took another look at 
t and we decided we had better clear up the matter and decide what 
was legal. 

Senator Corpon. Did you have any opinion on whether you had a 
right to do that or not? 

\ir. Graneer. The General Accounting Office said we did not. 

Senator Haypen. That is to say that the amount of money that 

1 expended for range improvement was deducted before there was 
any split with the county? 

\ir. Graneer. That is right. 

Senator Corpon. | think the record ought to have a statement and 
l am perfectly willing to be responsible for it. 1 think the action that 
was taken by the Forest Service was in the national interest as far ¢ 
iaintaining the grazing values on this particular part of the national 
lomain. I think it was good business practice. The whole thing 
evolves around whether or not under the law of this country there 
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was legal power to do what they did. The opinion of the Genera! 
Accounting Office was that the power did not exist. 

Senator Russetu. I recall that controversy. We finally did pass 
an act here. I think Senator Thye handled it in the Senate. 

Senator Corpvon. That is right. 

Senator Russevy. That did settle it. It did not settle it exactly 
in the manner in which they had been doing the work but it did 
bring it to a definite statutory conclusion. 

Senator Corpon. You have to get your appropriation now whereas 
before you just got it out of the money you received. That is the 
main difference, is it not? You do not have a revolving fund? 

Mr. Grancer. That is right. It has to be appropriated now. 

Do you want to take up that item now? We had not quite finished 
on the timber. 

Senator Russeiy. It does not matter to me. 


TIMBER RESOURCE MANAGEMENT 
Mr. Grancer. You realize we are asking for an increase of $1,500 


000 in this tim ber-use item in order to enable us to handle this rapidly) 
increasing timber-sale business. Now we were able to handle more of 


it this year 
Senator Corpon. May I ask which item this is in the specification? 
Mr. Granaer. No. 18. 
Senator Corpvon. That is No. 1 on page 2 of 18? 
Mr. Grancer. That is right. 
Parenthetically 1 might say that $1,529,085 is not an increase 
actually in that ar-ount over what we have had in 1951. You have to 


deduct $250,000 from that in round figures to get the actual increase 
over 1951, because we had a budget release in 1951 of some impounded 
funds to help us carry the increased load. So that reduces the actual 
increase over 1951 to about $1,280,000. It was through that budget 
release in part that we were able to take care of a larger amount of 
timber-sale business in the fiscal vear 1951 than we were originally 
financed for. The additional increase was handled by material 
neglect of other things, by a very vast amount of overtime on tl» 
part of our people, and by a serious inescapable neglect of getting 
additional timber ready for sale. You see, we have to have some kind 
of balance between the amount that goes into the actual marking and 
scaling of timber and the amount expended on cruises and preparing 
additional turber for sale. Actually we sold in the fiseal year 195! 
less timber than we cut, which is an unhealthy situation and it has 
reached the point in a number of places where some mills are going t 
have to curtail or maybe shut down entirely for a period because we 
are so far behind on our preparation for additional timber sales. 

Senator Corvon. Make that statement over. You say you sold 
much more than was cut? 

Mr. Grancer. We sold less than was cut. We were able to prepa! 
and sell during fiscal year 1951 less timber than was actually cut 
during that period. 

Senator Corpon. In other words, you are cutting on prior sales? 

Mr. Grancer. Thatis right. What we should be doing is preparing 
about 7 billion board feet timber for sale when we are cutting 4 billion 
or 5 billion. 
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Senator Corpon. What do you have to do to prepare timber 
for sale? 

Mr. Grancer. We have to do things in different degrees and 
volume according to where we are selling it. Out in your country, in 
that big timber out there where we are using the staggered system 
of cutting in patches, we first have to have a very good map that 
shows the topography of the area. Then we have to have a very, very 
accurate cruise that shows not only the total volume of the different 
species on the entire cutting area but where the patches of timber 
are that ought to be cut first. Then we have to lay out a road system 
which will tap those particular areas at this time and still leave a 
proper distribution of cut and uncut timber. Then we have to go in 
and mark out those areas for sale. Then we make an appraisal of the 
stumpage value which depends not only on the volume but on the 
quality. Where we have high-quality timber we get a lot more. 
Consequently we have to use much more care in our appraisal and 
our estimate than where we have low-quality timber. 

Then as the timber is cut we either have to scale it or we have to 
arrange for taking the association’s scale or adopt some other means 
of getting accurately the total volume removed, because it is on the 
basis of the total cut or periodic cut that we collect our stumpage 
payments. 

Senator Corvon. Have you had any bad experience in using the 
association’s scale? 

Mr. Grancer. No. It works out very well and it has served to 
decrease our scaling costs. It is one of the many methods we have 
used, Senator, to reduce the cost of doing the business. 


INDEPENDENT AGENCY PROPOSED 


Senator Corpon. | wonder if you can reduce it more. Now they 
do have an association in that field. What would be wrong if there 
was an independent agency set up to do more of the job, an agency 
that you are satisfied was independent? I am presenting this because 
of the problem you face of getting enough money to sell all of the 
timber that ought to be sold and for which there is a demand much 
greater than any sales you have made. What is wrong with an 
independent agency that could do the cruising and the marketing 
within a given area and do it for the account of the purchaser so far as 
the cost of it is concerned? That would represent a slight reduction 
in the amount of money that would be bid but it would at least provide 
a means by which additional sales could be made and the net result 
would be favorable as far as the balance sheet is concerned in the 
matter of receipts versus cost. 

Mr. Grancer. If I understand your proposal, it would mean we 
would have to select the purchaser before we started getting the timber 
ready for sale, which would not be consistent with our competitive 
offerings. 

Senator Corpon. No. 

Mr. Granger. How would the purchaser pay for it unless he were 
selected in advance? 

Senator Corpon. Work it just like he does now. Pay for it when- 
ever he bought it, tied to any area that is offered for sale, so much has 
to be paid on account of preparation for the sale. 
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Mr. Grancer. You see, if the purchaser had to pay for cruisi: 
the timber and scaling it, that is a cost we would have to take out « 
the value of the stumpage. 

Senator Corpon. That is right. 

Mr. Grancer. So we would come out at the same place. 

Senator Corpon. You would come out at the same place but yo 
would not be appropriating money out of the Treasury, and to 
those dollars out of the Treasury here is like pulling teeth. 

Senator Russeiu. There is no question about the soundness o| 
Senator Cordon’s position. We had this issue up last year and tri: 
to get a little more money for the Forest Service to handle thes 
timber sales. It occurred to me in the conference, when we ran int 
an absolute wall on it, that if we could have devised some item tha 
would require a little legislation in the bill that would have p 
mitted that money to have been taken from your gross receipts s 
that the counties and the States would have made their contributio: 
to the increase that they were securing from the sale of these timbe: 
that we could have gotten that appropriation without any great </ 
ficultv. But if we put this money in this bill, this $1,500,000, it 
just a flat appropriation out of the Federal Treasury. We will hav: 
the greatest difficulty with it. 

Senator Haypen. You can create this independent agency that 
will be fair to the purchaser and fair to the Government. 

Senator Corpon. For instance, we have in the West, and I assuny 
in othe ‘r places, these grading associations. The West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association has an auxiliary, for instance, which grades lumbe: 
Their grading service is acce pted wherever western lumber is sold 
It carries a hallmark. If that is stamped on there, that timber is o! 
that class, and so on. I do not think that would be too difficult 

Senator HaypEen. Now that grading service, though, is applied at 
the time the timber is actually cut and ready for grading. This is a 
proposition of going out in the woods and doing the cruising, marking 
and all those things. 

Senator Corpon. You have the Forest Engineering Service in th 
West that is retained by private interests to do just that. There ar 
vast holdings. I reeall the Hill holdings, for instance, in Oregon, al! 
absentee ownership, all local management, in the hands of forest 
engineers. They not only manage the timber; they go out and dete 
mine what should be cut. They take care of the cruising, the scaling 
the sales, the collection, the whole thing. Now they do that for t! 
private owners. Why could not such an independent agency do 
with respect to the Government? 

Senator Russet. I had the same basic idea, but a different a 
proach. My thought was that if you could put an item in the !! 
the Forest Service should be allowed to deduct from the increases ii 
the gross receipts from the sale of timber $1,500,000 to provide f 
the increased cost of handling and selling and marketing that tim! 
that vou could get it through much easier than you could by just 
coming here and taking it out of the Treasury as an appropriatio: 
Our basic objective was the same, to let them get the work do: 
My idea was to do it and tie it into the receipt of the sales. Yours | 
to do it through some private contract. 
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Mr. Warts. Senator, the suggestion that you made, quite naturally, 
perhaps, appeals to us much more than the one Senator Cordon made. 

Senator Corpon. I can understand that. 

Mr. Warts. I would be very happy to go to work and see what we 
can work up for you in the way of legislative wording to provide for 
that and you can consider it. 

Senator Corpon. Even though you were not so happy about it, 
\Mr. Watts, would you also take a look at the other one? 

Mr. GRANGER. Senator Cordon, I think that we could work out 
some such scheme as that to a limited degree in vour country if we could 
have available to us the kind of talent which works for some of the big 
timber outfits that are also operating on a sustained-yield basis. In 
other words, you would have to go into the woods and lay out these 
areas very meticulously to do what I described a minute ago. It 
would not be merely making a cruise; it would be picking out where 
you are operating 

Senator Corvon. That is right. It would be a big segment of forest 
management. 

Mr. GranGer. It would be only a limited affair. I do not know 
how we would do that in other parts of the country. They have no 
associations in the South or elsewhere. 

Senator Corpon. You do not have as big a problem there as out 
in this area where you have to work in this mountainous country 
where actually your volume is located today, where the sales from 
the standpoint of forest management are necessary. 

You have got to get off of that ground if they are going to have 
sustained-yield perpetual timber. It cannot grow where fir is grown, 
and it will not. 

The intolerant growth will not let another growth come in. 

Senator Russe... Our timber down South might not be in as high 
mountains or as far back, but some of our forest timber is in some 
rugged country. 

Senator Corpon. I know that. 

Mr. GRANGER. That idea of taking this $1,500,000 out of receipts 
must be considered. Some of your colleagues over here know to our 
sorrow that that principle of diverting receipts to the handling of ad- 
ministrative business has met with a chillv reception sometimes. 

Senator Russe.iyi. They do not look with favor on this idea of re- 
volving funds, and neither do I. 

Here you have an entirely different situation from the ordinary ap- 
proach because you are taking in receipts that are divided. They do 
not all come into the Federal Treasury 

If you are going to increase those receipts bv appropriations, it seems 
to me it is only fair that everybody who gets some of the money out of 
t to make some contribution to the work that is going to bring in the 
increased funds. 

Mr. GranGer. Do you think there would be a reasonable chance to 
make language like that stick in the appropriation bill? 

Senator Russeti. Ido not know. I think you have a better chance 
of making that stick than getting this $1,500,000. 

Senator Corpon. You have done the thing in principle in the West, 
it least, when you have required, in addition to the price that is paid 
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for the stumpage, an extra amount of money to be deposited to tak: 
care of debris, and so forth. That is the same cooperation after th, 
fact. 

I am thinking of cooperation before the fact. 

Mr. Warrs. Senator Russell, it seems to me that from a legislatio: 
standpoint, all we would need is the type of wording you are suggesting 
We already have authority to contract for cruising or for any of thos: 
things. 

Senator Haypen. If you could pay for it either way, that is to say, 
if the money were made available out of receipts and in certain areas 
of the country that service could be contracted, that would be fin: 

Senator Corvon. My opinion is it will not be. 

Mr. Warts. We already contract for the sealing service to th 
association. 

Senator Haypen. Why could we not try it for 1 year to see about it 

Senator Corvon. That is all right. I would take something | 
do not want if it will help solve the problem. I will take the lesser of 
two evils always. 

Senator Russexiu. It oceurred to me several times in discussing 
these appropriations—I have never brought it up before—not onl) 
this item, but other items like forest roads and trails, that if you wer 
to tie that into increased timber sales, it would be much easier. 

Senator Corpon. I do not know whether we have administrativ: 
jurisdiction, Senator O’ Mahoney, or not. 

I would like to see some basic legislation under which this sort o! 
thing could be done. The one thing that is needed in connection 
with management of our natural resources is more flexibility than ou 
appropriating processes can ever supply. 

We have 435 Congressmen and 96 Senators. If 1 out of 10 has 
any basic knowledge of the practical aspects of this thing, I would b 
surprised. 

I can understand why they do not have, as I do not have any 
knowledge of naval stores, just as vou gave it to me, Mr. Chairman 


HOOVER COMMISSION RECOMMENDATIONS 


Senator O’Manoney. One of the discouraging factors about this 
very problem you raise is the fact that we just do not seem to hav: 
time to make a review of the recommendation that was made by a 
minority of the Hoover Commission for a Department of Natura! 
Resources. 

The Interior Department would have been made a Department of 
Natural Resources. 

Senator Corpon. I would favor some of that. 

Senator Russexu. I cannot go along with that idea 

Senator O’Manoney. I can understand, perhaps, why you migh! 
not, but what you say illustrates the point I made. 

Senator Corvon. That would not be an answer to the proposition 
that every year it is going to take so much money to do the jol 
b. ou must come to people who do not know a thing about the problem 

r the needs and ask them for so much money. In our ignorance w: 
will chop it down to almost nothing, because we do not know. 

Senator Russeiy. And almost invariably at the wrong place. 
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Senator O’Manonry. What the chairman just now said, if I may 
be permitted to say so, in his dignified presence, is an indication of an 
unwillingness to look at the thing. So we have a great deal of propa- 
canda running far and wide throughout the country to accept the 
recommendations which were made in camera by a group of people 
who have no personal experience with the problem at all. 

The recommendation which was made for the reorganization of 
the Department of Interior was drafted principally by Mr. Robert 
Moses, of New York City, who is a good park man in New York City, 
but who does not know a thing in the world about the mineral or the 
timber resources of this country. 

Senator Russetu. My statement was not just off the cuff. There 
has been discussion for many years as to where the Forest Service 
ought to be located. 

Senator O’Manonry. Now I understand. 

Senator Russe.u. There has not been much debate on the floor. 
but there has been agitation to put the Forest Service in the Depart- 
ment of Interior for many years. That came to my mind when you 
made the statement. 

I am pretty well satisfied to leave the Forest Service in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Senator O’Manonsy. If Mr. Watts may permit me to say so, I can 
understand the desire of the Forest Service to remain where it is 
where it does not have an awfully lot of supervision, and where it 
can do pretty much as it wants. 

Senator Corpvon. The Hoover Commission in its report having been 
very critical of the Federal establishments and the waste and extrava- 
gance, has effected a result that it never intended. As a result of 
that we have an economy wave out over this country that in my 
humble opinion is going to do more damage than would have been 
done had we never had a Hoover Commission. 

Senator O’Manoney. It is illustrated in this appropriation, this 
action on the spruce beetle which is doing so much damage in Colorado. 
No cognizance is taken of the fact that the Forest Service is bringing 
in terrific revenues on the sale of timber. 

You have just been discussing that item. I think you expect some 
$40 million this year, do you not, Mr. Watts? 

Mr. Grancer. It is $51 million. 

Senator O’Manoney. From timber sales? 

Mr. Grancer. Yes, sir. 

We were conservative when we estimated at the middle of the year 
$40 million, Senator. 

Mr. Warts. Senator Russell, I do believe I ought to say a word 
here about the Department of Agriculture. I have been chief for 
a little over 8 years. I have had a great deal of supervision from two 
very splendid secretaries, both of them from the far west, who are 
unusually well informed. I have worked very closely with them and 
have had a great deal of guidance and supervision from them. 

Senator O’Manoney. Please understand, Mr. Watts, I think the 
Forest Service does a perfectly remarkable job. I have seen some 
little things to criticize. 1 am glad to note you put in your justifica- 
tion here on the next page, this sentence: 

The range reseeding program is urgently needed to provide more beef and 
mutton for the Nation and to relieve the pressure on other heavily overgrazed 
range lands on the national forests. 
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I hope that indicates your policy is to increase the production o/ 
beef and mutton as well as to reseed the forests. 

You find me helping you to reseed the forests. I hope I can hay 
you helping me to make sure unnecessary cuts are not made. 

Senator Russe. Before we close the record on the Hoover repor' 
and the transfer of the Forest Service and go back to the appropriation 
bill, I just want to observe this is a great country we have and differe: 
conditions obtain in different areas. 

But the part from whence I come, one of our primary agricultura 
endeavors is forestry. We plant trees and we market them in th 
lifetime of the man who plants them. It is an agricultural progran 

Therefore, we feel very strongly that the Forest Service should |) 
in the Department of Agriculture. It is not just that we want t)) 
Forest Service to have unrestrained control of its activities. It 
because of the basic fact that thousands of people derive their live! 
hood from agricultural work in trees. 

Senator O'’Manoney. In the area from whence you come, trees gro\ 
in the forests. In the area from whence | come, there are hundre«s 
and thousands of acres on which a tree has never grown since ti 
forests were created. 

Senator Russeuu. If they will take that out of agriculture, 1 would 
be glad to give it consideration. 

Senator Cuavez. For different reasons, I prefer it where it ts. I fe 
we have less politics. 

Senator O’Mauoney. I have not said anything about any transfe: 

Senator Russeiu. | do not know how the subject got up, if th: 
Senator did not provoke it. 

Senator Corpvon. | hope we do have some suggestions from thx 
Department, Mr. Chairman, on both the suggestion of the chairman 
and the suggestion of the Senator from Oregon, with reference to get 
ting the jeb done for which the Forest Service was at least in part 
created; namely, getting the values and all the values out of timb: 

One of the ways of doing it is to cut the timber where you can grow 
some more. 

Mr. Warts. With the understanding that we do need the money 
very badly here we will be glad to try to furnish you with wording 
effect your suggestion. We will be glad to do that. 

Senator Corpon. Please have in it also ceilings on the amount 
money that is to be used for that purpose based on reasonable value 
doing the job. 

Mr. Graneoer. If I might make one final statement about this 
timber business, Mr. Chairman, if you ean get this $1,500,000 for us 
by one way or another and the present demand continues, it is qui! 
possible that in fiscal 1952 we will have a total cut of around 5 billion 
board feet. 

If we do not get this increase, it is equally probable that our cut 
may drop back to 4 billion board feet because, as I said, when I think 
you were out of the room, Senator, we are falling grievously behind in 
getting timber sales prepared for operation. 

We sold less this fiscal year than we cut. That is an unhealthy 
development. 

Unless we can get ahead, our business is bound to drop off. 

Senator Corpon. And it will be felt in the bread and butter o! 
thousands of people out in the Pacific Northwest who live from the 
receipts of this. 
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Senator O’Manoney. That will bring back to your mind how it 
happened that the discussion of the Hoover report came in, Mr. 
Chairman. The Senator from Oregon said that it brought about an 
economy wave which was cutting the revenue of the Government in 
just such items as this. 

' With that I completely agree. We will have it on the floor on 
Monday with respect to the Interior bill, for example. 

Senator Corpon. I want to say, Mr. Chairman, for this record, 
[am for economy. I want every dollar to go as far as we can make 
it. Lam not willing to save one dollar for the privilege of losing 
three, four, or five. 

Senator Russet. Have you concluded your discussion of the 
timber resource management item? 

Mr. GranGer. I think that covers it. 


FOREST FIRE PROTECTION 


Senator Russei.. Do you wish to add anything to your prepared 
statement on the reduction of forest fire protection? 

Mr. Grancer. On the reduction in forest fire protection the situa- 
tion is about this, Mr. Chairman: that we have been progressively 
losing ground as to our ability to maintain in the forests an adequate 
protective force. We have dropped down in the last few vears from 
a force of nearly 10,000 men to one of a little over 6,000 men. That 
is due very principaily to the loss in the value of the purchasing power 
of the dollar. 

\s a result, we are grievously undermanned. We estimate that 
our total additional needs to maintain the right manning is around 
$5 million. 

So this increase is only a fraction of what we ought to have to put 
ourselyes in a much better position to protect these resources. 

In one fire recently covering 2,500 acres in the Douglas fir area, 
$3 million worth of tumber was killed. There are millions of dollars’ 
worth of timber being killed and have been killed in the last month 
n Senator Chavez's Stat 

Senator Cnavez. I wish you would elaborate on that so that the 
‘committee will get a picture of the disastrous effect of the forest fire 

Mr. Granaer. These fires in your country started during a period 
of exceptionally high temperatures, exceptionally low humidity and a 
great deficiency of moisture and large and big winds. They got 
away from us mighty fast. 

[ want to say that it might not have been possible to keep all those 
fires under control even if we had more men. We were facing un- 
precedented conditions. However, it has been shown time and time 
again when we have a reasonable number of men available for imme- 
liate dispatch to a fire who can reach the fire quickly by one means or 
another, that we have kept countless small fires under control that 
vould obviously have gotten big and destroyed millions of dollars’ 
worth of timber. 

Senator Cuavez. How many acres have been affected in New 
Mexico and Arizona? 

Mr. Grancer. 40,000 in one fire, 15,000 in another, and another 
15.000. 

Senator Cuavez. Are you able to make a rough estimate about the 


] . >) 
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Mr. Grancer. The losses in New Mexico would exceed $2 million 
and that is since June 2. 

Senator Cuavez. What about Arizona? 

Mr. Gustarson. One fire in Arizona caused $1 million worth 0! 
damage. I believe it was Arizona, but it might have been New 
Mexico. 

Senator Haypen. It extended a short distance into Arizona, | 
believe. 

Mr. Grancer. These damages I cited represent the value of timber 
destroyed, a lot of which we would not be able to salvage out there. 

When I was there in your country last summer after they had simila: 
fires on the Lincoln National Forest, the whole hillside washed dow: 
into the flats. It is amazing how much of that hillside had bee 
washed down there onto the -flat country, getting on the roads and 
other places where it did not belong. 

That kind of damage adds very greatly. 

Senator ELLenpErR. Is that because of the absence of the timber? 

Mr. GranGer. Yes; and brush cover on those hillsides. 

Senator Corpon. The argument should have been made a little 
more emphatically a little before in your statement in regard to th 
spruce area in Colorado that that is the biggest loss that could come 
in there. 

Mr. Grancer. I thought I had emphasized that. That is a po- 
tential loss of almost immeasurable proportions there. 


RANGE REVEGETATION 


Senator Russet... How about the range vegetation and revegeta- 
tion? We have some members of this committee that are about as 
expert as you on that subject, but we will be glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Grancer. What we are trying to do is to build up to the auth- 
orized amounts for that activity, believing that it is not only a fin: 
thing from the standpoint of increasing the amount of grass for the 
production of meat and hides and wool, but it is very important as a 
contribution to watershed protection. 

We have something around $700,000 for that now. This increase 
would enable us to reseed from five to eight thousand acres more than 
we are now able to do with the present funds. 

That means that much more cattle or sheep months of grazing 
which would produce anywhere from $2,000 to $4,000 worth of feed 
at the present scale of rates. 

Senator Corpon. How much does it average an acre? 

Mr. GranGcer. It averages around $8 or $9 an acre. 

Senator O’Manonry. What has been accomplished? 

Mr. Grancer. We have reseeded about 330,000 acres of land quite 
successfully. We have had some failures, but we have also had some 
amazingly successful results. 

Senator O’Manoney. What is the evidence of that success? 

Mr. Grancer. The grass there on the ground and the cattle or 
sheep eating it. 

Senator O’Manonry. What I have in mind is evidence that will 
convince the Members on both sides that the thing is valuable. | 
know it is. I think again it is a protective expenditure. 
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But if you have testimony from users, I think it would be most 
valuable to put it in the record. 

Mr. GranGer. We have some reports that give specific examples 
of the increased grazing capacity. 

Senator O’Manoney. Suppose you supply a summary of those 
reports for the record. 
Mr. Grancer. | will be happy to do that. 
(The information requested is as follows:) 


> 


Some EXAMPLES OF THE RESULTS OF RANGE RESEEDING ON NATIONAL ForEsts 
CHEWAUKAN CATTLE RANGE, FREMONT FOREST, ORI 
In 1945 and 1046, 1,200 acres of denu led Summer range were reseeded to 


crested wheat. The grazing capacity prior to reseeding was 100 cow-months. 
In 1949 the grazing capacitv was 900 cow-months 


RUBY DIVISION, TOLYABE FOREST NEV. 


In 1944, 800 acres were reseeded to crested wheat rhe area was open to grazing 
in 1947 and now provides additional spring range for 400 cattle for 1 month: thus 


taking that much pressure off sore spots in the high mountains 
BENMORE STATION, WASATCH FOREST, UTAH 
An area reseeded to crested wheat in 1940 has developed a grazing capacity 
of 1% acres per cow-month, in contrast with 10 acres per cow-month on adjacent 
unseeded land, Four hundred thirteen cattle on this tract gained 2.99 pounds 
per head per day between late April and early Ju or a total gain of 151.8 pounds 
Ai animal 


UPPER CATTLE RANGE, DIXIE NATIONAL FOREST, UTAH 


With 1,267 head of cattle permitted this range was estimated to be 50 percent 
overstocked. The plans provided for reducing the permitted grazing bv half 
Instead the Forest Service and the permittees got together cooperatively and 
fenced and seeded 1,200 acres within the allotment to a mixture of crested wheat 
and rve The allotment now carries the 1,267 head on a sustained-vield basis 
Painful reductions were avoided and the example encouraged adjacent landowners 
to go ahead with considerable resee ling on their own properties This in turn 
greatly lessened the local demand for national-forest grazing 


RESEEDING 


Senator ELLENDER. Must vou reseed every vear? 

Mr. Granger. No. You reseed and it stays reseeded as far ahead 
as we can foresee now. 

Senator O’Manoney. Are vou doing that by air? 

Mr. Granger. We are doing that mostly by ground measures. In 
some places it is successful by air, however. 

Senator CHavez. Have vou any evidence of the capacity of the 
old range and the new range under the reseeding program? 

Mr. Grancer. Yes. 

Senator CHavez. That would tell more of the story. if vou could 
feed one cow prior to this time and you can now feed three, that would 


prove more. 
Senator Corvon. How much would you charge for that grazing 

per cow-month? The invest 

5-percent income. Would vou lease that at 51 cents? 
Mr. Grancer. At the present time 


ment here of $80,000 would have a 
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As soon as we get enough of it in one place to make a grazing allo: 
ment, then we would figure on substantially increasing the fees fo, 
grazing on that allotment. 

So far we have not had enough in any one spot to do that. 

Senator ELuLeNper. If it is well seeded you could put more cow 
on the same acreage and get more money. 

Mr. Grancer. The patches that are reseeded now are relative! 
small compared with the areas used by permittees. 

Senator Cuavez. The pressure in the West to put in more sto: 
on lands is terrific, as you heard this morning. You only have s 
much land. There is only one way you can increase stock. That 
to give more forage. That is the idea behind the program for | 
seeding. 

Senator ELLenpeEr. Did you ever think of getting people interest 
in growing caitle to reseed the land themselves? Let them do t! 
reseeding and be permitted to retain the land for a certain num! 
of years. Perhaps, free of rent. 

Mr. Grancer. We have not gone that far. We could do that, si 

Senator ELLENpER. You could under the present law, I think. 

Mr. GranGer. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLenpER. That may be a way to get around the ap 
propriation. 

Lease them a certain acreage for, say, 5 or 6 years, and let them 
seed it themselves in lieu of collecting rents from them. It wou! 
be rent-free. 

Mr. Granaer. We could not do that. That would take legislatio: 

Senator Haypgen. There would be no law for that. 

Senator Russext. If we are through with this item, how about t! 
Forest reserve? 

Mr. Granoer. I do not know whether Senator O'Mahoney will by 
here when we get together again, but I wonder if you are willing | 
take up this range improvement item out of order? 

Senator O’Mausoney. I would appreciate doing that because I a: 
tied up with this military appropriation. 


CoorERATIVE RANGE IMPROVEMENTS 


(House hearings, pt. 1, p. 489.) 


Appropriation, 1951 yg : r $700. 0 
Estimate, 1952 : : . 750, 000 
House bill, 1952 “ ‘ 

(House eliminated appropriation item.) 


Analysis of House action on 1952 budget estimates 


House t 

Budget esti- . compart 
mate House bill | with bu 
estimat 


1951 appropriation as shown in budget and House committee | 

report 700, 000 700, 000 
Change in 1952 estimates: For construction and maintenance | | 

of range improvements. ..... . . — : ----| + 50, 000 — 700, 000 


Total, 1952 estimates__............-- 4 750,000 |___. 
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Page 26, line 12: Insert the following appropriation language carried in budget 
but deleted by the House: 


‘ COOPERATIVE RANGE IMPROVEMENTS 


“For artificial revegetation, construction, and maintenance of range improve- 
ments, control of rodents, and eradication of poisonous and noxious plants on 
national forests, as authorized by section 12 of the act of April 24, 1950 (Public 
Law 478), to remain available until expended, an amount for each national forest 
equivalent to 2 cents per animal-month for sheep and goats and 10 cents per 
animal-month for other kinds of livestock under permit on such national forest 
luring the calendar year 1950, but not in excess of, and to be derived from 
grazing fees received during the fiscal year 1951 from such national forest.” 

The amendment would reinstate the language included in the budget estimate 
but deleted by the House on a point of order made acainst a provision inserted 
by the House committee requiring local matching of funds. 

The elimination of the appropriation item would practically stop the main- 
tenance and construction of fences and other needed improvements on national 
Fenees, water developments, stock driveways, etc., are extremels 


forest ranges. 
ranges. They 


important to the proper handling of stock on national forest 
facilitate proper distribution of stock on national forest ranges, thereby assuring 
the maximum production of meat and wool. They also protect the ranges from 
vergrazing and resulting soil erosion. With this appropriation eliminated, and 
th the limited funds which could be used for this purpose in the appropriation 
r the “Protection and management of the national forests,’’ it would be impos- 
ble to maintain existing improvements. These improvements, including fences, 
ire of a type which would be almost entirely valueless if they are not maintained 
nnually. 
Cooperative range improvements 


‘stimated 
Standard classificatior 81 


Personal services 

ermanent positions $20, 000 

art-time and temporary posit 330, 000 
, 


p 
P ns 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week 


base SO SD 


lotal personal services 3 000 {72, 000 3 ) 72. 000 

ravel 5, 000 6, 000 5 6, 000 
ransportation of things . 000 6, 000 5 000 6, 000 
Communication services 000 1. 000 1.000 
Rents and utility services 5, 000 5, 000 5, 000 
Other contractual ser vices 000 14, 000 14, 000 
Supplies and materials 000 305, TOO 105, TOO 
Equipment 000 20, 000 20, 000 
Lands and structures 5 000 15. 000 5 000 
laxes and assessments 5, 000 5 300 5. 300 
Total appropriation or estimate 700, 000 750, 000 750, 000 


Mr. Grancer. This is an item which is No. 24 on your justification. 
| do not know whether you were here, Senator, when I outlined what 
happened in the House. Perhaps you are familiar with it. 

Senator O’Manoney. I know what happened. 

Mr. Grancer. To make a long story short, it was struck out 
entirely in the House because of a point of order raised against the 
requirement for cooperation. As a result there is nothing provided 
under this item. 
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This last year there was $700,000 provided and the same amoun: 
was allowed by the House Committee for this vear. 

I feel certain from what the chairman of the House subcommitt« 
said, that he was sympathetic to the item, but they did insert th 
provisions for matching. 

We think that is not a desirable thing to do, to require that it 
matched 50-50, although there is considerable expenditure now by tly 
permittees in the maintenance of these improvements on the nationa! 
forests and many permittees are allowed to install additional im- 
provements under permit. 

We tried to get away from the place where the permittees carry th, 
major share of this cost because there are certain mequities in getting 
them to lay out their own funds to too large a degree if we have to 
make reductions on them. 

We do not want to have any moral obligation to avoid making 
range reductions to avoid overgrazing because the permittee has 
been allowed to invest a lot of his own money on range improvements 

We want to ask for the restoration of this item in the sum allowed 
by the budget ($750,000) and also for the adoption of the languag 
‘shown here under item 24 which was devised by the Budget Bureau 
so the appropriation would not be for a specific amount, but would 
be for whatever amount would result from allowing the 2 and 10 cents 
per head formula which is in the authorizing act. 

Actually, that would produce this year about $742,000, instead of 
$700,000. 

OVERGRAZING 


Senator O’Maunonery. To what extent do you find overgrazing now 
on the forest ranges? 

Mr. Grancer. Our latest figure shows that on about one-third of 
our allotments—we have about 9,000—there is some degree of ove! 
grazing. Some of it is very slight. Some of it is bad. Those adjust 
ments are being made rather gradually. 

The complaints which come to the attention of you and othe: 
Members of Congress are usually relating to relatively small seg 
ments of the total grazing use, but, of course, they assume some pri 
portions magnified in relation to the general stability of the grazing 
units. 

Senator Cuavez. Mr. Granger, back in my country it is not thi 
big boy that necessarily gets hurt. The poor fellow with the family 
that has 16 cows and you cut him down to 12, he is the one who 
feels it. 

I know you have a problem there, but you know the conditions 1: 
my State. A lot of people have little subsistence stock of 12 or 2 
cows. The man who has 20 is a big one. If you cut him down to 
12, he feels it. 

Mr. Graneer. We try to go as easy in that area as possibl 
There comes a time, however, when they cannot run 16 cows, or even 
8 cows, when the range is overgrazed. 

Senator Cuavez. You cannot blame that poor fellow for com 
plaining. 

Mr. GrancGer. He is in trouble. You cannot blame him. 

Senator O’Manoney. Do you have statistics over the entire period 
of forest grazing on the number of livestock on the forests? 

Mr. Grancer. Yes. 


t} 
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Senator O’Manoney. Would you put those in the record, please? 

Mr. GranGcer. How do you want that? By years? 

Senator O’Mauoney. Yes. 

Mr. GranGer. From the beginning’ 

Senator O’Manoney. In other words, the livestock population of 
the national forests would be a bit of information of great value to see 
what the trend has been, up or down. 

Mr. Grancer. We will put that in the record, and I would like 
to say now that of recent years there has been an abnormal decrease 
in the number of sheep which is due mainly not to what we have 
done but to the economic difficulty that the sheep industry has been 
confronted with which has caused many sheepmen to go out of 
business or transfer to cattle both inside and outside the national 


, 


forests. 

Senator O’Manoney. If you will put that information in, I will 
appreciate it. 

Mr. Grancer. Yes, sir 

The information requested is as follows: 


Live stor k peri tted to graze on nati mal forests pay plus erempt 


a 
‘ul 
{ Q} ‘ S 
Yea pont y rse 
—_ \ 
] ale lar —( 
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4s $82, 22 7, OS7, 111 1430 1, 423, 209 6, 722, 461 
Cie s, 4) 7, 819. 5O4 7) |, 447, 678 6, 613, 631 
0 ; ;, 648, YOO ] 2 47 ‘ 29 *2 
411 44,, ¥SS 7, 449, 41 1, 468, 230 6, 170 ; 
2 1, 502, 608 7. 541. 739 1934 1, 486, 220 4. 169 | 
13 x SOT. 85 193 1, 415. 64 5. 701. 064 
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2 rie 2&5, 68 1u3 HO, 238 5, 407, O60 
‘ 1. 860.6 7, S86, 47 13S 1 5. 322 ) 
17 2 is4 ; oT 43Y s5, 4 51, 622 
i]s 2 24 is] s 2 JUS 440 6.34 1 GON ) 
14 22 ie 7. wh 4 ] s OZ 4 S00. 308 
1920 y U, SS 7, 324, 821 1042 ] 0, 058 4 76 m2 
, 1643 4,117 4, 548, 42 
™) ”. O 6, 609 44 l 004 4, 287.8 
21 2, Ot 1s 6, ¥79, WA 1045 1, 208, 292 SO » 
2 LI “U4 ‘ 1m) ”) 14 2 725, 648 
123 } H4 t %, 20 1047 2 ay 109 
{ 843, 950 6, 612, TRE 144s 1, 225, OS6 $28, SUS 
v25 OO, 242 6. 442. 20% 1949 148, GRO 097, 509 
it t 6, 514, 378 WF 27. 960 2, 642 
Decrease in number of cattle since 1918 due to reductions made for the purpose of correcting overgrazing 
ise of Increased numbers allowed in the interest of greater production during World War I Dy 
number of sheep was for the same reason and also for the added reason that many operators went out 


ness voluntarily because of economic troubles 
Last 6 months of calendar year 


Senator O’Manonzxy. There has been an abnormal decrease of 
sheep throughout the United States whether on the forests or off the 
iorests. 

| have been urging for a long time, as you know, that the Forest 
Service should undertake a program intended to stimulate the increase 
of the numbers of sheep on the national forests. I think it is more 
mportant than it should be done. 

| observed the other dav Mr. Erie Johnston appeared before the 
2 nance Committee, and he urged, of all things, that some sort of tax 


S504 1 
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incentives should be provided for the du Pont Co. to promote th, 
manufacture of orlon and other synthetic fibers which are in the e) 
perimental stage and which have not yet been demonstrated to |), 
even an acceptable substitute for wool. 

It seems to me when we are asked to provide subsidies for 1! 
wealthiest corporation in America, practically, to product a substitu‘ 
for wool, the value of which is recognized everywhere outside of th 
laboratories of du Pont, we ought to take active steps so far as (| 
Forest Service is concerned to retard the production of the she 
population. 

Mr. Grancer. This loss of this range improvement money would | 
very serious, particularly from the standpoint of maintenance of th 
existing improvements. 

More than half of it goes for that purpose as compared with the con 
struction of new improvements. 

Senator O’Manonry. I am glad you brought that up, Mr. Grange: 

Senator RusseLty. Do you have anything further you wish to pri 
sent to the committee? 

Mr. Warts. I wonder if you want to take up access roads? 

It has been partly discussed while Mr. Granger was here. 

Senator Russeuu. | want to finish the Forest Service. 


FOREST RESEARCH 


Senator Haypen. There is one item I think we have here and th 
language in the House bill reads: 

Provided, that hereafter funds may be received from any State, other politi: 
subdivision, organization, or individual for the purpose of establishing or operati 
any forest reserve facility located within the United States, its Territories or p 
sessions. 

Then I read the House report that indicates that such a plan wou! 
enable the Forest Service to provide for a reserve unit in New Mexi 
authorized last year and to make provision for a reserve unit in t! 
sand land area in southeastern United States now producing hardwoods 

| had some information from the University of Arizona which in 
cated that because of the area of land in New Mexico under super- 
vision, about 80 or 90 percent Government land, the State would 
probably contribute just so much. 

Furthermore, if it was worked out that way, the appropriation that 
would be normally expended in Arizona, would all go to New Mexico 

What is the effect of that? 

Mr. Warrs. Senator, that would be the next item. If Mr. Granger 
got through with access roads, then the research item would come 
up next. 

Senator Russet. The Senator is here now. If he wants to go 
into it, we will go into it now. 

Mr. Warts. Then we had better handle research next and cal! 
Mr. Granger back later. 
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Forest RESEARCH 
(House hearings, pt. 1, p. 459) 


Appropriation, 1951 (comparable with 1952 budget and as reduced 


under sec. 1 14) Pedra . , . $5, 220, 500 
Estimate, 1952 Me 5, 345, 000 


House bill, 1952 ; : 
(Reduction of $124,500 below estimate.) 


i 
~T 


, 220, 500 


Analysis of House action on 1952 budget estimates 


House bill 
i Budget esti- House bill com pared 
mate with budcet 
estimate 
1951 appropriation (reduced by sec. 1214) as shown in budget 
und House committee report $5, 220, 500 $5, 220, 500 
Changes in 1952 estimates 
For establishing an experimental research center in north- 
ern New Mexico and to strengthen the work in Puerto 
Rico 4-48, 400 +5, 900 —$42, 500 
To develop more effective methods of fire control +-35, 000 $5, 000 
l'o accelerate the Nation-wide survey of forest resources +-50, 000 +3, 000 47, 000 
Decrease due to providing a direct appropriation to the 
General Services Administration for certain procure- 
ment and leasing costs previously paid from this ap- 
propriation 8, 900 8, 900 
Total, 1952 estimates 5, 345, 000 5, 220, 500 — 124. 500 


1. Page 23, line 4: Strike out “$5,220,500” and insert in lieu thereof ‘‘$5,- 
345,000,” the estimate, or an increase of $124,500. 

The House reduction of $124,500 is made up of the following: 

1. A reduction of $42,500 in funds for erperimental forests and ranges.—Repre- 
sents the disallowance of the major portion of the increase for establishment of a 
research center in northern New Mexico and itensification of research activities in 
Puerto Rico. 

The House committee report, page 11, contains the following statement: 

‘In view of the importance of our timber resources to the national defense 
program, the committee feels that continued operation of existing field research 
facilities is necessary and expansion is desirable. Recognizing the need to expand 
the number of research units throughout the country despite the impossibility of 
providing additional funds, the committee has recommended for the past several 
years that the Forest Service develop a plan for operating the field research pro- 
gram On &@ cooperative basis, calling upon each State to provide funds to match 
those included in Federal appropriations. The committee feels this year that it 
is increasingly necessary that such a plan be developed, in view of the urgent need 
for additional funds for this purpose. Accordingly it has made provisions in the 
bill for the utilization of contributions from local sources to expand the number of 
facilities throughout the country and has recommended sufficient funds for 1952 
to permit the continuation of those stations and research units now in existence.! 
Che committee feels that if this new authority is properly used, sufficient contri- 
butions can be developed to permit the agency, by reworking the allotment of 
funds, to provide research facilities in those areas where a portion of the financial 
burden can be assumed. Such a plan should enable the Forest Service to provile 
for the research unit in New Mexico authorized last year and to make provision 


' The lantuage inserted in the House bill is as follows: “Provided, That hereafter funds may be received 
from any State, other political subdivision, organization, or indiviiual for the purpose of establishing or 


perating any forest research facility located within the United States, its Territories, or possessions.” 
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for a research station in the sand land areas of the southeastern United States ; 
producing hardwoods, principally scrub oak, which have promise of providir 
valuable source of tannic acid and a supply of wood for pulp and plastic manufa 
turing. The Department is urged to begin immediately developing a resear 
program along the lines outlined above, and is requested to submit a special rep 
by next January 1 to the committee concerning conditions prevailing in « 
State, action necessary to obtain contributions from State and local sources, a 
legislation recommended to put this plan into effect.” 

The prospects of obtaining cooperative assistance in New Mexico, along 
lines indicated in the House committee report, are extremely poor becausi 
percent of the land to be served by the new research center is in Governmy: 
ownership. In Puerto Rico it is obvious that it would be impossible to obta 
outside assistance. The intensification of research activities in these two ar 
would be dependent, therefore, on obtaining increased cooperation in other Sta 
so that Federal funds could be transferred to these two units. The establishn 
of the station in northern New Mexico would be delayed, and when establi 
would probably be on a very inadequate basis. The same situation would ap 
to the expansion of research work in Puerto Rico. 

Failure to provide funds for research to meet the Federal responsibility in nor 
ern New Mexico would delay still longer the time when a sound remedial aci 
program could be developed for the badly abused forage and soil resources of | 
region. The administration and management of 18,000,000 acres of Feck 
land will continue to be based on assumptions and guesswork. Rapid depreciat 
of downstream developments will continue because of excessive siltation and flo: 
The timber resource which has thus far escaped abuse, and on which the popula 
now relies to a greater extent than ever before for a means of livelihood, must 
managed without proven knowledge of how to insure maximum sustained bene! 

The reduction would greatly weaken the development of sound tec! 
forestry in Puerto Rico where there is greater human dependence upon the federa 
owned forest resource than in anv portion of the United States or its possessi 

2. A reduction of $35,000 in funds for fire-control investigations.—Forest r 
control now costs some $50,000,000 a year. Of this, nearly $25,090,000 is Feder 
funds. In addition, losses in forest resource values and in human lives are vw 
great. Only $125,000 is available now for research in this field. Consequent 
House action in eliminating the budget increase of $35,000 for fire-contro] researc 
would make it impossible to fulfill an urgent need to find better ways to reduc: 
these great costs and losses. 

3. A reduction of $47,000 below the amount carried in the 1952 budget for the fo 
survey.—The House reduction of $47,000 below the budget estimate would previ 
a planned acceleration of the forest survey for both initial surveys and resurveys of 
areas previously covered. The survey is the only source of comprehensive statisti 
on the Nation’s timber resources, including forest areas, timber volumes, rat 
of growth and utilization, and requirements for forest products. Production prot 
lems involving lumber, wood puip, and various other commodities are bei 
intensified under the impact of the emergency. Forest-survey data serve as th: 
bases for decisions by Federal agencies relating to defense production activities 
of forest-products industries and contributes substantially to the solutions of ot 
similar supply problems. The effect of the House action would be to slow up | 
program in the Northeast, Rocky Mountain States, and California, where timber 
resources are being inventoried for the first time. It would also prevent a: 
extension of the surveys in the South and Pacific Northwest, where there is need | 
bring older surveys up to date. 
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Fore st rese arch 


Increase (+ 


decrease ( 


—— House bill House bill 
’ House bill | compared 
compared with 1952 
with 1951 budget 

estimate 


Standard classificat 


rsonal services 
Permanent positions 
Part-time and temporary position 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 
Payments to other agencies for reim- 
bursable details 


Total personal service 
Deduct charges for quarter 
sistence 


Net personal services 
rave 
rransportation of things 
ommunication services 
nts and utility services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
Services performed by ot! 
Supplies and materials 
FE. quipment 
Lands and structures 
axes and assessments 


Total direct obligations 

ansfer in 1952 estimates t 

xrpenses, General Services 
tion”’ 

nsfer in 1952 estimates 

und expenses, Forest Serv 

uilministrative expenses >» 000 
eduction pursuant to sec 714 97. 000 


otal appropriation or estin 5 000 


You gentlemen all remember Mr. Ed Kotok who handled research 
in past years. He retired from the Forest Service on June 30 to accept 
a job with the Food and Agriculture Organization in Chile. 

Mr. Verne Harper, formerly the director at Philadelphia, is now 
the Assistant Chief in Charge of Research. So Mr. Harper will be 
appearing for that item. 


RESEARCH CENTER FOR NORTHERN NEW MEXICO 


Mr. Harper. Mr. Chairman, I would like to comment on the new 
research center proposed for northern New Mexico. One of the items 
of the reduction was $42,500 for experimental forest and ranges, which 
represents the disallowance for establishment of the new research 
center in northern New Mexico and for strengthening our work in 
Puerto Rico. 
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The House committee report, as you recall, recognized that 
needed to strengthen our research; that there were some new resear 
units needed. 

They authorized us to do that by utilizing cooperative contributio 
from local sources. 

We think this would be pretty difficult in the case of the n 
research unit in northern New Mexico, for a problem area largel 
Federal land, and for our Puerto Rico work. 

We think the prospects there are pretty poor for getting cooperat 
help. The alternative along the lines indicated by the House report 
is to transfer Federal funds from existing established research cent 
where we bave cooperative contributions. 

I want to point out this would be very difficult, too, because mu 
of our cooperative assistance at our established research centers can 
to us because of our participation in the research and of our sup 
vision of it. 

We are spread pretty thinly in that respect at the present time. 

I just came from a job as director of the Northeastern , Fores 
Experiment Station. J have been struggling with this problem o! 
trying to expand our research dollar to take care of as many of these 
urgent problems as we can. We have a research center, for example. 
up in Maine. It is in the spruce-fir type. It is in an area where ther 
is a lot of interest in better forest management. 

Probably the yield up there at the present time is only about one- 
tenth a cord per acre per year; whereas the potentialities of that area 
are much more—maybe one-half a cord or even thres-quarters of a 
cord. 

So there were nine companies up there that banded together and 
bought an experimental forest and turned it over to us on a 99-vea: 
free-use lease with the provision that we go ahead with the research 
program along the lines they were interested in. 

We have established those experiments. Last vear our cooperators 
raised $10,000 additional to build roads in the experimental forest 
so we could start cutting some of it on a pilot operation basis. 

You can see the difficulty of trying to pull out of our work there | 
I could name other instances, too. 

So for these reasons, we feel that we would like to have this resto: | 
ation of the $42,560 in order to go ahead with what we think is a 
pretty urgent problem in northern New Mexico and in Puerto Rico 


HOUSE AMENDMENT ON RECEIPT OF PRIVATE DONATIONS { 


Senator O’Manoney. Do you have any comment on the new la: 
guage that was inserted in the House bill: 

Provided, That hereafter funds may be received from any State or other polit 
subdivision, organization, or individual, for the purpose of establishing or operatin: 
any forest research facility located within the United States, its Territories, 01 
possessions. 

Mr. Harper. We already have that authority and have been using 
it. We are all in favor of it, but, as 1 say, we have been doing t! 

Senator O’Manoney. Reading this I observe there is no provision 
here as to the method of receipt by whom the funds would be receive: U 
If that is to stay in the bill, that language ought to be materia 
changed. 
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Mr. Warts. I think so, Senator. I think we have an illustration 
in vour own State where we assigned a couple of men recently and the 
university has put two men to work. 

It would have been quite difficult to get the State of Wyoming to 

ive funds to the Federal Government. 

We seem to be working out a joint program very happily. 

Senator O’Manoney. That is because the State is supporting the 

tate university by which part of the cooperative program is carried on. 

Mr. Warts. That is right. They are probably putting in more 
than half of the funds 

Senator Haypen. That is exactly what is done in Arizona. The 
States are not going to turn over cash. You are going to have 
difficulty in getting the legislature to do that. 

Senator Cuavez. I do not think there would be any objection to 
New Mexico doing that either through the land office, the State 
university, or the agriculture college. It would be necessary as long 
is vou had the authority. 

Mr. Watts. We have it. 

Senator O’Manoney. My point is if this were to remain in the 
law as it is, it would change the existing law and there would be no 
control over the funds. 

It might even establish a new continuing fund and get the Forest 
Service into some such difficulties that we straightened out a year 


ago. 

Mr. Warts. That is right. 

Senator O’Manoney. | think you ought to give a good deal 
consideration to that. 

As it stands now, I am inclined to believe this proviso ought to be 

liminated, particularly if you have the authority by existing law, 

| I think you do. 

Mr. Warts. We think we do. 

Senator Cuavez. With reference to this item in the area affected, 
we had the good luck several years ago to have the chairman of the 
subcommittee over there in that particular area. He is well acquainted 
with it. 

Really, something should be done in that area. There is no ques- 
tion about it. It is one of the sad places within the United States. 

Senator O’Manoney. As pointed out in the justification you can- 
not get any financial contribution from a State in which 90 percent 
of the area is in the public domain or in the Forest Service or a terri- 
tory like Puerto Rico where the resources are altogether too low to 
handle their own local self-government. 

Senator Cuavez. I am pretty well satisfied we could get the co- 
yperation of the States in order to contribute probably technical help 

matters of this nature. 

Senator Haypen. That was all I wanted, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Harper. We have a couple more items on forest research. 


FOREST-FIRE-CONTROL RESEARCH 


One is an item of $35.000 for forest-fire-control research. We think 


that is a critical item at this time, too. 
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Senator Russett. Why do you need that money? Do you no 
know enough of these fires? You have been battling them for a lo: 
time. What kind of investigation and research are you making 
forest fires? 

Mr. H _ ER. We have been carrying on a small amount of researc}, 
We have $125,000 for it. I think we have been making pretty goo 
progress in e a oh and developing principles of fire behavior and | 
control. 

What we are striving to do is increase the efficiency of fire cont: 
We have developed some methods we ought to be trying on a lary 
scale, getting more information on the applicability, the adaptabili 
of some of our chemicals and wetting agents that we put with water to 
increase efficiency of this water to cut down on the job of fire contro! 

We need to do some more with helicopters and with air bombing 
techniques. 

FOREST SURVEY 


Then we have another item there, Mr. Chairman, of $47,000 fo: 
forest survey. We are crippled at the present time. Without this 
increase to provide the necessary resource information for the National 
Production Administration, and for other purposes, we are hanii- 
capped. 

The National Production Administration has applications for tax 
amortization in the pulp and paper industry in the amount of one- 
half billion dollars at the present time. This means-about one-thir 
expansion in the pulp and paper industry, and in terms of drain o: 
southern Ryener because a large part of this expansion will be in th 
South, it would be to step up pulpwood drain something like 5v 
oe 

There are also expansions in the plywood industry in the Pacifi 
Northwest requiring high-grade logs. 

I think the expansion there is some ‘thing like 50 percent. 

There are production problems in other parts of the countr 
We need this increase here to continue our work in the Northeast and 
in the Rocky Mountain and the California areas where we are making 
our forest survey for the first time and getting our first initial inve: 
tory of the resources. 


NEWSPRINT PRODUCTION 


Senator O’Manonry. Have you developed any information in 
this research program to indicate how it happens to be that the manu- 
facture of paper products in the United States is almost exclusivel) 
directed to other products than newsprint while newsprint is produced 
almost exclusively in Canada to the elimination of the other type o! 
product which is turned out in the United States? 

Mr. Trayer. Selling newsprint at $110 a ton means that a ma! 
can make high-grade paper for a couple of hundred dollars a ton and 
make more money. 


NEWSPRINT MANUFACTURE IN THE UNITED STATES 


Senator O’Manonry. Why do we not have more newsprint manu- 
factured in the United States? 

Mr. Trayer. Our newsprint manufacturers in the United States 
are going out of that business because they do not want to manu- 
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facture newsprint at that price when they can manufacture high-grade 
papers and make more money. 

The only answer I see to that, Senator, is for the newspapers to 
group together and put up their own newsprint mills cooperatively. 
| think that is the only solution to the newsprint problem. 

Senator Russe... They have done that in some areas. 

Mr. Trayer. They started it in the South and elsewhere. 

Senator Corpon. They are doing it in Oregon now. 

Senator Cuavez. And southeastern Texas. 

Senator O’Manoney. Still Canada supplies by far the greater 
majority. 

Senator Corpon. This would not be a drop in the bucket. 

Senator O’Manoney. The price is increased and there is nothing 
that ean be done about it? 

Mr. Trayer. Newsprint is just a cheaper paper 

Senator Cuavez. Does the research you are doing contemplate 
irying to solve this problem? 

\Mir. Trayer. | had a request some time ago from the Senator from 
Wisconsin who wanted to know what we could do to get more news- 
print. That was Senator Wiley. 

Our only answer was not more research on how to make newsprint, 
but to just get more mills. The only way to get more mills is for the 
papers to band together and put them up. 

Senator O’Manoney. Have you carried on any of this research in 
Alaska? 

Mr. Trayer. There is a great timber resource in Alaska. What 
kind of paper they will make up there is an economic proposition. 

Senator CHavez. We passed a law here 3 or 4 years ago to take 
some land away from the Indians up there under the pretext that the 
newsprint situation would be relieved. 

Mr. Trayer. I think the latest thinking for that mill is in terms of 
dissolving pulp, a much higher-priced pulp. 

[am not up to date on what the development is with regard to 
that particular venture, however. 

Senator Corpon. If they can have a bigger dollar profit doing 
something else with the pulp, they are going to do it. 

Senator Russe... How is this survey going to help the situation? 
You stated they are putting new mills up in the South. 

| know in my own State | am apprehensive that we have not got too 
many under construction already. I do not know how they are going 
to sustain all these mills they are putting in there with the timber 
resources we have. 

[ tried to argue that with some friends from the chamber of com- 
merce who came up here to get my help. They disagreed with me. 

I am afraid the timber resources will not carry many more paper 
mills in my immediate section. 

Mr. Warts. We are involved in the question of the pulp and paper 
expansion in the South because it has to do with the tax-amortization 
rate under the mobilization bill. 

Senator Russetut. Why are they giving them this one-half billion 
dollars? 

TAX AMORTIZATION FOR PAPER MANUFACTURING 


This gentleman says they filed for one-half billion dollars of 
amortization. 
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Mr. Harper. Those are applications on file. 

Senator Russety. They have a way of getting them thro 
eventually. 

Mr. Wars. Our part is to advise the National Production -' 
thority with regard to the resources back of the new mills or the 
panded mills. 

We have set up a joint committee in our Washington office and 
our field offices to earnestly study every one of those applicatio 

We have taken the South and have divided it up into five areas 
consideration. We have taken into consideration the rate of 
provement in the forestry situation in the South, the progress 
fire control, and of new reforestation. May I say Georgia is | 
ticularly fortunate in the action of the Georgia Bankers Associa 
in buying planting machines for use of the farmers. 

We have assumed that the current rate of improvement in 
forest conditions in the South would continue and have tried to fie 
out what the plant capacity will be—whether the expansion wil! 
an excessive drain on the resources in those various units. 

Senator Russett. Have you approved these applications for new 
mills? 

Mr. Warts. Not all of them. Some of them we do, and some 
do not. 

We do not have final action. We advise only as to the availabilit) 
of the timber resource. We get all of that information from t! 
forest survey that Mr. Harper was just talking about. 

There is one kind of situation where it seemed to me the decision 
is most difficult. 

[ refer to the case of a company that owns sufficient forest land 
to supply the needs of their mill from their own land. We think 
some provision should be made for buying outside pulpwood becaus 
we want the local farmers and local small owners to have the market 
With some limited provision for buying outside, say one-third of t! 
supply, if they own enough land to supply the needs of the mill af 
expansion, we have not seen where we could say that the mill should 
not be recommended. 

Other than that, if we see there is a deficit in the resource we \ 
not approve it. 

Senator Corpon. How is that connected with the defense effo 
so as to be even in a category of an operation entitled to amort 
tion or increased amortization? 

Mr. Warts. I suppose it is because pulp and paper are critic: 
materials and they want to expand the output of it. That would 
be my answer. 

Senator E:tenver. The need for it. 

Mr. Warts. Yes. 

Senator Cuoavez. When they send the application to you, do they 
not try to justify it so you can go ahead and do the work? 

Mr. Warts. Yes. 

Senator Cuavez. What are their reasons? 

Mr. Warts. The applications go to the National Product 
Authority. The NPA refer the applications to us for advice with 
regard only to the forest resource. 
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Senator Corpvon. Your report then goes only to the question of 
adequacy of the forest resource to supply that particular installation 
without detriment to the forest itself? 

Mr. Warts. That is right. 

Senator ELLENDER. Or existing facilities. 

Mr. Warts. Yes. 

The decision as to whether the mill is needed is not ours. It is 
National Production Authority’s decision. 

Senator Russetit. You only go into whether there are resources 
there to operate the mill? 

Mr. Warts. Yes. 

Senator Russe.tu. Do you consider the impact it is going to have 
mn the over-all production of timber products over an extended period 
of time? Or do you look now and say there is enough small pine to 
supply this mill? 

Mr. Warts. We are trying to look ahead for the next 30 or 40 years 
und see what the impact will be. 

Senator Corpon. Do you not determine whether the amount of 
timber that is necessary to be taken off there annually can and will 
be reproduced annually if that operation be continuous and sub- 
stantially perpetual? 

Mr. Warts. That is correct. 

Senator Corpon. So it fits into a sustained yield or perpetual crop 
timber yield, and does not do violence to the concepts? 

Mr. Warts. That is right. 

Senator Russeiui. Did you have any indications in the early days 
of these mills even where they bought tremendous tracts of acreage 
themselves, and I have not been too sure that is still the thing, but 
where they had bought them they did not cut their own timber, but 
would go out and buy it from the farmers and just clean-cut little 
patches of pine? 

Where did you ever try to correct that? 

Mr. Warts. We are trying to correct that insofar as it is enforcible. 
With regard to their land ownership before they get recommendation 
from us in a case like that, we will provide that they must take a cer- 
tain pereentage, let us say two-thirds, of the pulpwood from their own 
lands. 

The other one-third leaves a market for the little owners. 

Senator Corpon. Suppose the little owners now have a market and 
vhen you open this you perhaps make a competitive market, but in 
the end the result will be that if other established industries continue 
to have their supply, then there must be overcutting. Do you run 
into that situation? 

Mr. Warts. Yes. In those cases we do not approve it. 

Senator Corpon. You cannot economically justify it from a stand- 
oint of the concept of sustained yield timber operations? 

Mr. Warts. That is right. 

Senator Corpvon. I hope you stay fast on it. 

Senator Russety. Mr. Trayer, you had something you wanted to 

[ believe 
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USE OF HARDWOODS FOR PULP AND PAPER MANUFACTURE 


Mr. Trayer. With regard to your question, Mr. Chairman, on 
point that might be significant is the increasing use of hardwoods { 
pulp and paper manufacture. 

There was a time when only a very, very small percentage of hard- 
woods were used. We once boasted when we got up to five percen: 
hardwoods, but the percentage is going up every year, as a result o| 
new processes that have come out of research. 

I am speaking particularly of a semichemical process which I hay 
described to this committee in the past and which is especially ap- 
plicable to hardwoods. The production curve is just going up }\ 
leaps and bounds. 

You will recall that the semichemical process is a partial cooking 
accompanied by mechanical disintegration. 

| see in the future far more utilization of hardwoods than there js 
now, when it is already substantial. That is going to help out. 

Senator Russe.yi. I am glad to hear you say that. As I reea 
about 12 or 14 years ago I got after you about not developing sony 
use in paper for these scrub oaks. 

Mr. Trayer. We made good corrugating board out of scrub oak. 

Senator Russeiy. If we can substitute them for these pine trees 
which will grow up and make a magnificent timber product, I do not 
mind a little exploitation on those scrub oaks. They have no value 


NEWSPRINT AND MAGAZINE PAPER SALVAGE 


What about the use of paper? Can you not rework this newspape: 
and turn out another paper? 

Mr. Trayer. The reuse you mean? 

Senator Russeuiu. Yes. 

Mr. Trayer. Yes. 

There has been considerable progress made in de-inking. Th: 
problem was to get the ink out of the paper so that you do not hav: 
a dark looking newsprint. There has been considerable progress 
made in the matter of de-inking. 

As you know, newsprint and magazine paper salvage now is quit 
an item in the country. 

Senator Russexu. I knew it was increasing. 

I seem to remember in some countries they reprocessed this pape! 
time and time again and printed on it again. 

Mr. Trayer. That has been done. 

Senator Russe.u. If we are ever compelled we may learn som 
conservation in this country. 

It seems that necessity is a tough master, but we may have to com 
around to it. 


FOREST RESEARCH, FOREST RESOURCES INVESTIGATION 
Senator O’Manoney. What is the amount of this appropriation 


or what was it last year? 
Mr. Harper. $808 thousand, I believe it was. 
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Senator Russeii. They allowed you the same amount you had 
last year, and disallowed the $47 thousand increase that the Budget 
Bureau gave you? 

Mr. Harper. Yes. 

Senator O’Manoney. The item shows the budget at this time was 
$50,000, of which the House allowed $3,000. They are requesting 
the restoration of $47,000. 

So my inquiry was intended to develop the fact as to how much 
was in the item last year. What did you say? 

Mr. Lovertper. The $3,000 reduction, Senator, was for a transfer 
to GSA. 

1951 APPROPRIATION 


Senator O’Manoney. The question was: What was the appropria- 
tion last year? 

Mr. LoveripGe. For the forest survey service, $807,000. 

Senator O’Manoney. For research? 

Mr. Loveripce. That is for the forest survey alone, Senator. 

Senator O’Manonry. What was the appropriation for research? 

Mr. LoveripGe. Research was $5,220,500. 

Senator O’Maunoney. You have that now, do you not? 

Mr. LoverrpGe. Yes. 

Senator Corpvon. It would be very helpful, Mr. Chairman, if in 
another year there were a column carried here with the prior year 
appropriation or allocation, so that we would have it in front of us. 

Senator O’Manoney. The testimony in the House shows that Mr. 
Kotok in presenting this matter said: 

In the budget we have before you we have changed our projects to meet 

nergency needs. 

To what extent have you changed the projects to Meet emergency 
needs, and how does that effect this basic appropriation of $5 million, 
which is a rather substantial sum? What is the nature of the change? 
How did it come about? By whose directive, and was there a written 

ective? 

lf so, can we have a copy of it? 

Mr. Harrer. We have made a good many adjustments in many 
lines of work. I think one of the adjustments is in our forest products 
laboratory. 

| would like to have Mr. Traver tell about that. 

Senator O’Maunoney. | think this requires more than an extem- 
poraneous statement. I think this is a far-reaching matter. 

If this research affects, as 1 assume it does, forests on private lands, 
on the Department of Interior lands, as well as the national forests, 

is a very far-reaching implication if you have changed the entire 
purpose of the research without any more description to the com- 
mittee than that which is contained in the House hearings on the one 
and, and the statements which have been made here. 

Mr. Warts. Would you like to have us prepare an extended state- 
ment on it? 

Senator O’Mauoney. Yes. 

\ir. Warts. We can do that. 

The information requested is as follows:) 
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In a directive from the White House of July 21, 1950, among other things, + 
President said, ‘‘I shall expect that in the reexamination of the programs of y: 
agency, you will give first priority to those activities which contribute direct], 
national defense, including requests of other agencies for assistance.” In 
sponse to this directive and in keeping with the tradition of research to meet s 
emergencies, the emphasis of many of the research projects of the Forest Ser\ 
has been shifted to meet problems growing out of defense needs. 

As far as protection and management of forests and production of wood 
concerned, there is actually not much difference whether it is to meet war 
civilian needs. The production of forage and livestock is much the same whet! 
the meat, hides, and wool are utilized by the armed services or by the support 
civilian population. The main difference is that the demand is greater and 
results of a shortage are much more critical. However, there are critical probl: 
involved characteristic of wartime that do require for their solution sp 
studies or shifts in emphasis of the research. The following are examples 
shifts in the research program to meet these needs. 


FOREST PRODUCTS RESEARCH 


The emphasis of forest products research program is now almost complet: 
aimed at contributing to the defense needs of the Nation. The redirectio: 
the program from a peacetime to a defense basis was becun immediately af 
the beginning of last fiscal year. Following are examples in various lines 
work which illustrate this redirection. 

Wood preservation.—In place of glues and gluing improvements for nor: 
products, the valuation of new glues or glues for which unusual properties ar 
claimed to meet defense needs was begun. Similarly their evaluation at extrem: 
high or low temperatures was undertaken. 

The use of extenders for glues is being studied as additives to synthetic re 
glues already in short supply. These glues are critically important in defens: 
needs for laminated ship timbers, plywood, aircraft construction, etc. 

The study of the durability of glues under extremely adverse conditions 
service was begun. 

Emphasis is being given to the gluing of wood treated with fire-retard: 
chemicals and with wood preservatives which is important in such programs as | 
mine sweeper program. 

Because of the pressing need for plywood, the study was begun aimed at 
use of additional species in order to extend the raw material base. 

Studies in fire protection were redirected toward the prevention of the rap 
spread of fire in temporary wartime housing and the prevention of fire in genera 
from incendiaries, 

Timber physics Because of the need for kiln-dried lumber some research 
set aside in order to allow for the preparation of an up-to-date dry kiln operat 
manual 

To take advantage of new accelerated drying techniques, hardwood and so 
wood kiln drying schedules are being revised. This will help industry get t 
greatest amotint of dried lumber needed in defense in the shortest possible tin 

Time mechanics 4 Wood Handbook. useful to designers. envineers 
architects, published in 1935 is rapidly being brought up-to-date with sp: 
attention to its military usefulness. 

Until the present emergency there was no indicated need for strength data 
extremely low and high temperature. Studies in these ranges have been start: 
the data being needed for aircraft design, for the design of arctic structures 

The scarcity of large timbers has made laminated construction especis 
important during this emergency, hence work on the design and fabricatio: 
laminated construction and the publication of the results is being pressed. 

In order to get into the hands of designers the most up-to-date informatio: 
plywood, a design manual is being prepared. 

Vatériel containers.— Because of the pressing demand for pallets to new wa 
goods, research has been started which will provide basic design data that w 
put pallet design on a sound engineering basis 

Until this emergency, packaging performance had not been studied at | 
temperature. We have now embarked upon a program involving packagi: 
performance at temperature down to —70° F. 

Pulp and paper.— Because of the anticipated expanded needs of nitrating pulps 
from which explosives are made we began a study of the possibilities of using 
cellulose from hardwoods for this purpose. Furthermore, in order to broade! 
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the wood base for pulp and paper in general, work on the acceptability of little 
ised species has been greatly intensified. 
Chemistry.—In the chemical field activity is now largely directed toward improv- 
ing present methods of converting wood waste into alcohols, glycerins, feeds, 
resins, ete. In addition, we are attempting to develop better processes for 
producing low cost building boards from wood waste. 
' General.—The demands on the Forest Products Laboratory for consultation, 
advice, and the preparation and revision of specifications has increased enor- 
nously since the emergency began and will continue to increase as the emergency 
ywws. These demands come from the military, from other Government agencies. 
and from industry. They must be met despite the fact that they mean a large 
irain on the research efforts itself. , 


FOREST RESOURCES INVESTIGATIONS 


Forest Survey.—The Forest Survey provides the only comprehensive information 
the Nation’s timber areas, the volume and quality of standing timber, supplies, 
rates of timber drain and growth, and the industrial capacity of wood-using 
lustries. This information is basic to all forest industry development over tly 
ars in both war and peacetime and is especially applicable to such defense 
crams as those relating to expansion of plant facilities, location of aecess roads, 
| allocation and procurement policies. 
For example, forest resources investigations have been oriented on defense 
program activities in connection with appraisals of applications from forest 
xduets industries for accelerated tax amortization. This program has involved 
preparation of special reports on the timber situation and opportunities for 
expansion of wood-using plants in various regions, and field studies of timber 
supplies locally available for proposed plant expansions. Of particular importance 
as been the review of more than 40 applications for large pulp mill expansions 
the southern pine region. Closely related to this activity has been the furnish- 
of localized statistics and advice to operators contemplating expansion or 
struction of wood-using plants. 
Che Forest Survey organization has also been heavily drawn upon in conducting 
special studies for defense agencies, including particularly a comprehensiv« 
Nation-wide survey of equipment, supplies, and manpower used by primary 
t-products industries. Special reports on the supply-requirements situation 
ffecting softwood plywood, hardwood plywood and veneer, and chestnut tannin 
ract have been proposed to aid defense programs. Other information on a 
le variety of questions involving production, pricing, or consumption of timber 
lucts has also been furnished the various defense agencies. 


FOREST AND RANGE MANAGEMENT 


st management research.—This past year the demand for information o1 
planting and timber harvesting and management practices has intensified 
ntensification is largely a reflection of defense mobilization needs, that is, 

need for stepped-up production of forest products of many kinds often coupled 
shortages or a diminishing timber supply. It is also a reflection of a growing 
ation among farmers and other forest owners that forest lands are capable 
ber production at a much higher rate than now prevails provided that 
ved reforestatio: anavement, and cutting practices can be more fully 
yped and economically applied Pulling together information for quick 
ation and some shifting in emphasis of projects carried at field units to 

r meet these needs are illustrated by the following: 

the mobilization effort gets into full swing, the forest-products industries 

once again, that they are in stiff competition with other industries for the 

able supply of labor. This makes it necessary to economize on manpower! 
ery way possible. The research centers are being called upon to suggest 
tvs in which the logging job can be done with fewer men. Useful information 
this line has been developed and made available in connection with goin: 
ments on cutting practices on the Massabesic Experimental Forest in New 
ind. Changing from two-man to one-man power saws for felling and 
ing white pine reduced the time required per thousand feet of logs by 1 to 1’ 
-hours. The logging crew was first set up on the conventional pattern, two 
handling a power chain saw and a third limbing and marking log lengths 
r, when @ one-man saw became available, one man used it alone for felling 
bucking and did his own limbing. Working in this way, his productior 
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rate per man-hour was consistently above that attained with the two-man sa 
The trend seems to hold through a range in timber size from 11 logs per thousand 
feet to 26 logs per thousand. Although the savings per thousand feet neod 
further checking it seems likely that the one-man saw has a distinct advanta 
in small to medium size white pine. Commercial loggers in the vicinity of | 
experimental forest are switching over to this simpler and more product 
method. . 

On the Fernow Experimental Forest in West Virginia, power saws for fe! 
and bucking, and tree-length logging with tractor-drawn sulky, gave about 
percent greater production than the conventional crosscut saws and grou 
skidding with teams. By logging tree lengths and bucking at the truck-load 
point, a number of operations were eliminated, such as doeging logs together 
the woods and removing the dogs at the landing. On the Fernow Experime: 
Forest, as on the Massabesic, one-man power saws were found to be mor 
ductive than two-man saws in cutting small trees for mine timbers. 

Conservation of manpower is not solely a matter of obtaining increased p: 
duction. The logging industry is one of the most hazardous in the count: 
with a lost-time accident frequency of more than 90 per million man-hours wor 
Accordingly, safer methods and equipment are also being studied and develop 
on the experimental forest pilot operations in timber management and log 
practices 

In the naval stores belt of Florida the first 5-year evcle of a pilot test of sele: 
cupping by a combination of acid treatment and bark chipping has been c¢ 
In this test trees scheduled for cutting at the end of the period vw 


pleted 
cupped for pine gum during the period. At the conclusion of this test ji 
found that production of pine gum had been accomplished at a saving o 
percent in labor. Moreover the turpentined trees when sold and sawed 
lumber vielded the same volumes and grades as did unturpentined trees, a r 
not possible with older turpentining methods. 

The increase in forest planting during recent years has been remarkal 
Almost 500,000 acres of nonproductive forest land were planted last vear 
than three times the acreage planted in 1946 and far above the prewar p 
when we had the Civilian Conservation Corps doing such work. Most of 
recent planting has been on private land in the South. If this rate can be ma 
tained for the next 25 vears, it will add between 1 and 2 billion board feet to 1 
saw timber growth rate. It is of great importance that we find ways to keep 
this pace, if at all possible, along with our defense effort. Increased mechanizat 
of planting operations, including site preparations, is one way to overcome 
of the difficulties that now confront us. Several of the research centers 
working on this problem while holding in abeyance some of the other pha 
of nursery and planting technique research that has been under way. 

Forest-management personnel has devoted some time to developing tentat 
silvicultural measures for securing prompt regeneration in types not previo 
utilized, but in which operations are now beginning because of increased der 
for stumpage 

\{n example is the recent opening up of substantial blocks of national { 
timber in northern California. Here the mixed conifer type had not been oper 
due to inaccessibility and occurrence of preferred species elsewhere. However 
demand for stumpage resulted in marked interest in this mixed conifer area 
research personnel were called upon to set up tentative cutting guides aim 

studies were mad: 


securing prompt regeneration after cutting. Similar 


the larch-fir type in Idaho and lodgepole pine in Montana. 
Since the beginning of World War II, and intensifying again now as the r 
of the defense program, the pressure on pulpwood supplies has been very he: 
This affords a better opportunity than ever before to utilize material that 
merly had no commercial value. In the South it is opening up a profital 
market for the poorer hardwoods and other material that should come out of t 
pine timber stands. Research units in the South are pushing ahead to make 
best of this opportunity and to develop the best methods for such cuttings 
the Pacific Northwest, the conventional methods for skidding, loading, and tra 
portation of logs have been modified to reduce the man-hour requirements 
handling material that formerly was left in the woods. These methods have | 
applied in what has become known as “‘relogging’’—a clean-up operation di 
after the main sawlog cut—or “‘prelogging,’’ done in advance of the main 
It has been estimated that 50 million board feet of timber were thus recovered 
55 companies in 1950. The Pacific Northwest Forest Experiment Station 
modified its management research program to take account of and assist this 


development 
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Realizing that the mobilization effort would also tighten the supply of logging 
equipment of all kinds and that allocations and priorities might become necessary 
the National Production Administration called upon the Forest Service to conduct 
, Nation wide survey of the logging equipment requirements of the forest products 
justries. A part of the field sampling involved in this job has been done during 
e past 3 months by personnel of experimental forests working in their general 
icinities. The results are, no doubt, better than could have been obtained by 
astily trained people who were not fully acquainted with the technical details of 
rging, and the cost of the survey has been only a fraction of what it would have 
een had these research men not been available to do it as an incidental job 
ated to their other work The results of the survey are now being put into a 
report for NPA. The knowledge of this same group has been drawn upon in 
riving at Forest Service reports to NPA relative to industry applications for tax 
ortization and certificates of necessity in connection with expansions of forest 
lustries. Another example was participation in a survey of the location and 
ime of birch suitable for veneer. 
The defense program invoives a large increase in the demand for hardwood 
vood and hardwood veneer Producers I the Lake States, the Cen 
ss and inthe Northeast have been pressing the experiment stations of the 
rest Service for information on the supply of yellow birch, hard maple, and 
her timber suitable for veneer. Trving to n t these requests one by one soon 
ved to be rather unsatisfactory It was therefore decided that a special effort 
ade to gather and analyze all the available information and to check it against 
informed judgment of | ple 1 ac é ity it ic] 
ated Personne! of the . : enters 
ws did a major part of this field job 
Range research.—The emphasis here has bee i v upon increased forage 
production and more efficient utilization of l ne ve forage producing lands 
range) for increased livestock production on a more ec 
ery bit of meat, wool, and hides that our lands can produce. Costs of production 
ire so high generally, however, that it is extreme important to determine whether 
‘+h increased production can be handled on an economical basis with sustained 
luction continued veara r vear 


‘onomical basis We need 


ie Forest Service fee th: he constructive solution must lie in range rehabili 
on and better management “his, of ¢ ' ies speeding up and intensify 


the development of ‘thods of range reseeding, contro! of noxious plants 
nt control, water development, and various other phases of range manage- 
Research personne! are devoting a larger portion of their 
‘ation of range research information and in getting is informatio 
unds of public and private agencies and individ The forage supply pro! 
coming increasingiv important in the Sou f the numbers of livestoc! 
rease and farming becomes more diversified kxperimental work in centr: 
siana has shown that scrub oak and other worthless brush can be killed off 
‘hemical means. Once this is done, tests have shown that the land produces 
e as much forage as before. In various sectio of the South the Foret Service, 
operation with other agencies, has been v cing on the problem of increasi: 
forage value of native g 
ir Range Research Division has participated actively in the cooperative 
sland program sponsored by the Department of Agriculture and State agri 
| colleges with participation by interested industries. This too is aimed 
ectly at increasing our range forage and making more efficient use of it i 
creased livestock production 
\ considerable amount of basic research information is again being furnished 
ctly to defense agencies. During the last war many inquiries were received 
he military agencies for information regarding such features as planting 
{ and semiarid areas for dust and other erosion control and the possibilities 
using native plants for oils, waxes, and many other special defense uses 
‘atershed management research.—Cooperation has been effected with the Corps 
Engineers in which special attention has been given to problems pertaining to 
moisture. Detailed investigations include studies of the phases of snow 
cumulation and melt, soil freezing, and infiltration and percolation of moisture 
the soil. These studies are determining the effect of cover conditions and 
r changes on the behavior of water in the soil and their effect on physical! 
eture. As time passes, however, it is becoming recognized that many of the 
answers to problems growing out of the need for special information, can be 
answered by a continuation of the basic soil and water investigations which con 


} 
; . } 


the bulk of the regular watershed prozram 


asses 


&5904—5 1—-23 
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Fire control research.—Emphasis in this field has been directed toward me 
a situation of greater fire risk and more critical consequences of forest fi; 
Efforts have been concentrated on assembling and making available the la 
information in fire control. 

Higher costs for labor and materials have caused State and Federal fire-co: 
agencies to seek and apply, where at all practicable, scientific advances i: 
danger measurement, in use of chemicals and wetting agents to augment wat: 
improved pumps and other apparatus for forest fire fighting. To better meet t 
needs emphasis in fire-contro! research has been put on pulling together resu|; 
past tests and experiments in the form of handbooks and guides for applica: 

For example, a bulletin has just been issued on the techniques of getting th: 
in the way of fire control with limited amounts of water. These include wet 
agents, special nozzles, pressure adjustments, and relative advantages of 
stream, spray or mist in forest-fire control. Another bulletin is in press sumn 
ing the experiences gained by fighting fires under various conditions over a nu: 
of years and drawing conclusions of value in future fire strategy. 

In cooperation with fire-control agencies, research men have been tempo: 
assigned in some instances to difficult problems of application of recent sci: 
developments, such as improved fire-danger meters. 

A classified project in this field carried out in cooperation with the Arm 
required special planning and supervision. Experienced fire-research pers 
available only in the Forest Service have been assigned to this project. 


THe Warre Hovse, 
Washington, July 21, 19 
The honorable the Secretary oF AGRICULTURE. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: In my message of July 19 to the Congress, 
nounced that 1 was directing the executive agencies 
“* * * to conduct a detailed review of Government programs, for the purp 
of modifying them wherever practicable to lessen the demand upon ser 
commodities, raw materials, manpower, and facilities which are in competit 
with those needed for national defense. The Government, as well as the pul 
must exercise great restraint in the use of those goods and services whic! 
needed for our increased defense efforts.” 

In order to adjust the programs of the Federal Government, I am writin 
you and the heads of the other agencies whose programs involve substa 
use of materials and other resources needed for the defense effort. Please r 
amine your programs, giving particular attention, to the extent applicabk 
the following: 

(1) All civil public works, both direct Federal programs and grant-in-aid pr 
grams, should be screened with the objective, as far as practical, of defer: 
curtailing, or slowing down those projects which do not directly contribut: 
defense or to civilian requirements essential in the changed international sit 
tion set forth in my message. 

(2) Consistent with the restrictive policy already in force for housing cr 
other credit programs should be tightened. The only exceptions should be t! 
which directly contribute to meeting our defense and international responsibil 

(3) Procurement of supplies and equipment should be held to minim 
amounts, especially purchases of motor vehicles, typewriters, and other equipn 
using critical materials. Inventories should be reduced to the lowest prac 
levels, and excess supplies and equipment should be made available immedi: 
to the General Services Administration. 

In addition, I shall expect that in the reexamination of the programs of 
agency, you will give first priority to those activities which contribute dire: 
national defense, including requests of other agencies for assistance. 

I am asking the Director of the Bureau of the Budget to work closely wit! 
in this review and to report to me on the steps which you have taken in r 
your program to meet these objectives. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry 8. Trea 


HOUSE CUT OF FOREST RESEARCH 


Senator O’Manoney. Apparently this reduction of $47,000 is on! 
a drop in the bucket. 
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Mr. Harper. I want to leave this thought: that a good many of the 
problems that come about as a result of defense activities are produc- 
tion needs. 

Since many of our programs, particularly in forest and range man- 
agement, are concerned with production problems, it means we have 
had an intensification of demand for help. 

There has not been much change in the over-all purpose, but we 
have had to shift emphasis in places. 

Senator O’Manoney. I| think the record ought to have an explicit 
statement about that, because as it stands now it is in the most general 
terms and it could support a complete revolution in your research 
methods, which I do not think you have undertaken at all. 

I notice Mr. Whitten made inquiry about that. 

\Llr. Kotok testified, paragraph 

We have converted most of our jobs in this activity to fit in with the present 
emergency. 

That is a very broad statement. 

To what extent was that meant? 

Mr. Whitten says: 

That sounds very good. What is the present national emergency in relation 
to your work? What have they called on you to do that has not been done all the 
time 

There was no specific response to that question in the House record, 
that 1 can see. 

That is why I feel you ought to have a complete statement. 

Mr. Watts. We can do that. The statement is too general, you 
need to have more information. 

Senator Russe... Gentlemen, we will take a recess until 2 o'clock 
this afternoon. 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


The subcommittee reconvened at 2 p. m., upon the expiration of the 
recess, 

Senator Russe.tu. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Watts, who will present the case for the Forest Service with 
respect to roads and trails? 

Mr. Warts. Mr. Granger will do that, sir. 


Forest DeveLopmMent Roaps AND TRAILS 
JUSTIFICATION 
The justification and classification schedule follow:) 
Forest DEVELOPMENT RoOaAps AND TRAILS 


House hearings, pt. 1, p. 469 


500, 000 
500, 000 


nate, 1952 
bill, 1952 


Reduction of $6,000,000 below estimate 


I »priation, 1951 (« ymparable with 1952 budget $10, 437. 500 
17, 
11, 
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Analysis of House action on 1952 budget estimates 


l appropriation as shown in budget 
arry-over balance from prior fiscal year 


i, 1951 appropriation 
in 1952 estimates 
e construction of access roads t g ti 
ase due to providing a direct appropriation to the 
eral Services Administration for certain procur: 
t and leasing costs previously paid from this appro- 


inding timber 


ition 
rovide by direct appropriation in 1952 
net in 1951 from prior year balances 
ral reduction imposed by Hous« 4, 138 
otal, 1952 estimates 11. 500. 000 


$s $3,300,000 appropriated in Third Supplemental Appropriat 


3. line 16: Strike out ‘$11,500,000 and insert in lieu 


re 20, 
500,000", the estimate, or an increase of $6,000,000. 


‘g) 
e House committee report, page 11, contains the following statement re 


‘ 
TI 
to this item: 

‘Forest development roads and trails An appropriation 
recommended, which represents substantially a continuation of the 1951 progra 
The committee has disallowed the increase of $6,000,000 requested for new 


construction in the belief that the timber operators should provide the mea 
Since St 


of $11,500,000 


getting timber out in connection with their logging operations. 


receive 25 percent of timber receipts, Federal construction 
be provided by timber operators not only increases Federal expenditures bu 


of roads which « 


increases payments to States beyond the intent of the law. In recognition vf 


fact that some of the central roads in the national forests should possib 
constructed by the Federal Government, an additional $2,500,000 was appro 
for this purpose in the Third Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1951. It 
be noted that the Forest Service has had in excess of $50,000,000 for th 


during the past 5 years.’ 
The disallowance of 

truct 300 miles of urgently needed 
600 billion board feet of timber in the national forests The en 

in timber sales has increased from 2% billion feet in 1946 to mor 

this vear in excess of 340,000,000 

and eventuall 


make if impos. 


$6,000,000 bv the House would 
roads There ar 


imber-access 


feet this vear, with receipts 
increased on a sustained basis to 6 billion feet 

a corresponding increase in receipts to the Treasury i 

therebv be made available for urgent 

indispensable to obtaini: 


billion feet with 
and other forest products would also 
ther needs Additional access roads are 
i cut of national forest timber All timber 
for harvesting timber and 


and 0 
Increase < 
to build the branch roads necessary 
the Forest Service requires the timber sale 
However, complete reliance on operator built main-haul roads has 


operators are now 
mk mat 


operators to build the ma 


roads 
lisadvantages: 


a) It reduces competitior price paid for 


thereby reducing the 
forest timber: 
b) It almost completely eliminates small operators from particip 


many Offerings of national forest timber 


proper forest management because the most 


c) It hampers 
timber is cut first; 

d) The rate of cutting is slower because harvesting is limited to o 
instead of several. 

Less than 15 million dollars has been available for new road constructi 
amounts appropriated to the Forest Service under this item in the last 
Seventy-three percent of the appropriations mentioned in the House com 
report was spent in maintaining the existing national forest road and trail s\ 
including the replacement of untreated timber bridges constructed by the Ci 
Conservation Corps or as emergency jobs during World War IT and whic! 


») 


since become unsafe. 
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Forest development roads and trails 


Increase (+ 
ce crease \ 


Standard classification +i timate , bill House bill 
House bill | compared 
|} compared with 1952 
with 1951 budget 
estimate 


t 


nal services 


Permanent position $111. 000 


Part-time and temporary positior 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 


ayment above basic rate 


lotal personal services 
educt charges for quarter 
sistence 


Net personal services 


sportation of things 
nunication services 

ind utility services 
ting and reproduction 
r contractual services 

vices performed by other agenci 
lies and materials 

ment 

wd structures 

»wards, and ind 


nd assessments 


tal direct obligations 


n 1952 estimates t 


service 


-RAM AND PERFORMANCI 


Mr. Grancer. Mr. Chairman, we are asking for the restoration of 
the House cut of $6 million below the budget estimate. The House 
allowed us about a million dollars more than we had last year, but 
ven the total amount here asked by the Budget would make only a 
relatively small dent in the total road-construction program needed 
on the national forests to open up additional areas of timber. 

Now, the road-building job of the national forests, in order to get 
out the timber, is one which is split between construction by the 
Government and construction by the timber operators. 

What we have been asking for is money enough to build the main 
ap roads, and leave to the timber purchasers in connection with 
their individual timber sales the job of building the auxiliary roads 
for that particular operation. 

\t the present time, we have something over $4 million of Govern- 
ment construction going on, and about $23 million worth of timber 
sale purchaser construction. So it is evident that by far the larger 
part of the road building job is being done by the timber purchasers 
under the terms of their contracts. 


; 
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The advantages to be gained by having the Government. itse|{ 
build the main access roads are several. One of them is that it ena}! es 
us to manage our timber resources to better advantage in such respect 
as being able to distribute the cut over the working circle in propor- 
tion between what should be cut in the summer and what shou 
be cut in the winter. If we can build a road upto the upper end of the 
working circle we can salvage quickly any timber that may be dani- 
aged by fire or insects or disease. That would be beneficial, whereas 
the operator construction would necessarily proceed by stages and 
would not reach the end of the working circle until the cut progressed 
that far. 

Also it stimulates competition, and one of the very important 
things it does is to give the little fellow a much better opportunity to 
compete for national forest timber offerings. 

One example we have is borne out in Oregon where the Clackamas 
River tap road has been pushed way back up toward the head of 
the drainage with Government funds. 

We now have six or seven different operations along that road, some 
little and some big, and it enables us to proceed in a much more orderly 
fashion with more people sharing in the opportunity, or competition 
for the timber, which usually results in higher stumpage returns and 
tends to amortize the investment in the road much more rapidly. 

We have a number of instances where the Government construction 
of roads has resulted in additional competition which very evidently 
has returned us sufficiently more money so that the increase alone 
has covered the entire cost of the road in a very short period, 2 or 
3 years. That has not been universally the case, but it happe: 
not infrequently. 


So what we are seeking to get here is merely enough mone; 
make a little faster approach toward the achievement of opening 
the remaining larger timber bodies presently inaccessible. 


ROAD CONSTRUCTION BY TIMBER OPERATORS 


Senator Russeiyi. What do you say to the argument that is imp! 
in the statement by the House committee that this is in the natur 
of a Federal grant to the forest States, that you are spending Federal! 
money to enable the States to increase their income through the 
sale of Federal timber? 

Mr. GranGer. Well, it would work this way, Mr. Chairman 
Where the timber purchaser is required to build the road, that, of 
course, affects the appraised value of our stumpage because we lhiave 
to allow for that as a cost. 

Say it cost $2 a thousand board feet to construct the road. 
we appraise our timber at, say, $2 a thousand less than if the row 
were already there or we built it. That being the case, then, tl 
retically; the stumpage value, you see, is $2 less. That means that 
the counties lose 50 cents on that transaction, or they may be said to 
be paying toward that transaction because of their 25-percent equity 
in the receipts of. the national forests. Whereas, if the Government 
had built the road and we would get $2 more for the stumpage, the 
counties would get 50 cents more. 

Senator Russeiit. Why should not the counties contribute to the 
cost of the construction of those roads? They benefit people who live 
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in those counties, and it increases their income. Why should they 
not contribute to it? I have some sympathy with that House argu- 


ment. 
PAYMENT TO COUNTIES 


Mr. GranGer. I think much can be said in favor of that. There is 
possibly this point: The 25-percent payment of the counties is pre- 
mele based on some payment ia lieu of these lands being on the 
tax rolls. 

Under that arrangement, then, the county is enabled to use the 
money that they now get for either schools or roads that they elect to 
have built. 

Preferably, the act should be amended so there would be no strings 
on what they use the money for. In a way, they consider it as just 
tax money, part of their tax money, useful to them for various govern- 
mental purposes. 

Senator Russeiyu. | understand that argument, and I am all in 
favor of compensating the counties to some degree for the loss of their 
taxes. But here we are going into a project that is specifically de- 
signed to increase the income of the counties over and above what 
they would normally get under the existing conditions and through 
the sale of timber that is accessible under the roads that are now con- 
structed and in operation. 

| think that we have a very strong case for these roads if we could 
build them out of the increased returns that will be available by mak- 
ing this timber accessible. 

[ think that you could justify a very substantial increase in the 
appropriation, even above the budget estimate. But it will be very 
difficult to get this money as a flat Federal appropriation on the 


theory that you are going to help the county get an increased income 
somewhere where those counties do not have votes in the Congress to 
put it over, the States in which those counties are located do not have 
the votes to put it over. 


NEW AUTHORIZATION FOR ACCESS ROADS 


Mr. Granger. This same question was raised not only in the 
Appropriations Committee in the House but in the House Agricul- 
tural Subcommittee which is considering a new authorization bill for 
timber access roads. 

At their request, there was drafted language which would aeccom- 
plish the purpose you have in mind, namely, i would have the effect 
of causing the counties to contribute their 25-percent share in the 
nereased receipts from these roads. 

Senator Russexiu. Yes: the 25 percent, whatever the 25 percent 
bears in relation to the increases the Federal Government would get. 
Then the Federal Government takes what is coming from the counties 
and approves these roads. Most of these roads are going to have to 
be maintained. The Federal Government will have that responsi- 
bility. 

The difficult point is with the decrease in the value of the dollar. I 
imagine that the proportion of your maintenance as to construction 
has increased greatly over the past few years. 

Mr. Graneer. It has. There we have made very substantial 
strides in attempting to get the counties and others to take over 
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considerable maintenance for us. About twenty-three-odd percent 

of the maintenance is now done by other than Government funds. 
Furthermore, in a number of cases, the counties have participat 

financially in the cost of construction of timber access roads. 


ACQUISITION OF LANDS FOR NATIONAL FORESTS 


Senator Russexv. If that is all vou have to submit on that, what 
do you say about the acquisition program? 

Mr. Warts. Senator Russell, Mr. Hopkins will handle that and | 
would like to insert the justification. 

(The justification and classification schedule follow :) 

AcQuiIsITION or LANDS FoR NATIONAL Forests—Weets Act 
(House hearings, pt. 1, p. 474 

Appropriation, 1951 (as reduced under see. 1214) 


Estimate, 1952 
House bill, 1952 


$250 (HN) 
100 CH) 
50. 000 


Reduction of $50,000 below estimate. 


Analysis of House action on 1952 budget estimates 


Budget esti- 
Tnate 


House bill 


1951 appropriation (reduced by sec. 1214) as shown in budget 
ind House committee report 

Change in 1952 estimates: Reduction in level of land purchase 
progran 


$250, 000 $256, 000 


150, 000 200, 000 


otal, 19452 estimates 100, 000 5. O00 


Page 24, line 10: Strike out “$50,000” and insert in lieu thereof ‘‘$100,00 
the estimate, or an increase of $50,000. 

The House cut of $50,000 would result in a severe reduction in the prog: 
for purchase of land within existing purchase units which should be acq 
to assure needed rehabilitation and proper forestry management in the int 
of local residents and communities. The delay in the purchase of such tra 
for 2 or 3 years in the future would result in increased damage to the land 
increased costs per acre would total well over $100,000: more than doublk 
proposed appropriation cut. This is due primarily to the fact that eac! 
some of the many thousand intermingled privately owned tracts within « 
lished national forest units in the eastern United States develop conditions lead 
to (a) excessive forest fires or soil erosion, or (6) forced sale at bargain pr 
The fires or erosion, if not handled by immediate purchase, often cause exces 
loss to adjacent national forest resource values or excessive expenditure to pri 
or decrease further increases in such damages or costs. The forced sale barga 
if not acquired very promptly, would usually be purchased by another pr 
owner, with the Federal Government buying the tract several years later 
much greater price and in much poorer productive condition. 
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Acquisition of lands for national foresis, Weeks Act 


Increase + or 


lecreast 


Standard classificatior mate, | House bill 
House bill | compared 


| with 1951 


sonal services 
Permanent positions 
Part-time and temporary 
Regular pay in exces 
lotal personal ser 
munication services 
lies and material 


is and structures 


nd assessments 
rotal direct oblig 


tion pursuant 


Mr. HopkKINs. Mi Chairman. 1 thou: it tL wo ld be most helpful 
oO you if | took not more tha 1 5 minutes to summarize the reasons 
vhy the full $100,000 item for acquisition seems desirable | al 

Mon 

Senator Russe.ii. Hoy ch « u sav the budget was r¢ 
) provide on this 

\ir. HopxKins 

Senator Russet nd the $700,000 estumate of the Department 

uid be trimmed down to $100,000? 

Mr. Hopkins. It was trimmed to $100,000, and which was approved 

the House committ In 1947, $3 million was appropriated, and 

has decreased each veat pretty rapidly since then. 

Senator Russeuu. It alwavs seemed to me to be a very sound argu- 

nt for having an appropriation for this purpose. I see why i 

ild vary according to the national cde fens for furth r activities, 

t | eannot help but feel that this appropriation ought not to get 

wn to below $300,000 

[t would seem to me it would be uneconomical to handle it at all 
th a smaller figure 

\fr. Hopkins. I agree very much with that, Senator, and I cer- 
tainly believe that vou have made a better speech than I could on it. 

Senator Russet... You had better make a statement for the record 
because they will not pay much attention to mine, probably. 
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PROGRAM AND PERFORMANCE UNDER WEEKS LAW 


Mr. Hopkins. As you know, the Weeks law passed in 1911 was 
for the purpose of increasing the protection of the watersheds of 
navigable streams and the production of forest products. Und 
that law, the National Forest Reservation Commission, which |! 
law created, has approved the establishment of about 75 purchase 
units, practically all of which are within the East. Within those pur- 
chase units, we have acquired about 23 million acres of nationa! 
forest land. But there is approximately an equal acreage of inter- 
mingled similar forest land still in private ownership. That is e) 
clusive of the seven million acres of land more valuable for ot! 
purposes, mainly agricultural land, within the unit boundaries t! 
we do not expect or desire to acquire. 

The Federal Government has spent about $90 million in purchasing 
these lands within the purchase units. They are now conservative); 
estimated, to be worth twice, and probably more like three times, tha‘ 
amount. Every year, however, due to the intermingled ownershi) 
pattern, such as a 40 of private and a 40 of Government, or an 80 0! 
private and an 80 of Government, there are a few of the privat 
owned tracts that endanger the resources of the adjacent national 
forest lands. Sometimes they cause excessive damage. That is ofte: 
due to increased fire hazard or active spreading erosion. The cost of 
fencing against injury or extra patrolling for fire protection and so 
forth, in many cases costs more than the cost of buying the land. | 
would be real economy, in those cases, to buy these tracts instead o| 
either expensive efforts to try to prevent damage, or to suffer the loss 
to our resource values. 


SOME LAND PURCHASE NEEDED TO PROTECT PRESENT PROPERTY VALUES 


Since 1911, the appropriation under this item has averaged betwee 
two and a half to three million dollars a year, except for active war 
years. You might refer to the annual 2%- to 3-million dollar ap- 
propriation as construction expenditures to build up our nations 
forest properties. We have to cut that amount, due to the present 
war emergency, but it would cause a very severe loss to eliminat: 
entirely. 

The situation might be compared to building a house. If you hav: 
it half built, and you have to stop construction work on it for a | 
years, it would be most unfortunate not to have a little mone, 
maintain and protect it. Money to replace the broken window pa: 
or repair the leaky roof that otherwise would cause serious damag: 
the immense property value as a whole. 

That is what we have in mind with this $100,000. I might say tl 
$100,000 in relationship to the value of this land would be similar to 
putting aside $10 a year to protect it from injury, a $9,000 half-built 
house, while you were waiting for funds to continue the constructio! 


t 


TIMBER SALES 


In addition to these needs, there are, each year, a number of cases 
that are called forced market sale, special financial bargains. If » 
do not have a little money to pick them up the year they are put « 
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the market, then we usually buy them 2 or 3 years later at a greatly 
increased cost, and still worse at a decreased condition of produetivity. 

Also, with our increasing timber sales, we have right-of-way tracts 
that we need to acquire at the most economical time. The way to 
handle these in many cases is to buy the tract involved in advance 
instead of having to wait and possibly condemn it for right-of-way use. 

You might be interested in the comment by one of the vice presi- 
dents of the Federal Reserve Board in St. Louis when we were out 
there making an inspection of forests in that State last year. He 
said, “One thing this country cannot afford to do is to deplete its 
national resources.” He was referring specifically to our forest 
resources. 

[t is felt that a cut of $50,000 in this item will be a false saving at 
the expense of a loss, or cost of, a great deal more than that amount 
in the Federal owned resources value in our national forest properties. 

Senator Russeiit. Am I correct in my assumption that, of all the 
appropriations that are made for the Forest Service, this is the only 
one in which the non-public-land States benefit, or get a major benefit 
from? 

Mr. Hopkins. A greater proportion of this, than any other item 
I can think of, is expended in the East. 

Senator Russeiu. That is what I mean. 

Mr. Hopkins. This appropriation was specifically for the purchase 
of forest land in the East. 

Senator Russeuu. I know a lot of the money appropriated for the 
Forest Service, of that sum, this is the one that really contributes to 
the forests in the non-public casera States. 

Mr. Hopkins. That is correct, 

senator Russexu. All right, si 

Mr. Hopkins. The next hon: it there are no further questions on 
that phase, is the Superior National Forest. 


ACQUISITION OF LANDS FOR NATIONAL Forests, SuPERIOR NATIONAL 
Forest, MINN. 


(The justification and classification schedule follow :) 


Mr. Hopkins. If you wish, I will proceed on this item. 

Senator Russe.ty. You can take that up, if you wish. 

The next one on my book is “State and private forestry coopera- 
tion.” You can go ahead with the Superior National Forest. 

Mr. Hopkins. There were three ac quisition items. I will be very 
brief on the Superior National Forest. 

Senator Russe... I think we are pretty familiar with all of the 
unusual aspects of it. At this point the justification will be inserted 
in the record. 


ACQUISITION OF LANDS FOR NATIONAL Forests, SuPERIOR NATIONAL ForREST 
MINN. 


House hearings, pt. 1, p. 479) 
\ppropriation, 1951. . : $150, 000 
mate, 1952 150. 000 
se bill, 1952 100, 000 


Reduction of $50,000 below estimate.) 
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Analysis of House action on 1952 budget estimates 


Hous 
Budget esti- = con 
mate House bill | with | 


1951 appropriation as shown in Budget and House Committee 


Report $150, 000 $150, 000 

Change in 1952 estimates: general reduction imposed by 
House — 50, 000 
rotal, 1952 estimates . q 150, 000 100, 000 


Page 24, line 22: Strike out “$100,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$150,000 
the estimate, or an inerease of $50,000. 

The House committee report (p. 12) included the following statement: 

“The amount recommended for 1952, $100,000, is $50,000 less than th« 
appropriation and the 1952 budget estimate. The land purchase progra 
$500,000 authorized in the Act of June 22, 1948, contemplated completion o 
program in approximately 3 years. To date $225,000 has been appropria 
While the amount recommended for 1952 will not permit completion withi 
period originally planned, it will permit continuation of the program on a 
basis, looking to eventual completion within a reasonable period of time.” 

The House reduction of $50,000 below the budget estimate and the appr 
tion for the fiscal vear 1951, would delay the acquisition of 3,300 acres withi 
area prescribed in the Act of June 22, 1948. This act was passed in respo 
public demand that action be taken to preserve the wilderness conditions 
part of the Superior National Forest. Preservation of the area’s unique wilde 
alues requires consolidated Federal ownership. The purchase of this 
would still be necessary and the cost mav increase due to probable improy 
by the present owners of private lands scheduled for purchase. 


Acquisition of lands for National Forests. Superior National Forest. Mir 


| ' 
deer ‘ 
. Bu 
~ j ir ; hill i] 
House bill 
compared 
vith 1051 r 
i 
| ”" t 
Per I tion $4, 500 $4, 500 4 500 

Part-tir und temporary position », 471 1, 470 6, 300 $3, 170 
Total personal services 7 13. 970 10, 800 , 170 
WM ] nl 1 oOo un 
Other nt tual services ") 71) «0 
Supplic 1 materials 7) 350 250 MM) 
Equity ent 5 “) ry) 
I ds and structures 142, 274 134, 150 87, B50 54, 424 
Taxes and assessment ) 1m) 10 Lm 
otal direct obligations 158, 424 15. 000 100. 000 58, 424 

I I ilable Q 494 

i | } ation or mate 1 LSD. O00 TOO. O00 


Mr. Hopkins. There are two points however which should 
noted in the record. 


PROGRAM AND PERFORMANCE 


One is that the Secretary of Agriculture is not only authorized but 
directed to purchase those privately owned lands which would int 
fere with the recreational and wilderness value of the area. We cou 
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condemn unimproved privately owned lands in order to get them 
before improvement. 

So while there is no legal obligation, there is a certain moral obliga- 
tion to have funds available to buy such lands whenever there is a 
mutual agreement on price. 

The other item is that every vear that goes by the cost of buying 
the private land will tend to go up rather than down. These two 
factors indicating the desirability of completing the purchase program 
as rapidly as practh al 


rOTAL AUTHORIZATION 


The total authorization under this item, as vou know, is $500,000. 

Senator Russe... Your contention is, then, that if we do not pro- 
ceed to buy the land, we may find that authorization would not be 
adequate to permit the acquisition of the areas that are in contempla- 
tion? 

Mr. Hopkins. That is entirely possible. We had hoped Lo complete 
the needed acquisition in 3 vears. 

Senator Russexiy. Well, that is a verv unique area there. I never 
have seen it, but I hope to see it some day. 

Mr. Hopkins. I wish you could get out in that area, Senator. 
You would enjoy it a great deal 

Senator Russevyu. | am sure I would. 

Mr. Hopkins. Are there any questions on these items? 

Senator Russeiu. | think we understand those items fairly well. 

Mr. Hopkins. Thank vou. 

STaTeE AND Private Forestry Cooperation 

(The justification and classification schedule follow :) 

Senator Russeiu. | see you have a very small reduction here in 
the “State and private forestry cooperation.”’ I would like to have 


the justification inserted at this point 


STATE AND PrivatTe Forestry CoopPperaTIoN 
House hearings, pt. 1, p. 482 
Appropriatio 1951 comparable wit! 1952 budget and as reauced 
nder see, 1214 $10, 832, SOO 
e, 1952 16. 820, 000 
iH bill, 1952 10, 750, 000 
Reduetion of S70.000 below estimate 
An j r Ho se action o7 1952 h sige! estin ates 
House bill 
Budget ¢ con t 
House bil wit? ; 
es i 
priation (reduced by sec. 1214) as shown in budget 
H st mmmittee report S10. 832. Sop $10, 832, 800 
n 1952 estimates 
lue to prov gad ip " tion to the 
eral Service Administration for certain procure 
t and leasing costs previously paid from this apy 
tion 12. Six 12. 800 
ral reduction imposed by House 70, 000 $ ") 


tal, 1952 estimate 10, 820, O00 it 0, OO 70. 
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Page 26, line 11: Strike out “$10,750,000” and insert in lieu thereof ‘$10,820 - 
000,’’ the estimate, or an increase of $70,000. 

The House committee report, page 12, contains the following statement relati) 
to this item: f 

“The committee recommends $10,750,000 for 1952, $82,800 less than funds 
available for fiscal year 1951 and $70,000 less than 1952 estimates. This nomi: 
reduction, which is made in the interests of economy, should not curtail an, 
the programs financed from this appropriation.’’ 

The House reduction of $70,000 below the budget estimate and the | 
appropriation would be applied to the project ‘‘Cooperation in forest-fire contr 
The reduction would result in a corresponding reduction in cooperative fire 
trol. It would make it difficult to extend organized protection to any of 
70,000,000 acres not now protected. It is likely also to result in more forest i 
burned over and more timber loss. The effect of this reduction would be n 
than doubled because of matching State funds. 


State and private forestry cooperation 


Increase (+ 
decrease 











. Estimated Budget 
Standard classification 1951 || estimate, House bill Hou 
1952 House bill | com; 
compared with 
with 1951 bu 
ont 
(al 2 ; (4 (5) 
Personal services 
Permanent positions $094, 572 $6508, 694 $698, 694 +$4, 122 
Part-time and temporary positions 17, 184 47, 184 47, 184 |.. 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base ; 2, 808 2, 803 +2, 803 
Payment above basic rates 90 90 ” . ge 
Total personal services 741, 846 748, 771 748, 771 +i, 925 
Deduct charges for quarters and sub- 
stence 1, 000 1,000 1,000 
Net personal services 740, 846 747,771 +6, 925 
rravel 59, 710 : 50, 710 
Transportation of things 12, 660 12, 660 11, 660 — 1,000 
Communication services 5, 716 5, 716 4,716 —1, 000 
Rents and utility services 13, 400 6, O70 6, 070 —7, 330 
Printing and reproduction 48, 279 48, 279 45, 279 —3, 000 
Other contractual services 6, 627 1, 07 1, D7 —5, 120 
Services performed by other agencies 5, 000 5, 000 5, 000 
Supplies and materials 43, 192 35, 217 35, 217 —7, 975 
Equipment 8, 349 8, 349 &, 349 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions 9, 888, $21 9, 888, 821 9, 823, 821 —65, 000 
laxes and assessments 200 900 900 +-700 
Total direct obligations 10, 832,800 10,820,000 | 10,750,000 —82, S00 
Transfer in 1952 estimates from “Salaries 
and Expenses, Forest Service, General 
xiministrative expenses’ 67, 800 
Reduction pursuant to sec. 1214 +35, 000 
rotal appropriation or estimate 10, 800,000 | 10,820,000 | 10,750, 000 


PROGRAM AND PERFORMANCE 


Senator Russe.ty. Are there any comments you would desire \ 
make on the justification? 

Mr. McArpte. Mr. Chairman, the amount is small and I thi 
comes about because this vear two of our main appropriation items 
were combined. The one formerly called ‘Forest fire coopera 
and the one called “Farm and other private forestry coopera! 
were combined. 


In combining them, I believe the House committee must lh: | 
rounded off to an even amount, and perhaps did not realize just w! 
the effect would be. 
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The Federal Government is contributing about one-third to the cost 
of this project, and the States are contributing about two-thirds. So 
the net effect when it gets on the ground in the States is not $70,000 
but about $200,000. 

I do not believe I need to belabor the point, Mr. Chairman, about 
the worthwhileness of this particular item, because cooperation with the 
States in the protection of our forest lands from forest fires has been 
pretty thoroughly discussed here on several occasions. 

' Senator Russe.x. Yes; it has been discussed here for a long time. 

[ think when I first became familiar with this bill under an earlier 
act, the authorization was about 2% million dollars. I recall very 
well that the committee once had recourse to the rule 16 of the Senate, 
which permits the Standing Committee on Appropriations to recom- 
mend in excess of the authorization. We appropriated more than the 
appropriation until the act was revised. 

Mr. McArpie. And subsequently, the authorization was increased. 
When Senator Ellender’s bill brought it up— 


CONTRIBUTIONS FROM STATES 


Senator Russeiy. That is right, Senator Ellender’s bill made a 
wonderful contribution to this field. 

Did you say the contributions are now running about three from 
State, private, and local sources compared to about one? 

Mr. McArpue. The total contributions from the States this year 
will be about $21 million; from the Federal Government about 9% 
million. 

Senator Russevu. That is a little over two. 

Mr. McAron.te. I think it is worth while to comment that the 
States have done a splendid job. This work, as you know, is handled 
by the States, and they have labored under great difficulties with the 
nereased cost of materials and labor. In spite of that, they have 
managed to add 12 million acres to the protected areas last year, 
largely in the south, where we still have something like 60 million 
acres of land that has no protection from fire. 

At the same time, they strived to strengthen protection in areas 
where the protection is still pretty weak. 

Senator Russeuu. If you have nothing further, I believe that con- 
ludes the item for the Forest Service, does it not? 


REDUCTIONS IN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Warts. Senator, I would like to have Mr. Loveridge make a 
statement with regard to the Jensen amendment, if it is all right. 

Senator Russe... All right, sir. I think we have some illustrations 
as to how it would affect Forest Service. 

\ir. LovertpGe. There have been, as you know, various proposals 
»cut down numbers of personnel, as the Jensen amendment would, by 
some 25 percent, or the amendment in the Senate of some 10 percent. 

| notice in the Interior bill, it applies to 10 percent of all excepting 
he operating and maintenance personnel. 

| believe it is unnecessary to tell this committee the effect that would 
have on the Forest Service. Since 1946, we have already cut the 
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equivalent of 356 year-long personnel from our national forest prot 
tion and management organization. 

In the meantime, the timber cut has increased from 2.6 billion fe: 
to 4.6 billion feet, and our receipts, as you know, during that periox 
from 1946, have gone up from $16 million to $56 million this year. 

Our fires are still very bad. 

For example, Mr. Granger told this morning about one forest fire 
Oregon last week that resulted in killing over $3,000,000 worth 0! 
timber. Another fire occurred recently in Senator Chavez’ State . 
New Mexico, with a kill of over a million dollars’ worth of tim) 
down there. And so it is elsewhere. Fighting fires and handling 
timber sales require manpower. 

It would be serious, we feel, therefore, to cause a further reductio: 
in numbers of personnel. Consequently we hope that an exceptio: 
can be made to the personnel of the Forest Service in any such amend- 
ment of that sort. 

Senator ELLenperR. Can you separate the numbers of administra- 
tive personnel you have in contrast to the field workers? 

Mr. LovertpGe. Yes, Senator Ellender; we can do that. Th 
difficulty we have with that is that we find it is our supervisory per- 
sonnel that pays the dividends in production from our other workers 


SUPERVISORY PERSONNEL 


For example, to control those enormous fires that we have had down 
in New Mexico we have had to bring in supervisory personnel from 
California and Montana, and long distances such as that, becaus: 
they have the skill to supervise the local labor that we pick up. 

A eut in supervisory personnel, really, is much more damaging 
than is a cut in labor. It is just the same as with the combat troops 
in Korea. As we all know, lieutenants and squad leaders are needed 
to lead the privates. So do we need supervisory personnel to carr) 
on when we are handling our fire job. 


INFORMATION AND EDUCATION EMPLOYEES 


The other point we wish to discuss briefly, Mr. Chairman, is th 
suggestion that has been made to cut the number of information and 
education people by some 25 percent. We believe that would be a 
very costly thing to do because, as you know, the cheapest way 
fight fires and to improve timber cutting practices is through educatio: 

For example, you have, | hope, heard frequently over the radio 
and seen on television screens, and noticed on streetcars, and els 
where, that there is a big educational program under way on fir 
protection. Some 90 percent of forest fires are man-caused and thus 
are preventable. 

Senator Russeiyt. Some of the States are doing a tremendous 
amount of work in that field, too. 

Mr. LoveripGe. They are doing a fine job. We are all working 
together on it. 

We get advice, and a great amount of active help and leadersh:p 
from the Advertising Council of the United States. That is made w) 
of the top advertising firms in the country, the same outfit that puts 
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on great drives to sell United States bonds to support the Red Cross 
and to put over other programs of national importance. 

As a result, and with no charge by the advertising council, we are 
setting over $4,000,000 worth of voluntary forest fire prevention 
material out to the public from manufacturing concerns, stores, news- 
papers, and otherwise. 

As I say, the cheapest way to fight fires, and the cheapest way for 
us to get better management practice out in the woods, is through an 
advertising campaign and other forms of information and education. 

We feel, that although a few dollars in the appropriation may be 
saved, a much greater loss to the forest resource would result from a 
cut-baek in the educational program. 

We hope, therefore, again, that if such an amendment must go 
through, that an exception will be made for fire protection and the 


as ° 


production of timber, water, and livestock, which is our main job, : 


you know. 
FOREST PRODUCTS LABORATORY 


Senator Russeiy. Mr. Trayer, I started to quarrel with you many 
years ago about what vou were doing to prevent the loss of about 
30 percent of all of the trees that were processed into lumber which 
goes out in the form of sawdust. 

You have been making an annual report on the forest product 
laboratory work in what i¢ is doing to utilize sawdust and keep it 


from being wasted? 
Do you have any progress to report on this matter for this year? 


UTILIZATION OF LUMBER WASTES 


Mr. Trayer. Yes, Senator. There are quite a number of develop- 
ments which have taken place. 

We have found that we can use slabs and edgings and sawdust, 
packed in with those chipped-up slabs and edgings to manufacture 
sugar. 

As I have told the committee in the past, about the manufacture of 
sugar, and of course, that leads to the production of alcohol. 


Senator CHavez. Would that not be in competition with Louisiana 


here? 

Mr. Trayer. No, sir. We are not going to put it in competition 
vith sugar from sugarcane. We are concerned with it as a basis for 
the manufacture of alcohol, fodder yeast, and feeding molasses. 

One of the latest developments that might come out is the possible 


growing of antibiotics on wood sugar 

In addition to that, our research has gone ahead in trying to find 
a use for that other 25 percent of the wood that is not cellulose, that 
which we call lignin. We have been able to make valuable chemicals 
out of it, phenols, cresols, and various hydrocarbon elements that we 


L, 
>F 


sec would have a prospective commercial value. 
in order to help make this wood sugar thing work, we entered into 
cooperative agreement with the TVA. We furnished equipment 
for those people under an arrangement where they do the work, th 
They are working with waste from hardwoods. 
cial attempt, you know, was out in the Northwest, 
We have work going 


ormal research. 

Our first comme! 
working with waste from coniferous woods. 
from both angles now. 


85004 >] 24 
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In the meantime, we have a small pilot plant at the Fores: 
Products Laboratory where work is going on. 

We see considerable opportunities in the chemical utilization lin 
In addition to that, there are quite a number of commercial boar:|s 
now being made out of wood waste, either by what we call the \ 
process, where you run them out on a machine like making paper, or 
by the dry process, where you mix a small percentage of chemica!s 
with the waste and press it out into a dry form board. 

There is now quite a lot being done with wood waste that was not 
worth anything. In fact, they had to burn it to get it out of the wa 
That is the material you have been concerned with. 

Senator Russety. That is right. There are advances that hav. 
been made by the Germans in this field. Have they been of any 
assistance to us? 

Mr. Trayer. Yes, sir; they have. 

We picked up some information over there in 1945. You know, 
there was a Technical Industrial Intelligence Committee that was 
formed, and we sent some wood experts over there. One of the most 
important things that we found out that was better than anything 
we had was in the conversion of the sugar into a fodder yeast. 

We take this sugar, you know, and instead of making alcohol make 
fodder yeast. 

In the manufacture of alcohol you do not give any air to the yeast 
The yeast just eats up the sugar, spits out alcohol, and reproduces 
every 15 to 20 minutes. 

In the manufacture of yeast, however, you give it lots of air. The: 
they do not bother to make alcohol. They just multiply. This 
yeast is good supplemental feed. The Germans did that. 

Senator Russe.u. They used some of that for feeding cattle during 
the war when they could not get anything else. 

Mr. Trayer. That is right, they fed it to swine and cattle, and 
actually feed it to humans. They spread it on their bread, and put 
in their soup. It is 50 percent protein and rich in various vitamins 

Well, when we tried to do that in the United States, that is when we 
started to pump the air in, we got an awful lot of foam and we cou 
not get the proper growth of that yeast. We discovered over there 
how to do that. 

I do not remember the details, but the boys told me at Madison 
that that one bit of information alone was worth all it cost to send 
the team over there on other lines of work. 

Senator Russexiy. I have forgotten the name of this man who 
wrote that perfectly fascinating book on what the Germans did with 
the wood. 

Mr. Trayer. Mr. Glesinger was his name. 

Mr. Warts. He was with the Food and Agriculture Organizatio: 

Senator Russeit. He sent me a copy of his book, and it was one 
of the most remarkable books I have read. 

Mr. Warrs. I believe the name of it was ‘Nazis in the Woodpil 

Mr. Trayer. He has written another one since then. I have for- 
gotten the title. 





SOIL IMPROVEMENT BY UTILIZATION OF SAWDUST 





Senator Russe.u. I do not know what we are going to do with all 


the sawdust piles going to waste. It is quite a problem to get rid o! 
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it. What do you have in the way of a suggestion to get rid of these 
sawdust piles? 

I have a little old piece of land, and the man who was permitted 
to go in there with a portable sawmill covered the land with about 
10 feet of sawdust. Can you get rid of it? 

Mr. Trayer. We are working on it from another angle now. 

We think there is a possibility of its use as a soil conditioner and 
soil improver. We have some tests going. We are working with the 
University of Wisconsin and several other colleges who are working 
on the subject. We are not alone in it. 

I think that is not duplication. We are supplementing each other. 
We are experimenting with various treatments of that material, 
trying it on the soil, and mixing it with the soil to improve the physical 
structure of the soil. 

Senator Russexiv. I had an old farmer tell me that if you could 
get it scattered to about the depth of 5 or 6 inches and just turn it 
under with a tractor, and leave it there for about a year, that would 
improve the soil. 

But I am concerned with the problem of where I have 7 or 8 feet 
of it. I do not know what I am going to do with that. 

Mr. Trayer. Now, it is not only used as a soil conditioner that 
way. I was up to the University of New Hampshire a while back and 
they were using it as a mulch, and it worked out fine. 

[ am not very much of a farmer, but I think they were using it 
with blueberries. They put about 6 or 7 inches of that on for a mulch. 
That cut down the necessity of having to get in there and weed in a 
weed-free culture. They doubled the output of those berries with 
7 inches of sawdust over those that had no sawdust, and the cost of the 
sawdust was paid for by the reduction in the cost of weeding the 
first year. 

Well, I said, “That looks fine. How did this come about? 

They said it maintained a more uniform temperature, and a more 
uniform moisture content of the soil throughout the summer. 

Senator Russeiyu. That is the whole point of moisture. I have seen 
it used on strawberry beds. 

Mr. Trayer. They used 3 inches on strawberries, as I recall. 

Sewator Russexiy. It seems as though it will hold the moisture 
more in the soil. 

Mr. Trayer. That is volume use and it is in big tonnage use that 
we are interested. 

Senator ELLenper. What would happen if you plow it under? 
What would happen then? 

Mr. Trayer. If you plow it under, there is one thing that you 
have to concern yourself with. As it decomposes, it uses up nitrogen. 
"he only place for it to get the nitrogen is out of the soil. That is 
what they call nitrogen grab. You have to put a little nitrogen in 
there to overcome that. But you have to do that with almost any 
other crop you plow in. 

After the first year, as you say, you do not have to worry much in 
regard to the nitrogen grab. 

Senator Russexiu. It will loosen up a clay 

Mr: Trayer. The physical value is perhaps greater than the value 
is a fertilizer. 


>r) 
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USE OF FORESTS FOR RECREATIONAL PURPOSES 


Senator Russeii. Well, there is one more question. If somebod 
can tell me, in about 2 or 3 minutes, something about the use of th 
forests for recreational purposes, and what, if anything, is being done 
about that, I will appreciate that offering. 

Is there anyone here who will make a brief statement on that? 
Mr. Grancer. There is not much being done, Mr. Chairman, 
consideration of the wear and tear on our recreational improvemen' 
and on the several situations that we had where we were not ev: 

able to maintain the sanitary condition very satisfactorily. 

We have had the Bureau of Public Health and some of the State: 
public-health agencies examining into our sanitary facilities and ou 
water supplies. They have marked a great many of those as being 
below a safe standard which means that ultimately we will have a 
sizable job to do there in making the adjustments that they indicat 
are called for in order to improve that situation. 

We have been trying to help ourselves by charging a fee for th 
use of some of our camp grounds. We have so very few that ar 
large enough to warrant the maintenance of a fee collector or which 
have interest to a private operator that will interest him enough so 
that he will take them over on a permit and operate them on a fe 
basis to make any real impression on the total amount of funds that 
are needed to handle the activity. 

There have been some suggestions that we should consider an annua! 
license to use the recreational facilities of that kind, which might sel! 
for a couple of dollars, say, and the holder of it would be entitled to 
use any improved camp ground in any national forest wherever he 
happened to be. 

If that were done, it would bring in quite a substantial revenue, t 
our best estimates. But it would be a rather radical departure, « 
course, from the policy that has hitherto prevailed to provide thes 
facilities without charge. Their primary purpose has been, of cours: 
to help in the cause of safeguarding the forests against fire and agains‘ 
unsanitary practices. 

But that is something that, if we were to embark on it, we wou! 
want congressional approval because of the past policy. 

Senator Russet. You would not need a law, would you? 

Mr. Grancer. Yes, I think we would, particularly to make tly 
returns from that available for use in the maintaining of the facility 


FOREST CONCESSIONS LEASED 


Senator Russexiu. You lease your facilities in some areas to priva 
operators, do you not? 

Mr. Grancer. Wecandothat. L[am talking about charging every- 
body that uses the facilities a certain annual fee. 

Senator Russeiyt. But where you do lease to a private operato: 
that private operator charges? 

Mr. Grancer. That is right. 

Senator Russevy. And in some cases, you operate vourself throu 
the Forest Service representatives, and charge a fee? 

Mr. Grancer. We figure we have saved ourselves in the last vea 
about $40,000 outlay through the operation of some of our camp 
grounds by concessionaires. 
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Senator Russet. Are you able to maintain your recreational facil- 
ities at their present level? 

Mr. Grancer. Well, they are still slipping quite badly in some 
places, particularly in the areas of the South where the decay is more 
rapid because of the moisture and the heat. 

Senator Russe._.. We very foolishly suffered a loss here of many 
millions of dollars we invested in facilities of one kind or another. 
The civilian conservation corps built some of them and the Forest 
Service built others. Now they have gone to pot for the lack of a 
couple of million dollars appropriations. Senator Ellender had a 
question. 

RESEARCH ON GRASSES 


Senator ELLENDER. I wanted to ask if any additional progress had 
been made toward developing grasses to be planted beneath the trees 
in forests. I think there is such work going on in Georgia, and has 
heen going on for some time. 

Senator Russeii. We did have a small item in the appropriation 
down in the wild-grass country to try to get grass to grow in the forests. 

Senator ELtenper. Is that work still being conducted and, if so, 

what developments have occurred in recent months and years? 

Mr. Harper. One of our projects has been on reseeding, of trying 
to adapt certain species to certain types of soil conditions, moisture, 
and so on. Quite a bit of that work has been in the West, of course. 

Senator E:Lenper. Are you making much progress in getting the 
kind of grass that will grow in shade, that is, beneath the trees, in 

the South? 


Mr. Harper. Yes. J think we are making progress. But, of 
course, as you know, one of the problems has been the control of 
, brush and shrubb. cy growth which inhibits the forest production on 


hese ranges. 
It is not so much a problem of getting the grass to grow under 
dense shade as it is to removing the undesirable competition of scrub 


oak and the like to cet better forage \ ields 
Senator ELLENDER. You mean in vetting the farmers to ret rid of 
the underbrush? 
Mr. Harper. Our work, of course, is on the more open forest range. 
Senator ELLENDER. | understand, but still vour work is more or 
ss experimental. You find out what can be done by experimentation 
d if a proper prescription can be written out, vou offer it to the 
rmer who will be interested in following it 
Mr. Grancer. You are thinking about grasses in the South that 
ill grow under forest shade? 
Senator ELLenpeR. Yes. You have a lot of forest land there that 


night be devoted to the growing of forests as well as for the grazing of 
attle. By conducting both on the Same area, | can see where more 
onev can be made I discussed the matter with Senator Russell, if 
ou recall, 3 or 4 vears ago, and it was my idea that if work along 


hat line could by carried out that it would assist considerably in 


rt (ting people to deve lop large areas, to grow ing trees, ened particularly 
I they could at th * Same time STOW GTASS tl at would be suitable for 
ttle 
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Mr. Warts. Senator, a good deal of work has been done on tha: 
in the South. It is being done currently with the Bureau of Plan: 
Industry. 

I just recently took a trip down there and saw some of the work 
that is being done there in the slash-pine area. I cannot remember 
the name of the grasses but there are several imported strains o| 
grasses which have been brought in. It is hoped that they can in- 
crease the productivity of those open areas as 4 to 1, or something lik. 
that. A great deal of real progress is being made. 

Senator ELLenper. All of this is under your office? 

Mr. Warts. Only in part. It is in cooperation with the Bureau of 
Plant Industry. 

Senator RusseLtt. We made a modest appropriation for that pur- 
pose here, several years ago. I think it has been more than 3 or 4 
years ago. 

Senator ELtenperR. No; I talked to you about progress 3 or 4 
years ago. 

Senator Russe.tu. Yes. I was not sure but I thought you had 
something to do with it. 

Mr. Warts. That is right. We have work under way in Georgia 
North Carolina, Louisiana, and perhaps one or two other places i 
the South. We are making very substantial progress. 

Along with reseeding, we are finding great possibilities in increasing 
the native grass yield and using supplemental feeds along with it. 

With supplemental feed at certain seasons we can raise the grazing 
capacity of the land without damage to the forest et all. 

I am sorry that Mr. Chapline is not here. He is the expert in 
that field. 

Senator Russeiy. Mr. Granger, I invite your attention to title \ 
of the independent offices bill, passed this year. It undertakes to 
grant a power to any Federal agency to charge a fee for the use of 
any Federal utilities. I do not ask you to read it now, but you migh' 
look it over and see. 

Mr. Grancer. I will. 

Senator Russeuu. If there is nothing further, gentlemen, we thank 
the Forest Service for its appearance here. 

Mr. Warts. We want to thank you for a very searching and co: 
structive hearing. 
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FLOOD CONTROL 


STATEMENTS OF RALPH R. WILL, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY; GEORGE R. PHILLIPS, FLOOD 
CONTROL OPERATIONS OFFICER, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY; 
J. C. DYKES, DEPUTY CHIEF, SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE; 
CARL BROWN, ACTING CHIEF, WATER CONSERVATION DIVISION, 
SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE; CARL H. DORNY, CHIEF, BUDGET 
AND FINANCE DIVISION, SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE; 
EARL W. LOVERIDGE, ASSISTANT CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE; 
V. L. HARPER, ASSISTANT CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE; GORDON 
SALMOND, CHIEF, DIVISION OF WATERSHED MANAGEMENT, 
FOREST SERVICE; H. L. MANWARING, DEPUTY ASSISTANT 
ADMINISTRATOR FOR PRODUCTION, PRODUCTION AND MAR- 
KETING ADMINISTRATION; MORRIS P. LEAMING, PROGRAM 
COORDINATOR, PRODUCTION AND MARKETING ADMINIS- 
TRATION; RALPH S. ROBERTS, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND 
BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


JUSTIFICATION 


Senator Russeiu. Gentlemen of the committee, the item under 
consideration is the flood-control item, No. 25, in the figures sub- 
mitted by the Department of Agriculture, claiming the change has 
been made in the estimate by the House action. 

We will ask Mr. Ralph R. Will, one of the assistants to the Secretary 
of Agriculture, who, | believe, has supervision of this work, to present 
his opening statement and the justification. 

(The justification and classification schedule follow :) 


(House hearings, pt. 2, p. 749) 


Appropriation, 1951 (comparable with 1952 budget and as reduced 


under see. 1214) $6, 112, 800 
Estimate, 1952 8, 900, 000 
House bill, 1952 6, 112, 800 


Reduction of $2,787,200 below estimate.) 
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Analysis of House action on 1952 budget estimates 


| 
: | Hoss 
Budget esti- } comp 
mate House bill | with | 
} estir 


1951 appropriation (reduced by sec. 1214) as shown in budget $4, 112, 800 $6, 112, 800 | 
Carry-over balance from prior fiscal year | 3, O88, 775 


Total 1951 appropriation . 9, 201, 575 
Changes in 1952 estimates 

Decrease for preliminary examinations and surveys (flood | 

control) —175 — 175, 600 
Decrease in installation of works of improvement on au- 

thorized watersheds (flood control) 337, 175 — 337, 175 
Decrease due to providing a direct appropriation to the | 

General Services Administration for certain procure- 

ment and leasing costs previously paid from this appro- 

priation ‘ b iS, 800 
Increase for making general basin investigations in the 

Arkansas-W hite-Red Rivers and the New England- 

New York areas 250 + 250, 000 
lo provide by direct appropriation in 1942 for project costs 

met in 1951 from prior-vear balance 

reduction impesed by Hous 





52 estimates 6, 112, 800 


Page 27, , : Strike out ‘86,112,800 and insert in lieu thereof ‘88,900,001 
st at increase of $2,787,200. 

Che House committee report, page 13, contains the following statement r 

to this iter 


( 


* * 


In view of the urgent need to carry these projects through t< 
pletion at an early date. the sum of $8,000,000 is approved for 1952. Th 
reduction of $1,201,575 below the program for 1951 and $900,000 in the esti 
for 1952. Since one of our major problems is the vast sums which are lo 
*from floods, and since virtually no critical and strategic materials are 
work, the committee feels that the sum recommended is fully justifi 
item was further reduced by $1,887,200 during debate on the floor o 


making a total reduction of 33,088,775 below the program for 105! 
787,200 below the estimate for 1 

rhis reduction would delay the authorization and start of operations wor 

watersheds where it would be necessary to defer completion of watershed sin 


I Congress has authorized and directed the Department to make 


whi 
vould result in increased total survev costs due to the necessity of later revi 
and supplementing data now available, of later replacing and training skilled 
especially trained technicians who will now be lost and of reestablishing coo; 
tive working relationships with State and local people which would be disru 
It would result in further damage to the watersheds by erosion, flooding 
sedimentation an 1 the loss of crops needed in the defense emergency 


ild not be possible to complete in 1952, as planned, flood-control sur 


rkansas-White-Red River area in Colorado, Kansas, Missouri, New 
xas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, and Louisiana 
osa River watershed in Georgia, Alabama, and Tennessee (review rep 
hie River watershed in Tennessee and Mississippi. 
quehanna River watershed (lower) in Pennsylvania, Delawar 
" 


irvey completion date would be extended beyond the present 


Allegheny River watershed in Pennsylvania, New York, and Ohio. 
Colorado River watershed (review report) in Texas 
Columbia River watershed in Washington, Oregon, Idaho, M: 
Wyoming, Utah, and Nevada 
d) New Eneland-New York area in New York, Maine, New Hamps 
Vermont, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, and Connecticut 
e) Potomac River watershed (review report) in Virginia, Maryland, I 
svivania, and West Virginia 
f) Red River of the North watershed in North Dakota and Minnesota 
gq) Sabine-Neches-Calcasieu-Mermentau, ete., watersheds in Texas 
Louisiana. 
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Nearly one-third of the works of improvement planned for installation during 
the fiscal year 1952 on the 11 authorized watersheds would be further delayed and 

tal costs would be increased. Defense-needed agriculvural production on lands 
needing protection would be reduced or lost and these lands would be further 
jlamaged by erosion and floods. About one-sixth of the total authorized pro- 
grams on these 11 watersheds are now installed. Schedules call for the job to be 
about one-half done. Working relationships with local cooperators and the effec- 
ve use of their facilities would be disrupted. Landowners and operators and 
ther local interests are ready to proceed and participate at the full rate contem- 
plated by the budget estimate. 


Flood control 


Increase 
decrease 
. Budget 
, Estimated " 
Standard classification 1951. estimat« House bill House bil 
1952 House bill compared 
compared with 1942 
with 1951 budget 
estimat 
4 4 f 


144i SeTVices 





Permanent positions $4, 122, 137 $2, 920, 769; —$1, 201, 368' —$1, 165, 94 
Part-time and temporary position 623. 636 :98, O70 25, 566 178. 781 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 11. 550 +11. 550 4, 4 
Payment above basic rates 2, 000 900 1,100 100 
rotal personal services 4, 747, 773 4, 680, 580 3, 331, 289 1, 416, 484, —1, 349, 29 
Deduct charges for quarters and sub 
Sistence 2, OOO 2, 000 2, OOO 
Net personal servic 4, 745, 7 4,678, 580 3, 329, 289) —1, 416, 484) —1, 349, 29 
avel 281, 300 207, 480 207, 100 74, 200 OO, 381 
ransportation of things 20, 600 27, 600 16, 900 12. 700 10. 700 
mmunication services 28, 270 x0, 670 20, 710 7. 5a 0. O60 
sand utility services RS, OOK 43. 600 79. 200 @ 700 14. 40K 
ting and reproduction 26. TOO 29. 100 21. 600 5, 100 OO 
r contractual services 2. 741, 337 2 431. 967 1, 595, 000 1, 146, 337 836, GAT 
Services performed by ot 72. 000 72, 800 S400 17, 500 17, 400 
pplies and materials R24, 505 901, 503 606, 201 219, 304 205, 30 
pment 166, 200 144. 700 108, O00 6 200) 1. 700 
subsidies, and contribut . 192, 000 77, OO 74, 000 118, OO 13, 000 
x ind assessments + OOK 5. 000 1 400 +1. 400 in 
Total direct obligations », 201. 57 & 900. 000 6. 112. 800 } ORS. 77 2 TRT. 20M 
fer in 1952 estimat to “Operating 
xpenses, General Serv Adr 
, 2 200 
ince availabk 1951 , ORR 7 
iction pursuant to se 1214 +4, 200, OOD 
tal appropriat yr tir t 10. 315, 000 8, 900, 000 ‘ 2 200 


EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


Mr. Wiiu. Senator, I have a prepared statement that will take 
nly a few minutes 

The flood-control item has been reduced from the budget estimate 
Vv $2,787,200. 

\s a result, it will not be possible to complete in 1952 as planned, 
surveys on four watersheds and the survey completion date will be 
extended beyond the present schedule on seven other watersheds, 
affecting in all the survey work in an area equal to 20 percent of the 

tal area of the country 

Senator Cuavez. Mr. Will, would you mind identifying the four 


hoc: 9 
asins 
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PROGRAM AND PERFORMANCE 


Mr. Wriu. The four watersheds are as follows: 

Arkansas-White-Red River area in Colorado, Kansas, Missouri, 
New Mexico, Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, and Louisiana. 

The second watershed is the Coosa River watershed in Georgia, 
Alabama, Tennessee, which is a review report. 

Senator Russet. What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Wiut. That is a restudy of the original survey, Senator, unde: 
the authority of the Congress, under a review resolution. 

The third is the Hatchie River watershed in Tennessee an! 
Mississippi. 

The fourth is the Susquehanna River watershed, the lower part, in 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Maryland. 

Those are the four that I just referred to. 

And the seven, I stated, that the completion date will be extend: 
beyond the present schedule on seven other watersheds. 

Those seven are as follows: 

The Allegheny River watershed in Pennsylvania, New York, and 
Ohio. 

The Colorado River watershed in Texas, which is a review repor' 

The third one is the Columbia River watershed in Washington 
Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, Utah, and Nevada. 

The fourth one is the New England-New York area in New York, 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, anc 
Connecticut. 

The next one is the Potomac River watershed in Virginia, Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia, and which is a review report 

The next one is the Red River of the North watershed in North 
Dakota and Minnesota. 

The last one is the Sabine-Neches-Calcasieu-Mermenteu watersheds 
in Texas and Louisiana. 

Senator Cuavez. How does your work compare with the similar 
work by the civil functions of the Army engineers? 

Mr. Wii. Generally speaking, Senator Chavez, it is somewha 
behind in the point of time, but it is gradually catching up. 

Senator Cuavez. But it is not a question of duplication, is it? 

Mr. Witt. No, sir; not at all. Our work is on the watersheds. 

Senator Cuavez. The watersheds in the upper reaches? 

Mr. Wixi. The upper tributaries and the upper reaches of thie 
watershed, whereas theirs is on the main stream. 


COORDINATION WITH CORPS OF ENGINEERS 


Senator Russe_yi. Your work is done under an act that was speci- 
fically designed to coordinate the activities of the Department of 
Agriculture and the Corps of Engineers, | believe. 

Mr. Wit. That is correct. 

Senator Russe.iu. It will not only give us a Nation-wide soi 
conservation program but will prevent the siltation of reservoirs 
that might be constructed. 
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FLOOD CONTROL ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Witt. That is correct. The authority under which we are 
appearing today is the Flood Control Act of 1936 and supplemental 
legislation. 

Under that we do work on the watersheds which is coordinated 
with our regular conservation work that is conducted under other 
authorities. But certainly the work we do under these flood control 
acts is coordinated with the main stream work of the Army engineers. 


EXAMINATION AND SURVEY OF WATERSHEDS 


Senator ELLENDER. When a survey is completed, do you formulate 
plans to carry out whatever program {that you initiate? 

Mr. Wii. That is right. 

As a result of the survey, we produce a report which embodies a 
long-range program of treatment and management of the watershed 
lands. When authorized by the Congress, that program becomes the 
basis for operations through the years to actually achieve the objective 
set up. 

Senator ELLeNprER. And that is carried out through soil-conserva- 
tion practices? 

Mr. Wiixu. Much of it is. However, soil-conservation practices 
that are especially designed for the watershed. 

Senator ELLENDER. Of course, I have in mind the work in the upper 
reaches of little creeks and rivers that feed to the larger streams. 

Mr. Writ. That is where it is. 

Senator Younc. What work would be done on the Red River of 
the North? What work have you done there? 

Mr. Wii. That is in process of survey. We have not done any 
actual work because it is in the survey stage. 

Senator Youne. What kind of work do you plan to do there? 

Mr. Wiiu. Sir, perhaps I had better briefly describe what the 
survey amounts to. 

Senator Youna. The reason I asked is that the Army engineers have 
een surveying and surveying for the last 6 years. It must be all talk 
p there and no work. 

Mr. Witt. We have a survey in process which consists of taking 
in inventory of the problems of soil erosion and sedimentation and 
lesigning measures to take care of those problems. 

When that survey is completed, then the report will come to the 
Congress for authorization, and, as a result of that authorization, 
we would proceed with special works of improvement. 

Senator Youna. I would be interested to know what you are really 
planning to do up there. I have not run across any evidence of it at 
all. Have you ever built any dams up there? 

Mr. Witt. If it is agreeable, I would prefer to have Mr. Dykes, 
who is more directly in charge of that, answer the question. 

Senator Russett. Mr. Dykes, can you answer Senator Young’s 
question? 

Mr. Dykes. Yes, sir. 

The works of improvement under agricultural authorization for 
flood control, Senator Young, involve both the treatment of the 
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watershed and detention structures on the small] tributaries, the litt! 
waters. 

In that way, they do not duplicate the work of the Corps of E: 
gineers, whose work is on the main stream of the rivers and the mai: 
tributaries. 

Agriculture’s program is one of watershed treatment plus th, 
necessary engineering structures, which will protect the alluvial lands 
the flood plain lands, along the little streams. The smaller tributaries 
do not come to the attention of the Corps of Engineers. 

Senator Corpon. Outside of your surveys, what have you done wu; 
there specifically? 

Mr. Dykes. At the present time, we are making a study of t! 
watershed itself. 

Senator Corpon. How long have you been doing that? 

Mr. Wit. It has just started. 

Senator CorpDon, What have you been doing up in that area for th 
last 10 years? 

Mr. Dykes. We have been busy with a conservation program 
cooperation with soil conservation districts under Public Law 46. 

Senator Young. And spending some money with them under thei: 
supervision? 

Mr. Dykes. We spend a considerable amount of money in the soi! 
conservation districts by making staffs available to the districts. Ow 
technicians are available to the districts, for the planning of individual! 
farm-conservation programs. 

But their programs are not flood-control programs, Senator Young 
The work that we have been doing up there so far is conservation not 
flood-control work. 

Senator Russexu. I explained that, Mr. Dykes. Mr. Dykes, | 
might interpolate about the Soil Conservation Service. 

You have been carrying on the ordinary Soil Conservation Servi: 
work all over the United States. 

Mr. Dyxes. That ts correct. 

Senator Russe.y. Your flood-control work is a specialized relatio: 
ship of conservation measures in certain areas, is it not? 

Mr. Dykes. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Russe.i. And it differs considerably from the ordinary 
advisory advice, that you give to all, over the country? 

Mr. Dykes. It does, sir. 

Senator Russet. When a project is authorized for this floo 
control work, you then carry on a certain public-work program ther 
which is financed by the public funds? 

Mr. Dykes. That is correct. 

Senator Russe.ti. And which is entirely different from the ordinary 
soil-conservation work. Has this project of Red River of the North 
been authorized yet? 

Mr. Dykes. No, sir; it is in the survey stage. The survey has 
just started. 

Senator Russe.u. This is a preliminary survey, looking to a sub 
mission to Congress for legislation to authorize the application o 
these intensive methods of the entire watershed to the Red Riv 
of the North? 

Mr. Dykes. That is correct, sir. 
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FLOOD-CONTROL PROJECTS AUTHORIZED BY CONGRESS 


Senator Russeiu. As a matter of fact, only very few of these 
flood-control projects have been authorized by Congress. 

Mr. Dykes. Only 

Senator Russevui. Eleven of them are all that have been authorized 
to date, and these surve ys are looking to adding additional watershed 
projects to that program? 

Mr. Dykes. T hat is correct, sir. 

Senator Russeiyi. And the work that you do on the flood-control 
program, while it is conservation work, is not exactly like your 
ordinary soil-conservation work? , 

Mr. Dykes. That is correct. 

Senator Russeuu. It looks to an over-all watershed improvement? 

Mr. Dykes. And a water-control program from the place that it 
falls, until it gets down to where the Corps of Engineers takes the re- 
sponsibility for its control on the main stems of the rivers. 

Senator Russe... For example, when a project is authorized under 
this flood-control program or watershed program, you go in there and 
do a great deal of work of your own You build small dams and side 
dams, and things of that type? 

Mr. Dykes. That is correct. 

Senator Russe.y. And you work the banks of streams and roads 
to prevent erosion in the tributaries of this watershed? 

Mr. Dykes. That is correct. 

Senator Russevu. And this is financed with Federal funds? 

Mr. Dyxes. That is right. 

Senator Russet,. Whereas, your ordinary soil conservation pro- 
gram is financed by the farms. 

Mr. Dykes. By the people who own and operate the land. 

Senator YounG. The reason for my question a moment ago is that 
[ have never seen any evidence of any money you have ever spent on 
this type of a program on the Red River of the North. 

Mr. Dykes. No, sir; not in the Red River of the North, because 
t is still in the survey stage. 

Senator Youna. Is there any in North Dakota? 

Mr. Dykes. No, sir; there is not. 

Mr. Roserts. Supplementing what you said, Mr. Chairman, the 
surveys themselves are authorized by congressional enactment befor 
they are conducted. Such special authorizations are carried usually 
n flood-control acts 

Based on the reports that are made as a result of those surveys, 
specific authorizations for works of improvement are provided by act 
of Congress usually in flood-control legislation. 

Senator Russevi. Yes. And to prevent confusion with the work 
of the engineers, when an authorization is given for one of these flood- 
ontro!l projects, it does not identify and locate every little dam or 
vork that mav be instant to this area, but it is a blanket authorization 

hich authorizes the Soil Conservation Service to go in and do this 


VOrkK. 
It is really, in effect, in two or three sections, and there, in a modified 
legree, are the modified sections. 
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Gentlemen, I might say, to those of you who have not studied t})\- 
yrogram, there has never been anything like this in all of histo: 
Never have any people of which I have any knowledge, modern 

ancient history, have ever laid out a program as spectacular for t! 
development and conservation for an entire nation as this prog: 
does. 

It is a very long range program. It may last 200 years before 
get down to the last watershed, because it would cost many billions 
dollars. But to complete it is something that you have to appro: 
very slowly, particularly in view of your present limited budget. 

I imagine you could spend $60 or $70 million a year on the proj: 
already authorized if vou had the money, could you not? 

Mr. Wixi. We could spend a good deal more than we are using 
the moment. 

If I may, Senator, I would like to point out that under these wat 
shed programs, there are substantial non-lederal contributions towa 
the total cost of the program. 

Senator Russeiu. Yes; I am well aware of that. I did not mea: 
indicate that every dollar of the program is placed by Federal fun 
But you are authorized to do it with Federal funds. 

Naturally, where the people are willing to cooperate and put up 
half of the money, or any portion of it, they would get priority ov: 
a place where it was altogether Federal activity. 

Mr. Wit. Jn our survey reports, we set forth in each survey report 
the plan for the allocations of cost. 

Generally speaking, in the reports that we are producing now, in 
the over-all, it runs in the order of about 55 to 45, 55 percent Federal! 
and 45 percent non-Federal. In the over-all, that includes everything 
the land treatment as well as the supporting physical structures. 

Senator Russetu. Are not those subject to change, Mr. Will? 

Mr. Witt. Of course, all these reports are subject to modification, 
but that is the general concept that has been followed, and it has 
received acceptance, generally, by the local people. 

Senator Russexu. I understand that, but it is subject to chang 
and, as a matter of fact, they have been changed. 

Mr. Witt. Yes. That explains some of these review resolutions 
we just mentioned. 

Senator Russeuu. All right, sir, you may proceed. 








EXAMINATION AND SURVEY OF WATERSHEDS 


Mr. Witt. Going back to the prepared statement, I will proceed 

The total costs of these surveys will be increased and the start o! 
contemplated operations work on these watersheds will be delave: 
Highly skilled technicians especially trained for survey work will 
lost and cooperative survey activities with State and local people \ 
be disrupted. 

The installation of improvement measures on the 11 authorize: 
watersheds will be further delayed. Watershed lands will be furthe: 
damaged by continued erosion and flooding. The expected protect 
to lands and crops will not be forthcoming and needed crops will | 
damaged or lost. About one-sixth of the authorized programs 
work are now installed. Schedules call for the job to be about on 
half done. Total costs of installations will be increased. Working 
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relationships with concerned farm owners and operators and other 
local cooperators will be disrupted. They are ready and anxious to 
participate at the full rate contemplated by the budget estimate. 

The Department’s assigned responsibilities for work under the 
flood-control acts so greatly exceed the funds that have been made 
available to carry on the work that a serious situation of unbalance has 
developed between progress with major flood-control works and water- 
shed-improvement measures. 

I may say there that the majority of flood-control work we have 
referred to is the work carried on by the Army engineers. 

The Congress has authorized and directed the Department to make 
preliminary examinations and surveys of watersheds or portions of 
watersheds that in total embrace most of the land area of the United 
States and its Territories. 

The Department has attempted to discharge its extensive assign- 
ment for investigation of watersheds and to respond to the demands 
from local people for examination of watersheds with a view to develop- 
ing and recommending watershed improvement operations programs 
as best it could with the means available. 

It was well underway with survey work at the start of the last war. 
During the war this work was shut down. However, the Corps of 
Engineers, which is responsible for investigation of the rivers and 
waterways which flow from these watersheds, continued its survey 
work and today is far ahead of our complementary work on the water- 
sheds. 

Senator ELtenper. At that point, could the Corps of Engineers 
proceed with the work without your completing it? 

Mr. Writ. They have proceeded with their work. It would be a 
better program if the two segments of the program were better 
synchronized as to time. But, actually, they can go ahead. 

Senator ELLENpER. In cases where the Corps of Engineers have 
done their part or suggested their part, how will that affect your 
work as to watersheds that have been already surveyed by the Corps, 
and in which they have made certain recommendations? 


INTEGRATION OF FLOOD-CONTROL PROJECTS 


Mr. Wiru. Well, we, in our survey operation, take into account 
the programs that the corps has set up and has authorized, and we 
work with them in designing our watershed program. 

In some instances, where they have not yet fully installed their 
programs, they have been able to modify their original plan in order 
better to integrate what they are doing into our watershed activities. 

In other words, we do work with them constantly in planning 

ir programs together, so there is integration. 

Senator ELLENDER. Would you say that your work is supplementary 
to theirs? 

Mr. Wii. We say, I think, that the two programs are on a par one 
with the other. 

Senator Russeiyt. They are supposed to be complementary to each 
ther, 

Mr. Witt. They are complementary, one to the other. As a 

itter of fact, in the Department of Agriculture, we feel that ordi- 
rily the program should start on the watershed. That may be a 
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question of opinion, maybe we are overzealous on that pomt. By; 
we do think that way because the water falls on the watershed and i: 
is well to start at that point in your planning of over-all treatment o/ 
the entire job. 

Mr. Russexii. Senator Hayden stated that he wanted to mentiv: 
this matter because he has been the author of the legislation whic, 
required the Corps of Engineers to have a report from the Depa: 
ment of Agriculture of the nature of the watershed affecting the pro- 
posed new dam. 

Senator Cuavez. I do not see how it would work without the 


formation. 
COORDINATION WITH INTERIOR DEPARTMENT 


Senator ELLenpeEr. Is any work such as you do done by the De- 
partment of the Interior? 

Mr. Witt. Not in the over-all sense. They have certain publi 
lands that they manage, and they work very closely with us. 

We are in constant touch with them in planning watershed programs 
where their land is involved. 

Senator Cuavez. The Land Use Division? 

Mr. Wiux. Yes; land use. 

In fact, the way our watershed program works out, the installations 
go in under their supervision, but in accordance with the general 
plan that we in the Department of Agriculture have worked out. 

Senator ELLenver. I thought that they also made surveys private!) 
on lands where some irrigation problems were involved. 

Senator Cuavez. They might, in a way, when they have a rec- 
lamation project. They might deal with private lands, but it woul: 
not be the same kind of function. 

Senator ELLENDER. Then you would say that there is no duplica- 
tion between the work that is done by Agriculture and Interior; js 
that right? 

Mr. Witt. That is right. As a matter of fact, | think that from 
legislative standpoint there is not any duplication and in practice tly 
arrangement is working out very well. We are working with th 
and | believe it is a very workable arrangement. 

Senator Haypen. In any event, the Corps of Engineers or 
Reclamation Service, should consider the watershed, and measu: 
should be taken for the control of floods on the watersheds ahead 
the construction of the dam. 


SOIL CONSERVATION 


Senator ELLENDEeR. Can you tell us briefly where the conser 
tion work leaves off and you start in the surveys. 

As I understand, conservation work, of course, it is primarily to 
conserve and preserve the topsoil. That, of course, is accomplished 
by arresting the water in the rivulets through the farms and farming 
ureas. 

How much of that work is done through soil conservation, that |s 
through cooperation between the farmer and the Government? 

In other words, where do you start in your surveys and where «lo 
they stop their work? 
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Mr. Witu. | think we can describe it this way: that the work you 
mentioned, the so-called regular conservation work that is carried out, 
s done ordinarily, according to land ownerships. 

There would be a farm plan worked out for a certain farm. There 
would be a management program for a block of public land. It is 
by ownership. 

A great deal of the total job is done in that fashion, but in addition 
to what is done there, there are problems that can’t be taken care of 
by the individual farmers. 

There are problems that arise on the watershed because the water- 
shed itself—these problems flow from one farm to another. 

Senator ELLeNpDeER. But still and all, the main purpose is to prevent 
the erosion on the farm, that is, to prevent erosion from water coming 
down the stream. 

Now, where does the erosion take place that you want to try and 
stop through these surveys? That is something that I cannot quite 


grasp. 

Mr. Witt. The erosion may actually take place on that same farm, 
but it is caused by something that happens beyond the boundaries 
f that farm. 

It may be water that a farmer up above is dumping down. 

Senator ELLENDER. Does not the farmer up above do something 
that will prevent the water from coming on the farm below? 

Mr. Witt. He may do something, but many times he doesn’t do 
what is necessary. It is not in his interest to take care of the entire 
problem. 

Then in addition to that, there is the water course itself, the stream 
banks, the road banks. 

Senator ELuenper. I can well understand that. But the objective 
is to prevent the erosion on the farm itself so that the soil will not come 
down and fill these streams going into the Mississippi. It would seem 
that the program should be commenced in the stream that carries 
this sediment down the river. 

Mr. Wii. That is correct, Senator, and much of it is. 

But many times the measures that are necessary would not be 
nstalled by the farmer. He can carry out a program to protect his 
wn farm, but he would not install the physical structures necessary 
to protect alluvial lands a little farther down, maybe a half mile down 
m some other farm. 

The installation might be on his farm, but it would be over and 
beyond what he would normally undertake; what he would ever 
indertake im carrying out his own farm program. 

| should point out this, however: That in our watershed surveys 
our beginning point is the conservation work on the farm. We take 
ul that into account. We do not duplicate that. 

We provide that the farmer will carry out a certain major part of 
what is necessary, and then over and beyond what is necessary there 

these special measures that he installs and the Government would 
ip him install in order to protect the entire watershed as a unit. 

So that these surveys and these watershed programs of ours in the 
Department are fully coordinated and dovetailed in with our regular 
conservation work on the farms. 


85904—51——_25 
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Senator Haypen. It might be distinctly to the interest of on 
farmer to provide drainage to get the water off his land quickly, and 
that water might do damage down below. 

Senator Youna. Oftentimes it does. 

Senator Russe.u. All right, sir, will you proceed with your state- 
ment. 

SURVEY ORGANIZATION AND PROCEDURE 


Mr. Wiiu. Continuing with the statement, Mr. Chairman, we hay, 
tried to plan our over-all activities in harmony with our over-;|! 
assignments. Thus, in view of the large volume of survey work the 
Congress has directed us to do, we have worked to prepare surye\ 
reports on as many as possible of the authorized watersheds. Sinc 
the war we have trained a survey organization and are again well 
along with the survey of a considerable number of watersheds. 

As a means of speeding up the work and of economy in survey work 
we have in many instances grouped a number of contiguous, simila: 
watersheds for survey purposes. As a result the surveys now unde: 
way embrace a large part of the area of the country. 

Under the procedure followed by the Congress, survey reports ar 
prepared by the Department and considered and approved by the 
Congress before operations work begins. 

Thus, in the whole scheme of consideration and improvement of 
watersheds to reduce flood and sediment damage, completion and 
approval of survey reports precedes installation of improvement 
measures on the ground. These reports, in effect, constitute the 
authorizing documents for needed work. 

The Department feels, therefore, that it is most important to pro- 
ceed to the completion stage of survey reports now under way and 
authorized so it can then proceed with the improvement work through- 
out the country in those places where the survey reports show it is 
needed. 

We feel that good progress is being made. Nine watershed survey 
reports have been completed and submitted by the department to 
the Bureau of the Budget this fiscal year for determination as to 
their conformity with the program of the President. 

Seven additional survey reports are in process of review by thi 
governors and by other departments and agencies of the Federal 
Government preliminary to their submission to the Bureau of tl: 
Budget. 

Twenty-one other surveys are sufficiently advanced so it appears 
that reports thereon may be completed in the calendar year 195! 

Still other field surveys are in process in the Arkansas-White Riv: 
Red River area, the Columbia River area, and in the New England- 
New York area, and in a number of other smaller watersheds 
various parts of the country. 


RIVER BASIN SURVEYS COMPLETED 


Senator Russeniv. Could you tell us where those nine watershed: 
are located on which you have completed your reports and submit' 
them to the Bureau of the Budget? 
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Mr. Witt. Yes, sir. They are as follows: Bosque River, in Texas; 
the Grand (Neosho), in Kansas, Missouri, and Oklahoma; the Green 
River, in Kentucky; Little River, in Texas; Pee Dee River, in North 
Carolina; Queen Creek, in Arizona; the Scioto, in Ohio; and the Sevier 
Lake, Utah; and the Sny River, in Illinois. 

The additional ones that I mentioned that have been submitted to 
the governors and other agencies for review are as follows: The 
Brazos, in Texas; Delaware River, in New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Delaware; Pecos, in New Mexico and Texas; the Russian 
River, in California; the Santa Maria, in California; Walla Walla 
River in Washington; the Youghiogheny, in Pennyslvania, Maryland, 
and West Virginia. 

Senator Russe.v. I am just curious to know what happened to the 
Savannah River. There ace a lot of dams down there, the Clark’s 
Hill project. 

Mr. Witt. The Savannah River, Senator Russell, is well along. 
According to our schedule, it is in this other list that I mentioned, that 
we hope to complete in this fiscal year and have ready for the Congress 
for consideration in the next session. 

Senator ELLENDER. That is, if you get the money? 

Mr. Witz. On the basis of the House bill. We would probably be 
able to complete most of these. 

Senator ELLENDER. Do you mean those you have just mentioned? 

Mr. Witu. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Russe.u. | thought you had been working on that Savan- 
nah project for a long time. 

Mr. Witt. We have, and it is nearly completed. It will be com- 
pleted in the matter of a few months. 

Senator ELLENpER. You say that those you have just mentioned 
will be completed even if the House figures are adopted; is that right? 

Mr. Wixi. These that I mentioned. 

However, as I pointed out previously in my statement, the reduc- 
tion in the House bill adversely affects these others, the four that I 
mentioned, plus the seven. 

But in this particular list, it totals about 32. It is our present 
schedule to have those ready for consideration for the Congress in 
the next session. 

Senator ELLENDER. What is your method of making selection of 
which watershed should be surveyed before another? 

Mr. Witt. Of course, the first basis is the authorization of the 
Congress itself for the surveys. 

Senator Ernenper. But the surveys are not specific, are they? 
You are given money and you make your own selection, do you not? 

Mr. Witu. No; the Congress makes specific authorization for the 
survey by watershed. 

However, most of the land area of the country at this time is 
covered by such authorization, and actually we are under way in one 
stage or another with surveys on a very considerable percentage of the 
total land area of the country now. 

Our survey program is substantially well along. 

Senator Russetyt. You may proceed now with your statement 


AMOUNT OF REDUCTION FOR SURVEYS UNDER HOUSE CUT 


Mr. Wii. In view of the defense situation and the need to get 
critical flood water and sediment damage reduction work under way 
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so as to protect crops and lands and increase production, sw 
activities are being concentrated to the extent possible on the com, 
tion of work under way rather than on initiating new surveys 
making the most effective use of trained field technicians while {| 
are still available, and on coordinating surveys with those of ot 
agencies in the major river basins. 


BREAKDOWN OF REDUCTION 


Under the House cut we would apportion $557,000 of the reduc 
to surveys and the balance to works of improvement. 

Senator Russe.ty. Just one moment. There under the House 
you would have to take off $557,000 from your survey work, an 
that would leave you about $2,200,000 vou would take off from work 
actually in progress on these 11 authorized projects; is that right? 

Mr. Witt. That is correct, sir, and that is exactly the same per- 
centage. 

Senator Russet... That is percentagewise? 

Mr. Witu. That is percentagewise. 

Senator Russexy. If that has to stand, Mr. Will, have you give 
any thought to carrying on the survey projects to a little greater 
degree in diminishing your work for the time being? 

Mr. Witt. We have given very serious thought to that, and we 
believe that this is the best course to pursue. 


LOCAL CONTRIBUTIONS ON FLOOD PROJECTS 


As we pointed out, it will have serious repercussions on our surve: 
work, but it will also very seriously affect our works of improvement 


work, and on that we have relations with local people. The loca 
bodies are making contributions. 

They vote their bonds and get all set to go. Then if we pull out 
that disrupts the works of improvement work also. 

Senator Russeuu. I see there is just no comfortable horn to this 
dilemma. It is a sharp on either end. 

Mr. Wiiu. That is right. 

Senator Haypen, Let me ask you this. As a result of the 
we had at the beginning of the Second World War, Congress did not 
make appropriations and your work slackened down. 

Was it necessary to take from your force of experts and technicians 
any great number of people and put them in the armed services’ 

Mr. Witt. Of course, quite a number of them wound up in ‘li 
armed services. Nevertheless, we would have been able to hav 
maintained an effective working force. It would have been a reduc 
force, of course. 

But if I understand your question, I do not believe it was necessary 
to completely close down. 

Senator Haypen. That is what I am getting at. 

Mr. Wit. No, sir; I don’t think it was necessary. 

Senator Haypsn. I know a number of those illustrations in con- 
struction projects where by hindsight we know they could hav: 
as well gone on as not and have the benefit of them, because actual!) 
the manpower and materials did not turn out to be needed in the war. 
We thought they might be. 
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Mr. Wii. Of course, you could work it out with adjustments. 
Avriculture is a big department and it would be possible to make 
adjustments here and there and maintain an effective going organ- 
ization. 

Senator Haypen. That is what I am getting at. 


AMOUNT FOR PERSONAL SERVICES, FLOOD CONTROL 


To just cut it off in pockets like we did on a number of things 
during the war, to my mind that was a mistake. 

Senator Younc. How much of this $8,900,000 out of the budget 
vas for personal services? 

Mr. Wit. Mr. Roberts, do you have that? 

In the surveys I might say that a large part of it is personal services, 
but in the actual work of installations, it is mainly procurements and 
contract work. 

Mr. Roserts. The personal services, Senator Young, in the 
$8.900,000 amounts to $4,678,580. 

Senator Youne. Do you have to apply the 10-percent cut of the 
House in addition to that? 

Mr. Roserts. They have already taken it as the House reduction 
exceeds 10 percent. 

Senator Russexiu. All right, Mr. Will. 

Mr. Wiiu. Proceeding with the statement: 


PROGRAM COORDINATION 


Especial emphasis is being given to program coordination and to 
working with local people in the development of program recommenda- 
tions. Technical conferences have been held in the field and in 
Washington, with representatives of the Department of the Interior, 
the Corps of Engineers, and with various other State and Federal 
wvencies. 

Problems of program integration and of technical approaches have 
been dealt with on a watershed-by-watershed basis. We _ believe 
this has helped to develop a better understanding among agencies 
concerned with watershed problems and programs and a broader 

ognition of the vital importance of watershed protection in the 
conservation of our soil and water resources. 


WATERSHED IMPROVEMENT METHODS 


Watershed improvement measures installed on the 11 watersheds 
ww authorized for operations work by landowners and operators, 
the Department, and other cooperating agencies, are making a direct 
contribution toward assuring immediate increased crop production 
ded in the defense emergency and toward providing a stable 
agricultural producing base for the long pull, as well as toward 
reducing flood-water and sediment damages. 
farm owners and operators and other local interests contribute 
substantially in labor, materials, and structure sites to the work 
and cost of installing measures which make up the program. The 
sures consist of land-use adjustments, revegetation of denuded 
areas, installation of conservation practices, fire protection, improved 
itting and logging practices, construction of supplemental sediment 
and water retarding and gully-control structures, and other similar 


measures, 
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PERCENT OF NON-FEDERAL CONTRIBUTION 


The estimated non-Federal contribution to authorized work for 
which plans have been prepared is running about 40 percent of the 
total and is largely related to those measures where on-site benefits 
accrue, 

Benefits from runoff and water-flow retardation and soil-erosion 
prevention measures consist largely of prevention of flood-water and 
sediment damage to productive agricultural lands, crops, livestock, 
and improvements above the flood-control works on the rivers and 
other waterways constructed by the Corps of Engineers and other 
agencies, and to the improvement of soil fertility and productive 
capacity. They also include protection of downstream reservoirs 
and other works from sedimentation. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF WATER RESOURCES POLICY COMMISSION 


This Department’s contribution to the improvement of watershed 
lands and watercourses helps to implement the recommendations of 
the President’s Water Resources Policy Commission that— 

(1) Watershed management should be included as a principal objective in the 
planning and development of basin programs * * *; and (2) conservation 
storage of floodwaters in the soil, underground, and in surface reservoirs o1 
tributaries and upper reaches of rivers should be a principal factor in the planning 
and development of river basin programs. 


RESTORATION REQUESTED 


We feel it to be in the public interest, from the standpoint of pro- 
tecting our agricultucal peoduction capacity and public investment in 
reservoirs and of contributing to immediate increased production, 
that this item be restored to the amount of the budget estimate, which 
is $8,900,000. 

That is the completion of my statement. 

Senator Russeiit. Thank you very much, Mr. Will. 

We have asked questions here during the course of your statement. 
I do not know whether any of the Senators have any further questions, 
or not. 

If not, we thank you, sir. 

Mr. Witt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russe.t. Mr. Dykes, are you going to present the Soil 
Conservation Service? 

SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 
STATEMENTS OF J. C. DYKES, DEPUTY CHIEF, SOIL CONSERVA- 

TION SERVICE; C. H. DORNY, CHIEF, BUDGET AND FINANCE 

DIVISION, SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE; AND RALPH S&S. 

ROBERTS, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, ACCOMPANIED BY H. Hi. 


BENNETT, CHIEF, SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE, AND M. lL. 
NICHOLS, CHIEF OF RESEARCH, SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


Mr. Dykes. Yes, sir. I would like to insert the justification in the 
record. 
(The justification and classification schedule follow :) 
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SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Elimination of provision requiring that expenditures for research work in the 
Florida Everglades be matched by State or local funds) 


(House hearings, pt. 2, p. 778) 


Page 28, lines 24-25, and page 29, lines 1—4: After the word “installations’’, 
strike out the following language included in the 1951 act but proposed for dele- 
tion in the 1952 budget: “‘and water regulation to conserve ihe soil and reduce 
fire hazards in the Everglades region of Florida, except that expenditures for all 
work in the Everglades region shall be limited to a sum not in excess of funds 
made available for such work by the State of Florida, or political subdivisions 
thereof.” 

The House committee report, page 13, contains the following statement relative 
to this language: 

“The committee has disapproved the proposal contained in the budget to 
eliminate language which requires that expenditures for conservation research 
work in the Everglades region of Florida be matched by State or local funds 
because it is believed that a similar arrangement should be made for all research 
work of this service. The Department is requested to study this matter during 
the next year and to make a special report at the hearings on the 1953 budget.’’ 

rhe present language was originally inserted to provide for work contemplated 
is being of a special character, which was limited to the Everglades region. 
Drainage investigations now being carried on in this area are comparable to 
hose being conducted in other areas where no matching of funds is required by 
aw. In recent years State and local agencies in Florida have been contributing 
approximately 20 times as much to the water regulation work in the Everglades 
region as the Federal Government. Elimination of the proposed matching pro- 
vision would in no way affect the amount being contributed by these agencies 
and would save both the Florida agencies and the Federal Government consider- 
able special reporting and auditing expense. 

In accordance with agreements contained in memoranda of understanding 








State and local agencies in 37 States are directly contributing approximately 
$850.000 in funds. technical assistance. and office space to the performance of 
conservation research work of the Service In addition thev are furnishing 
laboratory facilities, and equipment which makes their total contribution 
rlv as great as the amount being spent by the Federal Government. 
Water CONSERVATION AND UTILIZATION Projects 
House heari: s, pt 2 p. S14 
propriation, 1951 (as reduced under sec. 1214 S185, 500 
I mate, 1952 500, 000 
louse bill, 1952 185, 500 
Reduction of $314.500 below estimate 
Analysis of House action on 1952 budget estimates 
House bill 
Bu t : . ( 
ste Hou ll with t ‘ 
estimate 
ppropriation (reduced by sec. 1214) as shown in budget $185, 500 $185, 500 
y-over balance from prior fiscal year +341, 286 
Total, 1951 appropriatior iS5, 500 526, 786 
ge in 1952 estimate 
recrease due to providing a direct appror tion to the 
General Services Administ n for certain procu 
ment and leasing costs previously paid from this appro- 
ition 900 900 
ease due to anticipated completion of development | 
vork on the Buffalo Rapid on I project, Montana / $314, 500 
$2,500) and on the Buford-Trenton project, North 
Dakota ($44,000) — 46, 500 — 46, 500 
rease for carrying out scheduled land-development 
rk on the Angostura project, South Dakota +20, 614 
provide by direct appropriation in 1942 for project 
sts met in 1951 from prior year balances +341, 286 | 
ral reduction imposed by Hous¢ 203, BE 
500. OOO 185, 5OO i4 in) 


otal, 1952 estimates 
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Page 31, line 5: Strike out “$185,500” and insert in lieu thereof ‘$500,00 
the estimate, or an increase of $314,500. 

The House committee report, page 14, contains the following statement relat 
to this item: 

“The committee recommends $185,500 for this item for 1952, which is $34! 
below the funds available for 1951 and $314,500 below the estimate for | 
The amount recommended is the same as funds available for 1951 exclu 
the carry-over from 1950.” 

The House action reduces by 63 percent the funds available for land lev: 
and other irrigation development work on the five remaining active proj: 
Since three of the projects are almost completed the reduction would proba 
have to be met by drastically reducing operations on the Angostura, So 
Dakota, and the Eden Vallev, Wyo., projects. The present schedule of operat 
provides for completion of these two projects by 1956. These plans have | 
correlated with those of the Bureau of Reclamation which is responsib! 
developing the primary water storage and distribution systems. 

A plan of operations has been established for each of these projects which sc! 
ules engineering surveys, land leveling and farm layout work, constructio: 
irrigation outlets and other control structures, etc., in a pattern which will n 
effectively and efficiently use the specialized skills of the engineering staff a 
operators of heavy earth-moving equipment. This cut in funds would red 
operations to a less efficient level, and would extend the completion dates of 
projects to 1960. 

The development work would be done primarily on Government-owned la 
which cannot be sold until developed for irrigation farming purposes. 1 
reimbursable costs have been set and would not be increased by delay in com; 
tion of the projects. However, management responsibilities and expenses 
tinue whether or not development is actually in progress. Thus, the exter 
of the period of completion of the development program would result in gr 
increasing the nonreimbursable costs to the Government. 








Water conservation and utilization projects 
Increase (+ 4 


decrease 


Estimated Budget 





Standard classification 19% estimate, | House bill H 
; 1952 House bill 
comp | 
“ 1951 
1 2 ‘ 
Personal 
P t positions $5. 100 $2 wo £00, 000 $113, 100 
Pa id temporary positions & 400 AR, 400 15, 000 43. 400 
R cess of 52-week base L. 300 + 30K y 
P sbove basic rates 
i) personal services 2h, MM 204. 700 IOS. 300 156, 200 
Deduct charges for quarters and sul 
nee 24 ux Th 
Net personal services 250, 100 292, 300 102, 900 156, 200 
Travel &, TSS & 500 6, 00 2 TR! 
lransportation of things 5, 000 4, 000 1, OO —3, 500 
Communication services 2. 300 1. 700 1, 00 —800 
tents and utility services 6, 401 6, 400 5, 000 —1, 401 
Printing and reproduction SW) 00 300 —200 
Other contractual services 78, G00 Si. 20 19, 000 —60, 900 
Services performed by other agencies 000 3, 000 1, 000 —2, 000 
Supplies and materials 121, 100 91, 500 33, 000 —&8, 100 
Equipment 13, 300 13, 000 5, 000 —§, 300 
Lands and structures 27, 000 27, 000 10, 000 —17, 000 
Taxes and assessments 400 900 300 100 
Total direct obligations 526, TRH 500, 000 185, 500 —341, 286 | 
195) balance available in 1951 —341, 26 
Reduction pursuant to sec. 1214 +314, 500 


500, 000 500. 000 185, 500 





lotal appropriation or estimate 
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HOUSE ACTION 


Senator Russe.y. I want to congratulate you. You are the only 
man in the Department of Agriculture that 1 know of that was able 
to maintain every dollar of the budget estimate before the House 
committee. 

Senator Cuavez. Perhaps he had better not say too much over 
here. 


RESEARCH WORK IN FLORIDA EVERGLADES 


Senator Russe... He might have done well not to have come here. 

I notice you have a language change here that you are suggesting, 
he requirement that in the Florida Everglades they match the funds 
of the Federal Government. 

Do you think that language would serve the purposes? 

Mr. Dyxes. The original act which provided for a survey of the 
Florida Everglades provided for matching of funds by the State of 
Florida. Florida has alwavs more than matched the Federal costs of 
the surveys of the Everglades through the agencies of the State. 

The Everglades survey, as such, is completed. We are actually 

raged in Florida now in drainage investigations, research work, 
which is quite similar to that that is going on in the other Southern 
States. 

Senator Russeiu. In other words, the unusual aspects of the plans 

the Everglades were matched by the State of Florida. 

Mr. Dyxus. That is correct, sir 

Senator Russe.u. It has gotten down now to where the work is 
comparable to Louisiana and elsewhere; is that not correct? 

Mr. Dyxes. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Russe... And the other States have similar situations, do 
they not? 

Mr. Dykes. Actually, we believe, Senator, that our research costs 
re being matched in the other States by the land and other facilities 
they are providing. 

Under the present language we have had to ask each of a number of 

operating agencies in Florida to give us a certified statement each 3 
months as to how much money they are spending on this kind of work. 

But it gets a little tiresome to them, since they are spending, and 

| continue to spend, in the neighborhood of 20 times what the 


1. 


Federal Government is now spending on the drainage and water 
ntrol works in Florida. 
Senator Russeiu. The State made large sums available for it. 
ir. Dykes. That is correct, sir. 
We think the language could well be eliminated. 
Senator Russeiy. The House did apply a rather drastic reduction 
n the appropriation for water conservation and utilization; is that 
rht? 
\ir. Dykes. Yes, sir; and it affects primarily two projects, one in 
Wyoming and one in South Dakota. 
(he Angostura project in South Dakota and the Eden Valley 
ject in Wyoming are the two. 
While the budget estimate is practically the same as the 1951 
ppropriations, there will not be the carry-over we had available in 
‘51 to permit us to go ahead. 
Senator Russety. What was your carry-over in 1951? 
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Mr. Dykes. $341,286 carry-over, plus the appropriation, which 
gave us a little better than $500,000 for operations this year. 

In the meanwhile, most of the projects were completed. There 
were 19 of these projects originally, and we have been completing 
them as rapidly as possible and selling the land, after dividing it into 
farms as it is prepared for irrigation. We sell the farms directly to 
settlers. 

So we are down to actually where this cut really hits just two 
projects, and it hits them pretty hard. It will delay the completion 
of the projects for an appreciable period of time. 

Senator Russeuu. Are there any other projects being carried out 
with these appropriations, other than the two you indicate? 


COMPLETION OF WATER CONSERVATION AND UTILIZATION PROJECTS 


Mr. Dykes. Yes, sir. There will be a little finish-up work on the 
Buffalo Rapids 1 and Buffalo Rapids 2 and on Buford-Trenton. 

Senator Russetyu. This will not complete the work at Angostura 
and Eden Valley, will it? 

Mr. Dykes. No, sir; it will not. This will mean simply a further 
delay in the completion of the projects. 

Our plans were for the completion of the projects by 1956. 

Senator Russety. What is your estimate of the total cost to com- 
plete these two projects? Will you complete this year the one in 
North Dakota and the two in Montana? 

Mr. Dykes. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russeiy. That leaves these two, then! 

Mr. Dykes. That leaves these two, Angostura and Eden Valley 

Senator Russetyt. What is your estimate of the total cost of t! 
two? 

Mr. Dykes. The current authorization on Eden Valley is right at 
$1,800,000, of which we had expended up to June 30, 1950, $275,000 
approximately ; 

Angostura was authorized at one-million-four-hundred-thousand-odd 
dollars, of which we had expended a little better than $400,000 on Jun 
30, 1950. 

This cut would mean a material reduction in the rate of progress 
It will postpone the completion of these projects and the sale of th 
land developed for irrigation to settlers. 

Senator Russexiu. There is something like $2,500,000 of work stil 
to be done on the two projects; is that right? 

Mr. Dyxes. On the two projects. We planned completion by 195: 
and this will delay jit. 

Senator Russeiy. Will this wind up your projects when we [ints 
these two? 

Mr. Dyxes. This will wind up those authorized at the present 
time, sir. 

Senator Russeii. Are you trying to bring up any more? 

Mr. Dykes. We have no plans for presentation at this tim 
Senator, of any additional projects. These projects, however 
seem to come to life from time to time. 
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BASIC LEGISLATION 


I mean a local group or paper will see the opportunities for irriga- 
tion and make a presentation to the gentlemen in the Congress. 

Senator Cuavez. To their Senators. | 

Mr. Dykes. To their Senators, yes, and their House Members. 

Senator Russe.iu. As a matter of fact, I think this bill originated 
in the Senate, did it not? 

Mr. Dykes. Yes, sir; I believe it did, although I believe that at 
that time Congressman Francis Case was also co-author of the bill. 

We know it as the Wheeler-Case legislation, Senator Wheeler and 
Congressman Case being the sponsors. 

Senator Russeiu. As I recall that bill, it was presented with the 
statement that each of these projects had some particular claim on 
this work. It was something that the Reclamation Service could 
not do, or else special funds had been expended by one of the emer- 
gency departments or agencies we created here during the depression. 

To be quite frank about it, it is a little unusual for the Soil Conser- 
vation Service to be carrying on this work on these reclamation 
projects. 

Mr. Dyxes. That is right, sir; it is unusual and we really came 
into this picture a little late. That is, we came on after this work was 
well started, in 1945. 

Qur responsibility came by transfer, made by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. Formerly it had been handled by the old Farm Security 
Administration. 

The Secretary felt that we were a little better equipped with 
technicians, primarily soils men and engineers. The soils men deter- 
mine the land suitable for irrigation and the engineers actually lay 
out a farm irrigation system that ties on at the point where the Bureau 
of Reclamation delivers the water to the farm, the high point on the 
farm. 

So we have the kind of a program where the Bureau of Reclamation 
has the responsibility for delivering the water and the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service picks it up there and sets up the distribution system. 

Senator Russeiu. | did not mean to interpret that I did not think 
you were thoroughly qualified to do the work, Mr. Dykes, but having 
seen the tendency of most governmental agencies to get everything 
on earth under their own control, I was pointing out to some special 
reason why the Bureau of Reclamation was willing for this work to 
come over. 

FEDERAL PARTICIPATION 


[ assume it was because it would be done on a hundred percent 
Federal appropriation basis a little more easily through your service 
than it could elsewhere. 

Mr. Dyxes. I really do not know the original reason for it. 

Senator Russexv. Is there any Federal contribution? 

Mr. Dykes. Much of it is reimbursable. The people buy the land 
from us. Our part is partially reimbursable and the settlers also re- 
imburse the Bureau of Reclamation for the water that is delivered. 

I say it is primarily reimbursable. I think there will be a charge 
off, of course, if there is a structure having flood control benefits or 
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if there is a certain recreational value. Such benefits would not 
included in the charges made to the irrigation district. 

We sell directly to an individual farmer and we collect from in 
vidual farmers. 

The Bureau of Reclaimation, on the other hand, deals with 
irrigation district, which is that group of farmers which occupies thie 
project lands. 

Senator Russe.y. You have a reclamation project of your own 

Mr. Dykes. That is right. 

Mr. Dorny. Incidentally, I want to point out that the Wheeler 
Case Act has exp'red and no new projects can be originated unde 
that act. 

ANGOSTURA AND EDEN VALLEY PROJECTS 


The Angostura and Eden Valley projects were both reauthoriy 
by special legislation, and they provide in those acts the amount 
is rexmbursable—that must be paid by the farmers. 

Senator Russeity. We had a little flurry about it on the floor 
think Senator O’Mahoney had the bill in charge. 

Are you doing that work by force account, or by contract? 
Mr. Dykes. We are doing it by contract primarily, Senator. F\ 
account is used for a little clean-up work which you cannot do ye: 

well by contract. But most of it is done by contract. 

We let a contract for land leveling, for example; we let a cont: 
for the laying out of the irrigation ditches on a number of tracts 
certain times. 

The contracts are mostly for the dirt moving work. 

Senator Russett. What is the average size of the contract 
dollars? 

Mr. Dyxss. I really could not tell you that offhand. 

Can you give us that, Mr. Dorny? 


BUFORD-TRENTON PROJECT 


Mr. Dorny. No, but the Buford-Trenton, which was the las‘ 
was around $65,000. 
Mr. Dykes. I guess that is about right. 


ECONOMY IN MAINTAINING OPERATING SCHEDULE 


Senator Russe.u. The thing I was getting at is that if we did s 
it down as far as time is concerned, would there be a loss thi 
There would not be any loss there so far as the actual completio: 
the work is concerned, of course, but will there be a loss at the 
you start getting in your revenues? 

Mr. Dyxes. That is correct, sir. And, of course, the longer p 
we have to use the funds the greater the charges are against it. 1 mea 
it costs something in supervisory and administrative personnel | 
year to spend the money. There are accounts to be kept, and tha! 
sort of thing. The nonreimbursable costs would naturally go up |! 
this program is not carried out by 1956 and it is necessary to ext 
it to 1960. 

There would be four additional years of supervising of the tech: 
work, doing the accounting, payrolling personnel, and that so: 
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thing. It is hard to estimate the percentage of increase, but we do 
know that it would be a more costly operation. 

Senator Russe vu. Under that theory, we would save money just 
appropriating $2,500,000 now. ; 

Mr. Dykes. That might, on the other hand, put a little too much 
pressure on us if we had to move it along that fast. 


STATUS OF ANGOSTURA PROJECT 


Mr. Dorny. I might explain that the Angostura project has the 
irrigation water available. The Bureau of Reclamation has com- 
pleted the dam—the water-impounding structure —and has completed 
the canal to deliver the water to the project. 

[ was on that project last summer. The development work is 
closely scheduled. The movement of survey crews, clearing crews, 
land-leveling crews, and crews to mark out the farm-unit boundaries 
and set in the irrigation structures and ditches, is all scheduled and 
the project staff is set to operate at the most efficient rate. 

The schedule as set up is the most efficient operating schedule. If 
vou reduce it we can still carry on, but it will be a little more costly 
to the Government. 


MAINTENANCE OF ACCOUNTS 


Senator Russeuu. As it is now, vou have a special set-up in the 
Soil Conservation Service to handle the accounts of the individual 
farmers who acquire these lands. 

Mr. Dykes. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Russexiu. Is not there some reclamation project here that 
you could get to handle that for vou, to keep the Soil Conservation 
Service out of the business of keeping accounts on these scattered 
farmers out there on those projects? 

Mr. Dyxes. Well, sir, mavbe somebody could be persuaded to do 
it. Interior’s business is with districts, not with individuals. 

Senator Russeiy. I do not mean to turn it over to Interior, but they 
do not deal with the farmers and they would have to set up another one 
that would be equivalent of yours. 

But [ mean where the Interior Department already has a set-up 

Do they have a reclamation project in connection with this Ango- 
stura project? 

Mr. Dykes. Yes, sir; there is a reclamation project in connection 
with each one. 

Senator Russert. Why cannot vou get that reclamation project to 
get to handle these accounts? The Soil Conservation Service really 
has no business in there on a 30-year basis handling those accounts. 

| suppose there cannot be many of them. 

Mr. Dykes. No, sir. 


LOANS 


Mr. Dorny. We have discussed the possibility of having it handled 
through the Farmers Home Administration. 

Senator Russeiu. They are in that business while the Soil Conserva- 
on Service is not in the business of lending money. 


T 
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Mr. Dorny. There are no farms being sold on the Angostura proj- 
ect yet. It is still in the development stage. 

Mr. Dykes. The Senator is talking about the old projects. 

Senator Russe.u. I am talking about just the general principle of 
the Soil Conservation Service being in the collection business and han- 
dling these accounts. 

It would seem to me that they ought to make some deal in the 
Department to let either the Farmers Home Administration handle 
it, or get some reclamation project to do it that is adjacent to these 
dams. 

Mr. Dyxes. I do not think the reclamation projects could do it, 
because they are in no better shape to do it than we are. In fact, we 
have a better set-up than they do because we do have technicians in 
the districts who will be there for a period of years. 

Senator Cuavez. And you deal with the same individual farmers, 

Mr. Dykes. And we deal with the same individual farmers. We 
get the problem of technical assistance, as each of these farmers works 
with us at least 3 or 4 or 5 vears. 

Most of them were dry-land farmers, you see, and they are doing 
irrigation for the first time. We provide them with technical assist- 
ance during 3 to 5 years to get them started as irrigation farmers. 

Senator Russeiy. Do you not do that on reclamation projects with 
which you have no direct relation? 

Mr. Dykes. Yes; where there are soil conservation districts, we 
do sO. 

Senator Russet. The Farmers Home Administration would be 
the people more logical to do that, it would seem to me. 

Mr. Dykes. We have discussed the possibility with them. We 
have talked with them about the possibility of their assuming the 
collection responsibilities. 

It so happens that these projects all fall within the plains area. 
We handle all of them out of one regional office. The collections are 
all handled out of the one regional office and we actually have one man 
who is responsible for the collections located at our regional office in 
Lincoln, Nebr. 

The expense isn’t great but there is this job of the technicians doing 
the necessary contact work if the buyer doesn’t come in with his 
check on time. 

This man who is responsible does ask the local technician out there 
who is working with the buyer on his conservation and irrigation 
problems, “Can’t you get John Jones to pay his note?” 

Senator Russe.tu. They promote a lot of good will in line with their 
work. 

Mr. Dykes. That is right. 

Senator Russe.v. Is there anything else you have, Mr. Dykes? 


STAFFING OF NEW LAND CONSERVATION DISTRICTS 


Mr. Dyxes. I would like to mention one other matter, and that is 
the language of the House report, which leaves us in a slight dilemma 

That is under “Salaries and expenses,’’ down toward the bottom of 
page 13. It states: 

In view of the 150 new soil conservation districts added during the current 
fiscal year and the prospect of additional 150 districts in the year 1952, the com- 
mittee strongly supports the amount approved. 
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That is the total that we asked for. 

But now this next sentence is the one that puts us into a dilemma. 

It ean be expected that additional funds required to staff the new districts 
can be obtained by reductions in research and other programs financed from this 
appropriation. 

I would like to point out to you, sir, if I may have the privilege, that 
the other two items included under this one appropriation are the 
research item, which is $1,489,000, and the land utilization project 
item for the management of the 74 projects and the continued develop- 
ment of them, $1,212,000. 

Now, it would be utterly impossible, if we took all of the appropri- 
ations for research and for the land utilization projects to staff these 
new districts comparable to the way districts have been staffed in 
the past. 

We are a little bit at a loss, Mr. Chairman, to know just exactly 
what we should do under this language 

Senator Russe.u. You do not consider that a mandate, do you? 

Mr. Dykes. No, sir; we -don’t consider it a mandate. But it does 
leave us in the position of having to face the House committee, and 
if we are asked, ‘‘What did you do about it?” we are going to be some- 
what at a loss for an answer. 

We certainly believe very strongly that we are not spending too 
much money for research at this time, and certainly that we are not 
spending too much money on the land utilization projects at this 
time. 

LAND UTILIZATION PROJECTS 


Senator Russe... We will take into consideration at this time the 
land utilization projects, Mr. Dykes. 

From my knowledge of operation of the Soil Conservation Service, 
I think it would be absolutely impossible to finance the professional 
staffs of the new districts out of funds made available for land utiliza- 
tion. 

Mr. Dyxegs. It certainly would. 

Senator Russe.i. Your research work still has thousands of 
problems that are not solved, and your land utilization has some 
projects which are almost a national disgrace. 

Mr. Dykes. We admit it, sir. 

Senator Russeiy. You have these lands that have belonged to 
the Federal Government and you are not doing as much conservation 
work on them as the farmer has done on his land, who owns land 
right next to them, under these appropriations that you have had 
from Congress for the last several years. 

Mr. Dyxes. That is correct. 

Senator RusseLt. You cannot explain to a man that this is a 
different bureau in the Department of Agriculture when he has people 
shouting to him that he has to put in these practices and improve his 
land and he goes ahead and does it, and right across the road from him 
s one of these land utilization projects where the whole thing is going 
to pot because Congress has not appropriated money to carry on the 
work, 

You certainly cannot take it out of land utilization. 
Mr. Dyxes. No, sir. 
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Senator Russety. The only way to do it would be absolutely 
let the whole thing deteriorate to nothing, because it is going doy 
now with the farms that you have. 

We will think about that when we come to writing the report. 

Mr. Dykes. We appreciate it very much. 


ESTIMATED COST OF STAFFING NEW DISTRICTS 


Senator ELLenper. Have you estimated the cost required to do 
this? 

Mr. Dyxegs. It would cost at the rate of staffing of the last fisea| 
year, something in excess of $6 million, Senator. 

Senator ELLENDER. $6 million? 

Mr. Dyxes. That is correct, sir. 

In other words, a little better than $20,000 per district has been 
the cost of our staffing up to the present time. 

You see, we have less than $3 million in these two items, yet tly 
House has seemingly expected that we could find the money withi: 
these other items to staff the new districts. 

Senator ELtenpER. And the arrount of money in these two items 
aggregates a little over $2 million; is that right? 

Mr. Dykes. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. And you are expected to pay for $6 million 
worth of work with it? 

Mr. Dykes. In the first place, we cannot afford to reduce the staff 
for research or land utilization and there is not enough money. If we 
took it all we could not staff the new districts at the rate that they 
have been staffed in other years. 

Senator Russeuui. Of course, in the case of a small sum of $200 
thousand, I imagine you could squeeze that out of research appropria- 
tions. 

But that would be disadvantageous in the long-run aspects of th 
whole program. 

Did you ask the Budget for any more money for personnel to stati 
these new districts? 

Mr. Dykes. Yes, sir; we did. 

Senator Russetyt. How much did you ask them for? 

Mr. Dykes. Mr. Dorny has the figures. 

Mr. Dorny. There was a supplementary estimate submitted that 
was outside of the budget ceiling. I think Mr. Roberts or Mr. Whee! 
probably have it. 

Senator Russe.u. I think perhaps you might be able to get th 
money for these new districts from the other districts. 

Mr. Dykes. That is the only thing we can do, Senator. We | 
just have to spread personnel a little thinner. 

Senator Russe.ty. That is the only way that I can see you can 
handle it. I know you cannot take it out of research or land utiliza 
tion. I know a great deal about this land-utilization project. 

The land was largely submarginal acquired by the Government a! 
some time or other and the Government should have demonstrat: 
what could be done with conservation on the land. 

But instead of doing that they have let them run down while trying 
to encourage the people all around there to build up the lands. 
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ORIGINAL BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Mr. Roserts. In answer to vour question, Mr. Chairman, about 
what the Department requested of the Budget Bureau, the Budget 
Bureau gave us a ceiling for the 1952 budget and stated their policy in 
a letter indicating that this program was not to be increased. 

However, as we sent forward our Department estimates, we recom- 
mended that they reconsider that determination and include $3,300,000 
for the new districts. 

Senator Russei.. I doubt very much that we could get you an 
increased appropriation. 

But as far as I am concerned, as one member of this committee, 
| would suggest that you go as far as you can on spreading your work 
thinner. 

Mr. Dyxes. We will do our very best, Senator. 

[t was not our intention, of course, to ask for new money in raising 
this point, but the language in the report did leave us in a bit of a 
dilemma. 

Senator Russeiu. If you cannot save anything out of those two, 
I would like to have somebody point out just how you can save it out 
of the land utilization projects. 

Mr. Dykes. We would, too. 


RECEIPTS FROM LAND UTILIZATION PROJECTS 


Senator Younc. Have you raised the rents on your grazing lands? 
Mr. Dykes. Have we raised the rents? 
Senator Youna. Yes 
Mr. Dykes. Well, within the last 3 or 4 years; yes, Senator. 
We operate on a sliding scale according to the price of beef at the 
arket. So as beef prices have gone up over the last 3 or 4 years, we 
iarge a little more for the grass. 
Senator Russe.iu. If you put it on beef prices, you ought to be 
le to about double your grazing fees. 
Mr. Dykes. I suspect it is a little more than double in some places, 
senator. 
Senator Youna. Is that money recovered to the Treasury directly? 
\ir. Dykes. Yes, sir. 
Senator Younc. About how much does that amount to? 
\ir. Dykes. In the past year the receipts were a little better than 
lion dollars from these land utilization projects. 
However, deducting the 25 percent that we paid out to the counties 
which the projects are located, we covered into the Treasury some- 
thing in excess of three-quarters of a million dollars. 
Senator Russe.y.. How about timber sales? 
Mr. Dykes. That is included. 
Senator Russet. Do you mean the $750,000 includes grazing fees? 
Mr. Dykes. That includes grazing fees and the timber; yes, sir. 
That is the total fees; 1 am SOrry, Senator Young. We can break 
t down for you. 
The grazing was $669,000, and the timber sales $150,000. That 
was for 1949, the calendar year 1949. We don’t have the information 
these notes for 1950. 
Senator Russeii. Would it be larger? 
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You ought to be able to give us the year 1950 if you run on 4 
calendar-year basis. 

Mr. Dyxes. Of course, this was prepared for the House prior io 
Christmas and we can bring it up to date for you now, Senator. 

Mr. Roserts. I have the total here. 

Mr. Dyxes. That is $1,021,000, isn’t it? 

Mr. Roserts. It was $1,021,430 in fiscal year 1951 and $1,017,149 
in fiscal year 1950. 

I do not have immediately available the breakdown of those two 
figures between timber sales and grazing, but I imagine it would be 
about the same percentage, the same proportion as Mr. Dykes has 
given. 

Senator Russetu. That is the total—25 percent of that goes to the 
county; is that right? 

Mr. Dykes. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rozerts. $766,000 went to the general funds of the Treasury 
in 1951, and $762,000 in 1950. 


AMOUNT FOR LAND UTILIZATION 


Senator Russe.ty. How much in the land-utilization appropriation’ 
About $1,250,000? 

Mr. Dyxes. $1,212,000 for 1952. 

Senator Russeuu. Are there any further questions, gentlemen? 

Senator Haypen. I just wanted to ask this: 

Where you have completed the project and you sold the land and 
there are settlers on the land, they are genearlly prospering, are they 
not? 

Mr. Dykes. They are doing all right, Senator Hayden. They like 
it very well, and they are not leaving very fast, either. 

That is in contrast with some of our old reclamation projects, that 
these people are staying. 

Senator Haypen. The saying in the West 3 years ago was that it 
took three crops of settlers to make a farm. 

Mr. Dykes. Yes, sir; three generations of settlers to make a 
farmer. 

Senator Haypen. But if you can get somebody who is not a farmer 
and get him on the land, and he sticks, you have accomplished some- 
thing over what the situation used to be. 

Mr. Dykes. I would like to say most of these settlers were farmers, 
but they were dry-land farmers and not irrigation farmers. 

Senator Haypen. They had to learn a new art. 

Mr. Dyxes. That is right, the application of water to crops and 
the growing of crops under irrigation. 

Senator RusseLty. Mr. Dykes, in reflecting on those figures that 
Mr. Roberts gives down there, I am frank to say that I do not believe 
you are increasing your fees for grazing as much as you should. You 
collected a slightly smaller amount in 1950 than you did in 1949, if | 
understood the figures correctly, and certainly the way beef has 
gone up here lately, you would have been justified in increasing 
those fees by 25 or 30 percent. 

Mr. Dyxes. Of course, these are contracts that we negotiated prior 
to July 1, 1950. The money will be collected during this year. 
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And, of course, those contracts were negotiated not on June 30, 
as you know, Senator, but in the month of May or June, before Korea 
to ' came along. 

Sir, there has been no reflection of the increased costs of beef at the 
present moment in the yearly grazing fee that we charged in this last 
fiscal year. 

19 Senator Russet. I think, then, that your next return would show 
a substantial increase, would it not? 

Mr. Dyxes. I would expect it to be up some; yes, sir. 

Senator Russe.u. | am going to try to bear that in mind next year 
and see about that. 

Senator Ettenper. He has a very good memory. 

Mr. Dykes. Yes. 


POSITIONS ELIMINATED UNDER HOUSE BILL, BUREAU OF PLANT INDUSTRY, 
SOILS AND AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING 


Senator Russe.u. Pursuant to a question yesterday by Senator 
Cordon regarding personnel of the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, 
and Agricultural Engineering which would be eliminated in the fiscal 
) year 1952 under the House bill, the following information has been 
submitted and will be inserted in the record at this point: 
(The information referred to is as follows:) 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR 1952 


MONDAY, JULY 9, 1951 
Unirep Strates SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess in room F-—37, 
the Capitol, Hon. Richard B. Russell (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Russell, Hayden, Chavez, and Young. 


PRODUCTION AND MARKETING ADMINISTRATION 
CONSERVATION AND Use or AoricutruraL LAanp REesourcESs 


STATEMENTS OF G. F. GEISSLER, ADMINISTRATOR, PRODUCTION 
AND MARKETING ADMINISTRATION; HAROLD K. HILL, DEPUTY 
ADMINISTRATOR, PRODUCTION AND MARKETING ADMINIS- 
TRATION; R. P. BEACH, BUDGET OFFICER, PRODUCTION AND 
MARKETING ADMINISTRATION; RAUB SNYDER, ASSISTANT 
ADMINISTRATOR FOR PRODUCTION; H. LAURENCE MANWAR- 
ING, DEPUTY ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR FOR PRODUCTION ; 
CHARLEY MAYS, DIRECTOR, ACP BRANCH; LAWRENCE MYERS' 
DIRECTOR, SUGAR BRANCH; ELMER KRUSE, ASSISTANT AD- 
MINISTRATOR FOR COMMODITY OPERATIONS; ROY W. LEN- 
NARTSON, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR FOR MARKETING; 
EARL R,. GLOVER, ASSISTANT TO ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR 
FOR MARKETING; K. A. BRASFIELD, CONTROLLER, CCC AND 
DIRECTOR, FISCAL BRANCH, PMA; GEORGE DICE, SPECIAL 
ASSISTANT TO ADMINISTRATOR, PRODUCTION AND MARKET- 
ING ADMINISTRATION; AND RALPH S. ROBERTS, DIRECTOR 
OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 


SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS 


Senator Russeitit. The committee will come to order. 

We have reached the item in the bill dealing with the conservation 

ul use of agricultural land resources. Are you going to present this, 
Mr Geissler? 

Mr. Getssier. Yes. 

Senator Russeiu. Very well, sir. 

Mr. Getsster. We have a statement today covering several items. 
Shall I present the entire statement? 

: Senator Russexiu. Yes. 
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(The justification statement follows :) 
CONSERVATION AND USE oF AGRICULTURAL LAND RESOURCES 


(House hearings, pt. 1, p. 538) 


Appropriation, 1951 (as reduced under sec. 1214)______......-.-- $256, 500, 000 
Estimate, 1952 285, 000. 000 





pg RI ee ee RS SL ES 256, 500, 000 
(Reduction of $28,500,000 below estimate.) 
Analysis of House action on 1952 budget estimate 
House | 
| Budget esti- | compare 





House bill 




















| mate | with bu 
| estimat 
| } 
1951 appropriation (reduced by sec. 1214) as shown in budget | $256, 500,000 | $256, 500,000 |... 
Additional borrowing from Commodity Credit Corporation | | 
for purchase of advance conservation materials for 1951 pro- 
gram apatites ons suitaethinawbengtted a +25, 750, 000 |...... 
otal, 1951 appropriation .......................-.....-.| 266, 500, 000° 282, 250, 000 
Changes in 1952 estimates: 
Increase to assist farmers in carrying out additional soil- | 
conservation practices in accordance with the advance — $28, 500, 00 
authorization of $285,000,000 carried in the 1951 General 
Appropriation Act S..5ay P +28, 500, 000 |... 
General reduction imposed b y TT TORE, ee: paoan — 25, 7 





































rotal, 1952 estimates_.......... ES —————— 28, 5 





(P. 31, line 18; p. 33, line 4) 


1. Page 31, line 18: Appropriation for fiscal year 1952, strike out “$256,500,000 
and insert in lieu thereof ‘“‘$285,000,000,” the estimate, or an increase 
$28,500,000. 

Of the $256,500,000 made available by the House, $231,250,000 is for assista: 
to farmers in carrying out approved conservation practices under the 1951 : 
cultural conservation program and for advances of conservation materials a 
services under the 1952 agricultural conservation program. The budget estima 
included $259,750,000 for that purpose. 

The 1951 Appropriation Act contained an authorization for a 1951 progr 
amounting to $285,000,000, including administration. The House comm 
report, page 14, contains the following statement relative to the appropriatio: 
1952: 





“In approving funds for 1952 at the amount available after the Preside 
reduction of last year, a majority of the committee believes that sufficient fu 
will be available to meet that part of the announced program which has b 
accepted and acted upon by the farmers participating in the program. The c 
mittee considers the amount announced last year as a flat commitment, howe 
and, to the extent that funds have been committed and the program acted uy 
within the limits of such announcement, additional amounts may be made a\ 
able from the Commodity Credit Corporation as provided by law to carry out 1 
Government’s obligation. Doubtiess, the effect of this action will be evid 
the time of Senate action and should be taken into consideration in fixing the 
final program to be announced next year.” 

The maximum amount which may be borrowed from the Commodity Cr 
Corporation during any fiscal year is $50,000,000. It was necessary to incr 
the borrowing in 1951 by $25.750.000 (to a total of $40,750,000) to offset th: 
pursuant to section 1214 of the 1951 General Appropriation Act, so that 
Government could meet its commitments under the 1950 program in full a 
have sufficient funds for advance purchases of conservation materials and servi 
to be used in connection with the 1951 program. 

With the reduction proposed in the House bill, borrowing the maximum amo 
authorized from the Commodity Credit Corporation ($50,000,000) during 
fiscal year 1952 would not be sufficient for advance purchases of conservat 
materials and services. It is estimated that $64.9 million will be required dur 
the fiscal year 1952 for this purpose for the 1952 program. This is $2,250,000 
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more than the amount which would be available, including borrowings from the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, as shown below: 


1952 appropriation as proposed in House bill___---- : $256, 500, 000 
tepayment of loan from CCC obtained in fiscal year 1951 (the re- 
mainder of the $40,750,000 borrowed in 1951 was repaid from 


prior-year unobligated balances) ___ - dnp hs ap lghe,« _ —23, 750, 000 
National, State, and county committee expenses____-- .... —25, 250, 000 
Net program funds available__....._____- sii cestus 90880 660 

1951 program commitments out of 1952 appropriation.._...._.... 194, 869, 599 


Balance available for advance purchases of conservation 


materials and services for 1952 program ___ 12. 630, 401 
Estimated amount required for advance purchases of conserva- 

tion materials and services for 1952 program _-_-______- ey 64, 880, 401 

Additional amount required : 52, 250, 000 


Amount which can be borrowed from CCC in 1952_. ; 50, 000, 000 
Reduction necessary in advance purchases of conservation 
materials and services for 1952 program -__ é 2, 250, 000 


2. Page 33, line 4: Advance authorization for crop year 1952 program—strike 
out “$225,000,000”’ and insert in lieu thereof ‘‘$285,000,000,”’ the estimate, or an 
increase of $60,000,000. 

The House action in reducing the amount of the authorization for the 1952 
agricultural conservation program would not permit a program at a level con- 
sidered reasonably safe in view of the heavy demands being made upon the 
Nation’s agricultural resources. 

Current production requirements and those anticipated in the future call for 
levels of production never before reached—production that is too high from the 
standpoint of good land use and conservation. The pressure of these production 
demands means that it would not be possible, for the present, to achieve a proper 
balance between soil-conserving and soil-depleting crops and to place desirable 
emphasis on grassland farming. 

Very little additional acreage of good cropland is available, but the emergency 
requirements arising from the international situation, combined with continued 
population increases in the United States, are and will continue to place heavier 
demands on our topsoil that produces food, feed, and fiber. Major production 
increases, therefore, must come from more intensive farming of present cropland. 
It will be necessary during the current period of high-level production to stress 
he use of practices which will sustain or increase yields per acre and those which 

| tend to minimize reduction in production capacity. 

It is strongly recommended that the authorization for the 1952 agricultural 
conservation program be restored to the level recommended in the budget esti- 
mate in order to provide the assistance required to assure the performance of 
conservation practices to the extent and in the volume required to at least prevent 
a decline of production capacity in the face of greater production needs 

Mr. Getsster. The first item is conservation and use of agricul* 
tural land resources. 

We are asking that an appropriation of $285,000,000 be made for 
the agricultural conservation program as authorized by the Congress 
in the General Appropriation Act of 1951. 

The House bill provides an appropriation of $256,500,000 against 
this authorization. Of this amount, $218,619,599 would be required 
to meet the Government’s commitments to farmers cooperating in 


the 1951 program, including $23,750,000 to repay part of the loan 
from the Commodity Credit Corporation for purchase of conservation 
materials and services furnished farmers in lieu of cash assistance 
during the period January 1 to June 30, 1951, and $25,250,000 for 
operating expenses in connection with the 1951 and 1952 programs 
during the fiscal year 1952. This would leave only $12,630,401 for 
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purchasing conservation materials and services to be furnis! 
farmers cooperating in the 1952 program during the period Janua: 
to June 30, 1952. 


BORROWINGS FROM COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 


Senator Russeity. Mr. Geissler, how much was the total amo 
that was borrowed this year? Was it $30,000,000 some? 

Mr. Getsster. $40,750,000. 

Senator RusseLu. You are preparing to repay $23,000,000. 
did you decide on that amount? 

Mr. Beacn. That is the amount we will have to repay out of |! 
1952 funds. The residual part of it was paid out of accumula: 
balances—unobligated balances of prior-year funds. 

Senator Russe.iu. In other words, the $23,750,000 together wii! 
the residual balances would liquidate the entire obligation of 
PMA to the Commodity Credit Corporation? 

Mr. Beacn. That is correct, it has been liquidated as of July | 

Senator Russet. We want to carry out the direction of Cong: 
contained in the 1951 act. It is also important that we have eno 
money available to carry on the program next vear. Is it necessa 
that all of those funds be repaid? Could we pay $15,000,000 o! 
and carry the rest of it over and still have ample funds to take ca: 
of the anticipation program, purchase of materials, and services? 

Mr. Guwisster. It works about like this: You see, our borrowing 
authority is limited to $50,000,000. 

Senator Russxiy. I understand that. 

Mr. Gxrsstzr. If you have to borrow to repay you reduce 
borrowing authority available for use in that fiscal year. So it con 
out six of one and half a dozen of the other. 

Senator Russziit. What I was disturbed about is the difficult) 
have of securing appropriation at the present time, and if we we 
raise this figure to the full $285,000,000 it would, of course, gr 
increase the danger of having the whole amendment rejected. 

Mr. Gztsstzer. Yes. 

Senator Russeiu. I thought if we could carry on the program, | 
the farmers in full and carry over part of the obligations throug! 
Commodity Credit Corporation until the next year it might be help! 

Mr. Getsster. Our position, Mr. Chairman, is that at the end o 
1951 program on December 31 of this year, we will have 
$12,630,000 of the 1952 appropriation available for use in the 
program. 

Senator Russetyt. How much? 

Mr. Getsster. This figure of $12,630,000. We will have ou 
borrowing authority to use in the first half of the next program 

Senator Russe.y. Yes; but you never do use all of that borrow 
authority, Mr. Geissler, and that is why I was suggesting tha‘ 
might carry over part of this. 

Mr. Getsster. We did not use it in the past, Senator Russell, !e- 
cause we had greater unobligated balances and used them. But o 
conservation materials program has been enlarging every year 
estimates now indicate that our conservation materials program 
the first 6 months of the next. program year will run $60,000,000 o: 
$62,000,000. By borrowing to the full amount of our authority 
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with this $12,000,000 available in the 1952 appropriation, we can 
finance it next year, but of course it will mean that we will have to 
borrow the full amount around the Ist of January and repay with 
interest when the next year’s appropriation becomes available. 

Senator Russet. What rate of interest do you pay the Commodity 
Credit: Corporation? 

Mr. Bracu. One and a quarter percent. 

Senator Russeiy. Well, I, of course, want to see that the Govern- 
ment’s obligations are discharged. I think it is the general sense of 
this committee that this conservation and use program should not be 
abandoned or unduly handicapped. But if we could meet our obli- 
cations to the farmers and have adequate funds to fulfill the author- 
ization for purchasing of conservation materials, and at the same 
time reduce such appropriation by $10,000,000 by using the borrowing 
power to the fullest extent I think it would be very helpful to us. 

Mr. Gersster. Very frankly, it comes down to this, that at the 
end of this year with our borrowing authority and this balance we 
can finance the conservation program by using the full amount of 
our borrowing authority, and it will not hurt the program. I think 
the question that has to be resolved is whether we want to borrow 
that amount and pay the full interest on it and take it out of next 
year’s appropriations or whether we should have a greater appro- 
priation this year. 

Senator Russe.u. We might come out better paying that 1\ per- 
cent interest for 6 months than to lose the whole appropriation. 

\ir. Beacu. I am just advised that the interest rate was increased 
as of July 1 to 1% percent. 

Senator Russexu. | still say that it would be better to pay 1} 
percent interest on $15.000.000. $20,000,000. or $30.000.000 than it 
would be to fail to adequately take care of this program, but we will 
consider that in the marking up. 

Mr. Gerssuer. I would like to point out that if that happened 
next year our borrowing authority 

Senator Russe... I do not want you to consume it at all. | 
thought perhaps if you had as much as $20,000,000 or $25,000,000 of 
our borrowing authority available that that would carry you though. 
| do not want to get up to the $50,000,000. 

Mr. Beacu. May | interpose there? 

Senator Russevv. Certainly. 

Mir. Beacn. We are right up to the $50,000,000, Mr. Chairman 

Senator Russexiu. | understand. 

Mr. Beacnu. For the reason that there was a cut made last year 
inder section 1214 of the general appropriation act, which caused us 
to increase our borrowing. That had to come out of 1951 funds. 
he 1952 funds are being charged for the reduction in the appropria- 
tion from the authorization, and our borrowings were built up to a 
total of $50,000,000 to enable us to carry out the authorization by 
the Congress. That borrowing will be necessary in January 1952 to 
finance the advance purchase of conservation materiais for the 1952 
rogram, and we will have to carry that loan for the first 6 months 
of the calendar year. Then it will be necessary to have appropria- 
tions in June of that year to pay back that $50,000,000; otherwise 
we would have to cut back on the program to farmers. We have no 
leeway beyond that point. 
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Mr. Roserts. Is that because you would have to pay interest for 
an ensuing year for any balance unpaid next year? 

Mr. Beacnu. It is not the interest item, but we would have to pay 
the $50,000,000 that we borrowed in January from next year’s funds, 
Mr. Roperts. I was wondering why you had to have it in June. 
Mr. Beacu. July 1, when the appropriation would be available. 

Mr. Roserts. But the implication was that you had to have it in 
June. You could repay that loan at any time that the appropriation 
was available for the fiscal year 1953? 

Mr. Beacn. Yes. 

Mr. Roserts. Based on the justification note, page 2, it looks like 
you would be short $2,000,000 to $3,000,000 in the amount necessary 
to advance for materials on the 1952 crop program. 

Mr. Beacnu. Correct. 

Mr. Roserts. Assuming that you used the full $50,000,000. 

Mr. Beacu. Correct. 

Mr. Roserts. So that it seems to me, to answer the chairman's 
question, that an increase of the $256.5 million to somewhere in thy 
neighborhood of $259 million or $260 million, if interest has to be met, 
would still enable you to meet commitments on this year’s program 
and make necessary advances on next year’s program. 

Mr. Geisster. By using the full borrowing authority. 

Senator Russett That was the question I was asking, and if \ 
got as much as $270,000,000 it would enable you to meet it, and you 
would not be compelled to utilize all of the borrowing capacity. 

Mr. Geisster. That is right. 

Mr. Breacu. Exactly. 

Senator Russeuu. All right, Mr. Geissler, you may proceed. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR 1952 PROGRAM 


Mr. Getssier. It is anticipated that hundreds of thousands of 
farmers will wish to carry out their conservation practices during the 
first 6 months of the 1952 program, as has been true in past years 
and it is estimated that $64,880,401 will be required for furnishing the 
needed conservation materials and services. It would be necessary 
under the House bill, therefore, to borrow the maximum authorized 
from the Commodity Credit Corporation ($50,000,000) in the earl) 
part of January 1952 to meet these commitments. 

This loan would have to be repaid from the 1953 appropriation 
since other funds available to repay the $40,750,000 borrowed fror 
the Commodity Credit Corporation in 1951 amounted to only $17,- 
000,000. The borrowings in 1951 were increased from $15,000,000 to 
$40,750,000 to offset. that part of the reduction under section 1214 oi 
the General Appropriation Act of 1951 applied to assistance to farmers. 

Senator Russetyt. How much of that was used? 

Mr. Bracnu. $26,000,000. 

Senator Russety. That was done by action of the President under 
authority of this section? 

Mr. Beacu. That is correct. . 

Mr. Getsster. Interest would have to be paid for a period o! 
approximately 6 months, rather than for a few days as generally has 
been the practice. It is estimated that the interest would total 
approximately $373,000, which would further reduce the funds 
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available for assistance to farmers in carrying out approved conserva- 
tion practices. 

It is recommended that the full amount of the budget estimate 
be restored, so that it will not be necessary to borrow additional 
funds from the Commodity Credit Corporation to finance the advance 
purchase of conservation materials and services for the 1952 Agricul- 
tural Conservation Program. 

It is also strongly recommended that the authorization for the 
1952 Agricultural Conservation Program be restored to the level 
recommended in the budget estimate in order to provide the assistance 
required to assure the performance of conservation practices to the 
extent and in the volume required to at least prevent a decline in the 
productive capacity of farmland in the face of greater production 
needs. 

Senator Russe.y. Before you proceed, has there been an increase 
in the cost of carrying out these conservation practices? 

Mr. Getsster. | do not believe that the net cost has been increased. 
because with the cost of carrying out the practices on the increase, 
there has been a lowering in the percentage of contribution by the 
Government. For most practices now under the ACP program, the 
contribution of the Government is approximately 50 percent of the 
total cost. The total cost, of course, is greater, but in the last 3 or 4 
years there has been a gradual reduction in the amount that is con- 
tributed by the agricultural conservation program and the farmers’ 
percentage has been increased. 

Senator Russeiyt. You did not exactly answer my question. I 
asked if there had been an increase in the cost of carrying out the work. 

Mr. Getsster. Yes; there has been. 

Senator Russe. So if the cost in carrying out these conservation 
practices continue to increase it means that the farmer or the land- 
owner will just have to increase the size of his cost because the Federal 
Government ts not contributing to the increased cost? 

Mr. GEISSLER. That is right. The costs have all gone up. Labor. 
of course, has gone up and cost of farmers’ machinery has gone up. I 
think it is obvious that the cost has increased. 

Senator Russeiu. Has this increased cost caused any farmers to 
liscontinue the work? 

Mr. Getsster. That is hard to evaluate. The reports from the 
field indicate that the intentions of farmers as shown on their farm plan 
sheets, which they signed at the beginning of the year, to carry out 
practices have far exceeded the allowances that we have been able to 
set up for States. The actual carrying out of the practices so far as 
we know have exceeded the allowances or amount of funds that could 
be contributed. But I think there is a clear case that many of the 
practices that the farmer had indicated his intention to carry out were 
not carried out to the full extent intended when he found out that he 
could not get assistance on all practices that he wanted to carry out. 

Senator Russexu. In other words, they carry out enough practices 
to utilize all of the Federal funds, but they do not carry out as many as 
they had planned? 

\[r. GEISSLER. They vo some above what we can contribute to 
the program, but they do not go clear on out to what they indicate 
as their intentions because, I suppose, they are financially unable to 
stand the full cost of it. 
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Senator Russexiv. Shortage of labor, lack of time, increase in cr, 
planting, | suppose also contributes. 

Mr. Gersster. Yes. We have a number of reports which indica 
that the intentions of farmers to carry out conservation practices 
1950, for example, were about twice as great as the number of pra. 
tices for which we could furnish assistance under the agricultu: 
conservation program. 

Senator YounaG. That is particularly true of some of these progra 
that you work with Soil Conservation Service on. I have referen 
to drainage programs. I observed when talking with farmers wh). 
I was home last week that many said they did not go through with 1)), 
full program because the amount of Federal payments was decreas. 

Mr. Geisster. Yes. When you get into some of those practi: 
which have to be carried out generally with a contractor or where (| 
cost of the practice is largely out of pocket as far as the farme: 
concerned, why, that becomes even more of a deterrent to carrying 
out practices. In the case of practices that he can carry out wii! 
his own labor and his own equipment, where he does not have to |a\ 
out the full amount of cash out of his pocket, the pinch is not so bac 
but when you get into drainage practices and dam building it is 
different matter. 


PERCENTAGE OF FEDERAL CONTRIBUTION 


Senator Younc. Under these drainage programs is not the Fede: 
contribution about 25 percent of the cost? 

Mr. Mays. On most drainage 35 to 40 percene. 

Senator Young. That is what I thought a year ago, but when 
had some work done on my farm and got the check it was abo 


25 percent. 

Mr. Mays. Probably you are right, because with the increased 
cost the farmers’ contribution may have stepped up to 75 perce: 
It was the intention to pay around 35 percent. 

Senator Youna. I am not kicking, it is a good program. 

Mr. Mays. Yes. 

Mr. Getsster. Your allowance probably allowed 35 to 40 percent 
contribution, Senator. 

Mr. Mays. Yes. 

Mr. Gretsster. But. then the amount of practices carried out 
the county exceeded the amount of the allowance, so there was 
cut below the announced rate. You see, your farm allowance migh 
have been $400. You might have carried out $600 at the rate 
nounced on the program. But when all of the applications » 
brought together, the number of practices carried out exceeded 
say 30 or 40 percent, the funds available in the county, and then th 
had to be a scaling or factoring down of each individual allowanc 

Senator RusspeLu. You may proceed. 

Mr. Gretssiter. Production to meet ever-increasing needs and 
establish adequate reserves requires careful advance planning 
definite action. 
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AUTHORIZATION FOR 1952 PROGRAM 


Senator Russeiu. Just a minute. Where are you going to deal 
with the next year’s program? The House reduced you from $285,- 
000,000 to $225,000 ,000? : 

Mr. Geisster. That is correct 

Senator Russet... You recommend that that be restored? 

Mr. Getsster. The full amount of $285,000,000. We strongly 
urge that because with this all-out production effort it is going to 
take an all-out conservation effort to even hold our own. Of course, 
a program like this can make a substantial contribution to production 
in times like these. It can pick up a lot of deficiencies that we have 
n commercial fertilizers if we can encourage them to plant legume- 
cover crops and plow them under; that is one way of getting nitrogen 
nto the soil. 

Senator Russeiu. | overlooked the fact that you had dealt with 
t in that paragraph. 


AGRICULTURAL PRopucTION PROGRAM 
SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS 
(The justification statement follows :) 


House hearings, pt. 2, p. 1038 


Appropriation, 1951 (as reduced under sec. 1214 $25, 800, 000 
Estimate, 1952 20, 000, 000 
House bill, 1952- 8, 300, 000 


Reduction of $11,700,000 below estimate.) 


Analysis of House action on 1952 budget estimates 





House bill 
Budget esti ~ mpared 
ate ‘ [ 1 
ippropriation (reduced by sec. 1214) as shown in budget, 
nded by H. Doc. & $25, 800, 000 $25. 800, OOK 
ation from “Expenses of defense production, 1951" 4, 005, 500 
1951 appropriation as shown in House Committee Re 
port 29, 805, 50K 
anges in 1952 estimates 
Decrease due to termination of acreage allotment and mar 
keting quota programs on cotton, wheat, corn, and rice 2), 000, 000 20. 000, 000 
r work on compiling and analyzing cropland acreag: 
lata upon which to base National, State, and county $11. 700. Om 
uides and to formulate and carry out programs designed ret 
to attain needed production +10, 200. 000 
For assistance to farmers in obtaining materials and facili 
ties required in carrying out farming operations to | 
achieve needed production for defense +4, OOO, OO - 500, 000 | 
‘eneral reduction imposed by House 4. 005. 500 
! al, 1952 estimates 20, 000, 000 &, 300, 000 11. 700, 000 
P. 35, lines 5, 8, and 9 
Page 35, line 5 \fter 7 U. S. C. 1301-1393)” strike out the following 
language included in House bill, not carried in the budget: “including the 


isurement of the acreage planted to cotton on the farms whether or not market- 
juotas are in effect, providing that not more than $1,000,000 shall be available 
r this purpose, 
This language would make it mandatory upon the Department to measure 
wreage planted to cotton in 1951. However, based upon the estimated cost of 
easuring 1950 acreage, the funds provided by the House would permit measure- 
nt of only about 15 pereent of the farms 
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The discussion on the floor of the House indicates that the Congress consid 
maintenance of accurate acrcage data vitally important to the effective admi: 
tration of marketing quota programs. Cotton, however, was the only spe 
basic commodity under discussion. This probably was true because cotton 
the only commodity for which quotas were proclaimed in 1950 for the first tiny 
a number of years and inequities occurred as a result of the inadequacy of | 
data used in establishing individual allotments. History for the base-per 
years set forth in the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is use: 

stablishing acreage allotments for all basic commodities. 

It is recommended that the amendment approved by the House either 
stricken or that the language be amended to provide authority for obtaining a 
maintaining records of acreage planted to all basic commodities in the m 
economical manner feasible, and that funds be appropriated for such purpos: 

2. Page 35, line 8: Strike out “$8,300,000” and insert in lieu thereof ‘‘S20.000 
000’, the estimate, or an increase of $11,700,000. 

3. Page 35, lines 8-9: Strike out ‘$2,000,000’ and-insert in lieu thereof ‘'s 
500,000,”" or an increase in limitation of $2,500,000. 

The House action in reducing the estimate would make it impossible to for 
late and administer the guides necessary for adequate production of practic 
all important agricultural commodities. The House committee report, page: 
and 14, in recognition of the essential nature of food and fiber in the def 
effort and of the need for assisting farmers to obtain materials and facilities 
tains the following statements: 

Page 2: “The productive ability of American agriculture has assumed a 
importance during recent months since preparedness me ans adequate suppli 
food and fiber as well as tanks, planes, and guns. * wie 

Page 14: “* * * To this Agency there has also bee assigned the task 
getting farmers to increase production and responsibility to assist in obtai: 
adequate supplies of fertilizer, farm machinery, and other items essential] 
increased farm production. This work is to be done largely within the amou: 
appropriated.” 

New high levels of production must be attained during the emergency period | 
meet expanding military and civilian requirements as well as probable exports 
under the national defense program. This will call for careful planning and 
definite action to assure getting the right proportions of different crops wit! 
a carefullv balanced and adjusted pattern of national production. 

Production guides indicate a pattern of production, based upon the best es- 
timates available, which will provide high output of commodities for which | 
demand is great. They are necessary to help individual farmers (1) bala: 
national requirements with the production capacity of their farms and (2) ma! 
necessary shifts in the pattern of production in line with changing demand cor 
ditions. If guides are not established, and made known in specific terms 
individual farmers, it could result in overproduction of certain crops, with possib! 
serious difficulties in marketing, at the expense of vitally needed crops. Achieving 
production as closely as possible in line with guides also helps to make pr 
support commitments of the Government most effective and least costly. 

Assistance to farmers is«an important and integral part of the agricultural! 
production program. Adequate production of food and fiber to meet stepped 
rates of consumption and feed necessary to support expanding livestock populat 
depends, to a large extent, upon the availability of all the materials and facilit 
necessary for farm operation—labor, tractors, planting, cultivating and 
vesting equipment, fertilizers, pesticides, etc. The PMA State and cou 
offices will be called upon to devote an increasingly large amount of tim 
assisting farenens in obtaining the things they require to meet their individ 
production guides and in obtaining and supplying information required to ena 
the Department of Agriculture to present the case for agriculture when availa 
materials, facilities, and labor are divided up between industries by def 
authorities. 

In approving the amount requested for administrative expenses under the it 
“Conservation and use of agricultural land resources,”’ the following statement 
is contained in the House committee report (p. 14): 

‘“* * * The limitations for administrative expenses are approved in 
amounts recommended, as the part-time workers in the field have the additiona 
national-defense work mentioned above. * * * 

In view of the references in the House committee report to the manner in whi 
these programs should be financed in 1952, it is understood that funds appr 
priated for expenses of carrying out the agricultural conservation program are 
intended to be available also for expenses in connection with the agricultural 
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Re production programs. On this basis, the appropriation for ‘‘Agricultural pro- 
¢ duction programs should be increased from the $8,300,000 carried in the House 
4 bill to only $14,000,000 (instead of the $20,000,000 included in the budget) or 


an increase of $5,700,000. This situation is outlined as follows: 


Budget esti- | House bill, | Revised esti- 


Project - . . 
. mate, 1952 1952 mate, 1952 
\creage allotments and marketing quotas $5, 800. OOK $5. 800. 000 $5, 800. 000 
Production guides 10, 200, 000 
Assistance to farmers in attaining needed production for ce 2 500. 000 8, 200. 000 
1st 4, 000, 000 
Total 20. 000. 000 s 0). 000 14. 000. 000 


The amount of $8,200,000 now requested for production guides and assistanes 
to farmers in attaining needed production is distributed as follows: 


Production guides: 
(a) National and State expenses: For expenses in connection 
with compiling and analyzing, cropland acreage data 
upon which to base National, State, and county 
guides; State and district meetings with cooperating 
agencies and county committeemen to plan the pro- 
gram $1, 394, 400 
(6b) County and community committees: For expenses in 
connection with planning county programs; meetings 
of county and community committeemen to work out 
means of informing farmers in every practicable way 
of the crucial importance of the program and helping 
individual farmers to work out plans to increase 
production : 4, 805, 600 


| 


Total, production guides- - --—-_- Shain Rds 6, 200, 000 


2. Assistance to farmers: 

For assistance to farmers in obtaining the materials and 
facilities required in achieving production in line with 
the guides established for major commodities. This 
assistance will include such activities as 

(1) Assembling and developing data for use in presenting 
to the proper authorities, needs for materials and 
facilities required in farm operations. 

(2) Working with Federal, State, and local offices of the 
Selective Service System and with the U. 38. 
Employment Service on recruitment and retention 
programs for needed agricultural workers. 

(3) Providing appropriate agencies with pertinent data 
on the agricultural production programs as they 
affect requirements and distribution of labor by 
areas and seasons. 

(4) Assisting farmers in preparing information on farm 
production upon which to base requests for defer- 
ment or release from military service. 

(5) Determining requirements for year-round and sea- 
sonal workers as changes are made in the produc- 
tion pattern. 

(6) Making surveys of available machinery, equipment, 
and supplies and assisting in working out distribu- 
tion programs for deficit areas. 

(7) Making recommendations, as necessary, for actior 
to assure equitable distribution and maximum 
utilization of all available materials and facilities. 

a) National and State expenses 

b) County committees 


~ 


$291, 500 
1, 708, 500 


Total, assistance to farmers 2? O00, 000 


Total, production guides and assistance to farmers 8, 200, 000 
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Food can be considered the foundation of the defense production program 
is essential that positive action be taken to determine production needs am 
earry out a program of assisting farmers to shift to acreages of most ure: 
needed crops. It is doubtful whether production requirements would be 
unless farmers are given some assistance. 

Production in line with guides is necessary to safeguard reserves of food, 
and fiber against a short crop. It is essential, therefore, that every assis 
possible be given to the farmer in obtaining the necessary production of 1 
crops and in securing the necessary equipment, fertilizer, pesticides, and 
supplies to assure maximum production per acre. 

It is strongly recommended that funds for carrving out the agricultural pr: 
tion programs be increased. 


PRODUCTION GUIDES AND ASSISTANCE TO FARMERS 


Mr. Geissi&ér. Very little additional cropland can be brought 
production. Major increases, therefore, must come from increase 
yields per acre 

Increased production will not be required for all commodities 
conditions change, adjustments in production will be required. 
order to get the right amount of the right commodit es, we plan | 
establish guides as a means of assisting farmers to gear their op. 
tions to over-all needs. We plan to assist them (1) in getting |); 
labor, facilities, and materials they need to achieve the desired 
duction, (2) in shifting acreage to the most productive crops ¢ ops 
with good land use, (3) in adopting more productive crop and | 
stock practices, and (4) in obtaining and making extensive us: 
available supplies of ‘cealebeiehs pesticides, and so forth. 

Farm products generally are now being used at a faster rate |! 
they are being produced and indications are that consumption ma) 
exceed production for some time to come. As a result, reserve stocks 


of some of our major commodities will probably fall below the min- 
mum safe level. 

Our immediate problem, of course, is to produce enough food, | 
and fiber for the defense effort. Long-range plans must inc!\ 
provision for building up and maintaining adequate food and 
reserves as insurance against short crop years. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


The budget estimate of the cost of the agricultural produc iio 
programs was $20,000,000, of which $5,800,000 was for acreage allo'- 
ments and marketing quotas on tobacco and peanuts and clean 
work on the 1950 cotton marketing quota program. The House | 
provides $8,300,000—$5,800,000 for the acreage allotment an 
marketing quota programs and $2,500,000 for all other agricultura 
production programs, including not more than $1,000,000 for measur: 
ing acreage planted to cotton in 1951. The re duction by the Hous 
was made in the amounts included in the estimate for productio! 
guides and assistance to farmers in obtaining critical materials, |abor 
and so forth. The committee report stated that we would be expected 
to finance much of this work from the funds made available for 
expenses of the agricultural conservation program, and stated thi! 
the expense limitation under the “Conservation and use’’ item had 
not been reduced because of this fact. 
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After the position of the House was known, we reexamined the whole 
job. We took into consideration the flexibility afforded by the au- 
thority to utilize conservation and use funds, savings that might be 
accomplished by adjustment of the timing of certain parts of the work 
so that combination meetings could be held to explain and plan for 
both the 1952 agricultural conservation program and production 
cuides at the same time, and all other possible savings of course were 
considered. It should be borne in mind that funds presently available 
provide only about $550 per month to the average county for all 
county and community expenses in administering the agricultural 
conservation program. Any use of these funds for other purposes 
will result in a reduction in the help that can be given farmers in 
planning and carrying out their conservation activities. 

We concluded that the maximum amount we could absorb or save 
by doing the agricultural conservation program job and the produc- 
tion guides job at the same time would be $6,000,000, which would 
reduce the agricultural production programs estimate to $14,000,000. 
However, this would minimize the amount of work we would be able 
to do on both programs—and farmers might not get the kind of help 
they have a right to expect, considering the big stake this country has 
n their productive capacity. 
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USE OF DEFENSE PRODUCTION FUNDS 


isto tatesee eo 


st ® Senator YounGc. May I interrupt you there? Did not the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture get some supplemental funds for this program 
under the supplemental appropriation bill that passed last fall? 
> | remember there was a request anyway. Was that request denied? 
Mr. Beacu. Senator Young, the request was for some money from 
Mitt the defense production funds appropriated to the President. We 
Bactually used about $2,725,000 on production guides work from that 
Sfund. We did not use any of the money in the last quarter that was 
mel requested for the work because it turned out that the amount that we 
d had originally received from the President’s fund was sufficient. 

Senator Youne. Are you not asking for funds here that will be 
used for exactly the same purpose? 

Mr. Beacu. The Washington State and county expenses were 
inanced last year from the President’s fund. This year, 1952, the 
otal expense would be financed from this agricultural production 
rogram appropriation. There will be no duplication and no transfer 
rom the defense funds. In other words, this would replace what 
reviously has been obtained by transfer from the defense funds. 
Ye are asking for a separate appropriation to finance the work on 
equirements and allocations, materials and facilities and other 
efense-production work in Washington. 

Senator Youna. If they are denied here? 

Mr. Beacn. We would have no program. 

Mr. Getsster. Last year the Korean situation and the moves 
oward all-out production took place after the program had been 
et up. The work originally set up for 1952 was for acreage allot- 
ents and marketing quotas. That work went on in the first half 
{ the fiscal year 1951. When the world situation became apparent, 
he work on acreage allotments and marketing quotas was substan- 
ally reduced. The wheat, corn, and rice allotments were taken off, 
} 85904—51 
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and the cotton allotments and marketing quotas were taken off 
About $11,000,000 of the money appropriated last year for acreage 
allotments and marketing quotas purposes was returned. That was 
not used. But during the course of the year production guides wer. 
announced and all-out production efforts were undertaken, ay 
farmers started needing assistance in connection with fertilizer a) 
farm machinery. 

Since the money originally requested for 1952 was for acreag 
allotments and marketing quotas it could not be used for this purpos, 
So a supplemental was requested to get the money for this work 


CCC STORAGE FACILITIES PROGRAM 


Senator Young. I guess probably as good a place as any to inqu 
is right now. Who is the responsible person for looking after th 
storage that has been erected in various parts of the United States? 

Mr. Getssuer. The grain storage? 

Senator Young. The grain storage. 

Mr. Getsster. The Production and Marketing Administration and 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Senator YouNG. State organizations? 

Mr. Geisster. The State committees and State and county P\{A 
officials look after the storage that is in their particular States or 
counties. That comes under the Commodity Credit Corporation 
item. ‘That is not in this particular item, Senator. 

Senator Youne. I wanted to make a little inquiry about it because 
at the outset I think the Commodity Credit Corporation used poor 
judgment in building far too many bins. During the winter, it was 
before you took over, many of these new steel bins were allowed to | 
damaged badly by the wind. Many roofs blew off because of neglec' 
The screws or the bolts holding roofs fast became loosened by the 
wind and finally the whole roof blew away. That went on for months 
before they finally tightened up a few screws that would save the rest 
of the bins. It was a disgraceful thing to see, and something that 
creates disgust in the farmers’ minds with the Department of Argi- 
culture. I hope that that does not happen again. 

Mr. Getsster. We certainly do not want that sort of thing to ¢ 
on. I think this can be said: There were quite a few bins empty in 
the area you are talking about, and the boxcar shortage was ant! 
pated. It was felt that those bins were needed to furnish storage [01 
the grain since you would not be able to move it out as freely as you 
would like with the boxcar situation we had. The crop last year was 
not a particularly heavy crop, and for that reason a number of !:ns 
were empty. 

In some instances, the bins were leased to farmers to allow them 
use them. But even under those circumstances they should have been 
taken care of. 

Senator Russetut. Whose responsibility was it to see that thos 
bolts were secured? 

Mr. Getsster. Basically it is the responsibility of the Produc 
and Marketing Administration people and the Commodity ©: 
Corporation, but that is delegated to the committees out there. T! 
are supposed to take care-of that situation. If such a thing occur 
and I do not doubt it at all, why, they were negligent and we w: 
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probably negligent in not checking on it close enough to see that such 
a thing was not taking place. 

Senator Youna. All they had to do was tighten up a few screws. 
The roof was fastened by small stove bolts, and apparently there 
weren’t any lock nuts or lock washers put there to start with. Con- 
sequently in a few months they jiggled loose and frequently the whole 
roof would blow off. These were large bins holding 3,000 or 5,000 
bushels. 

Senator Haypren. It seems that there would be either the county 
avent or someone to call attention to it. They could not take care of 
it from Washington. 

Mr. Getsster. The county committee was responsible for that, and 
they were negligent. 

Senator Youna@. Do you not have field inspectors from Washington 
looking after that storage? 

Mr. Getsster. North Dakota is served by the Minneapolis office. 
Of course, there are hundreds of bins out there, and I suppose some- 
body missed a few. 

Senator Russe.u. There would be even less excuse if there is a 
repetition of it. 

Mr. Gertssuter. That is right. Shall I go on, sir? 

Senator Russeuu. Yes. 


MEASUREMENTS OF PLANTED ACREAGE 


Mr. Getsstrr. Also, this would not include the measurement of 
the acreage planted to cotton in 1951. Based upon the estimated cost 
of measuring 1950 acreage, a million dollars would permit measure- 
ment of about 15 percent of the cotton farms. 

The point is, and I think the notes indicate, that with the $1,000,000 
which was set aside for the measurement of the cotton farms, all we 
could measure would be about 15 percent of the farms, and it would 
not permit the measurement of any of the other basic crops. It would 
seem to us that it is about as essential to get measurements on one as 
the other. We feel that those records should be kept current, and 
there are many reasons why they should be. We could keep our records 
fairly current in years in which we do not have allotments by getting 
the acreage on an estimated basis from the farmers and not have to 
incur the high cost of actually measuring when allotments are not 
actually in effect. 

Senator Haypren. Did you find in times past any great variation 
between the amount of acreage reported by farmers and the actual 
measurements? 

Mr. Getssuer. I think there is a difference as to what kind of pro- 
gram you have. I think when you have an acreage allotment and 
marketing quota program in effect it is pretty nearly necessary to 
measure, but when acreage allotments and marketing quotas are not 
in effect and you are merely getting it to give you a history, I think 
estimates would be pretty correct. 

Senator Haypen. I know that the farmers are anxious to establish 
a cotton base. 

Mr. Getsster. By getting them to give estimates and letting the 
county review them, Senator Young knows that the committeemen 
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know the farms well enough so that the farmer could not be off too 


far in his estimate. 
Senator Youne. That is correct. 


Suear Act Program 
SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS 
(The justification and classification schedule follow :) 


(House hearings, pt. 1, p. 559) 


Appropriation, 1951_-.-_..--- pa dvtihaded ast hb teted op dd agine nd santosh $63, 750, 000 
Estimate, 1952__- ne) ; ee Pe whiguhsheneiehtatn ao, 000 
House bill, 1952_._.__-_- 2 Le ne a Ee en ROT or ate . 70, 000, 000 


(Reduction of $3,300,000 below estimate.) 


Analysis of House action on 1952 budget estimates 


Hor 

Duta esti- House bill con 
nave Wit! 
est 





1951 appropriation as shown in budget and House committee 
port $63, 750, 000 $63, 750, 000 
Changes in 1952 estimates 7 
For operating expenses to conduct a suvrey of the supplies | P 
of sugar to be used in connection with consumption re- : 
quirements determinations +45, 000 
For conditional payments to sugar growers, 1950 and 1951 : 
s dune +9, 505, 000 -+-6, 250. 000 : 
. 73, 300, 000 70, 000, 000 | 


Total, 1952 estimates aod > 





Page 35, line 15: Strike out ‘‘$70,000,000" and insert in lieu the 
“*$73.300,000"’, the estimate, or an increase of $3,300,000. 

The 1952 estimate of $73,300,000 contains $7,738,356 to meet deficits accur 
lated in the 1951 fiscal year when the appropriation was less than the lega : 
obligations incurred under the Sugar Act. # 

The best available information as to 1951 plantings, assuming average \ 
indicates that the full amount of the estimate of $64,016,644 for the 1951 
will be needed to meet the mandatory payments under the law. 

The factors on which the budget estimate was based are as follows: 








Pe Moe Lena eae 


Source of financing by fiscal years and crop programs 


Appropria- Appropria- Appropria- | Budget esti- logtaaen . 
I 


























Program year | tion, 1949 tion, 1950 tion, 1951 | mate, 1952 
| | 
1949 crop program $2,055,340 | $58, 435, 282 es $60, 4% 
1950 crop program lakes 79, 274 | $62, 250, 000 7, 738, 356 70, (0 
1951 crop program. .. eek. Sa | 64,016, 644 4 tH 
Tota] program payments. | 58,514,556 | 62,250,000 | 71,755,000 |------ 
— _ : — — —_— * - 
Tonnage of production : 
4 
—EEpRereEe — 3 —_ -. § 
Increast 
: 149 crop | 1950 crop 1951 crop decrease, 1951 
Area of production (estimated) | (estimated) | (estimated) | compare 
ith ! 4 
wit! Bs 
— De eee ———— — ees _ Ss 
Continental sugar beet area. : 1, 615, 000 1, 955, 000 1, 800, 000 —155, 00 4 
Continental sugarcane area 520, 000 577, 000 500, 000 77, OO t 
Hawaii . . ~~ od d 9&5, 000 1, 052, 000 1, 097, 000 +4 " oa 
Puerto Rico ited oe 1, 208, 574 1, 200, 000 1, 028, 532 71, 468 8 
Pete BO iqecqucethdecsqotiee dne- 6, 500 10, 500 6, 000 4, 50 i 
Total_.... ibininnnadiabiieiaiadthiand hind 4, 425, 074 4, 794, 500 4, 431, 532 | —JH2, 98 5 
2 











pias 
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° 
10 = The House action in reducing the estimate would result in a deficit for payments 
: to producers in the amount of $3,255,000. 
Detail analysis of House action on 1952 budget estimates for conditional payments 
: Estimated 1950 crop conditional payments —v, ‘ . $70, 067, 630 
Less amount available from 1950 fiscal year appropriation 79, 274 
Net amount needed to finance 1950 crop conditional pay- 
ments in 1951 fiscal year . 69, 988, 356 
Amount appropriated 1951 fiscal year — 62, 250, 000 
Deficit to be financed from 1952 fiscal vear appropriation 7, 738, 356 
Estimated 1951 crop conditional payments to be made during 1952 
fiscal year _- 64, 016, 644 
Total estimated requirements for conditional payments 
during 1952 fiscal year 71, 755, 000 
House bill . . 68, 500, 000 
Estimated deficit based on House bill 3, 255, 000 
Sugar Act 
Increase (+-) or 
decreas ) 
Sapte : Budget ig see <b ae 
Standard classification Estimated, | estimate, | House bill House bill 
i 1952 House bill | compared 
compared with 1952 
with 1951 budget 
estimate 
1 2) (3) (4) 5 6) 
Personal services: 
Permanent position $354, 050 $354, 050 $354, 050 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 1, 360 1, 360 $1. 369 
otal personal services , 354, 050 5h. 410 355. 410 +1 36 a 
ve] 40, 400 1) 4%) 10. 400) 
rransportation of things SOO 3, BOO 3, SOO 
Communication servi : 6, S60 6, 560 6, 
Rents and utility servic 120 120 120 
Printing and reproduction 5, 490 5, 490 5 490 
Ot contractual services 2, 92 2. 920 2, 920 
Services performed by other agencies. _. 4, 500 49, 500 4. 500 $45. 000 
Supplies and material 4, 16K , 700 2, 700 1, 460 
Eq ment 2.6 ° 600 2.600 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions... 62, 250, 000 71, 755, 000 68, 500, 000 | +6, 250. 000 +, 255. 000 
I ind assessment 100 200 200 riv 
Total direct obligations 62. 675, 00% 72, 225, 000 68, 925. 000 4, DAN OK 1. OOO 
Administrative ¢ y2 
Acricultural Adju Act f 
1928 +-730, 000 +-730, 000 +-730, 000 
I | vd if str it SS \ : 
i) Ad t 4 . +345. OO "L 15. 090 
Tot pp riat 63.7 vy 7 1 , “ 
EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 
Mr. Grisster. The budget estimate for 1952 of $73,300,000 included 
941,755,000 for payments to producers $64,016,644 for the 1951 
crop, and $7,738,356 to meet deficits accumulated in the 1951 fiscal 
year—and $1,545,000 for operating expenses. The best available 
, Information as to the 1951 plantings, assuming average yields, indicates 
4 i} , q . : ] =< . | 
1, 5 that the full amount of the estimate for the 1951 crop will be needed 
> os to meet the mandatory payments under the law. 
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The House action in reducing the estimate by $3,300,000 will resili 
in a deficit for payments to producers in the amount of $3,255,000 
and a reduction in operating expenses of $45,000. 

If the action of the House in reducing the appropriation stands, | |i. 
amount of $3,255,000 will probably have to be appropriated in the 
1953 fiscal year, since the payments to producers are mandatory unde: 
the Sugar Act. 

Senator HaypeEn. In other words, there would be no real economy 
in this cut? 

Mr. Geisster. We have no discretion since the act provides for 
mandatory payments, and they have to be made. 


EXCISE-TAX COLLECTIONS 


It might be pointed out that from 1933 through 1950 collections 
under the excise tax—TInternal Revenue Code provides for excis: 
tax of one-half cent per pound, raw value—exceeded paym: 
to growers under Sugar Acts and administrative expenses of 
Department by approximately $230 million. During the pas' 
vears, average collections have approximated $76.6 million per yea: 
and average payments and Sugar Act administrative expenses of (| 
Department habe approximated $60.9 million. For the past 3 ye: 
the act has, therefore, added approximately $15.7 million per \ 
to the net income of the Treasury. 

Senator Haypen. That was the reason why the excise tax was 
imposed? 

Mr. Gersster. That is right. 

Senator Haypen. There was no other excuse for it. It was im- 
posed to a degree to insure that the amount paid out would be amp\ 
for that reason. But it looks like it is cheating to say that a tax 
collection of—what would be the estimated amount of the tax co! 
tion this year? 

Mr. Getsster. I suppose it would be the average. 

Mr. Meyers. This year’s consumption estimate has_ been 
creased, and the tax is $10 a ton, so that it would be $82 million. 

Senator Haypsn. Here is income from excise tax of $82 million 
in sight. The House cuts the amount available for payments to 
farmers, which is an obligation required by law. It seems to me 
that there is no escaping it, you simply have to make a deficiency 
appropriation later to meet that. 

Mr. Greissitxr. That is right. 


MARKETING SERVICES 
SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS 
(The justification and classification schedule follow :) 


(House hearings, pt. 1, p. 577) 


Appropriation, 1951 (comparable with 1952 budget and as reduced 
under sec. 1214) watoler dnd bike a 

Estimate, 1952- --- -- wi pans bp tet sikted ma” 

House bill, 1952 siti oiecinaiaiiiin ininin eaten : - 10, 800, 000 


Reduction of $596,000 below estimate.) 


$10, 828, 000 
11, 396 (hn) 
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Analysis of House action on 1952 budget estimates 
| | House bill 
Budget esti- | . compared 
mate | House bill | with budget 
estimats 


ypropriation (reduced by sec. 1214) as shown in 
i House committee report 
nges in 1952 estimates 
icrease for classing cotton 
juality improvement groups 
Increase for handling the increased volume of appeal 
rades established by licensed inspectors unds 
United States Grain Standards Act 
Increase for providing the minimum level of effecti 
rye 


for rT 


forcement of the interstate provision of 
Seed Act.... 
crease to provide for m« 
Insecticide, Fungicids 
ease to provide by d ‘ 
yf a transfer made in 1951 pursuant to the 
terchange authority, funds to! 
tton for producer 
e due to providing a 
General Services Administration for 
and leasing costs previously paid 


riation 


VISION FOR TRANSFER OF FUND IS APPROPRIATION 
ED FOR INSPECTION AND GRADING ACTIVITIES WITHOUT 
ve 37, lines 18-24: The House bill includes the followi 
d in the Budget: ‘‘Provided, That hereafter appropri: 
issing or grading any agricultural commodity without charge 
of may be reimbursed from nonadministrative funds of tl] 


rading any such commodit 


dit Corporation for the cost of classing or g 
Commodity ‘edit ( orporation price s 


jucers who are eligible to obtair 


House committe port, page 15, cont: the following statement relative 

new language: 

\ igh additional funds requested for inspection and classing activities are 

provided for specifically, new language is inclu in the bill to permit 

fer of funds to this appropriation to meet the increased need. This proviso 
ty ] } for 


ar to one included in the bill in 1950, which provided : ional funds 


+1 
ol 


thea 


nandatory classing and inspec 


r loan wit! Lhe (omm dity Credit ( orporatior The lar 


ion work involved it 
. v i 
such funds available on the basis of work done on commoditi: 
rs who are eligible to obtain price support 
s language was inserted by the House to provide funds for class 
ng of commodities for*producers without charge by reimbursement to 
riation from Commodity Credit Corporation nonadministrative funds, in 
an increase in e direct appropriation, as recommended in the budget 
e. However, it would result in the Commodity Credit Corporation bearing 
ost of mandato free classing and grading for all producers eligible for 
support, even though such producers actually did not place any of the 
modity under price support. In the opinion of the Department, this cost is 
1 proper charge against the Commodity Credit Corporation. If it is decided 
mere 


ngress to provide for advances from Commodity Credit Corporation f 
‘ appropriation “‘Marketing services” in order to assure ability to perform 
free classing and grading of agricultural commodities guaranteed farmers 
aw, it is strongly believed that the Commodity Credit Corporation should be 
ibursed for such advances. The cost of mandatory free classing and grading 
d ultimately be reflected under the item “Marketing services.’”’ rather than 
shown as a cost of the Commodity Credit ¢ ‘orporation price-support program. 
could be accomplished by the substitution of the following language for that 
tained in the House bill: ‘‘Previded, That hereafter there may be transferred 
ypropriations available for classing or grading any agricultural commodity 
out charge to the producers thereof such sums from nonadministrative funds 
e Commodity Credit Corporation as may be necessary in addition to other 
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funds available for these purposes, such transfers to be reimbursed from subseq 
appropriations therefor.”’ 

his language proposed for substitution would provide additional fur 
necessary to carry out mandatory classing and grading work but would res 
the funds for such cost being reflected under the “Marketing services”’ 
through subsequent appropriations to repay the Commodity Credit Corpora 


Marketing services 


Increases 
decreases 


Budget 
estimate, | House bill House 
1952 House bill | cor 
compared | wit 
with 1951 bu 


, 
est 


Estimated, 


Standard classification 1951 


Personal services | 
Permanent positions $8, 895, 9, 092,095 | $8, 622, 22! —$275, 016 
Part-time and temporary positions 42, 43, 000 +804 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week buse 39, 800 37, 67 +39, 800 
Payment above basic rates... 22, 283 27, 230 27, 23 , 937 


Total personal services : 8, 959, 600 a, , 125 8, ' — 229, 475 
Travel Pe 680, 000 , 700 686, 7 +f, 700 
Transportation of things__. 06, 000 , 500 06. | +) 
Communication services 403, 009 26, 700 416, 7 3, 700 
Rents and utility services 200, 000 54, 800 14, 35, 200 
Printing and reproduction 114, 000 7, 700 114, 7 700 
Other contractual services 175, 000 5, 600 180, 5, 600 

Services performed by other agencies 22, 000 22, 000 22, 
Supplies and materials 301, 700 314, 400 204, , 300 
Equipment ‘ . 101, 700 475 101, 47 225 
Taxes and assessments . 1, 500 3, 000 2, +500 


Total direct oblizations 11, 144, 500 , 306, 000 | 10, 800, 000 344, 500 

Transferred from “Removal of surplus 
agricultural commodities, Department of 

Acriculture’’ —316, 5 

Transferred to “Perishable Agricultural 

Commodities Act fund”’ 

Transfer in 1952 estimates to “Salaries and 
expenses, Office of Information, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture” +1, 000 

Reduction pursuant to sec. 1214 +10, 000 


+150 


Total appr ypriation or estimate 10, 989, 000 11, 396, 000 19, 800, 000 


EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


Mr. Getsster. Under this item we are recommending only a sub- 
stitution in the language. 

The House committee did not approve the additional funds re- 
quested in the budget for cotton classing activities. In its place, n 
language was included in the bill to permit the transfer of Commodit) 
Credit Corporation nonadministrative funds to this appropriation to 
meet the increased need. This language would also apply to mand 
tory free inspection of tobacco. 

The language in the House bill provides a means of making availa 
sufficient funds for classing and grading of commodities for produc 
without charge, as required by law. However, it would result 
Commodity Credit Corporation’s bearing the cost of mandatory fi 
classing and grading for all producers eligible for price support 
though such producers might not actually place any of the commodit) 
under price support. 

We see no objection to providing for advances from the Commod 
Credit Corporation to assure the service guaranteed farmers by law, 
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but we strongly believe that the Commodity Credit Corporation 
should be reimbursed for such advances out of subsequent appropri- 
ations so that the cost of mandatory free inspection will not be 
reflected as a charge against price-support operations. The language 
recommended for substitution would provide such authority. 


INTERNATIONAL WaHeat AGREEMENT 


SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS 


(The justification statement follows:) 


House hearings, pt. 1, p. 573 
(Appropriation, 1951 
Estimate, 1952 $76. 808. 000 
House bill, 1952 


Reduction of $76,808,000 below estimate. 


Page 50, after line 4: Insert the following language proposed in 1952 budget 
1t included in House bill: 


INTERNATIONAL WHEAT AGREEMENT 


ro enable the Secretary of Agriculture to make payment to the Commodity 
Credit Corporation for net costs incurred during the fiscal year 1950 in ecarrving 
its functions under the International Wheat Agreement Act of 1949 (7 U. §. 
C. 1641-1642), there is hereby made available $76,808,000 of the funds appro- 


priated for the current fiscal year by section 32 of the act of August 24, 1935. as 


amended (7 U.S. C. 612 (c)), such amount to be without regard to the 25-per- 
centum limitation contained in said section 32.”’ 


rhe purpose of this language is to provide for the reimbursement to the Com- 

ity Credit Corporation for expenses incurred during the fiscal year 1950 

irsuant to the International Wheat Agreement 

The House committee bill, in lieu of the language contained in the budget, 
ided the following language for this item: 

Che Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and directed to discharge 
lebtedness of the Commodity Credit Corporation to the Seeretarv of the 
freasury by canceling notes issued by the Corporation to the Secretary of the 
lreasury in the amount of $76,808,000 for the net costs during the fiscal vear 1950 
nder the International Wheat Agreement Act of 1949 (7 U. S. C. 1641-1642 

The House committee report, page 21, contains the following statement relative 


this item: 


rhe International Wheat Agreement, which was ratified by the United States 


Senate on June 13 49 1e Opinion of the committee is a part of our foreign 
licy and not a regular activity of the Department. The agreement authorizes 
ise of Commod { lit Corporation funds to make payments called for 
ich agreement I} CCC has done and the budget estimate for 1952 
oses that $76,808,000 be transferred from the permanent appropriation 
Removal of surplus agricultural commodities’ as reimbursement. 
In view of the f the committee that this program is primarily a part 
ir foreign poli und iew of the advisability of maintaining the section 32 
is intact as provided by law, the bill provides that this item be handled by 
ine ‘lation ol otes sued by the ¢ ommodit ("re dit Cornoration to the Seer tary 
Treasury, rather than through the transfer proposed.”’ 
Che langue recommended by the House committee was deleted on a point of 
rder during floor debate on the bill in the House. Therefore, as the bill came 
the Senate, there ts 1 rovision for reimbursing the Commodity Credit Cor- 
ation for the cost incurred in carrying out the International Wheat Agreement 
I 1 during the fiscal vear 1050 
l of the two prov ms above would result in reimbursing t Commodity 
lit Corporatio litures made i 7 ti vith the I rna al 
at Agreeme 


EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 
Mr. Gmsster. The Commodity Credit Corporation is now begin- 
ning the third year in which it will be engaged in carrying out assigned 
functions under the International Wheat Agreement. 
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At present, there is no provision in the agricultural appropriatio: 
bill for the fiscal year 1952 as passed by the House to reimburse {|}, 
Commodity Credit Corporation for the costs incurred during t}) 
fiscal year 1950 in carrying out its functions under the agreement. 

We are of the opinion that this cost is not a proper charge to t}) 
Commodity Credit Corporation’s operations. It is our belief th 
Congress should provide the necessary funds to reimburse the Co: 
modity Credit Corporation for such costs im accordance with t}) 
intent of the International Wheat Agreement Act of 1949. 

Senator Younae. Let me ask a question there. Are we furnishin 
all this wheat to European countries that we are committed to und: 
the International Wheat Agreement? 

Mr. Getssier. Yes. 

Senator Young. At what price? 

Mr. Kruse. $1.80; that is the maximum price under the Wheat 
Agreement. 

Senator Younc. This year; what will it be next year? 

Mr. Kruse. $1.80. 

Senator Youne. The cash market price would be about $2.40? 

Mr. Kruse. About $2.30 is the average cash market. 

Senator Youne. There is a loss to the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion now of about 50 cents a bushel? 

Mr. Kruse. The subsidies to date so far have been 59 cents, so 
you are about right. 

Senator Youna. Certainly it would be more proper to not charge 
this loss to some Government program other than to the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 

Mr. Geisster. I do not think it was intended that it be charge: 
to the Commodity Credit Corporation operations. 

Senator Russe.u. Senator Young would know about the intent o! 
it because I understand that he wrote the agreement. 

Senator Youna. I did not help write it, but I supported it. 

Senator RusseLtt. Were you not at the meetings where it was 
evolved? 

Senator Youne. No, sir. 

Senator Russe... | thought you were. 

Senator Youne. That was handled entirely by the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, I believe. Is that not correct? 

Mr. Roserts. I think that is right, Senator Young. 

Senator Russextu. I am talking about when they were over 
Switzerland or Cuba, wherever the meeting was. 

Senator Youna. No, I was not there. 

paren Russe ut. I will have to check into it a little more closel) 
then. 


ADMINISTRATIVE Expenses, Commopity Crepit CORPORATION 
SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS 


(The justification and classification statement follow :) 


(House hearings, pt. 1, p. 99) 
Limitation, 1951__._...--_- 
Estimate, 1952______- : b23 
House bill, 1952 (including reserve of $1,000,000 for use if surpluses 
exist in basic commodities) : a ASIA TL a : 
(Reduction of $5,200,000 below estimate.) 


1 Includes $2,750,000 authorized in Third Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1951. 


1$19. 100, 000 
20, 200, 000 


15, 000, 000 
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(P. 51, lines 3 and 21) 


1. Page 51, line 3, strike out $15,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$16,800,000” or an increase of $1,800,000. 

The House action in reducing the estimate would seriously impair the Corpora- 
tion’s ability to carry out price-support operations as authorized and required 
by law, to adequately protect the Government’s investment in commodities 
acquired under the price-support program, and to dispose of such inventories 
in an orderly manner. 

The Department is asking for about 5 percent higher agricultural production 
for 1951 than was produced last year and about 3 percent above the previous 
record reached in 1949. While it is difficult to estimate the price-support work- 
load resulting from the increased production, present estimates indicate that 
the Corporation’s workload will be only slightly less in the fiscal year 1952 than 
in 1951. Nevertheless, the House reduced administrative funds available to 
carry out price-support operations by more than 20 percent below the amount 
available during the fiscal vear 1951. 

The cost value of the price-support inventory was $1.4 billion as of Mav 7, 
1951. Due to the acquisitions during May and June, it is estimated this amount 
will increase by July 1, 1951. Based on the present outlook (May 1) for produ 
tion, domestic consumption, and exports, it is estimated that during the fiscal 
year 1952 the Corporation will make loans totaling $1.6 billion, acquire commodi- 
ties valued at $825 million, and dispose of commodities valued at $1 billion. 

The House reduction is based on the assumption (see p, 21 of the House com- 
mittee report) that the current outlook for agriculture indicates a “probable 
change from surpluses to shortages in many of the commodities normally handled 
by the Corporation.” 

However, the House committee report, page 3, contains the following statement: 

“The committee also feels that sufficient administrative funds should be pro- 
vided for the Commodity Credit Corporation for 1952 to assure that the price- 
support program can be operated to whatever extent may become necessary in 
the event our defense effort results in large surpluses of our basic commodities.” 

Present indications are that decreased activities for some commodities will be 
counterbalanced by increased activities for other commodities. Thus it is prob- 
able that a more favorable demand situation may result in decreased price-support 
operations for dairy products. On the other hand, a change from a shortage otf 
cotton in the 1950 crop year (10,000,000 bales) to an anticipated production of 
16,000,000 bales for the 1951 crop will probably increase price-support activities 
If market prices are below the support level at harvesttime, as is frequently the 
case, the Corporation will make a considerable volume of loans, and if the market 
price at maturity of the loans is not sufficient to cover the loan plus accumulated 
charges, farmers will elect to forfeit the commodities under loan to the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 

A summary expressed in dollars of the present outlook for price-support opera- 
tions for the fiscal year 1952 compared with price-support operations for the 
fiscal year 1951 follows: 


[Millions of dollars} 


1951 1952 1951 2 

Basic commodities: Other commodities 

Loans made 952 1, 427 Loans 176 151 

Purchases ll! 55 Purchases 74 a3 

Loans repaid 875 806 Loans repaid a8 ” 

Sales oat. te wow . 1, 265 699 Sales 311 265 
Designated nonbasic commodities Donations 40 

Loans made 4 Total 

Purchases 203 103 Loans 1,129 1, 582 

Loans repaid 2 Purchases 388 251 

Sales 129 5 Loans repaid 969 7 

Donations 73 43 Sales 1,7 l ’ 

Donations l 45 


The price-support estimates for the fiscal year 1952 are based on an assumed 


ontinuation of present economic trends. 
work required to carry out price-support programs will also change. 


As conditions change, 


the amount of 


Under the provisions of section 1211 of the General Appropriation Act, 1951, 
the Corporation must apportion, by quarters, its administrative expense limita- 


~o9 


on in such a manner as to provide for operations for the full fiscal year 1952. 
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If the administrative expense limitation is not sufficiently large, an immedias 
result would be a severe curtailment in manpower at a time when the Corporati 
is responsible for an investment of between 114 and 2 billion dollars by the U1 
States Government in agricultural commodities. Then, also, if price-supp 
activity later in the fiscal year develops as presently estimated, the Corporat 
would not be in position to carry out its commitments to farmers. 

Based on the present outlook for price-support activities during the fis 
year 1952, the following specific effects may result unless an adequate authoriza- 
tion is provided for administrative expenses: 

(a) Curtailment of inventory management work, which could result 

deterioration of commodities and subsequent losses to CCC. 

(b) General slowing down of settlements with producers, carriers, war 
housemen, banks, and others, and other work incident to acquisitions and 
dispositions of commodities. 

(c) Impede loan-making and loan liquidation work, resulting in delay 
settlement with millions of producers. 

d) Increase in backlogs of documents which wi!l have to be processed 
at a later time. (The Corporation’s experience has indicated that it 
more expensive to process accumulated backlogs than it is to keep work o1 
a current basis.) 

In view of the above factors, it is recommended that the Corporatior 
authorized to use $16,800,000 of its funds for administrative expenses during 
fiscal year 1952. In recognition of the improvement in the agricultural situa- 
tion and its effect on the original program budget estimates of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, the amount of administrative expense requirements ($16,800,- 
000) has been reduced by $3,400,000 from the budget estimate and is $2,300,000 
below funds available during the fiscal vear 1951. The estimate of $16,800,000 
would provide for no expansion of the present level of activity. 

2. Page 51, after line 21, strike out the following language included in House 
bill, not carried in budget: ‘Provided further, That $1,000,000 of this appropria- 
tion shall be placed in reserve, to be apportioned for use pursuant to section 3679 
of the Revised Statutes, as amended, only in such amounts and at such times 
as may become necessary due to the existence of substartial surpluses of th. 
basic commodities requiring mandatory price support.” 

The above proviso would in effect further reduce the amount of funds available 
to the Commodity Credit Corporation for administrative expenses during th 
fiscal year 1952. The amount of $15,000,000 provided in the House bill is in- 
sufficient to provide personnel required during the fiscal year 1952 to adequately 
carry out the programs of the Commodity Credit Corporation and protect the 
Government’s investment. 

The provision also fails to recognize that the Commodity Credit Corporation 
carries out price-support programs on many commodities other than the six 
basic commodities: Corn, wheat, rice, peanuts, cotton, and tobacco. There ar 
announced price-support programs on 20 commodities other than the basics, 
including rve, oats, barlev, grain sorghums, beans, flaxseed, hay and pasturé 
seeds, sovbeans, dairy products, and others. 

Any of these announced programs could result in a substantial volum« 
price-support activity arising from surplus supplies. The Commodity Credit 
Corporation would have a responsibility coequal with that for basic commodit 
to handle those surplus supplies. However, under the provision, it would be 
impossible to use any of the reserve of $1,000,000 to handle surpluses on these 
programs 

In view of the national emergency, all-out production has been called for 
To obtain this production, it may be necessary to further extend the price-support 
activities of the Commodity Credit Corporation to provide desirable incentives 
to production. For example, since the budget estimates were prepared, a pric 
support purchase program has been announced for 1951 American-Egyptiar 
cotton. This program is designed to increase the supply of long-staple cott 
because of defense requirements. It is hoped under this program to secur 
duction of about 70,000 bales of American-Egvptian cotton. Annual prod 
since 1945 has been less than 5,000 bales. This type of cotton is not a basi 
commodity. This cotton will be held by the Commodity Credit Corporatio: 
for disposition as directed by the Munitions Board, which will involve a consider- 
able amount of administrative work. Another example is grain sorghums 
In order to increase the production and supply of grain sorghums, it has be: 
necessary to increase the support rate. This could result in large acquisitions )) 


be 





gies 
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the Commodity Credit Corporation. Under the provision, none of the $1,000,000 
could be used for this purpose, because grain sorghums is not a basic commodity 
but is just as important for feeding purposes, 
The provision limits the use of the $1,000,000 to times when substantial sur- 
pluses of basic commodities exist. This would result in the necessity for a deter- 
‘mination that could be contested, depending on difference in viewpoint. For 
example, the corn inventory as of May 7, 1951, was about 418,000,000 bushels. 
This is almost the largest inventory of corn the Commodity Credit Corporation 
has ever owned. About 2 years ago, the Congress indicated that it was worried 
about disposing of the inventories of the Commodity Credit Corporation which 
it considered surplus. Under present conditions this inventory is not considered 
surplus, but rather is considered an inadequate reserve. Under the provision, 
it is questionable whether any of the $1,000,000 could be used in connection with 
managing this inventory 
Generally, consumer income, exports, prices, and production determine the 
extent of surplus. Since Korea there has been a complete change in our econom 





which has had a direct effect on the activities of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion. This is illustrated by the fact that since the Korean incident about 950 
employees have hee! dropped from the Commo lity Cre | ( 'o poratiol DAVI 
In August about 4,100 man-months were devoted to and paid f Commod 
Credit Corporation fund At the end of April about 3,150 were devoted to 
and paid from Commodity Credit Corporation fund Should world and eco- 
nomic conditions change again, there would be the possibility of large surpluses 
in all commoditie Chis fact is also called to the attention of the Congress by 
the House subcom te ni report on the appropriation b . 
rhe provisk n i allows’ d to remat! l t he | ll wo ad no nerm t hye (Com 
modityv Credit Corporation to employ the per onne!l required to carry out the 
responsibilities of the Commodity Credit ( orporation to produce rs. warehouse- 


men, railroads, and others 

As stated before, the $15,000,000 is not adequate to finance the activities of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation during 1952 he authority requested herein 
to use $16,800,000 of corporate funds for administrative expenses durir L952 
allows for no expansion over the present rate of obligations of Commodity Credit 
Corporation funds for Commodity Credit Corporation administrative expenses 
luring fiscal year 1952. 





Commodity Credit Corporation 





i 
Ir r 
decrea 
| ABIES Budget 
Standard classificat -; | @stimate, | House bill Hou l 
" 1952 House bill ympared 
ired v1 ! 
vith 1951 I t 
} 2 3 ‘ ft 
Personal services 
Permanent position $13, 669, 12 $14. 725. 4K $10, O86, 300) —$3. 582. R20 $4 639.1 
‘art-time and temporary positions 45, VOU 60, OOK 20, OOM 25, 00) 10), COOK 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 56, 600 38, 800 +38, 800 17, 800 
Payment above ba rates S10, OO 200, OO 60, OO 250. OO 140. 000 
Total personal services 14, 024,120) 15,042,000) 10, 205, 106 3, R19, Ot 4, 836, 900 
Travel 510, OM 5R5, 000 380, 000 — 130, OOF 205, OOK 
Transportation of things 129, 000 102, 000 90, 000 — 39, 000 12, 000 
Communication services 360, OOO 328, 000 290, OOF 70, 8, 000 
Rents and utility services 953, (Or 936, 370 850, 000 — 103, OM 86, 37 
Printing and reproduction 330, OOF 360, 000 270, 000 60, Of %), OOO 
Other contractual services 130, 000 161, 250 90, 000 — 40, 00 1, 250 
Services performed by other agencies 2, 440, 480 2 414. 480 1. 650, 000 —790, 48 64. 480 
Supplies and materials 200, 00 245, 000 150, OOM 0, OOM 95, OOM 
Equipment 8, 400 8, 400 8 400 
Refunds, awards and indemnities 8, 504 8, 500 8, 5M 
I ind assessments 6, 500 9, OOO S, UUM 1, SOO HOO 
ntingency fund 1, 000, 004 1, OOM ) 
Total appropriation or estimate 19, 100, 000' 20,200,000; 15, 000,000) —4, 100, 00+ 200, 000 
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EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


The House action in reducing the limitation on Commodity Credit 
Corporation administrative expenses to $15,000,000 will serious!, 
impair the Corporation’s ability to provide price support on 195) 
crops, protect the investment in commodities owned, and to dispose 
of such inventories in an orderly manner. 

When the House was considering the budget estimates for 1952. 
farm prices were higher and 1951 crop prospects poorer than they ar 
now. The following specific farm price decreases have occurred 
since February 15, 1951: 

Farm prices 


| National 


Pe « } Average su 
Feb. 15 June 15 | port price 
| 3952 ero; 
W heat ie . io bushel $2. 21 $2.08 $2. 18 
Rice ' - > hundredweight 5. 83 | 5.51 | 1% 
Oats == : i ’ bushel. 92 | 83 
Barley ‘ whine ..do 1. 33 | 1. 22 
Soy beans a : ..do 3. 08 2. 98 
Flaxseed , F do 4.49 3.40 2 


| 
| 
| 
| 


1 Tentative. 


The figure for wheat indicates that if the June 15 prices prevail we 
will have a heavy loan program on wheat. 

Bear in mind these price decreases have occurred prior to the har- 
vest of the bulk of the 1951 crops. Average farm prices of three of 
the six basic commodities were below 90 percent of parity on June 15 
wheat, peanuts, and tobacco, Maryland type. It is also anticipated 
that the prices of many basic and major commodities will fall tempor- 
arily below 90 percent of parity during the 1951 harvest season, which 
would substantially increase price-support activities. 

Senator Youne. How much wheat does the Commodity Credit 
Corporation have in its possession? 

Mr. Kruse. 138,800,000 bushels. 

Senator Youne. Did you acquire that at $2.40 a bushel? 

Mr. Kruse. Our average investment in that is $2.40. That in- 
cludes our handling and storage charges. 

Mr. Getsster. Some of that has been owned for a considerab| 
time, “ou see, Senator. 

As far as estimated production is concerned, the latest crop report 
June 1—states: 
improvement in production during May has brought the current situation, { 
the country as a whole, virtually up to normal for June 1. Favorable factor: 
have about offset earlier adverse factors. 

In view of the price decreases and a favorable production outloo! 
larger quantities of grains and other commodities are expected to |) 
placed under loan and purchase agreement than occurred during th: 
fiscal year 1951. We recognize that some phases of our inventory 
management workload will decrease from that for the fiscal year 195 
but we will have to handle and dispose of large quantities of impo 
tant commodities in the fiscal year 1952, and this is a big and cost) 
job. Our estimated over-all workload has not decreased to the e 
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tent that we can carry out our responsibilities with the funds allowed 
by the House. 

The $16,800,000 that is requested for administrative expenses will 
not provide for expansion of our present activity but will enable us 
to keep abreast of the estimated workload. Unless such funds are 
approved, we will not be able to carry out efficiently and promptly 
the Corporation’s responsibility, as required by law, to producers, 
warehousemen, railroads, and others. 

[t must be recognized that the request of $16,800,000 is the minimum 
required under present world conditions. In the event such conditions 
improve during the fiscal year 1952, particularly the Korean situation, 
substantial decreases could occur in farm prices. It would then be 
necessary to request suppleme mtal funds above the $16,800,000 to 
handle the Corporation’s workload. 


THE AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION JOB 


Mr. Chairman, that concludes our notes on these items. On 
Thursday, when the Secretary was here, there was some discussion 
about the work we were doing with the defense agencies in connection 
with getting farm machinery, processing machinery, containers, and 
fertilizer. The Secretary pointed out that within the last month we 
had made considerable progress and are getting more consideration 
from those agencies and are getting some programs developed which 
would probably assure more adequate supply. 

In the process of working with that with the defense agencies we 
developed some information in chart form which outlines brie fly and 
fairly clearly, I think, what has been happening in the food situation 
and where the food is going, what is happening in the production 
field. We tried to get that information to the defense agencies to 
bring about a better understanding and a greater recognition of the 
importance of food in the whole mobilization effort. 

We had a meeting about 2 weeks ago with Mr. Wilson and the folks 
from the Defense Production Administration and the National Pro- 
duction Authority, Mr. Small from the Munititions Board, and several 
others. We went over that information. We have those charts with 
us; and, if this committee would be interested in just running over 
them briefly, there is a clear-cut picture available of what is happening 
n the food situation and the production picture. 


COTTON CLASSING 


Senator Russe.u. I think we would be interested in that. How- 
ever, I want to ask you a question before we get to that. 

Under this marketing appropriation, did I understand you to say 
that the House had changed the language of the bill to where you 
have a responsibility for grading all of the cotton instead of just that 
on which loans were sought? 

Mr. Beacu. Yes, sir, Senator Russell. The way the language 

ads now, the Commodity Credit Corporation would have to ad- 
vance the funds for the mandatory classing of cotton for any pro- 
lucer who is eligible for price support, whether or not he actually 
takes out a loan. That advance would be charged against the 
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Commodity Credit Corporation because there is no provision 
this language for reimbursement to the Corporation. 

In other words, the Corporation would be required to supplement 
the funds appropriated for Smith-Doxey classing to the extent nec: 
sary to get the whole job done. There would be no provision fo: 
reimbursement under that language even though producers did no: 
put their cotton under price support. 

Senator Russeii. The year before, you did that only for thos: 
borrowing money on this cotton? 

Mr. Beacnu. That is correct. 

Senator Russeiyt. There would be some reason for that becaus: 
the Government had a reason in seeing that they had the prop: 
grade and staple cotton when the loans were made. If this wer 
widely utilized, it would result in considerably increased cost? 

Mr. Beacu. To the Corporation. 

Senator Russexiy. Do you have any idea how much it would increase 
the cost to the Corporation? Practically all farmers are eligible fo: 
loans, and you have no quotas, no acreage allotments now; so, | 
imagine 99 percent? 

Mr. Beacn. About 85 percent of the cotton is going under the 
Smith-Doxey free classing. It would be 85 percent of your total cotton 
crop, and the Commodity Credit Corporation would have to finance 
the portion of cotton classing that was not financed by the appropria- 
tion, and it would ryn over half a million dollars. 

Mr. Geisster. If CCC paid only for classing that cotton put 
under loan, it would be negligible. 

Senator Russex.u. If the prices remain anywhere near where they 
are now, you would get very little cotton into loans; so, you would 
have very little. 

Mr. Getsster. We could be required to class all of it under this 
language. 

GRADING OF TOBACCO 


Mr. Breacu. The same thing would apply to grading of tobacco 

Senator Russeiit. Does this mean in regard to tobacco that you 
would have to do the same thing? 

Mr. Beacu. Practically all tobacco would be covered. The pre- 
centage that would be ineligible for price support is very small. 

Senator Russetit. You mean the cost of the grading of tobacco? 

Mr. Beacu. Only the portion over and above the amount that can 
be done with the appropriation. In other words, I think around 
$100,000 is the estimated deficiency of the appropriation to do the ful 
job. They would ask the Commodity Credit Corporation to advan 
the funds to make up that difference. 

Senator Russeiu. Heretofore all tobacco grading has been don 
under special act? 

Mr. Beacu. That is correct. 

Senator Russeiui. The farmers have gone and taken a vote in the 
area, and if three-fourths of them vote in favor then the marketing 
service gives them a grading. 

Mr. Beacn. They are estimated to be about $100,000 short of the 
amount necessary to get the job done. Under this language w 
could make an advance from the Commodity Credit Coroporation 
to the Tobacco Act appropriation to finance the mandatory fre 
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inspection of the tobacco. Also, under this language, if it stands as 
passed by the House, there would be no possibility for reimbursing 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. We have made similar ad- 
vances to the appropriation in the past 2 years, but the funds have 
not actually been used and have been returned to the Commodity 
Credit Corporation in the case of tobacco. 

Senator Russexv. In the case of tobacco? 

Mr. Beacu. That is correct. 

Senator Russexv. In the case of cotton? 

Mr. Beacna. Funds have been advanced for cotton classing. 

Senator Russexi. Does it apply to any other commodities? 

Mr. Breacn. Only those two. 

Senator Russet. I do not anticipate that there would be a tre- 
mendous increase in the classing of tobacco because most of them 
will be graded and sold in the ordinary course of business. It is a 
rather unusual precedent to set that the Commodity Credit Cor 
poration grade and class all cotton whether the farmer puts it into 
loan or not. We will look that over closely before we mark up the 
bill. 

Mr. Roserrs. Mr. Chairman, I think the committee should fully 
understand that if the language which the House has put in the bill is 
amended so that it would not extend this free classing privilege to all 
producers of cotton, even though the cotton did not go under Com- 
modity Credit Corporation loan, it will be necessary to put into the 
bill sufficient funds to provide for the free classing of cotton under the 
Smith-Doxey Act, which would be roughly the $596,000 shown in 
our note No. 31. 

Senator Russeriy. Well, for the last year or two, as I recall, we have 
required the Commodity Credit Corporation to assume part of the 
responsibility of the cost of classing the cotton put into loan. 

Mr. Roserts. That is right. 

Senator Russeii. I do not see any objection to that because it 
affords protection to the Government in the quality of the commodity 
that goes under the loan. Do I understand now that they eliminated 
all appropriations for the Smith-Doxey Act? 

Mr. Roserts. No. When a lot of cotton was going under loan 
we had sufficient funds in the appropriation to pay for the free classing 
of cotton under the Smith-Doxey Act which did not go under loan. 
But beginning last year, when the price of cotton was such that a lot 
of cotton did not go under loan, the direct appropriation was not 
adequate to provide for the Smith-Doxey free classing. 

Thus, during the past year we transferred, under our 7-percent 
transfer authority, sufficient funds to take care of the free classing 
of the Smith-Doxey cotton which did not go under loan. Accordingly, 
there was proposed in the 1952 budget an increase in the direct 
appropriation in the sum of $596,000 to provide for the estimated cost 
of Smith-Doxey classing of cotton which would not go under loan, 
assuming conditions in 1952 were like they were in 1951. 

The House did not allow the increase, but in lieu thereof substituted 
the language which Mr. Geissler and Mr. Beach have been talking 
about. 

Senator Russe.i. Well, if you have to do that it would just mean 
that it would be an increase of about $595,000, the amount of obliga- 
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tion of the Commodity Credit Corporation to the Treasury that the, 
would have to cancel at some future date? 

Mr. Roserts. Yes. 

Senator Russe.u. Just a little legislative legerdemain to make 1), 
bill look as though it were $595,000 smaller than it is. 

Mr. Beacu. It would show it as a cost of the Commodity Credi: 
Corporation program rather than Smith-Doxey. 

Mr. Getssuer. I think because of the uncertainty as to how muc! 
cotton may have to go under loan, the provision for the Commo): 
Credit Corporation financing i is probably the wisest way of Mandlit 
it. But there ought to be provision, when we are able to determi 
how much of it should have been paid under Smith-Doxey and hoy 
much should have been paid by the Commodity Credit Corporatio: 
for reimbursing the Commodity Credit Corporation for the amou 
they spent for classing under the Smith-Doxey. 

Senator Russexu. | think it is pretty wise to deal with it as they 
have because it is a very uncertain matter as to how much will 
classified. If there is not much of a loan, why, the amount would } 
considerably different than otherwise. 

Mr. Geissuter. If much cotton went under loan the money mighi! 
be enough, is that not right? 

Mr. Bracn. Yes. 

Senator Russe.y. You may proceed with the next item. I beliey. 
you were going to tell us about the charts. 


AGRICULTURE PRODUCTION PROGRAM 


Mr. Getssier. I think we should point out that when these chart: 
were prepared it was aimed at getting the thing across to the defense 


agencies. I do not believe we need to sell this committee on thi 
importance of food and that sort of thing. 

Senator Russe.ty. This is what you use to get your allotments of 
steel and other materials and for further allotments? 

Mr. Geisster. Yes. 

We came to the conclusion that when we are talking about stce! 
for farm machinery and papoeens machinery and fertilizer and that 


sort of thing we were talking about the total component parts tha‘ 
go for food, and so these charts were set up in an effort to get thos: 
folks to have a better understanding of the food problem. 


PRODUCTION HISTORY 


This first chart here is sort of a production history. The base lhe 
is the 5-year period 1935-39, and that is the base line. Starting 
1940 the production was 110 percent of that base, and then it wen! 
along like this. You will note that in 1950 it was 138 percent of th 
base and that was about the average of the years from 1944 to 1950 
Our 1951 goal, which is the crop that is growing now, was set up a! 
144 percent of that base, and where our 1952 will have to go we « 
not know yet; we are studying current supplies and requirements 
Indications are that it will be higher than this year. I should sa 
that these are based on the needs for feeding our Armed Forces, 0 
civilian needs, essential exports to friendly nations, and to build 
toward safe reserves. 
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Here are some of the facts as to why we need all-out production to 
meet a continuous and expanding need. Even with partial military 
mobilization it calls for a big increase in food needs. Our population 
has increased by 20,000,000 since 1940, or 15 percent. Civilian per 
capita food consumption is 12 percent above 1935-39 average. So 
you have had two causes for increases in civilian-food requirements; 
one has been an increase in per capita consumption, and the other 
has been the population increase. 

Senator CHavez. Even under present costs of food? 

Mr. Geissuter. That is right. That was the level about June 15, 
1950. 

VOLUME OF AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS 


Senator Russe.u. Item 4, volume of agricultural exports up 50 
percent over your 1935-39 average. How does your volume of 
exports this year compare with the years 1946, 1947, and 1948? 

Mr. Getsster. We have a chart on that, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russe.v. All right. 

Mr. Geisster. Even with partial mobilization, military food and 
fiber needs are greater. Military kitchens must be backed up with 
7 to 9 months stocks. In the civilian economy the requirement is 
for only 7 to 9 days. 

Men in uniform eat far more than civilians—twice as much meat. 

Right now, for 3% million men, only 2% percent of our population, 
military requirements call for a set-aside averaging about 11 percent 
of the estimated national pack of canned fruits and vegetables. We 
are actually setting that aside under a food order. Of course, it is 
obvious that if more men are needed in uniform more food would be 
used that way. 

Here is what has been happening in the civilian food demand pic- 
ture, going back to this same base you had on the production chart. 
In 1940, the civilian consumption was up 8 percent over that base, and 
during the war it went up to 114 percent. From 1945 to 1950 it went 
from 114 to 130. This line is due to a 12 percent increase in per 
capita consumption and 15 percent increase in persons eating out of 
civilian supplies. Now the projection from here on, for 1951 and 1952 
and going on to 1955, reflects an increase in per capita consumption of 
only 2 percent in 1951 (to 114 percent) and an additional 2 percent 
to 116 percent) in 1952 and 1955. 

The increase from 1952 to 1955 merely reflects the population in- 
rease. Even on that base we will wind up with a civilian require- 
ment in 1955 equal to 142 percent of the 1935-39 average. 

If you lock at the first chart you see the correlation between our 
production pattern and the civilian consumption pattern. 

Senator Russety. You per capita consumption of certain types of 
food is increasing. As your income goes up it reflects an increased 
onsumption of meats. 

Mr. Geisster. Meats, butter, milk, and various dairy products. It 
does not go up at all, perhaps goes down, in cereals. 

Here is your export chart with this same base here. Here is what 
s happening in exports. Here is 1945, 1946, 1947, 1948, and 1949. 
Here is the 1951 level. This incidentally represents the production of 
about 50,000,000 acres, or one-sixth of our acreage of cultivated crops. 
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Where it is going we do not know. That is our disappearance at t})js 
time. 

Senator Cuavez. In arriving at your figures on exports you have 
in mind of course what might be in the regular market for exports anc 
what is shipped out under ECA and so forth? 

Mr. Getsster. Yes. Here is what actually happens under EC A 
regular exports, International Wheat Agreement, and the rest. 


WHEAT TO INDIA 


Senator Young. Wheat that will be furnished to India, would that 
be provided by the Commodity Credit Corporation? 

Mr. Geisster. Well, we are going to do the handling of it. 7! 
purchasing, shipping, and that sort of thing will be done by us. 0 
course, we will be reimbursed by ECA. 

Mr. Kruse. That is right. But India has not made up its mind 
as to whether it is going to go through the commercial trade in p 
curement or the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Senator Young. They have their choice? 

Mr. Kruse. That is right. 

Mr. Geisster. Whichever way they go we will get full reimbw 
ment for whatever we do. 

Senator Youne. But you will have to provide the wheat at marke: 
prices? 

Mr. Getsster. We would buy at the best price we could, and they 
would have to pay us the price that we paid for it. 

Senator Youna. If the market price for wheat were higher than 
the wheat that you hold in the Commodity Credit Corporation, then 
you would sell them Commodity Credit Corporation wheat, would 
you, or would you buy it in the market? 

Mr. Kruse. The wheat under the India program is outside th 
Wheat Agreement and will be sold at the market price the day it is 
loaded. If we buy under the CCC supply program we will add to 
that the administrative charge for actual handling. If they go 
through the commercial trade, which is their privilege, they of course 
buy it from the trade and pay the market price there. But th: 
wheat under this India program will be sold at market prices. 

Senator Youne. I do not think you answered my question. If 
you were required to furnish the wheat to them would you use Com- 
modity Credit Corporation stocks and thereby decrease your holdings 
or would you go out and buy that much additional? 

Mr. Getssuer. If we did, Senator, we still sell them at the market 
price. We do not sell it any cheaper. 

Senator Young. But it would provide an opportunity to dispos 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation wheat, would it not? 

Mr. Kruse. Yes. 

Mr. Gersster. That is right. 

Senator Russeity. You said they have not yet elected as to whethe: 
they will purchase it commercially or through the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. How about all these pictures we have been seeing o! 
them loading all this wheat with Madam Pandit standing around, and 
so forth? How was that acquired? 

Mr. Gertsster. Of course, you understand, Senator, that some 
wheat and grains were going to India even before the India aid came 


along. 
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Senator Cuavez. I saw the headlines. 
Senator Russe... That is right. 


CCC INVENTORY 


Mr. Getssuter. This shows what has been happening in our food 
situation in the last year. 1 mean, pre-Korea and a year later, July 1. 
\ year ago we had 185,000,000 pounds of butter in stock, Commodity 
Credit Corporation and commercial storage. The stocks on that are 
down now to 90,000,000 pounds. Then here we have dry milk, which 
went from 469,000,000 to 150,000,000 pounds. 

Senator Youne. That 90,000,000 pounds on hand, is that new 
stock? Have you disposed of your old stocks? 

Mr. Getssuter. As far as the Commodity Credit Corporation is 
concerned our stocks are practically all gone. This is the total inven- 
tory in both cases, Commodity Credit Corporation, private trade, 
and all that sort of thing. Last year we probably owned another 
100,000,000 pounds. 

Mr. Kruse. Around 100,000,000 or 120,000,000. Actually, Sena- 
tor, all butter that the Commodity Credit Corporation now has is 
about 220,000 pounds, and it is this year’s stocks. 

Senator Youne. How about the eggs? 

Mr. Kruse. About 38,000,000 pounds of dried eggs are carried over. 

Senator Youne. New stock? 

Mr. Getsster. We have no new stock. There is no price support 
on eggs this year. 

Senator Younc. How old are they? 

Mr. Getsster. They are 1950 eggs. 

Senator YounG. Are they keeping all right? 

Mr. GetssLter. Some of them are keeping better than others. 
Dried eggs, as you know, with age pick up moisture, and when they 
get to a certain percentage of moisture they have to be either redried 
or deteriorate. But so far we have not reached the point where we 
have to redry them. 

Senator Youne. Does the Army use any of those dried eggs in 
feeding the Korean people? We must need a lot of food to feed 
those starving millions over there. 

Mr. Kruse. We sent two barrels of dried eggs to them out there 
for experiment, and they wired that they did not want them. 

Senator Cuavez. The Army or the Koreans? 

Mr. Kruse. The Army. 

Senator RusseLty. You mean we were going to feed these to troops 
or the civilian population? 

Mr. Kruse. The civilian population. We were trying to work 
out a deal with the Army for the disposition of all these eggs to the 
Korean people. 

Senator Russeiut. What are they asking for, rice? 

Mr. Getss.er. Rice and some wheat and then trying the dried 
eggs to see whether they could or would take them. On the rice 
something will be worked out; in fact, something has been worked 

We have no rice at the present time, and what rice we did have 
we sold to the Army for their feeding purposes and some wheat, but 


the reply on the eggs was that they were not interested. 
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Senator CHavez. It seems to me that the Korean people ought to 
be able to eat those eggs. They are good enough for the Americans 
I am sure the Korean people are used to eating eggs. 

Senator Russexiu. I never could understand how a hungry ma 
could be so particular about food. I was in Calcutta, India, in 194: 
however, and people were dying on the streets, and I asked them wih 
they could not get food in there, and they said that those people wou! 
not eat cereals. I never did eat any bird’s-nest soup like the Chines: 
but if I got hungry I think I could acquire a pretty healthy taste fo 
other foods. 

Mr. Getssier. This is designed to show that our disappearance in 
the last year has been greater than our 1950 production. We hay 
dried milk down from 469 million to 150 million pounds, cheese dow: 
from 254 million to 225 million pounds, canned vegetables down fro: 
75 million to 64 million cases, and canned fruits down from 21 
16.5 million cases. 

Total Commodity Credit Corporation inventory is down 45 per- 
cent since Korea. 

Senator Russetyt. What about your staple commodities? 

Mr. Getssier. We have those, too. 


COTTON SITUATION 


Here is what happened to the cotton. As you know, last year w: 
had 6.8 million bales of cotton. This year our estimate on August 1 i: 
that the total carry-over will be about 2 million bales, which is about 
a 2 months’ supply. If we get around a 16-million-bale crop thi 
year, our estimate of requirements will indicate that we will still b 
down to 2 million bales next year. 

In other words, the disappearance is going in that direction. 

Senator Russe.u. Are you planning to ship a great deal more cotton 
under ECA? Is that where the difference will be? We have been 
using about 1 million bales a month for domestic consumption, | 
believe. 

Mr. Getssuer. Yes. 

Senator Russeiu. Are you going to ship 4 million bales? 

Mr. Getsster. How much went out last year? How much cotton 
was exported last year? I believe it was close to 5,800,000 bales 
exported in 1949-50, and there is every indication we will have that 
sort of market this year. 

Senator Russeiy. Most of that under ECA and GARIOA? 

Mr. Kruse. Yes. 

Senator Russexu. I am a very strong cotton man, but it seems to 
me we ought to get back to the stage where these people ought to b: 
able to buy cotton with their own funds. I do not see anything to be 
gained by giving it to them as a permanent proposition. 

Mr. Kruse. The figure that went out last year was 5,800,000 bale: 

Senator Cuavez. Can you break it down as to what went for aid 
and ECA? 

Mr. Dice. We do not have it on the cotton; 30 to 40 percent of the 
total exports were ECA or Marshall plan financing. 

Senator Russeuu. I assume they bought all the cotton they could 
in this country, ECA or otherwise, because it was 18 or 20 cents under 
the world price. The farmer may profit momentarily, but the country 
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as a whole, we are all tied together, and we are not going to profit if 
we get stuck on a long-time give-away program. 

Senator Cuavez. Not only that, but the debt will have to be paid 
by the same class of people. 

Senator Russesx.. That is what I am getting at. 

Senator Youne. In many of these countries they use ECA dollars 
to buy things that are permissible such as wheat and cotton, and 
their own money on the nonpermissible items. 

Mr. Getsster. You would not lose the full percentage because 
they simply have to have some of those commodities. 

Senator Russe.ty. Somebody has to finance it because Agriculture 
does not handle it unless they are told to. 


CORN SITUATION 


Mr. Geissuer. Here is the corn situation. Last year we had a 
carry-over of 860 million bushels. Our feeding this year has been 
at a much higher rate than last year’s production. In other words, 
our carry-over is going to come down to about 665 million by October 
1. That is a little better than a 2 months’ supply. Unless this 
year’s crop is substantially better than last year’s, with the livestock 
population we have and the normal increased trends that are taking 
place, we will get down to about 447 million by October 1, 1952. 
Actually from the standpoint of having safe reserves of feed we ought 
to be somewhere around 800 million bushels. 

Senator Russetyt. What about prewar, 1940? What carry-over 
did we have? 

Mr. Getssuter. 645 million bushels in 1940. 

Senator RussEe.iu. Since that time our livestock population has 
increased substantially? 

Mr. Getss_er. Yes. 

Senator Russevu. As well as the number of people in the country? 

Mr. Gersster. That is right. This feed supply here is back of the 
total livestock population of the United States. When you think of 
this as only a total of a month and a half supply and what a poor 
crop could do, you realize what that can mean. 

Senator YounG. That is in spite of an unusually big corn crop? 

Mr. Geisster. That is right. You see, we have not had any crop 
failures in here. If we were to have a crop as low as in 1934 or 1936, 
then the seriousness of this kind of situation would really become 
apparent. 

CONTINUED NEED FOR HIGH PRODUCTION 


What we are trying to point out is that we have to get these produc- 
tion goals up higher in order to be on the safe side. 

Senator Youne. Remember, Mr. Chairman, about 2 years ago 
when we were trying to get a fair support price for farm commodities. 
You recall statements about the stories they made concerning the 
huge corn surpluses? Now only about a year and a half later it is a 
different story. 

Mr. Getssier. This is only a year’s picture here. Here is what is 
happening to wheat: 423 million last year and 373 million carry-over 
this year. On the basis of the July 1 crop report on wheat and the 
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disappearance requirements estimate we get down to 324 millio 
and we probably should carry over around 500 million bushels of wheat. 

This tells the story which was set up for the defense producti: 
folks. The fact of the matter is that when you look at production and 
the requirements and look at the comparison of the stocks a year ago as 
compared to now our disappearance has been at a much faster ra 
than our 1950 production. If our 1951 production is up to our goa! 
our next year’s disappearance will be faster. So we have to maintain 
that production or go higher. 

Senator Younae. I think there is another fact that is not very oft: 
considered, and that is that in the past 10 years we have done awa, 
with millions of horses and mules, substituting tractors. That mac 
more food available in the change from horse farming to mechanize« 
farming. 

Mr. Gersster. We have a chart on that. The plain fact is that 
there are not many more acres of cropland available. We have to ¢ 
it off the acres we are cropping this year, especially when you thin! 
of the sustained effort in this direction for 5 years. We used to have 
new lands. We have shifted from horses and mules, but that is about 
all we have. 

Senator Russexu. I had not thought of that, Senator Young. 

Senator Youna. It took 20 to 25 percent of the acreage ef many 
farms to feed the mules and horses, and now all that is to be available 
for human food or to be fed to livestock. I left one horse and one mule 
back home, and my boy sold them. 

Mr. Getsster. The other point, of course, is that an adequate food 
supply is a better weapon than anything else with which to fight 
inflation. If you have adequate food supplies and stabilize the cost, 
that will in turn stabilize everything else. 

Here is a rather interesting chart, at least those folks found it so 
This is trying to express in terms of 1 hour of factory labor what that 
will buy in food. This shows what an hour of factory labor bought 
in 1939, this green box, and the orange box is what an hour of factor 
labor would buy in 1949. The black box is what an hour of factory 
labor will buy in 1951. You will notice in the case of bread that in 
1939 an hour of factory labor bought 7.9 loaves. In 1949 it bought 
10 loaves, and in 1951 it bought 10 loaves. This chart is with regard 
to the food supply, and with regard to round steak in 1939 an hou 
of factory labor bought 1.8 pounds; 1949, 1.6 pounds; and in 1951, 
1.5 pounds. 

In spite of the fact that beef has gone up tremendously in the last 
2 years, Senator, wages have pretty nearly kept pace so that you get 
witbin 1 ounce of what you did in 1949. 

For bacon, you get a smaller amount. Butter has been constant 
all the time. «In the case of milk you now get more milk than you did 
in either 1939 or 1949. 

Senator CHavez. Even at the present prices? 

Mr. Getsster. Yes. In the case of eggs he gets more eggs in 195! 
than in 1939 or 1949 with an hour of factory labor. 

Senator Youna. The consumer’s dollar has gone down with that, 
too. 

Mr. Getsster. During the height of the last war the farmer’s share 
of the consumer’s dollar spent for food was around 54 percent. I think 
it is around 51 percent now. 
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Senator Cuavez. Except this difference, you are talking now 
about factory labor. 

Mr. Getsster. That should be pointed out, Senator. 

Senator Caavez. Which is entirely different from the general 
average that the average American would get. 

Mr. Getsster. That would not apply to Government workers or 
school teachers. 

Senator Russetu. Or white-collar people. Those people are in 
the squeeze, all right. 

Mr. Geisster. That is right. We are making a comparison here 
with the argument that goes on. That chart interested Mr. Wilson 
and his folks probably as much as any one we had. 

This chart here points out and is simply that other chart showing 
production from 1940 to 1950 going from 110 percent to 138 percent. 
This was done under this kind of circumstances. Cropland only 
went up 3 percent. There just is not any more in that 10-year 
period. In other words, cropland was only increased 3 percent. 

Here is the picture of horses and mules. We came from here to 
down here, from 92 percent to 47 percent. Every time they came 
down more acres were made available not in total but for human 
food consumption. 

Senator Younc. How many horses and mules did we have then? 

Mr. Getsster. From 14,000,000 down to about 7,000,000. 

Senator Youna. It probably costs more to feed a mule or horse 
than it would a steer. 

Mr. Geissuer. | think it would cost more, when you were working 
them, Senator, and this is from my own experience; it would take 
more grain for a working horse or mule than it would to fatten a steer. 

Senator RusseLtL. When you are working them. The difference is 
that you cannot pasture him when he is at work; you have to feed him 
on your corn or your cereals and hay. 

Mr. Getssuier. In that same period farm employment came down 
ll percent. Ali these had the same thing happen, going down, and 
the answer lies in this next chart. Here is what happened to farm 
power and machinery. It went from 115 to 250. Apparently that 
sort of trend was necessary in order to get that production. 

Here is what happened on fertilizer used. If you are going to main- 
tain production vou have to keep on pointing it up because it is under 
that kind of trend that vou have to operate to get that increased pro- 
duction. Here is the story on agricultural pesticide sales. 

Senator Russeiy. More years ago than I like to remember I was 
surprised to find that my section of the country was the only section 
that used commercial fertilizer in large amounts. But when we got 
to the point of increased production we have gotten to the use of 
commercial fertilizers all over the country. Do you use much out 
in vour section, Senator Young? 

Senator Youna. We are starting to use it, and strangely enough we 
are using it on our better ground, probablv because of the moisture 
situation. You have to have the assurance of moisture if fertilizer is 
effective. We are using it on our better ground, and it is showing 
remarkable results. 

Senator Russeiy. You cannot use it unless you have moisture, else 
you burn up your crops. 
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Mr. Getssier. By certain increases in fertilizer you could multiply 
your capacity tremendously. . 

Senator Youne. We are just starting to use it now in our sectio: 

Mr. Getsster. This gets down to trying to sell our bill of goods wit! 
those people over there that the order is in for all-out production, an. 
food as a weapon against inflation. Here is one thing that very fe 
people, unless you are completely familiar with agriculture, realiz: 
Industrial production or weapons of war production, you constant}; 
hear the term that you have to have a 6 months’ lead time or 4 months 
lead time from the time the steel leaves the mill until it becomes 
weapon. 

Actually talking in terms of agriculture, a year’s lead time is mini- 
mum. When you get into livestock, beef, for example, you need to 
have 3 vears before you get any results. 

Here is of course what we were after, adequate materials and facil- 
ties should be scheduled. 

This points out what we have to have, more fertilizer, pesticides an 
machinery to produce and harvest growing crops. Then we have to 
have processing machinery to turn these crops into marketable prod- 
ucts. Then we have to have containers essential to preservation, stor- 
age, and marketing of these products. Finally, we have to have the 
facilities to maintain efficient distribution. 

Here are some of the minimum needs during the third and fourt! 
quarters of 1951. Our requirement for containers is 2,650,000 tons of 
steel. 

Senator Russet. What containers are those? 

Mr. Getsster. Almost entirely cans. The surprising thing is that 
containers take more steel than the combination of farm machinery an 
processing machinery. 

Senator Russet. That is what impressed me. 

Mr. Getsster. Here is what it takes for farm machinery, and her 
is what it takes for processing machinery. Here is the amount of 
copper we are going to have to have for agricultural wiring and so 
forth. 

Senator Cuavez. The farm machinery and processing machinery 
do you take into account the supply they have now on hand? 

Mr. Getssuer. Yes. 

Senator Cuavez. This is in addition? 

Mr. Gersster. Yes. In the case of farm machinery, for examp): 
that is about the amount you have to have in order to maintain your 
present supply of farm machinery. That takes care of the obsolescenc: 
and wearing out. The same thing is true this year. 

Senator Cuavez. The other one is practically a yearly thing? 

Mr. Getsster. This is disappearance. 

Now here we have the fertilizer story. Additional annual capacity 
for production of 500,000 tons of nitrogen fertilizer and our need will 
increase as we aim for higher farm output. This does not allow for 
any possible emergency military need. For pesticide production w: 
need during the third and fourth quarters of 1951 chlorine, 110,000 
tons, and benzol, 11,000,000 gallons. 

Now, here we have more of the fertilizer story. It would tak 
100,000 tons of steel over a 2-year period to add 500,000 tons to ow 
annual nitrogen fertilizer supply. . This is only one-twentieth of 1 per- 
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cent of a 2-year steel output. Then just to keep up with the trend 
we have to add 100,000 tons a year from then on. This represents 
about 66,000 automobiles out of a yearly production under the present 
quota of 4,800,000 automobiles. That is all you would have to cut 
automobiles down to get that. 

The additional nitrogen will give us the equivalent of 7,000,000 
acres of good farmland, which would mean 350,000,000 bushels, or 10 
percent more corn or 2.2 million tons of hogs or 1.3 million tons of beef. 

Senator Youne. Has not the increased production in corn been due 
ilmost entirely to two things, one hybrid corn and the other greater 
ise of fertilizer? 

Mr. Getsster. Yes. Hybrid has been one of the primary causes 
of increased corn production. The percentage of total corn planted 
with hybrid seed is now about 80 percent. 

This next sheet is more of the same story, gentlemen. 

Senator Cuavez. Let us look at the tin plate. 

Mr. Gerssiter. Yes. This sort of sizes up where we stand. We 
need 500,000 tons of additional nitrogen, and that is a pretty expensive 
business to get into unless vou have some sort of encouragement, 
because otherwise you do not care to get into it. 

Senator Russe_t. What progress have you made with the emer- 
vency agencies? 

Mr. GeissterR. Our farm-machinery program is pretty well set. I 
think we are all right. It is going under controlled materials plan 
some time in September, and then of course we will know exactly a 
vear ahead what our situation will be. They are working on the 
same kind of program on processing machinery. ‘There our situation 
up to now has not become quite as tight as it did on farm machinery, 
but we think we are going to get quite the same kind of program 
worked out for the processing machinery as we did with the farm 

achinery. 

Senator CHavez. The farm machinery should be geared together 

ith the processing equipment? 

Mr. Gersster. That is right. Some progress has been made on 
the fertilizer story. The Army has asked for bids on the Morgantown 
plant, and if that were opened up I understand that we would 
about 200,000 tons Applications are at DPA now by some concerns 
who if they are given loans and amortization will construct additional 
nitrogen producing plants. 

On the container deal we are all right as far as perishable fresh 
fruits and vegetables are concerned. We are not all right on some 
tems that are not so perishable that can be carried for, say, 2 weeks or 
2 months, but which must be put in cans before they can be marketed. 
That applies to your meat products and some vegetables that can be 
stored for a short period, but before they are marketed they have to 
be put in cans. 

That pretty well concludes it, gentlemen. Here is what we were 
fter. What we were trying to do with those charts when we went 
before those people was to bring them up to date as to what was 
iappening in the food world. We felt that they felt that food comes 
vy itself and does not take any planning or effort. 

Senator Russxii. That is a very concise and dramatic presentation. 

Do you have anything further, Mr. Geissler? 
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CONSERVATION AND USE-—-LANGUAGE CHANGE 


Mr. Guisster. We have one item which is in connection with 
change in the language of “Conservation and use of agricultural lan 
resources.”’ It is recommended that the language included in th 
House bill be amended as shown, and the new language is under- 
scored. It has to do with this transfer of 5 percent from the agri- 
cultural conservation program funds to the Soil Conservation Service 
for the furnishing of technical service in the carrying out of practices 
under the agricultural conservation program. 

The way the language reads now is that determination is made at 
the county level by the county committee that cooperation with 
the Soil Conservation Service technicians is desired. If they decide 
that 3 percent or something like that of the funds shall be taken from 
agricultural conservation program and used to furnish technica! 
services they sign an agreement between the two agencies and submit 
it to the State committee for approval and then the amount of mone Vy 
set up for that county under agricultural conservation program is 
reduced by the amount agreed upon and transferred to the Soil 
Conservation Service for use in that county. We are not proposing 
to change the system at all from the standpoint of leaving it with 
the counties out there to make the determination. But from an 
accounting standpoint it would be much more practical and much 
less costly if we could let them determine what those amounts should 
be in each county, not in excess of 5 percent, then have the State add 
them up and make the transfer at the State level rather than at the 
county level. It would be one lump transfer and would make it 
possible for the Soil Conservation Service people to plan their opera- 
tion on a State-wide basis rather than a county basis. 

Senator Russeiu. Under the present provision does not the locai 
committee have to recommend it to start with? 

Mr. Getssier. Oh, yes; we are not proposing to change that at all 

Senator RusseLi. You want to keep it? 

Mr. Getssuter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roserts. The only change that this language will make, Mr 
Chairman, is that it will permit us to set up a State account for all 
counties within each State rather than a separate account for each 
county. If there are 3,000 counties each of which have an individual! 
account this would permit us to reduce that number to one for each 
State. 

Senator Russe.y. The House eliminated the existing provision in 
the law that the county has to recommend it? 

Mr. Rozerts. The language in the existing law implies that the 
county committee is to make. the recommendation. This merely 
writes it in expressly, Mr. Chairman; it does not change the present 
requirement. The House did not change the language carried in the 
1951 act. This is a proposed change which we are asking the Senate 
to make. 

Senator Russeity. You are just clarifying that the county has to 
make it? 

Mr. Roserts. That is correct. 

Senator Russeiy. I do not see how any other construction could 
have been put on that. 

Mr. Roserts. It could not, Mr. Chairman. 
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Senator Russgxu. Is there anything else, gentlemen? 
Mr. Getssier. I do not believe so, Mr. Chairman. 
Senator Russe.i. We are glad to have had you gentlemen. Thank 


you. 
Mr. Gersster. Thank you, gentlemen. 


FARMERS’ HOME ADMINISTRATION 
PRODUCTION AND SuBSIsTENCcE Loans, Tire IT 


STATEMENTS OF DILLARD B. LASSETER, ADMINISTRATOR, 
FARMERS’ HOME ADMINISTRATION; M. B. BRASWELL, ASSIST- 
ANT ADMINISTRATOR, FARMERS’ HOME ADMINISTRATION; 
CHARLES C. BARNARD, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, FARMERS’ 
HOME ADMINISTRATION; AND RALPH S. ROBERTS, DIRECTOR 
OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 

S CULTURE 


SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS 


House hearings, pt. 2, p. 839) 


Borrowing authorization, 1951 . $103, 000, 000 
Estimate of borrowing authorization, 1952 . 110, 000, 600 
House bill, 1952 . 100, 000, 000 


Reduction of $10,000,000 below estimate.) 


Analysis of House action on 1952 hudaet estimat: 
H bill 
B i 
House 
51 authorization as shown in budget and House committes 
port $103, 000, 000 | $193, 000, 000 
{ inges in 1952 estimat« 
ro eliminate the funds prov 1 in the Supplemental 
Appropriation Act, 1951, ims to farmers wh u 
fered disasters in areas «ks ited under Public Law 38 — 18, 000, 000 18, 000, 006 
To provide additional initial adjustment loans to eligible 
farmers unable to obtai itisfactory credit from other 
sources. 4-25. 000. 000 +15, 000. 000 $10. 000. 000 
Total, 1952 estimates " 110, 000, 000 100, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 


Page 40, line 16: Strike out ‘“$100,000,000”’ and insert in lieu thereof ‘‘$110,- 
000,000,”’ the estimate, or an increase of $10,000,000. 

The reduction of $10,000,000 in the 1952 budget estimates for production and 
subsistence loans would deny approximately 7,030 deserving low-income farmers 
the credit and supervisory assistance they need to make effective use of their land, 
abor, and other resources in order to increase the production of essential food, 
feed, and fiber, and achieve greater security on the land. Production and sub- 
sistence loans are made only to those operators of family-size farms who cannot 
obtain needed financing from other established sources to carry on efficient farm- 
ing operations. . 

Such a reduction would provide $3,000,000 less than was available for operating 
loans in the 1951 fiscal year, yet the need and demand for such assistance will be 
far greater in 1952. With $103,000,000 available in the current year, it was pos- 
sible to serve only about one-third of the eligible applicants for farm-operating 
loans. Funds for new loans were exhausted in most States by the end of Febru- 
ary, though the normal peak lending period for operating loans is not reached until 
March or early April. 
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Due to increased farm operating costs, fewer farmers can be assisted now tha 
a year ago with the same amount of loan funds. The average size of initia 
adjustment loans has increased from $1,189 in 1949 to $1,360 in 1950, and for t! 
current fiscal year will average approximately $1,750. Changes in operati) 
methods, such as mechanization, increased use of fertilizer and insecticic es, and 
other similar practices necessary for more efficient use of land and labor resource: 
require more cash than at any other period of our history. 

zarge numbers of family-type operators are finding it impossible to obtai 
credit from other sources in adequate amounts or on suitable terms to enable th: 
to make needed improvements in their operations. With the assistance availab 
under this program, many of these low-income farmers can increase their prod 
tion of essential food, feed, and fiber and at the same time improve their econom 
status. The full amount of the estimate for 1952 will be necessary to serve th 
needs of a minimum number of the eligible applicants for such assistance. 


Water Faciirries Loans 
(House hearings, pt. 2, p. 831) 


Borrowing authorization, 1951_.____-_- Sad $4, 000, 000 
Estimate of pleat authorization, 1952 5, 000, 000 
House bill, 1952___- 4, 250, 000 


(Reduction of $750,000 below estimate.) 


Analysis of House action on 1952 budget estimates 


Bud House | 

udget esti- ie compart 

mate House bill with budget 
| estimate 


1951 authorization as shown in budget and House committee 
report . . >< . ses 
Change in 1952 estimates: To provide additional loans to 
individuals and groups unable to obtain satisfactory credit 

from other sources whi ‘ Jaman 


| $4, 000, 000 


ti, 000, 000 +250, 000 | 


Total, 1952 estimates ail | 5, "000, 000 | ve 250, 000 | 


Page 40, line 17: Strike out “$4,250,000” and insert in lieu thereof ‘$5,000,000, 
os estimate, or an increase of $750,000. 

The House committee report, page 17, contains the following statement relati 
to this item: 

“The inerease of $250,000 for water-facilities loans is believed to be full) 
justified, in view of the increasing demand for such loans from veterans who do not 
have other sources of credit for land leveling and the installation of necessar 
water facilities, and because this increase involves loans which are fully repa 
and represent no direct cost to the Government.”’ 

The reduction of $750,000 in the increase of $1,000,000 proposed in the budget 
for water-facilities loans in 1952 would deny assistance to approximately 330 
individuals and 2 groups. Many of the individuals are new settlers on reclama 
tion projects just opened, who are unable to obtain needed financing from oth« 
sources for the installation, repair, or improvement of farmstead and irrigatio 
facilities. - The need for water-fneilities loans continues to increase. The $4,000,- 
000 authorized for such loans in 1951 will provide assistance to only about 30 
percent of the eligible individual applicants and 11 percent of the group applicant 

The lack of an adequate source of water for farmstead use or for irrigation pur- 
poses is a basic problem which prevents the carrying out of economic farming 
operations by a large number of farmers in the arid and semiarid areas of t! 
West. The majority of the new settlers and many present operators on reclama 
tion projects are in urgent need of credit for the installation of farmstead-water 
facilities, the installation of farm-irrigation ditches and structures, and for lar 
leveling necessary to bring the land into full production. It is estimated tha’ 
300,000 farmers in these areas lack adequate water facilities for farmstead us 
More than 3,000,000 acres of the land now operated under the dry-farming 
system could and should be irrigated from available water supplies capable 
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economic development. More than 500 mutual water companies and irrigation 
districts serving approximately 10,000 farm families are presently operating 
facilities which need repair, enlargement, or other improvement. 

Credit is not available to large numbers of family-type farm operators and to 
yroups of small farmers through private or cooperative credit institutions for th« 
installation of needed water facilities. Without the assistance available unde 
this program these farmers will not be able to make effective use of their land 
labor, and other resources to increase the production of food, feed, and fiber so 
irgently needed in this emergency. The accomplishments of water facilities 
borrowers since the inception of this program show that these funds contribute 
significantly to the increased production of farm commodities and to the stability 
and economic security of farmers in the arid and semiarid areas. 


Farm Hovusinc Repair AND IMPROVEMENT GRANTS 
(House hearings, pt. 2, p. 845) 


\ppropriation, 1951 (as reduced under see. 1214) $400, 000 
Estimate, 1952 200, 000 


House bill, 1952__-_- a5: 


House eliminated item 


Analysis of House action on 1952 budget estimates 


House bill 

Budget esti ' compared 

mate House bill | with budget 
estimate 


1951 appropriation (reduced by sec. 1214) as shown in budget 
ind House committee report.._-. bids “a8 a i $400, 000 $400, 000 
Changes in 1952 estimates: | 
Decrease in need for grants, due to increased off-the-farm 
employment opportunities and consequent increased 
debt-paying ability of many farm-owner operators — 200, 000 | —200, 000 |... 
General reduction imposed by House | — 200, 000 | — $200, 000 


Total, 1952 estimates i 200, 000 |... —200, 000 


Page 41, after line 16: Insert appropriation language proposed in the Budget 
but deleted by the House, as follows: 


“GRANTS 


“For grants and for the grant yeeten of combination loans and grants for the 


purpose of section 504 (a) of the Housing Act of 1949, $200,000, to remain avail- 
able until expended.”’ 

The House eliminated the entire item of $200,000 for farm housing grants. 
rhis action would deny assistance to a small number of farm owners in need of 
minor building repairs and improvements to make their homes habitable, to 
remove health hazards to the family, and to make other farm buildings safe and 

able. The elimination of this item would mean that farm families who have 

) ability to repay a loan, or who can repay only a part of the cost of minor 

\ilding improvements, will continue to live in unsanitary and hazardous dwell- 

gs. Available grant funds have been used primarily to provide families pro- 
ction from the rain and cold, although about 10 percent of the grants made also 
cluded funds to make minor repairs to farm service buildings. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(House hearings, pt. 2, p. 833) 


Appropriation, 1951 (comparable with 1952 budget and as reduced 
inder sec. 1214) 

listimate, 1952 , 29, 700, 000 

House bill, 1952 27, 500, 000 


759) 


$28, 199, 752 


Reduction of $2,200,000 below estimate.) 
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Analysis of House action on 1952 budget estimates 


Bud “y House bi! 

udget esti- ——r com pare 

| mate House bill | with bud 
| estimat« 


1951 appropriation (reduced by sec. 1214) as shown in budget 
and House committee report . 
Changes in 1952 estimates: 
To cover the cost of making additional loans estimated for | 

1952 and servicing insured mortgage loans outstanding +1, 800, 000 |... —$1, aM 
Decrease due to providing a direct appropriation to the 
General Services Administration for certain procure- 


$28, 199, 752 $28, 199, 752 





ment and leasing costs previously paid from this appro- 
priation — 209, 752 — 299, 752 |. 
General reduction imposed by House — 400, 000 1X 
29, 700, 000 27, 500, 000 —2. aK 


Total, 1952 estimates... 


Page 41, line 25: Strike out ‘$27,500,000 and insert in lieu ther 
**$29,.700,000,”’ the estimate, or an increase of $2,200,000. 

The House committee report, page 17, contains the following statement re] 
tive to this item: 

“While the decrease in administrative funds may seem unduly drastic, 
committee has every reason to believe that the usually fine administratio: 
this agency will enable it to absorb the reduction with no serious impairme 
its program 

The House action in reducing the amount for salaries and expenses 
$29,700,000 to $27,500,000 would increase the workload of field personnel to 
point where the making of new loans and the servicing and collecting of loa 
outstanding could not be properly carried out. It is essential that family-ty, 
farm operators be assisted in adjusting their operations to a level of econon 
efficiency that will fully utilize their land and labor resources. The success « 
the Farmers’ Home Administration program of supervised credit is depend 
upon the supervisory assistance given borrowers in planning and carrying 
improvements and adjustments in their farming operations. Without prop 
guidance many borrowers will not succeed and the Government’s interest will 
jeopardized. These essential elements in the agency’s supervised credit pr 
gram must be retained to assure borrower progress and the protection of t 
Government's interest in the loans being made. The drastic reduction for salari 
and expenses contemplated by the House action would increase the employ 
workload to a point where these essential elements of the supervised cred 
program could not be safely maintained. 

The Farmers’ Home Administration will be servicing in 1952 a total of near! 
$600,000,000 in principal and interest outstanding owed by over 500,000 bor- 
rowers. It is essential that borrowers be encouraged during this period to make 
the maximum effort toward the retirement of their indebtedness. It is necessary 
that an adequate staff be maintained in the county offices to deal directly wit! 
borrower families in order to maintain maximum collection activity. The House 


¢ 


action would adversely affect collections during 1952 because of the inability 
of reduced staffs to maintain proper contact with borrowers. 
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Farmers Home Administration 
Increase -) or 
decrease 


. Budget 
a 4 ' Estimated, ; — 
tandard classification 1951 estimate, | House bill House bill 
‘ 1952 House bill | compared 
compared with 1952 
with 1951 budget 
estlmat« 
1) 2 3) H f 
rsonal services 
Permanent positions $23, 110,470 $24, 484,010 $22, 688, 635 $421, 835 $1, 795, 375 
Part-time and temporar y positions 483, 860 520, 860 $25, 000 5&8, S60 5, 860 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week bass 95, 130 87, 265 +87, 265 7, 865 
Payment above ba rates 120, 670 124, 000 120, GOO 670 4, 000 
Total personal services 23,715, 000 | 25 224 000 | 23, 320, 900 104, 100 1. 903. 100 
ivel 2, 745, 000 2 993, 400 2 700, 000 65. 000 293. 400 
portation of thing 77. 900 79, 400 77, 900 1. 500 
munication services 232, 000 234, 000 232, 000 2 000 
nd utility services 812, 352 541, 700 541. 700 270. 65 
rand reproductior 170, 000 170, 000 170, 000 
ontractual services 154, 000 1.4, 000 154, 000 
; performed by other agencies 2, 600 » 600 2, 600 
sand material 171, 000 171, 000 171, 00 
if 1, OO 41,000 11, OO 
subsidies, and contribut $00, 000 20, 0000 400, 000 200, 000 
ward ind indemnitt 10 1(¥ $00 
Awards for employee suggestior 1. 500 1. x 1. 500 
ind assessments 7, O08 7, OOM 57, OOM + 30, OOF 
tments and loans 154, 634, 975 (1453. 000, 000 142. 250. 000 12,384,97 10. 750, 000 
rotal direct obligation 183. 234. 727 |182. 900. 000 |169. 750. 000 3.484.727 13. 150. 000 
er in 1952estimates to “Oy x 
nses General Services Adr 
, 248 
luction pursuant to sec. 12 
Direct appropriation 550. 000 
Loan authorization + 24,500,000 
vear balance availabk 7, 134, 975 
tal ip r t \ 
suthorizatior 201, 150, 000 $182. 900. 000 169. 750. 000 


Senator Russeiyi. The item now under consideration is the appro- 
priation for administrative costs for loan purposes for the Farmers’ 
Home Administration. We have Mr. Dillard B. Lasseter, the Admin- 
strator, before us. 

Mr. Lasseter, you may proceed and make any statement you wish. 

Mr. Lasserxr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, I am grateful for this opportunity to discuss our budget 
estimates for 1952 


PRODUCTION AND SUBSISTENCE LOANS 


The action of the House in reducing the estimate for production 
and subsistence loans from $110,000,000 to $100,000,000 will make it 
impossible for approximately 7,000 deserving family-type farmers to 
obtain the assistance they need to strengthen their economic position 
and make maximum contributions to the production of essential food, 
eed and fiber. There is no other source of credit available to meet 
adequately the needs of these low-income farmers. 

Such a reduction would provide less than was available for operating 
loans in the current fiscal year. With the funds authorized for 
operating loans this year, it was possible for us to serve only about 
one-third of the eligible applicants. Funds available for new loans 


85904—51——-29 
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were exhausted in most States by the end of February, though th 
normal peak lending period for operating loans is not reached unti! 
March. : 

VETERANS’ PREFERENCE 


Senator Russe.ui. Mr. Lasseter, do you have any sort of prioritic 
established for veterans in these loans? 

Mr. Lasserer. Yes, sir, absolutely. Now under this item, th 
law, Senator, does not require that veterans be given preference, bu! 
administratively we followed it just the same as if it were law. 

Senator Russe.u. I knew there was no law, but I recall you testi- 
fied in the years following the demobilization that you were givin 
them priority. 

Mr. Lasserer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russe.ty. The veterans, of course, have been having 
great deal of difficulty in getting loans. We have had all kinds of 
loans for them to buy houses and build houses and to take various 
kinds of training, but we had at one time a great deal of difficulty i: 
getting production loans in the ordinary sense for the veterans. 

Mr. Lasserer. That is right. 

Senator Russeti. You are giving those priorities? 

Mr. Lasserer. An absolute preference, sir, and I will say this 
that with the funds available I am sure that the veterans’ organiza 
tions will confirm our statement that our people have done a magni! 
cent job. I am sure that they are well pleased with what we have 
done with what we have had. Out of this fund, ii has run up as 
high as 60 percent in some States which have gone to veteran: 

Senator Russe.u. Sixty percent, and of course you did have a larg 
amount of loans outstanding before there were veterans of Worl 
War II? 

Mr. Lasseter. Yes. 


DEMAND FOR OPERATING LOANS 


There are many reasons for this continuing heavy demand for 
operating loans. I would like to mention only a few of them, ver\ 
briefly. 

(1) Increasing numbers of family-type farmers are finding it im 
possible to obtain from other sources the credit required to make 
needed adjustments and improvements in their operations. Abou! 
one-half of all the families living on farms throughout the countr 
had a total cash family income of Jess than $2 ,000 in 1948, a year whe! 
the gross farm income for the Nation was at an all-time high. Man) 
of these families have unused labor available and have or can obtai: 
under equitable tenure arrangements sufficient land resources to 
increase substantially their volume of production and their incomes 
It has been estimated that production on most of the family-typ: 
farms can be increased by as much as 25 to 40 percent through th 
adoption of improved practices, the introduction of new or the expan 
sion of present enterprises, the use of labor-saving equipment an 
other similar improvements. However, such improvements eanno! 
be undertaken by a majority of these families unless adequate cred 
is available on terms that will permit repayment as income is receive: 
from the farming operations. 
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(2) Prices farmers have to pay for the items used in their operations 
have increased sharply in recent years, thus making it necessary that 
farmers have more cash or credit to meet operating costs. For ex- 
ample, a farmer who would have required a $3,500 loan in 1946 for 
annual operating expenses and the purchase of machinery and live- 
stock would have required a loan of approximately $5,900 for the same 
purposes in March 1951. This represents an increase of 61 percent. 
Changes in operating methods, such as mechanization, increased use 
of fertilizer and insecticides and other similar practices for more 
efficient use of land and labor resources require more cash than at any 
other period in our history. This has been reflected in the size of 
operating loans made by the Farmers’ Home Administration. The 
average size of initial adjustment loans has increased from $1,188 in 
1949 to approximately $1,750 for the current fiscal year. Due to 
increased farm operating costs, fewer farmers can be assisted now 
than a year ago with the same amount of loan funds. 

3) A majority of the new settlers on reclamation projects and 
many of the operators who have been on project units for several 
vears are in urgent need of credit for the purchase of machinery and 
livestock, the seeding of pastures and hay crops, fencing, and to meet 
other operating expenses. Most of the new settlers are veterans who 
have had limited opportunities to accumulate the cash or other re- 
sources needed to bring their units into full production. Without 
assistance through this program, a large number of the occupants on 
these projects will lose their investments of time, labor, and funds 
expended thus far in the development of their units. 

1) Many farmers in scattered areas each year suffer crop or lives 
stock losses through natural causes to the extent that they are unable 

obtain from other sources the credit needed to continue their 
operations. Where such damage affects a widespread area and 
reaches disaster proportions, emergency credit assistance is authorized 
under the provisions of Public Law 38 (Sist Cong.). However, there 
are a large number of farmers in scattered areas and many in desig- 
nated disaster areas whose losses are such that they would not qualify 
for disaster loan assistance but who, nevertheless, need credit not 
available through other established sources to enable them to con- 
tinue farming on an adequate basis. Many of these farmers are 
eligible for and request assistance under our regular operating loan 
program each year. 

The reduction by the House will mean a curtailment of our services 
to that larger group of low-income farmers who cannot obtain adequate 
operating credit from any other source. In view of the increasing 
need and demand, the full amount of the estimate for 1952 will be 
necessary to serve the needs of a minimum number of the eligible 
applicants for such assistance. 


RECOVERABLE NATURE OF LOAN FUNDS 


[ do not know whether it appears later in the record, the House 
record of course is available, but I ought to make it clear here that 
these are loan authorizations, and we are getting this money back 
now. The collection record this last year, Senator, has been one of 
the best in our history. 

Senator Russe.u. Are you going to deal with that later? 
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Mr. Lasserer. That is in the House record. We did not give 
that much attention here. If you wish it for our record here we can 
tell you what the collections have been because I am sure when | 
am asking for extra loan authorizations that that is not expendable 
money. 

WATER-FACILITIES LOANS 


The reduction of $750,000 in the estimate for water-facilities loans 
in 1952 eliminates possible assistance to approximately 425 farmers 
in the arid and semiarid areas of the 17- Western States who are unable 
to obtain needed credit from other sources for the installation, repair, 
or improvement of farmstead and irrigation facilities. The lack of a 
stable source of water for domestic and farm-land use and for irri- 
gation purposes is a basic problem which prevents many farmers in 
the arid and semiarid areas from carrying out economic farming opera- 
tions. The demand for water facilities loan assistance has far ex- 
ceeded the funds available for this purpose each vear since the in- 
ception of this program. With $4,000,000 authorized for such loans 
in the current vear, it will be possible to assist only about 30 percent 
of the eligible individual applicants and about 11 percent of the group 
applicants. 

Senator Cuavez. I presume you are acquainted with the situation 
in my State of the drought of the last 2 or 3 years. 

Mr. Lasserer. Yes. 

Senator CHavez. Can you state to the committee what your infor- 
mation is with reference to that? 

Mr. Lasserer. Well, we have tremendous pressure, Senator, for 
these loans for homestead water and for the sinking of homestead 
wells in certain sections of your State. Very often ifa loan were made 
to drill a well the chances are that it might be a dry well, and if the 
well was dry of course the applicant would be in a very bad position. 
He would lose that money and would have no income with which to 
pay the loan. 

Senator Cuavez. Of course, drought is a disaster as such. 

Mr. Lasseter. Oh, yes. 

Senator Cuavez. But under the technical meaning of disaster 
under the law they would not be subject to help from disaster funds. 

Mr. Lasserer. They would be for just loans but not any kind of 
grant assistance. Those people out there are in desperate circum- 
stances. I do not know, we might start a little experimental program 
just trying some wells and to see if they come in. If they do not com 
in, | think we would have to bear the cost ourselves. 

Senator Cuavez. Do you have any authority to do that now? 

Mr. Lasserer. We have under the Water Facilities Act, there is 
authority there, but there must be some money specifically allocated 
for that grant authority. 

Senator Cuavez. Have you any money now that could be specifi- 
cally allocated for that? 

Mr. Lasserer. We have in the farm-housing grant funds which 
we have not used. We are carrying over about $270,000, which goes 
over from housing grants. We have not used our limitation on that, 
Mr. Chairman. It has been a rather difficult program to administer 
in a lot of respects. Just exactly who should get a grant and who 
should get the loan is quite a problem. 
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Senator Russe__. You only had an appropriation of $650,000 last 

vear for grants? 
’ Mr. Lasserer. Yes, $650,000, less $250,000 reserved by section 
1214. It is difficult to spread that out over 3,000 counties, almost 
impossible. We have used it in some extreme cases, but we have not 
seen fit to use much of it so far. 

Senator Russeii. So long as you limit it to the extreme cases it 
meets with my approval. 

Mr. LAsseTer. I am sure we can show that. It is for us to deter- 
mine the need. This fund is available, and if any language could be 
placed in the Appropriation Act to say that we could use that for 
experimenting on some wells in a few selected areas we could do that. 

Senator Cuavez. I would not want to give the full “Go” sign to the 
funds, but I do think the situation is of such a nature that we would 
be justified in making a little experimentation or investigation to see 
if something could be done. 

Mr. Lasseter. If the committee will direct me I will be glad to 
suggest the language. 

Senator Cuavez. If you would bring it over here. You prepare 
the language and submit it to the clerk. 

Mr. Lasserer. Fine. 

The need for water facilities loans in 1952 will be further increased 
by the opening of additional units for settlement on reclamation 
projects. The majority of the new settlers and many of the present 
operators on reclamation projects are in urgent need of credit for the 
installation of farmstead facilities, the installation of farm irrigation 
ditches and for land leveling necessary to bring their units into full 
and efficient production. Without assistance for the installation of 
needed facilities and land leveling, these farmers will be delayed 
seriously in the development of their units. Consequently, their 
incomes and their family living standards will be adversely affected. 
The House committee made specific reference to the needs of these 
settlers in its report on the 1952 appropriation bill. 

In addition to this need, there is a growing demand among other 
family-type farmers and from eligible water associations for assist- 
ance, It is estimated that 300,000 farmers in the arid and semiarid 
areas of the West lack adequate water facilities for farmstead use. 
More than 3,000,000 acres now being utilized under the dry-land 
farming system in these areas could and should be irrigated from 
available water supplies capable of economic development. It is es- 
timated that more than 500 mutual water companies serving approx- 
imately 10,000 farm families are presently operating facilities which 
need repair, enlargement, or other improvement to conserve and pro- 
mote the more beneficial use of available water supplies. 

Now I have said this each year. The collection record on this 
water-facilities program is the best we have. It is practically all re- 
paid. Payments on maturities are almost 99 percent. 

Senator RusseLut. How many years is that extended over? 

Mr. Lasserer. Twenty years it can be, but very often, as in the 
case of loans under the Bankhead-Jones Act, he pays up in advance. 
Under this program, I have said this before, I do not know of any 
dollar that we lend or the Federal Government uses where more is 
realized in return. 
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SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


In recommending a reduction in the amount for salaries and ex- 
penses from $29,700,000 to $27,500,000, the House Committee on 
Appropriations in its report stated: 

While the decrease in administrative funds may seem unduly drastic, 1! 
committee has every reason to believe that the usually fine administration 
this agency will enable it to absorb the reduction with no serious impairment 
its program, 

Although I am most appreciative of this expression of confidence in 
the administration of the affairs of the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion, I am concerned that a decrease of this proportion will increase 
the present heavy workload of the personnel in county offices, and 
thus impair the effectiveness of our services to and the success of 
borrower families. 

The success of a supervised credit program is dependent primarily 
on the assistance given borrowers in using the credit received to make 
needed adjustments and improvements in their farming operations. 


SERVICING OF OUTSTANDING LOANS 


In 1952, the Farmers Home Administration will be servicing out- 
standing loans of approximately $600,000,000 owed by more than 
500,000 borrowers. To see that borrowers make sufficient income 
to retire their indebtedness, an adequate staff must be maintained 
in county offices to deal directly with them in the day-to-day servicing 
of accounts. The reduction made by the House in our estimate for 
salaries and expenses will result in losses to the Government from 
reduced collections on outstanding loans. 

I want to call special attention to this next paragraph. 

Because of rigid economies, we have absorbed substantial increases 
in operating costs during the past few years, but we have now reached 
the point at which such an increase in workload as that represented 
by the House reduction would jeopardize the interest of borrowers 
and the Government. With approximately 80 percent of the funds 
used by the two predecessor agencies, the Emergency Crop and Feed 
Loan Division of the Farm Credit Administration and the Farm 
Security Administration, in the fiscal year 1947, we are administering 
the same activities which were carried on by those agencies plus an 
expanded program of insured farm ownership loans, farm housing 
loans and emergency loans under Public Law 38, absorbing two pay 
increases and increased per diem and mileage costs. 


CONSOLIDATION OF LOANING AGENCIES 


Mr. Chairman, I want to add that the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion and the assignment of these two agencies under one roof has been 
one of the finest developments in public administration. We have 
taken all of the direct lending in agriculture now in which the Federa! 
Government participates, and we have done it with 80 reer of the 
cost of the two predecessor agencies. I am very proud of that. I will sav 
this, that the people who put that act through took a real forward 
step in good administration. Of course, you recall all of that your- 
selves, and should be proud of the record. 
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Senator Russe.u. I think the Administrator is entitled to some 
of the credit for it. 

Mr. Lasserer. Thank you. 

Senator Cuavez. Mr. Lasseter, can you furnish the committee 
with some comparative figures as to costs prior to the time that this 
was done and the costs now? You just mentioned percentages here. 

Mr. Lasserer. We can give you the exact money. 

Senator Cuavez. If it comes to the matter of a question on the 
floor of the Senate it would be very helpful. When you say percent, 
they will say, “what was the cost the year before?” If we can give 
to them so many dollars this year and so many dollars last year, 
it is very helpful. 

Mr. Lassmier. There have been two pay increases since, and 
even including those we are less than 80 percent of 1947. At the old 
pay scale it would be around 69 percent. 

Senator Cuavez. If you will give us that it will be very helpful. 

Mr. Lasseter. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

The total funds available for salaries and expenses to the predecessor agencies for 
fiscal year 1947, the year during which the Farmers Home Administration was 
established, was $36,200,000. This compares to $28,200,000 available to the 
Farmers Home Administration for the fiscal year 1951 and is actually 77.9 percent 
of the former amount. Even if the amount of about $1,000,000 being used in 
1951 from the Public Law 38 revolving fund in connection with the new disaster- 
loan program is added, the total is only $29,200,000, or less than 81 percent of the 
$36,200,000 available in 1947. 


EFFECTS OF JENSEN AMENDMENT 


Mr. Lasseter. I feel it my responsibility to call to your particular 
attention the disastrous effects which the Jensen amendment, if en- 
acted, would have on the successful operation of the Farmers Home 
Administration. As far as this agency is concerned, the imposition 
of the Jensen amendment would undoubtedly cost the Government far 
more in collections than could possibly be saved in salaries and ex- 
penses, and the progress of borrowers who depend upon the super- 
visory assistance of county personnel would be damaged irreparably. 

The Farmers Home Administration is a highly decentralized organi- 
zation with 1,614 local county offices engaged in the making, servicing, 
and collecting of supervised loans. In 1,095 or 68 percent of these 
offices the staff consists of only 2 people, a county supervisor and a 
clerk. If it became necessary, as it would be under the Jensen amend- 
ment, to keep either of these positions vacant for long periods, many 
of these offices would have to be closed. In fact, imposition of this 
amendment on the Farmers Home Administration could result in the 
closing of as many as 300 county offices during the fiscal year 1952. 
The closing of offices would eliminate supervisory assistance to bor- 
rowers and in those offices in which clerical positions would have to 
be kept vacant for several weeks or months, personnel trained in farm 
management would spend much of their time in performing clerical 
duties. Under the most favorable circumstances, there would be a 
drastic decline in collections on loans throughout the country. 

In presenting these facts concerning our 1952 estimates, | am mind- 
ful of the necessity during this period of observing the strictest 

onomy in the operation of this program. So, in conclusion, I want 
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to assure this committee that in administering the affairs of th 
Farmers Home Administration, I will continue my efforts to effec: 
every possible economy consistent with sound operations. 

Senator Russe.iu. I am not sure I understand that. 

Mr. Lasserer. The House reduced the estimate from $29,700,000 
to $27,500,000. 

Senator Russeiy. $2,200,000? 

Mr. Lasserer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russet,. How would that appropriation compare with 
the administrative appropriation for the old Farm Security Adminis- 
tration before Farmers Home Administration was created? 

Mr. Lasseter. I think the last budget was $35,000,000 that we had 

Mr. Barnarp. A total of a little over $36,000,000 available. 

Mr. Lasserer. Since then we have added all these extra programs. 
and we have had to absorb increasing costs. 

Senator Russe.iy. | had somewhere along the line $40,000,000. [| 
could have been back in the Rural Administration days. 

Mr. Barnarp. At one time it was that high, but we had some 
grants that were mixed up in there, and it might have been confusing 
as to the amount. 

Senator Russery. What you are asking for is $29,700,000? 

Mr. Lasserer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnarp. That figure of $36,000,000, if it were put on the 
present pay scale, would be over $40,000,000. 

Senator Russety. Oh, yes, indeed, there has been a 42 percent 
increase in compensation of Government employees since 1941 and 
1942, somewhere in there. 

Mr. Barnarp. So the real comparison is between about $40,000,000 
and $29,700,000? 

Mr. Lasseter. Yes. 


INSURED MORTGAGE LOANS 


Senator Russert. What progress has been made, Mr. Lasseter, 
with the revised act to encourage bankers to make loans to build 
farm houses? 

Mr. Lasserer. The farm-tenant mortgage insurance program? 

Senator Russexu. Yes. 

Mr. Lasserer. Senator, we were making wonderful progress this 
year. We had reached the point where we were getting more private 
money than we were using of direct money, which was practicall) 
99 percent for veterans. But with the inerease in the Treasury bond 
rate and the increases in interest rates all along the line, that program 
has been slipping a little lately. We have had to scour the country 
for lenders. You see, they get only 3 percent net on that, and in 
fact all of the big insurance companies who a year ago were begging 
for this business, have backed out now. So we are having great 
difficulty getting that money, whereas a year ago it was readil\ 
available. 

REPAYMENTS ON LOANS 


Senator Russetit. Do you have any figures that would indicat: 
what percentage of the loans—I am not referring to the insured 
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mortgage loans but to your production loans—that matured in 1950 
or were collected? I am not talking about the old carry-over now. 

Mr. Lasseter. We have that. 

Senator Russett. What percentage of your loans maturing in 1950 
were collected? 

Mr. Barnarp. We have, Senator, onlv a cumulative figure. 

Mr. Lasserer. We go all the way back, but that is a good figure. 

Senator Russevi. I understand, and you have done a very fine 
iob on collecting these old loans, some of which have been in arrears 
for a number of vears. That has been very profitable to the Govern- 
ment. You have collected in some years $19,000,000 or $20,000,000 
more than you loaned. One year I believe it was up to $30,000,000. 

Mr. Lasserer. Would you like to know what it will be this year? 

Senator Russeii. Yes. I want to commend you on that job, but 
| want to know how the current program is running. 

Mr. Lasserer. In other words, how the current program is running? 

Senator Russexy. Yes. 

Mr. Barnarp. On the production and subsistence loans to Decem- 
ber 31, it is 89 percent of the loans that have matured have been paid. 

Senator CHavez. 1950? 

Mr. Barnarp. It’s a cumulative figure. 

Mr. Lasserer. Could we get those figures, say for the loans made 
during the past vear? 

Senator Russeiyi. That is what I want to get because your loans 
as I understand it are only made to people who can produce evidence 
that they cannot obtain a loan anywhere else? 

Mr. Lasseter. That is right. 

Senator Russeii. They cannot get it from the bank or the Credit 
Corporation, and they can only borrow it from you. I think it would 
be interesting to find out what percentage of your loans that actually 
matured within a given vear in the most recent period have been 
repaid. 

Mr. Lasserer. Loans that have been made on the present economy 
level? 

Senator Russe... That is right. 

Mr. Lasseter. That would be good, I know, but I was wondering 

ether we could get it 

Mr. Barnarp. We could do it, but it would take some time. 

Senator Russexiv. I do not want to go to a great expense. 

Mr. Braswe.u. Senator, I might say this, that the way our records 
are set up, the maturities for the loans fall together; those that have 
)-vear repayments that were made in 1947 and any portion of a loan 
that was made in 1949 and matures in 1950, would all be added 
ogether. That is where we get the 89 percent. The last time we 
checked on it, a spot check basis, that was running between 96 and 
7 percent. 

Senator Russeiyi. That is what I had estimated it might be. 

Mr. Braswe.i. Some of those loans were paid 6 months after 
they finally matured because it is hard to set up a 5-year maturity 
xactly. In other words, the income did not mature at exactly that 

me, but the ultimate collection was around 96 or 97 percent. 

Senator Russexu. I knew vour loans were made on a 5-year basis, 
but I thought they had some fixed maturity date, 
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Mr. Braswe.y. They do, but I am saying that every time on 
matures, sometimes there is a 2 or 3 months’ delinquency before the 
actual payment is made because you set the payment when the bul! 
of the income is expected in any area from normal markets. If : 
farmer holds his crop he has a short delinquency, which does no 
amount to anything, but you have to take that into consideration. 

Mr. Lasserer. Do we not have some record of the cases that ar 
presented for repayment aside from collection only? 

Mr. Braswetu. Taking all of them paid since the FHA Act, 93 
percent. 

Mr. Lasseter. That is pretty good since 1946. 

Senator Cuavez. I think what the Senator had in mind, Mr. Las 
seter, was that you made so many loans in fiscal 1951. 

Senator RusseLui. The maturities of that year. 

Senator Cuavez. Whenever they were made in any year. 

Senator Russe.iu. I do not want you to go to any great expens: 

Mr. Lasseter. We have that almost in the last figure we gave yo 
for the last 5 years when the economy has been the same. 

Senator Russeit. Mr. Cooper calls my attention here to a stat 
ment appearing on page 60 of the House hearings, part 1, which shows 
in 1943 the total of salaries and expenses was $42.5 million. 

Mr. Lasseter. I came in in 1946, and the first budget I presente: 
I think was around $34,000,000 or $35,000,000 for the 1948 fiscal yea: 
and it was cut back to $30,000,000, which amount was included in 
the Budget estimate. 

Senator Russexv. $36.2 for 1947. 

Do you have anything further, Mr Lasseter? 


DISASTER LOAN COLLECTIONS 


Mr. Lasseter. No, sir; except that we have had a very good year. 
The collections, you will be interested to know, on the disaster loans 
that concerned us at one time, have been good. That fund is being 
conserved fairly well, and it has been a program about which we at on 
time did not know exactly what would happen, but it has been a very 
successful program so far, and it has kept a good deal of pressure away 

Senator Russert. Have you had any disaster areas recently, 
insects or floods or anything of that sort? 

Mr. Lasseter. We have a carry-over. The most recent area that 
we have had I believe, Mr Braswell can give you that. 

Mr. Braswetu. We have not had any areas since the Texas area 
and the New Mexico area except one county in Florida. I expect 
that we may get some from some of these present floods out in the 
West. 

Senator Russet. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Mr Lasserer. Thank you. 

Senator Russeiut. Gentlemen, we will stand in recess until 2 
o’clock. With good fortune this afternoon we should conclude th: 
hearings of the Department. 
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AFTER RECESS 
FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 


STATEMENTS OF I. W. DUGGAN, GOVERNOR, FARM CREDIT 
ADMINISTRATION; R. L. FARRINGTON, DEPUTY GOVERNOR; 
CARL COLVIN, DEPUTY GOVERNOR IN CHARGE OF FINANCE 
AND ACCOUNTS AND ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISIONS; E. F. 
SEILLER, DEPUTY GOVERNOR; T. F. MURPHY, ACTING DEPUTY 
GOVERNOR; GEORGE M. BRENNAN, INTERMEDIATE CREDIT 
COMMISSIONER, FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE CREDIT BANKS; A. T. 
ESGATE, DEPUTY PRODUCTION CREDIT COMMISSIONER, PRO- 
DUCTION CREDIT CORPORATIONS; J. R. ISLEIB, LAND BANK 
COMMISSIONER, FEDERAL FARM MORTGAGE CORPORATION; 
HAROLD HEDGES, CHIEF, COOPERATIVE RESEARCH AND SERVICE 
DIVISION; J. L. WILKINSON, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, FINANCE 
AND ACCOUNTS DIVISION; AND RALPH S. ROBERTS, DIRECTOR 
OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE 


SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS 
(The justification and classification schedule follow :) 


Salaries and Expenses 
(House hearings, pt. 2, p. 619 


Appropriation, 1951 (comparable with 1952 budget and as reduced 
under sec. 1214) Sie } $2. 904, 700 
Estimate, 1952__- ‘ ope” we : 2, 905, 000 
House bill, 1952_- tie a a cn $4 2, 625, 000 
Reduction of $280,000 below estimate.) 


Analysis of House action on 1952 budget estimates 


House bill 


Budget esti |} compared 
mate House bill | with budget 
] 


estimate 


ippropriation (reduced by sec. 1214) as shown in budget 
und House committee report 


Direct appropriation ’ $579,700 $579, 700 
Assessments against member institutions of the farm 

credit system 2, 325, 000 2, 325, 000 

Total, 1951 appropriation 2, 904, 700 2, 904, 700 


hanges in 1952 estimates 
Decrease of $500 due to providing a direct appropriation 
to the General Services Administration for certain pro- 
curement costs previously paid from this appropriation, 


and an adjustment of $800 to round off the estimate +300 — $300 
General reduction in research and technical assistance t 
farmers’ cooperatives — 279, 700 —279, 700 


fotal, 1952 estimates 2, 905, 000 2, 625, 000 — 280, 000 
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(P. 42, lines 11 and 15.) 

1. Page 42, line 11: Strike out “$300,000” and insert in lieu thereof ‘$580,000 
the estimate, or an increase of $280,000. 

2. Page 42, line 15: Strike out “$2,625,000” and insert in lieu ther 
**$2,905,000’’, the estimate, or an increase of $280,000. 

The House action would reduce the functions performed under the activi: 
“Research and technical assistance, including facilities and services to farme; 
cooperatives’’ by $280,000 (approximately 48 percent) below the estimate { 
1952. The research staff would be reduced from 35 to 17 positions or slight 
more than 51 percent. 

Research projects proposed under the 1952 estimate were selected on the bas 
of considerations reflecting the current emergency. As far as can be determined 
from a preliminary survey, approximately 40 percent of 61 active projects wou 
have to be discontinued, another 40 percent reduced in varying degrees, and o1 
20 percent continued on a full-time basis. 

The House committee report, page 18, contains the following statement relat i 
to this item: 

“A total of $2,625,000 is recommended for operating expenses of this organiz 
tion, of which $300,000 is to be obtained by direct appropriation and $2,325,000 
is to be derived from assessments against member institutions to cover the cost 
of supervision, facilities, examinations, and other services furnished to suc! 
agencies. Since the amount recommended, which is a reduction of $279,700 belo, 
the amount available for 1951 and is $280,000 below the estimate for 1952, is used 
entirely for research activities for the benefit of cooperatives, the committee fex 
that additional funds should be provided by the benefiting organizations.”’ 

The FCA is directed by the Cooperative Marketing Act of 1926, to further th. 
development of agricultural cooperative activities in the United States. The 
Administration’s objectives are threefold: (1) to carry on research in the field of 
agricultural cooperation, (2) to render advisory and other services to farmers’ 
cooperatives, and (3) to promote the knowledge of cooperative principles and 
practices to farmers’ cooperatives and their members. 

Off-farm aspects of agriculture are gaining in significance as more farme: 
produce more commodities to move into commercial channels and look more to 
off-farm sources for power, fuel, and business services. Cooperatives provic 
a medium peculiarly adapted to the performace of off-farm business by the pri 
ducers themselves if the need arises, while permitting the farms to be operated 
as independent business units. 

Farmer cooperatives provide to agriculture the one readily available source of 
off-farm business information so essential in any industry marketing research 
program. They are the one element in the business of marketing farm commodi- 
ties and of providing production supplies and business services for producers 
which seldom hesitate to release intimate details of operations. This is particular! 
important in this emergency period when such information is so essential i: 
developing and administering workable regulations and orders deemed necessar 
to control inflation and the utilization of critical materials and manpower. Th 
contacts of staff members with cooperatives over the years have promoted this 
highlv useful relationship, one which should not be seriously disturbed in the cur 
rent situation when most needed. 

While mindful of the House committee’s statement, 
mittee feels that additional funds should be provided by the benefiting organiza 
tions,”’ it is not believed possible to divert even in part from direct appropriatior 
to a pay-as-you-go service basis during the budget year of 1952 nor do we know 
that it would be possible to ever accomplish this objective. In fact, only a 
relatively small portion of the activities (about 10 percent) of the Administrati 
pertain to particular farmers’ cooperatives to the extent that the expense of th: 
activitv eould be charged to those cooperatives. 

The reduction in the estimated budget for fiseal year 1952 as coritained in t 
House bill would seriously curtail the research and educational activities carried 
on for the benefit of farmers’ cooperatives and their membership. 

The appropriation provided in the bill would not permit the FCA to carry 
its full responsibilities under the Cooperative Marketing Act of 1926. 


>. 3%. 3. £ee.e0m 
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Salaries and expenses 


Increases (+) or 


decreases 


. sudge 
Estimated, Budget 


Standard classification 1951 estimate, | House bill House bill 
so 1952 House bill | compared 
compared with 1952 
with 1951 budget 
estimate 
(1) (2) (3 4 5 6 
ersonal services 
Permanent positions $2, 487, 200 | $2. 478, 101 | $2, 257, 000 $220, 200 — $221, 101 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week bas« 9, 699 8, 700 +-&, TOO -999 
Total personal services 2, 487, 200 2, 487, £00 2, 265, 700 221, 500 — 222, 100 
ivel 260, 600 260, 600 242, 600 —1%, 000 — 18, 000 
sportation of things 2. 000 2 000 1. 800 200 200 
Communication services 23, 000 23. 000 20, 500 2. 500 2 AiK 
Rents and utility service 12, 000 12, 000 11, 200 =n £00 
I ng and reproduction 7, 000 78, 000 47, 700 30, 300 0. 300 
Other contractual services 17, 700 17, 700 14, 100 } 600 —3, 600 
supplies and materials 14, 000 13, 500 12, 100 1, 900 1, 400 
Equipment 10, 000 10, 000 &, 900 1, 100 1, 10 
and assessments 200 400 400 +. 20) 
Total direct obligation 2. 904, 700 2. G05, 000 2, 625, 000 279. 700 280, 000 
rin 1952 estimates t Sala 
enses, Office of Information, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture”’ +300 
eduction pursuant to sec. 1214 +5, 000 
Total appropriation or estimate 2. 910, 000 2. 905, 000 2, 625, 000 


Senator Russeityt. The committee will be in order. 

Governor Duggan, you are appearing here to explain the items of 
appropriation for the Farm Credit Administration. You may proceed. 

Mr. Dueean. Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared statement of about 
two and a fraction pages length. It might be best just to read that 
statement. 

Senator Russetyi. Very well. 

Mr. Duaaan. We are appearing before you today seeking con- 
sideration of a restoration of the reduction made by the House on the 
budget estimate of Farm Credit Administration for 1952. 


PURPOSE AND FUNCTION OF THE FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 


The activities of the Farm Credit Administration are as follows: 

|. Supervision and examination of and facilities and services to 
farm credit banks and corporations. 

2. Research and technical assistance, including facilities and serv- 
ices to farmers’ cooperatives. 

The funds covering the administrative expenses incident to activity 
No. 1 are obtained by assessment against the constituent banks and 
corporations to be paid from their corporate assets; whereas the funds 
covering the administrative expenses incident to activity No. 2 are 
obtained by appropriation from the general fund of the Treasury. 

The Cooperative Marketing Act of 1926 under which research and 
technical assistance, including facilities and services to farmers’ 
cooperatives, is carried on is designed to help farmers act cooperatively 

1 order to meet their marketing, purchasing, and like problems more 
effectively than would be possible by individual action. The Farm 
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Credit Administration’s objectives pursuant to this act are thre. 

fold: (1) To carry on research in the field of agricultural cooperatior 
(2) to render advisory and other services to farmers’ cooperatives, anc 
(3) to promote the knowledge of cooperative principles and practice 

_ It has been the policy of the Farm Credit Administration to reduce 
its expenses to a minimum consistent with what we believe to b. 
sound administration in carrying out our statutory responsibilitie: 
In conformance with this policy the expenses of the cooperative r 

search and technical assistance function have been kept at what we 
consider a minimum level in light of the responsibility placed upon 
the Administration to assist farmers in their cooperative effort. Th 

amount of the budget request for 1952 is $580,000, the same as th), 
1951 appropriation. The House action on the 1952 appropriation 
reduced this amount by $280,000, or approximately 48 percent. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE REDUCTION ON RESEARCH 


The 1952 budget estimate was based on plans for 61 research 
projects. Since this budget was first sec up we have modified these 
plans in the light of mobilization objectives. This revised prograin 
emphasizes research directed toward increased operating efficienc\ 
and the conservation of manpower and critical materials by farmers’ 
cooperatives. It contemplates the continuation of 57 projects now 
in progress, and the addition of 6 new projects for 1952. The reduction 
proposed by the House would necessitate drastic revision of the 
program. Based on a review of the 57 current projects, approximate!) 
40 percent of them would have to be discontinued and another 4() 
percent reduced in varying degrees. It is evident that this curtail- 
ment would represent a substantial loss in that the results of work 
already performed would not be available to farmers’ cooperatives. 

Farmers and other small business enterprises are unable to carry 
on research needed to improve and facilitate their operations; it has 
long been recognized to be in the public interest to provide such 
research assistance at public expense. Farmers’ cooperatives repre- 
senting over 3 million individual farmers generally fall in this category) 
of small business. Of the 10,000 marketing and purchasing associa- 
tions, approximately 9,500 are local in operating area and very few 
would classify as big business in the usual meaning of the term. For 
example, the total net worth of all dairy cooperatives, local and 
regional, of which there are approximately 2,000, is less than the ne! 
worth of the largest proprietary dairy corporation. Yet, the value 
of these cooperatives to farmers and to the agricultural economy in 
general is far greater than their relative size or volume of business 


might suggest. 


RESEARCH ASSISTANCE TO FARMERS’ COOPERATIVES 


The Cooperative Marketing Act of 1926 contemplates that studies 
of representative cooperative associations will be made as a means 
of demonstrating principles and practices of effective operation appli- 
cable to all cooperatives. We have found this to be a sound and 
effective approach. In the part of House Committee Report No. 42! 
relating to the cut in appropriation to Farm Credit Administration 
for research assistance to farmers’ cooperatives, the view was expresse( 
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“that additional funds should be provided by the benefiting organiza- 
tions.”’ Actually the Administration’s research studies are designed 
to assist all farmers in organizing and operating cooperatives on an 
efficient basis and only a small part of the research work performed 
by the Farm Credit Administration is done for the direct benefit of 
specific cooperative associations. And in these cases, cooperatives 
already bear a substantial part of the cost through providing staff, 
records, and other forms of assistance. Studies of individual asso- 
ciations, which currently represent only a small proportion of the 
total research and educational activities, are made only where this 
vill provide information of use to cooperatives in general. Any 
charges for such research studies assessed to specific associations thus 
would be inequitable, since results are available to farmers’ coopera- 
tives generally. Furthermore, we know of no practical means for 
assessing such charges. Finally, it is important to recognize that 
financial dependence on benefiting organizations would tend to 
destroy the objectivity of the resulting research and so reduce its 
value to farmers in meeting the serious problems which call for group 
action on their part. 

Off-farm aspects of agriculture are gaining in significance as more 
farmers produce more commodities to move into commercial channels 
and look more to off-farm sources for business services, power, fuel, 
and other production supplies. Cooperatives provide a medium 
peculiarly adapted to the performance of off-farm business by the 
farmer-producers themselves if the need arises, while permitting the 
farms to be operated as independent farm-family business units. 

We hope, Mr. Chairman, it will be possible to get the $280,000 
restored to continue to carry on this research work. If there are any 
questions, which you would like to ask, I have asked Mr. Hedges to 
come over, if you have any specific studies of those 61 studies you 
would like to inquire about. 

Senator Russe.t. What is the nature of them? 

Mr. Duecan. Mr. Hedges, do you want to cover the general nature? 


EFFICIENCY STUDIES 


Mr. Hepees. Our effort right now has been to direct attention to 
studies that will work toward greater operating efficiency and also, 
of course, under present conditions to conserve manpower and critical 
materials. Let me cite two or three specific studies that will illustrate. 

As you know, the trend in the vec, eon States is toward more grain 
production. About 5 years ago a study was started making an 
analysis of that situation in the Southeast, as to the volume of grain 
production, the extent to which it moved into commercial channels 
and storage needs, and so on. So that we would have then a better 
basis for recommendation to farm groups in the Southeast in case 
they decided to make some move themselves to build the facilities 
and operate those facilities, we have carried that on up to the present 
time, and have met with a number of farm groups in the area, and 
viven them the benefit of our study. 

Mr. Duacan. Those studies would fall generally into groups such 
is the cooperative creameries, their marketing problems, transpor- 
tation problems, location problems, the actual operation of the 
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creameries and milk plants, and whole-milk distribution to increas: 
the efficiency and to cut cost. 

Then in the grain field, it would cover pretty well the thing tha 
Mr. Hedges has covered. 

In the citrus concentrate, and the changes there, the rather rapi:| 
changes going on, where the cooperatives need specific information. 

In the cotton- -ginning field, and the cotton-oil mills and soybean- 
oil mills, studies are being made to increase efficiency; also for the us 
of scarce material, trying to cut it down where it can be cut. 

Operators of frozen lockers asked for special studies this year as to 
their more efficient use, and where they are needed to conserve food 
and work of that type. 


COOPERATIVE LOAN APPLICATIONS 


Senator Russeiy, How about the number of loan applications you 
have received from cooperatives? Are they maintaining the averag: 
level of the past several years? 

Mr. Duaaan. Yes. I have a table, Mr. Chairman, that I believ. 
was given you. You will notice that the banks for cooperatives—it is 
estimated in 1952 there will be 1,754 loans. That is in the next to the 
last line in the column, compared to 1,689 loans for the year 1940, 
some slight increase over 1940, possibly some slight increase over last 
year, but not much, and some increase in volume. 

Senator RusseLtu. What has been your record of repayment? 

Mr. DuaGan. We have no serious losses. The banks for coopera- 
tives have accumulated reserves and surplus of over $50,000,000, 
that I think it is a very good record of repayment. 


EFFECTS OF JENSEN AMENDMENT ON OPERATIONS 


Senator Russe.tu. Do you care to make any statement on the effect 
the Jensen amendment will have? 

Mr. Duaean. Yes. If you will follow the table, Mr. Chairman, 
you will notice starting in 1940, Farm Credit Administration had 
1,308 employees. For the fiscal year 1952, there will be 469 employees 
in the Farm Credit Administration. Of those 469 employees, some 
91 are in cooperative research and service work. Of the remainder, 
about 165 are in the field. In the field the largest group is composed 
of examiners. There are 16 in the examination division in Washing- 
ton, and 83 in the examination division in the field. These examiners 
have to have the same qualifications as national bank examiners 
They examine at least once annually the 1,200 national farm-loan 
associations, the 500 production credit associations, the 12 Federal 
land banks, the 13 banks for cooperatives, the 12 Federal intermediate 
credit banks, and the 12 production credit corporations. 

We have cut down the number of examiners and do not see with 
the increased volume of business how we can take a 10- or 5- percent 
reduction in personnel and continue to perform our functions. The) 
make about 2,000 annual examinations or audits of these corporations 
every year, as required by law. 

The security that is pledged against our bonds and debentures is 
examined by them. So that the public has an interest in it, as well as 
the corporations being examined, That is only one of the items. 
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If you take the other items in that list, supervisory functions and 
all, we think we have cut as much as possibly can be cut, and carry 
out these functions. 

You will note there is a 64.2-percent reduction since 1940 in per- 
sonnel of the Farm Credit Administration. 

If you will drop to the corporations, the Federal intermediate 
credit banks had 431 employees in 1940. In 1952 they have 287 em- 
ployees. That is 24 menage per corporation. 

- Tf you will drop down to the Federal intermediate credit banks 
below the double line, you will find their volume of business has in- 
creased tremendously. In 1940 they made $471 million in loans 
closed. The estimate for 1952 is that they will make $1,702,000,000, 
and that is 262-percent increase in dollar volume with a reduction of 
personnel. We do not see how we can possibly carry out those 
functions with personnel reduced below the budget figure for 1952 

The production credit corporations in 1940 had 294 employees. 
[t is estumated for 1952 on the present budget 176, or 15 per corpora- 
tion. Each corporation covers four or five States. There are in the 
States 500 credit associations they supervise. 

Their volume of business has also gone up. You will find that the 
loans made by the production credit associations, the number of 
loans, has increased from 229,000 in 1940 to 320,000 in 1952, and you 
will find that there are usually two or three advances, and two or three 
repayments on each loan. That means you have over 1,200,000 
actual ledger entries in connection with those loans. That means 
the Federal intermediate banks that discount those loans have to 
make that many entries in their ledgers. So that we do not see how 
ve can possibly, since we have already reduced so much, make even a 
jor 10 percent further reduction and carry out these legal respon- 
sibilities, and do the type of job we should. We do not think that 
kind of a cut fits these corporations where these corporations have 
only from 15 to 26 employees per corporation. It would be almost 
impossible to operate with a further reduction. 

The number of loans in 1950 for the Production Credit Association 
s about the same as for 1951. That is for the Januarv through 
May 31, it is probably the same number of loans. But the volume is 
ip 29.4 percent. So that the credié risk is higher in 1951 than it was 

1950. It looks like the credit risk will be higher in 1952, because 
costs of production have gone up treme ndously, and then it is esti- 
mated by the Bureau of Economics that the cost will be up approxi- 
mately 15 percent this vear. The risk is higher and we have to make 
more careful examinations from the standpoint of protecting the 
publie that buys the bonds and debentures and also from the standpoint 
of the corporations themselves to protect the Government’s capital 
nvestment in these corporations where there is still Government 


capital in them. 


Senator Russeiyi. Have vou offered those statements to which you 
have referred for the record? 

Mr. Dua@aan. Yes, I have. 

The statement referred to is as follows:) 


S5904—H1 30 
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Farm Credit Administration—Selected comparative data, fiscal years 1940 and 19 





| 
1952 increase or decres 


Fiscal year Fiscal year (—) from 1940 
1940, actual /1952, estimated '|—--— 


PERSONAL SERVICES 


Man-years (average number of employees): 
Farm Credit Administration_. 
Federal land banks 
Federal intermediate credit banks 
Production credit corporations 
Banks for cooperatives 
General agents 


Total 


Cost (personal services only): 
Farm Credit Administration 
Federal land banks . 
Federal intermediate credit banks 
Production credit corporations 
Banks for cooperatives 
General agents +8, 7H9 ' 513, 936 


otal 5, 066, 6 11, 817, 7! 


VOLUME OF BUSINESS 


Federal land banks (including Land Bank 
Commissioner loans) | 
Nut ber of loans closed 32, ! | 43, 538 
Amount of loans closed 86, O71, 471 1 $199, 435, 058 | $113, 334, 50 
Number of loans outstanding ‘ . ' 367, 046 — (82, 068 
Amount of loans outstanding 2, 549, 258, 3 1 $080, 197,640 | —$1, 560, 060, 578 
Federal intermediate credit banks: | | 
Amount of loans closed ° ‘ $1, 702, 409,000 | $1, 230, 487,721 
Amount of loans outstanding 237, 338, 44: $680, 028, 200 $442, 689, 847 
Production credit corporations 
Production credit associations: | 
Number of members : 200, ! 500, 000 209, 
Farmers’ investment in capital | 
stock : . 5, 680, $79, 000, 000 $62, 319, { 
Number of loans closed 220, 566 320, 000 90, 
Amount of loans closed 328, 342,002 | $1, 140, 000, 000 $811, 
Number of loans outstanding 217, 128 275, 000 | 
Amount of loans outstanding ; , 5600 $520, 000, 000 $420, 187 
Banks for cooperatives | 
Amount of credit extended 02, S68, 454 | $372, 629, 208 $279, 760, 
Number of loans outstanding __. , 689 | 11,754 65 
{mount of credit outstanding q , 333,429 | | $244, 605, 580 | $181, 272, 151 





t Actual 1950 data for F LB’s and BC’s; 1951 data for GA’s. 
? Adjusted for comparability with 1952. 


INCREASE IN LOAN VOLUME 


Mr. Duaaan. I can possibly illustrate that increased volume a 
little further. In the 6-month period November 1950 through Apri! 
1951, we made 64,000 loans in those States where cotton is grown this 
vear, which was slightly fewer loans than made in the same States in 
the previous year. Yet the volume of business this year, the loans to 
cotton farmers was $107,000,000 compared to $73,000,000 last vear 
and you remember the Government asked the farmers to great!) 
increase their cotton acreage. It has taken more dollars to grow 
more acres; second, the cost of production has gone up; third, in man) 
areas farmers had a short crop in 1950 and did not have as much o! 
their own funds to invest in growing the 1951 crop, and had to borrow 
more. 

I think that is pretty illustrative of why the volume of loans has 
gone up. We have been well aware of the dangers of inflation. W: 
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have examined our loans very carefully to see that they are for pro- 
ductive purposes and would not contribute to inflation. I think these 
cotton loans are well justified in the light of the request of the Govern- 
ment, and in the light of the action of the farmers in meeting these 
requests. 

PRODUCTION CREDIT ASSOCIATIONS 


Senator Russety. What is the status of your production credit 
associations at the present time? Are more and more getting out on 
their own? 

Mr. Duaean. Yes. In excess of 176 production credit associations 
have repaid Government capital. There is only about $15,000,000 of 
Government capital in the production credit associations. The pro- 
duction credit corporations have, I believe, forty-some-odd million 
dollars (including the above $15,000,000) in the 12 corporations. 
They have returned to the Government the remainder of the 
$120,000,000 of Government capital. They are making regular prog- 
ress. Yet there will be a few associations in which we have put and 
are putting additional capital in 1951 because of the greatly increased 
volume of business in expanding cotton production and expanding 
other production, and because of the increased costs. 

Senator Russe.tyt. When we have a reverse in the whole agricultural 
process in this country from acreage allotment and a quota program 
to begging the people to grow more, it is a great problem. I imagine 
your ) nd will be greater this vear than 2 years ago. 

Mr. Duaaan. Yes, the number of loans is slightly down and the 
volume is up. 

Senator Russeuu. So the number of loans has been stabilized, but 
the operations require more credit? 

Mr. Duacan. That is right. Second, they have expanded in pro- 
duction of cotton, and then the costs have gone up amazingly. 

Senator Russeiyi. Do you have anything else you would like to say? 

Mr. Dvuaaan. I believe not unless there are some further questions 
you would like to ask. 

Senator Russet. We will examine this very carefully before we 
come to mark up the bill. 

Mr. Duacan. Thank you, sir. 
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OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR 

STATEMENTS OF W. CARROLL HUNTER, SOLICITOR; K. WILDE 
BLACKBURN, ASSOCIATE SOLICITOR IN CHARGE OF RURAL 
ELECTRIFICATION; CHARLES W. BUCY, ASSOCIATE SOLICITOR 
IN CHARGE OF MARKETING AND REGULATORY LAWS; ED- 
WARD F, MYNATT, ASSOCIATE SOLICITOR IN CHARGE OF 
FORESTRY AND GENERAL LEGAL SERVICES; HOWARD V. CAMP. 
BELL, CHIEF, FARMERS’ HOME ADMINISTRATION DIVISION: 
W. EDWARD BAWCOMBE, EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT TO THE 
SOLICITOR; RALPH S. ROBERTS, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND 


BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE; AND 
GEORGE E. COOPER, CHIEF, COMMODITY CREDIT DIVISION 


SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS 


(The justification, classification schedule, and statement follow :) 


Salaries and Expenses 


(House hearings, pt. 2, p. 924) 


Appropriation, 1951 (as reduced under sec. 1214) _- ‘ _.-- Se, O24, 100 
Estimate, 1952__ i Lak , se 2, 463, 000 
House bill, 1952 =; fh Bi : : ru 20 _ ut SR ae: 080 


(Reduction of $263,000 below estimate.) 


Analysis of House action on 1952 budget estimates 


| House bill 


Budget esti- - compared 
mate House bill with budget 
| estimate 
1951 appropriation (reduced by sec. 1214) as shown in budget $2, 524, 100 $2, 524, 100 
Allocation from “Expenses of defense production, 1951"’ 28, 000 
1951 appropriation as shown in House committee report 2, 552, 100 
Changes in 1952 estimates 
Decrease to round-off estimate —100 —100 —$263, (0% 
Decrease due to providing a direct appropriation to the 
General Services Administration for certain procure- 
ment and leasing costs paid from this appropriation —61, 000 61, 000 
General reduction imposed by House ~ 291, 000 


Total, 1952 estimates 2, 463, 000 2, 200, 000 — 263, 0 





Page 45, line 9: Strike out ‘‘$2,200,000"’ and insert in lieu thereof ‘‘$2,463,000, 


the estimate, or an increase of $263,000. 


The House reduction of $263,000 would seriously impair the legal services r 


quired to be performed by the Office of the Solicitor in connection with the depart- 
mental programs 


The House committee report, page 19, contains the following statement relativ« 


to this item: 


‘The amount recommended for this office for 1952, $2,200,000, is $352,100 be- 


low the amounts available for 1951 and $263,000 below the estimate for 1952 

















This decrease is based on the reductions recommended in certain of the major pr 
grams of the Department serviced by this Office, including Commodity Credit 
Corporation and the REA.” 

The budget estimate, as submitted, would provide a staff of legal assistants 
adequate only to maintain the anticipated work of the office on a current basis 
during the fiscal year 1952. Legal services incident to many agricultural pro 
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grams do not necessarily increase or decrease in direct proportion to the amount 
of money made available for these programs. The following are examples of such 
programs: 

- Rural Electrification Administration.—Although there is a reduction in the 1952 
loan authorizations for the rural electrification and telephone programs it appears 
there will be only a slight reduction in the number of loans made for these purposes 
in 1952. In these programs, the legal work subsequent to the making of loans is 
increasing each year and the legal problems are becoming more numerous and com- 
plicated. The telephone program is a comparatively new program and the impact 
of State laws under which borrowers operate and the necessity of tailoring each 
loan to suit the particular circumstances of the case has placed a greatly added 
burden on the Solicitor’s office 

Commodity Credit Corporation work.—It is not anticipated that the volume 
of referrals to the Solicitor’s office by the Commodity Credit Corporation will 
diminish in 1952. These referrals consist largely of claims for or against the 
Corporation. At the present time there exists a 6-month lapse of time in handling 
most claims referred by the Commodity Credit Corporation and it is not uncom- 
mon for matters in litigation arising out of the activities of the Corporation to 
extend over a period of three, four, or more years. The volume of legal work 
arising out of the formulation and conduct of the mandatory price-support 
programs, as well as those announced by the Secretary, remains relatively con- 
sistent even though farmer participation may diminish. Indications are that 
the volume of legal work incident to this program will continue in 1952 at ap- 
proximately the same level as in 1951. 

Federal Crop Insurance Corporation.—In view of the fact that efforts will be 
made to increase participation in the crop-insurance program being offered in 
877 counties on wheat, cotton, flax, corn, tobacco, beans, and multiple crops in 
the 1951 crop year it is normal to expect an increase tn the requests for legal 
assistance from the Federal Crop Insurance Corporation in 1952. The increase 
in this activity is indicated by the fact the budget estimate requests additional 
funds for the administration of this program in 1952. The House also recognized 
this increase in recommending funds for the Corporation in excess of the amount 
available in 1951. 

Farmers Home Administration programs.—The amount of the loan authoriza- 
tion for farm ownership and farm housing loans is only slightly less than that 
available in 1951. Taking into consideration all of the loaning activities of the 
Farmers Home Administration, including the insured mortgage program, there 
will be little change in the legal work arising out of these activities in 1952. It 
must be borne in mind in connection with these programs, as in all loaning ac- 
tivities, that the legal work in servicing arises subsequent to the year in which the 
loans are actually made and is cumulative in nature. 

Regulatory programs.—The legal work in the regulatory field, particularly in 
onnection with marketing agreements and orders under the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Agreement Act of 1937, has been steadily increasing from year to vear. 
The extension of milk regulation to new areas has been accompanied by many 

mplicating factors in the field of regulation. In addition, procedural require- 
ments relating to the issuance of orders have been prescribed by the Administra- 
tive Procedure Act, and the observance of these requirements has increased the 
egal work of the Solicitor’s office very materially. It is entirely likely that this 
trend will continue through 1952. 

Should it be necessary for the Office of the Solicitor to function in fiscal year 
1952 within the financial limitations provided in the House bill there would re- 
sult serious delays in attention to the legal aspects of the Department’s programs 
f a nonregulatory nature such as rural electrification, Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration and other lending programs, Federal crop insurance, conservation, forestry 
and research programs, and to the formulation of programs in the regulatory 

ld For example, legal attention in the making of original loans, in the con- 
struction of rural electrification and telephone systems, and in the servicing of 

itstanding loans cannot be delayed without causing serious dissatisfaction on 
he part of allinterested persons. So, also, similar delays affecting Farmers Home 
\dministration, crop insurance, and conservation programs would deprive these 
programs, which for the most part are based on a cropping season, of much of 

eir effectiveness. Similarly, delay in the formulation of regulatory programs 
would undoubtedly result in detriment to and dissatisfaction on the part of those 
whose benefit they are intended, 
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Salaries and expenses 





| | 
' 


Increases (+-) or 


| decreases (—) 
| Budget 
Standard classification | Estimated, estimate, | House bill | | | House |} 
| | 1952 | House bill | compan 
| compared | with 19 
| with 1951 | budget 
| | | estimat 
(1) | @ (3) | o | @ | @ 
j | | 
Personal services 
Permanent positions ~ $2, 301, 820 | $2, 286,600 | $2,038,000 | —$263,820 | —S$24s 
Part-time and temporary ‘positions 5, 000 | 5, 000 | 5, 000 piou bin 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base__|....._.. -| 9, 500 7, 800 | , 800 
Payment above basic rates 9, 000 9, 000 5 &, 000 —1,00 
Payments to other agencies for reim- 
bursable details } ! 500 |... FES) The a SRS —500 
Total personal services ce 314, 320 2, 310, 100 2, 058, 800 — 257, 520 | 2 
Travel ; 68, 800 | 68, 800 63, 000 | —5, 800 | a. 
Transportation of things : 2, 430 2, 530 | 2, 500 —30 | 
Communication services __. ssh ecviade 19, 370 | 19, 370 19, 300 —70 | 
Rents and utility services.................| 58, 250 | 2, 750 | 2.750 | —55, 500 |... 
Printing and reproduction : 11, 770 11, 700 9, 000 | —2, 770 | 
Other contractual services 15, 000 | 15, 000 | 12, 000 | —3, 000 | 0K 
Services performed by other agencies 3, 660 | 3, 700 | 3, 700 | +40 
Supplies and materials .................... | 15, 700 | 15, 200 | 15, 200 | —500 
Equipment dln. RSS ot 12, 000 | 12, 000 | 12, 000 | 
Taxes and assessments__...._.._..._-..- 700 | 1, 850 | 1,750 | +1, 050 | 
Pees soertipintiing bade © 
Total direct obligations.............. 2, 524, 100 | 2, 463, 000 TET Am 000 “324, 100 |  — 263, 0 
Reduction pursuant to sec. 1214 +38, 400 | _. 


_ SS eS 


2, 562, 500 | a onen | 2 200, 000 | 


Total appropriation or estimate... 





STaTEMENT OF W. Carrouii Hunter, Souicrror, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTI 


The Office of the Solicitor performs all of the legal work arising from thy 


activities of the Department as an aid in the administration of the Department 
programs. Its workload is represented by requests for assistance and ad\ 


, 


from the Secretary, his staff, and the officials and employees of the program 


agencies of the Department, and by litigation arising from program activities 
The 1952 budget estimate proposes a direct appropriation of $2,463,000 and 
based on the assumption that only the minimum acceptable standard of leg: 
service would be provided in 1952. 


The House action in reducing this estimate by $263,000 would seriously impair 


the legal services required to be performed bv the Office of the Solicitor in « 


nection with the Department’s programs. The House committee in its report 


indicated that the decrease of $263,000 in the amount requested for this off 


is based on the reductions made by the House in certain of the major programs 


of the Department served by the Solicitor’s office, including the Commodi' 
Credit Corporation and Rural Electrification Administration. I should like 1 
emphasize the fact that legal services incident to many agricultural programs 


not necessarily increase or decrease in direct proportion to the amount of money 


made available for these programs. 

Rural electrification and telephone programs.—-Although there is a reduc 
in the Rural Electrification Ldmintaration loan authorization for 1952 
estimated number of loans to be made in 1952 is only slightly less than in 
There has been a steady increase in the legal problems incident to loan servi 
during the years since World War TT. he loan authorizations and funds 
administrative expenses of the Rural Electrification Administration have increas: 
markedly whereas the Solicitor’s office received only a nominal increase in fur 


1051 


for legal services required by the rural electrification and telephone program: 


A reduction in our staff cannot be made without seriously impairing the effect 


ness of the legal assistance to the Rural Electrification Administration program- 


The legal work does not terminate with the approval of a loan nor is it necessa 
dependent on the volume of new loans. In addition to the loan servicing, 

attention must continue throughout the period that construction work is actua 
in process. The volume and importance of litigation affecting the Rural Flect 
fication Administration programs has been increasing steadily. Only recentl) 
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additional important workload has been imposed on this office in connection with 
the interpretation of various regulations as they relate to credit, price and materials 
control and the determination of their application to the programs of the Rural 
Electrification Administration. The rural telephone program is actually pre- 
senting legal problems of greater complexity than the rural electrification program. 
There is almost a complete lack of uniformity with respect to enabling acts of the 
various States as well as jurisdictional requirements. Furthermore, each loan 
application presents a unique problem from the security standpoint and must be 
considered individually. 

Commodity Credit Corporation.—It is not anticipated that the number of re- 
ferrals to the Solicitor’s office by the Commodity Credit Corporation will diminish 

1952. In fact, at the present time there exists a 6 months’ lapse of time in 
handling most claims referred by the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Farmers Home Administration Programs.—The amount of the loan authoriza- 
tion for farm ownership and farm housing loans is only slightly less than that 
available in 1951. Taking into consideration al! of the loaning activities of the 
Farmers Home Administration, including the insured mortgage program, there 
will be little change in the legal work arising out of these activities in 1952. It 

ist be borne in mind in connection with these programs, as in al] loaning activ- 

s, that the legal servicing work arises subsequent to the year in which the loans 
are actually made and is cumulative in nature. 

Federal Crop Insurance.—It is normal to expect an increase in the volume of 
requests for legal assistance received from the Federal Crop Insurance Corpora- 

on in 1952 in view of the fact that during the crop year 1951 campaigns will be 
conducted to increase participation in the program in 877 counties on wheat 
cotton, flax, corn, tobacco, beans and multiple crops. It may be noted that the 
budget estimate recommends an increase of more than $1,000,000 for the adminis- 
tration of this program in 1952 and the House also recognized the anticipated 
increase in this program in recommending an increase of over $900,000 for ad- 
ministrative expenses. 

Conservation and Use of Agricultural Land Resources.—Generally speaking a 
change, either an increase or a decrease, in the amount of funds available for 
this program results in a change in the size of the individual payments rather 
than in the number of payments. Therefore, a change in the amount of funds 
available for this program does not materially affect the volume of legal work 
arising out of its administration. 

Regulatory programs.—The legal work in the regulatory field, particularly in 
connection with marketing agreements and orders under the Agricultural Market- 
ing Agreement Act of 1937, has been steadily increasing from vear to year. The 
extension of milk regulation to new areas has been accompanied by many compli- 
eating factors within the new field of regulation. Additional procedural require- 
ments relating to the issuance of orders have been prescribed by the Administrative 
Procedure Act and the observance of these requirements has increased the legal 
work of the office very materially. 

The restoration of the reduction made by the House bill in the budget estimate 
is necessary in order that adequate and prompt attention may be given to the 
legal work of the Department in both the nonregulatory and regulatory fields. 
rhe absence of the restoration would mean curtailment of some parts of the work 
and serious delays in all parts of the work arising in the nonregulatory field. The 
lelays would cause serious unrest on the part of all persons concerned and the 

irtailment would constitute a detriment to the Government’s interest, particu- 
arly to the security interest of the Government in the agricultural credit programs. 
In the regulatory field it would become necessary to curtail the legal work which 
has always been done in connection with the promulgation of programs and to 
give priority for the time being to the litigation arising out of these programs. 
Delays affecting such programs as those of the Farmers Home Administration, 
crop insurance and the conservation program, which for the most part are based 
i & Cropping season, would be deprived of much of their effectiveness. All these 
lelays and curtailments would in the long run entail more legal work than would 
itherwise be the case. In view of these factors I respectfully urge that the full 
amount recommended in the budget estimate for the Office of the Solicitor be 
approved. 


Senator Russeiu. Judge Hunter, you are here to tell us about your 
troubles, if any, about the appropriations for the Solicitor’s office, I 
be lieve, 

Mr. Hunter. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 
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Senator RusseLty. You may proceed. 

Mr. Hunter. The budget estimate for the Office of Solicitor { 
fiscal 1952 is substantially the same as it was for 1951. The |i 
difference is accounted for by transfers to the General Services \\j- 
ministration. The House bill allowed us $263,000 below the bux 
estimate. I can only say that this reduction comes in the face of 
the increased legal work in our office, work that has been consta: 
increasing from vear to year. 


PROGRAMS REQUIRING INCREASED LEGAL ATTENTION 


Senator RusseLt_. What items have shown the greatest incr 
recently, Mr. Hunter? 

Mr. Hunter. The telephone program, the new rural housing pro- 
gram, and an increase which is not shown elsewhere in the expansio: 
of the marketing order work under the Agricultural Marketing Ag 
ment Act of 1937 and the Federal crop-insurance program is now 
increasing each year through an extension of the program. 

Senator Russe.y. What does that marketing program deal 

Mr. Hunrer. Milk, fruits, and vegetables. We have outstanding 
quite a number of complicated milk orders in large metropolitan areas, 
and now even in smaller areas throughout the country. 

Also, fruit and vegetable orders throughout the country. 

That program expands each year. There is always an increas 
number of orders and regulations. The hearings pursuant to which 
the orders are issued are complicated promulgation hearings. Ther 
is a great deal of litigation arising at all times under that program 

Another program now in which we are reaping the activities of 
years past is the commodity credit program. We are now having 
heavy litigation under that program. I think we have pending at 
this time in courts of the United States and in State courts approxi- 
mately 500 cases involving literally millions of dollars. 

The House committee in its report referring to this reduction at- 
tributed it to decreased work in the commodity credit program, an« 
in the REA program, not decreased work so much as decrease 
program activities for 1952. 

If there is such a decrease in program activity, certainly our offic 
will not feel it in 1952. We catch it later. The activities of prio 
years increase the work of our office. The commodity credit cases 
in court today did not arise out of last year’s activities, but activities 
of years past. 

Senator Russeity. What is the nature of those cases? 

Mr Hvunrer. Warehouse and insurance claims and contract viola- 
tions, principally. Many cases arose during the War Food Adminis- 
tration. As*you know, Commodity Credit has all kinds of business 
transactions. There is hardly any type of transaction that Com- 
modity Credit has that is not comparable to that of any privat: 
business corporation. 


f 


DECLINE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 


I would like to call your attention, if I might, to a little compariso 
that was interesting to me as I was struck by the fact that sinc 
have been Solicitor, since 1946, our office has operated on an averag 


eth Ge 
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for each of the 5 years of about 482 employees. That includes pro- 
fessional and nonprofessional. 

Senator Russet. What year was that? 

Mr. Hunter. For the last 5 years, as compared with 580 employees 
for the previous 5 years, and 850 for the still previous 5 years. 

We have on our payroll at this time fewer people than we have had 
since 1937, except for 1 year, 1947. 


COLLECTION EFFORTS 


[ also had collected some information to show some of the activity 
of the office in the way of collecting funds for the Government. It 
appears that during the past fiscal year down to May 31, with 1 month 
still to go so far as this accounting is concerned, our office has been 
instrumental in collecting either directly through our own efforts or 
through the United States attorneys over $4,000,000. That work 
accounts for not more than 15 percent of the work that is done in the 
office, because a large part of our work does not involve the recovery 
of money in any way. 


LEGAL WORK INCIDENT TO RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 


It is true that the REA program on its face seems to be reduced 
for fiscal 1952; yet as a matter of fact there will be almost as many 
loans made in 1952 as in 1951. In addition, the telephone program 
has been added in the last few years. Our office has not received 
any appreciably increased amount for the legal work in REA for years, 
notwithstanding that that program itself has moved along by leaps 
and bounds. 

Just to show you how the program itself has moved along, I might 
cite the fact that in the 5-vear period 1948 to 1952, there were loans 
authorized by the Congress of $1,653,573,500 as compared with a loan 
authorization for the previous 5 years of only $605,000,000. There are 
outstanding loans as of the end of June 30, 1951, of approximately 
$2.305,000,000 as compared with only $752,000,000 as of June 30, 
1946. All during that period REA has been fortunate enough to 
receive increases in its administrative expenses, but at no time has 
our office been given anything except a very small amount in 1 year 
back some time ago. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE REDUCTION 


The reduction of $263,000 made in the House bill will have the 
effect, in view of the fact we have already reached the saturation 
point, of delaying the work in the office in very important particulars. 

do not think that we will have to actually curtail in the sense of 
omitting legal attention to any program. ‘There will be serious 
delays. We find that our office is already regarded as a kind of bottle- 
neck where programs are delayed. Some of these programs depend 
upon the crop year, and any delay is serious. 

We already have a serious backlog in many of our programs, par- 
ticularly Commodity Credit. The backlog to be caused by this 
reduction of $263,000 will not be so serious if we regard 1952 apart 
from all subsequent years, with the hope that in 1953, the situation 
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will be looked at again. I would not regard this reduction of $263 (\\\0 
as meaning that we simply would have to omit giving legal attention 
to the work. It will mean serious delays, serious unrest on the pari 
of the industry with which we deal, and a serious backlog which \ 
have to be taken care of at some time in the future. 

Senator Russe.u. In some cases it could result in serious losses }, 
the Government, could it not? 


CASES INVOLVING COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 


Mr. Hunrer. Yes. In the case of Commodity Credit cases, the 
is already a 6 months backlog. They are the most complicated cases, 
I think, that the Government has. We work very largely through 
the United States attorneys, but we have to do a large part of the 
work ourselves, and they are already complaining about their being 
the most complicated civil cases they have to try. 

Mr. Coorer. The Commodity Credit Corporation has now a 6-year 
statute of limitations which runs against it in many of its claims 
We are finding ourselves pushed in getting some of our cases to court 
before the 6 years run. 

Senator Russexy. If we should be litigating in some commodity, 
there might be some changes in value in 6 years. 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. The older these cases are, the more diffi- 
culty we have in getting them to court, because witnesses are scat- 
tered, and conditions have changed. Our work becomes increasingly 
hard because of the age of some of these claims. 

Senator Russet. Have you any other comment? 

Mr. Hunter. No, sir. 

Senator Russeiu. Very well. We are glad we have heard from 
you, sir, and we will try to give this the most careful consideration 
possible at the proper time. 

Mr. Hunter. Thank you, sir. 
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OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
STATEMENTS OF CLARENCE J. McCORMICK, UNDER SECRETARY 
OF AGRICULTURE; RALPH S. ROBERTS, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE 
AND BUDGET OFFICER; T. ROY REID, DIRECTOR OF PERSON- 
NEL; ARTHUR B. THATCHER, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF PLANT 
AND OPERATIONS; EARL J. SMITH, CHIEF, OFFICE OF HEAR- 


ING EXAMINERS; AND HUGH W. BERGER, ADMINISTRATIVE 
SERVICES DIVISION, OFFICE OF PLANT AND OPERATIONS 


SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS 
(The justification and classification schedule follow :) 
Salaries and expenses 


(House hearings, pt. 2, p. 892) 


{ppropriation, 1951 (comparable with 1952 budget and as reduced 


under sec. 1214) ‘ bid whan diet Jee ee ey ee $2, 144, 200 
Estimate, 1952 6 pS 5 Ne ee BS 2 Soha bgt ek ey» ee a 
a eo el le Nea rine bE Mega A! 


(Reduction of $109,050 below estimate.) 
Analysis of House action on 1952 budget estimates 


House bill 

Budget esti- . compared 
mate | House bill | with budget 

| estimate 


51 appropriation (reduced by sec. 1214) as shown in budget $2, 144, 200 $2, 144, 200 
Allocation from “Expenses of defense production, 1951". _- 13, 000 
Total, 1951 appropriation -.................. ews ot 2, 157, 200 
Changes in 1952 estimates: | 


For more effective liaison between the Department and 
the commissioners and secretaries of agriculture of th« 


several States wa 17, 000 

For representation on the New England-New York Inter- | | 
agency Committee and to coordinate departmental | 
participation in development of the agricultural phases — $109, 050 
of a resources-development program for that area +16, 000 


For more adequately staffing the Department's records 
uiministration program, the Secretary’s records section, | 
and the central departmental telephone switchboard +18, 000 | 

Decrease due to providing a direct appropriation to the 
General Services Administration for certain procure- 
ment and leasing costs previously paid from this appro- 
priation : hielll —3, 950 |) _>5 000 

General reduction imposed by House iy 


Total, 1952 estimates 2, 191, 250 2, 082, 200 109, 050 


Page 44, line 14: Strike out ‘‘$2,082,200’’ and insert in lieu thereof ‘‘$2,191,250”’ 

e estimate, or an increase of $109,050. 

The House reduction is a decrease of $109,050 below the Budget 
for 1952. 

‘he House committee, in reporting the bill, included $13,000 for the cost of 

pplying top-level supervision and coordination of the defense program of the 
Department—the same amount as was provided for this purpose for about 4 

nths of the current fiscal year. However, on the floor of the House, an addi- 

nal reduction of $75,000 was imposed, which had the effect of eliminating the 
513,000 added by the committee and requiring a general reduction of $62,000. 
The House committee had also eliminated increases proposed in the budget 


totaling $47,050. 
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Thus, the House action reduces this item a total of $109,050 below the bud 
estimate, which would materially impair the ability to render adequate su; 
vision, coordination, and service in connection with the administration of agricu! 
ral programs, as follows: 





| Elimina- 
tion of 
budget 
increase 


Redu 
on fk 


of H 


Immediate Office of the Secretary: 
Elimination of the increases proposed in the budget would peovent the Sec- 
retary’s office from providing for liaison between the Department and 
State commissioners, secretaries, directors of agriculture and farm groups, 
on Matters concerning agriculture policy and programs, and appropriate 
representation in the New England-New York area to coordinate land and 
water resources programs of the Department 
lhe reduction below 1951 funds would seriously affect general administration 
ind Management of the Department, and would impair ability to keep 
sbreast of many urgent problems connected with agricultural production, 
farm labor, price supports, and other matters of the greatest importance in 
gearing our agricultural capacity to meet civilian and military needs 
Office of Personnel: Reduction below the amount available for 1951 would make 
it more difficult to administer effectively the Department's personnel program 
and to exercise the necessary review and control of agency personnel activities, 
such as recruitment, personnel utilization, training, field review of personnel 
programs, safety, health, ete 
Office of Budget and Finance: The reduction below 1951 funds would impair 
the ability to provide over-all administration and effective assistance to agen- 
cies of the Department in establishing and maintaining improved fiscal and 
accounting systems and procedures in aceordance with the joint accounting 
improvement program prescribed by the Comptroller General, the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and the Director of the Budget 
Office of Plant and Operations 
Elimination of the increases proposed in the budget would hamper the De- 
partment's records administration program, impair the ability to carry 
out efficient departmental telephone service and needed assistance in the 
Secretary's records section — 18, 000 
The reduction below the 1951 funds would require a further reduction of the 
present staff to a point where such departmental services such as telephone, 
telegraph, Secretary's records, and post office will be impaired. Develop- 
ment of a more effective program of records management in Washington 
and the field would be adversely affected as would be housing of depart- 
mental activities 
Office of Hearing Examiners: The reduction would curtail the amount of travel 
which the examiners perform in conducting hearings, all of which are held in 
the field. This would delay and retard the holding of hearings requested by 
the Department agencies and private individuals in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Administrative Procedure Act 


Total reductions. .... ‘ | oe 1 béa 47, 050 
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Salaries and expenses 


Standard classificatior seat | estimate, | House bill Hous 


House bill | compared 

compared | with 1952 

with 1951 budget 
estil 


nal services 
Permanent positions 
Part-time and temporary positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week bass 
Payment above basic rates 
Payments to other agencies f 
bursable detail 


Total personal service 


portation of things 

unication services 
sand utility services 
and reproductior 
sontractual services 


s performed b 


materials 
emt 
, awards, and indemnit 
s and assessments 
tal, direct obligation 
er in 1952 estimates from 
nN 


f 


1 expenses, Office of A 
ARA” 
ion pursuant to sec. 1214 


tal, appropriation or ¢ 


Senator Russeii. Mr. Secretary, you are going to testify on behalf 
of the Office of the Secretary. 

Mr. McCormick. Yes, sir. I have a short statement, if I may 
read it, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russe... Very well. 


FUNCTIONAL ORGANIZATION 


McCormick. The 1952 budget estimate for the over-all Office 
of the Secretary of Agriculture provides funds for five organizational 
inits which comprise this office, namely, the immediate office of the 
Secretary, the Office of Personnel, the Office of Budget and Finance, 
the Office of Plant and Operations, and the Office of Hearing Exam- 
iners. The immediate Office of the Secretary, including that of the 
Under Secretary and the Assistant Secretary, directs the work of the 
Department, formulates and develops policy, and integrates its several 
programs. The Office of Personnel, the Office of Budget and Finance, 
the Office of Plant and Operations and the Office of Hearing Examiners, 
have individual staff and operating responsibilities in carrying out the 
broad phases of their specific departmental functions. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


| would like to take up at this time those items that have been 
affected by the House action, namely, the elimination of the requested 
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increases together with the general reduction imposed by the Hous, 
which amounts to $109,050. 


IMMEDIATE OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


In the immediate Office of the Secretary, a requested increase for 
funds to provide a proposed liaison between the Department and ¢! 
Secretaries, Commissioners, and Directors of Agriculture of the seve: 
States was eliminated. State agricultural officials have long urged | 
Secretary to provide that type of liaison in his office where high-|e\ 
consideration could be given the problems arising in the developmen: 
and administration of agricultural programs. We believe that su 
a facility would be very beneficial both to the Federal and Sta 
Departments of Agriculture. 

Another item which was eliminated was funds for the coordinati 
of the work of the respective department agencies on the land and 
water resources development program for the New England-\; 
York area. In the Flood Control Act of May 17, 1950, the Congress 
provided for preparation of a comprehensive survey report on the 
New England-New York area. On October 9, 1950, the President 
established a joint planning effort to prepare this report with this 
Department and various other Federal Departments and agenci 
participating. It is important that the Secretary have a represe 
tive of his office in the area to correlate the comprehensive ening 
and related activities of the Department agencies. He should also 
be represented in dealings with other Federal departments and th 
States. 

OFFICE OF PLANT AND OPERATIONS 


The requested increase for the Office of Plant and Operations in- 
cludes funds to strengthen the work of the departmental records 
management and disposal program. We are working very closel\ 
with the General Services Administration and our Department 
agencies in the development and maintenance of an adequate records 
management program. A minimum number of records technic: 
is especially needed in the development and installation of improv: 
practices, particularly in the field where the major portion of th 
Department’s records are located. 

A second item for increase, eliminated by the House, for the Offic: 
of Plant and Operations was funds to provide much needed assistanc 
in the Department telephone switchboard operations and the Secre- 
tary’s records section. These operations must be adequately main- 
tained as they provide very important departmental services. Tl 
Depariment telephone switchboard has been undermanned and w: 
are badly in need of an additional telephone operator. In the Secre- 
tary’s record section, clerical assistance is needed in the handling of 
the Department’s administrative regulations, and expediting 
processing of letters and dockets and requests for previous co! 
spondence. 

The general reduction below the 1951 funds imposed by the Hous: 
would seriously affect the over-all general administration and ma! 
agement of the Department by the immediate Office of the Secreta: 
and would impair our ability to keep.abreast of many urgent problems 
connected with agricultural production, farm labor, price suppo! 
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and other matters of the greatest importance in gearing our agricul- 
tural capacity to meet civilian and military needs. 


OFFICE OF PERSONNEL 


The Department’s personnel program, particularly as it pertains 
to the review and control of agency personnel activities, would be 
seriously affected. The Office of Personnel has in prior years decen- 
tralized personnel operations and delegated substantial authority to 
Washington and field offices for carrying out the operational phases 
of pe sonnel administration. In making such delegations and decen- 
tralization of its operations, the office recognized its responsibility 
for developing standards and policies for personnel management, 
control, and the review of basic personnel operations, as well as pro- 
viding assistance to the agencies in order that an efficient and adequate 
personnel program could be maintained. The amount carried in the 
House bill is inadequate to properly maintain the scope and quality 
of that control, review, and assistance activities. 


OFFICE OF BUDGET AND FINANCE 


In the Office of Budget and Finance a reduction would considerably 
weaken the ability of that office to render effective assistance to 
agencies of the Department in two significant spheres of activity. 
lt would endanger the success of action taken in fiscal year 1951 
inder which most of the detailed accounting records, previously 
maintained in the Office of Budget and Finance on a centralized basis, 
were eliminated and several fiscal operations previously performed 
by that office were decentralized to the agencies. This action, which 
was approved as a phase of the joint accounting improvement program, 
was taken for the specific purpose of simplifying accounting operations, 
ind to strengthen the technical accounting staff in order to permit the 
placing of greater emphasis upon improving accounting systems and 
procedure in the agencies. 

\s a result of this action, fuller utilization is now made of agency 

cords in the compilation of financial data for budgetary, manage- 
ment and reporting purposes. The Department in turn assumed 
increased responsibility for (1) ascertaining that agency systems and 
records are in accord with sound accounting principles; (2) determining 
ompliance with section 3678, Revised Statutes, which requires that 
funds be expended only for the purposes for which appropriated ; 
3) developing improved methods and procedures for fiscal operations; 
and (4) assisting agencies in the installation of modern accounting 
systems and improved methods and practices. 

To reduce the staff responsible for these activities would nullify in 
part the operational improvements made in 1951 at no additional 
costs, impair the liaison and inspectional facilities of the Department 
with regard to the soundness of accounting, and the integrity of 
financial reporting, and retard our participation in the joint accounting 
improvement program sponsored by the Comptroller General, the 
ecretary of the Treasury, and the Director of the Budget. 

The reduction would also delay the development of an integrated, 
Department-wide system of budgetary and finaneial reporting. This 
system is being designed to supply to operating officials, in the most 
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efficient and practicable way, the type of budgetary and financia| 
information necessary for proper direction of their programs. Such « 
system would also make information available on a uniform basis for 
use in responding to inquiries from Congress, other departments an 
agencies of the Government, and the general public. 

In the Office of Plant and Operations, such departmental operat ing 
services as are provided by the telephone switchboard, telegrap) 
Secretary’s records, and post-office sections would be serious 
affected, as would be space and records management services provi 
by this office. 

OFFICE OF HEARING EXAMINERS 


The Office of Hearing Examiners would be required to reduce t}y 
amount of travel which the examiners perform in conducting hearings 
all of which are held in the field. The effect of this curtailment woul: 
be to delay and retard the holding of hearings requested by privat 
individuals for relief from administrative action and by the Depart- 
ment agencies in carrying out their regulatory duties prescribed by |a) 
in accordance with the provisions of the Administrative Procedure Ac} 

Mr. Chairman, we in the Secretary’s Office would like to point ow 
that we are in this war emergency and we have assumed these addi- 
tional duties that come from this emergency entailing the handling 
of a great deal of additional paper, a great deal of additional mai 
and taking a large number of telephone calls and telegrams that 
did not have before. We have assumed all that without taking o. 
additional personnel to do it. To take a cut such as is set out he: 
would handicap our work in the office. It would cause us delay 
answering mail and make it difficult to keep up with the newly adde 
activities. 

We are open to questions. I will answerany lean. We have wit! 
us here some people in charge of the different agencies who would | 
glad to answer any questions you would like to ask. 

Senator Russetn. Mr. Secretary, as I understand, the Hous 
committee disallowed a budget increase of some thirty thousand-odd 
dollars that was given to the Office of the Secretary? 

Mr. Bercer. That is correct. 

Senator Russetit. And when the bill got to the floor this other 
reduction was made? 

Mr. McCormick. That is correct. 

Senator Russe vu. Over the objection of the House committee? 

Mr. McCormick. That is correct, sir. 


WORK PERFORMED BY OFFICE OF HEARING EXAMINERS 


Senator Cuavez. Mr. Secretary, what are the functions of th 
Office of the Hearing Examiners? Who do they deal with? 

Mr. McCormick. We have many different hearings that have to 
be held out in the field in regard to different regulatory activities 0! 
the Department. 

Senator Cuavez. It does not affect the person himself? 

Mr. McCormick. No. 

Senator Cuavez. This is not anything similar to the Board of 
Appeals that they have in the Department of Federal Security tha! 
has to do with Government personnel. 
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ancial BH Mr. McCormick. No. 
uucha He Senator Russexv. It is in the enforcement of various regulatory 
sis for i acts. 
S an ; Mr. McCormick. That is correct. 
Senator Russeiit. Where the duties have been imposed by the act 
rating J on the Department of Agriculture. 
raph i #Mr. McCormick. Yes, sir. 
ious ; Senator Russeiti. Your hearings on marketing agreements, they 


Vice are held in the Solicitor’s Office, is that correct? 
| Mr. Smrrxn. Those are held by these hearing examiners, Mr. 
Chairman. 
Senator Russevu. In the Office of the Secretary? 


e the = =6Mr. Smrra. The bearing examiners in the Office of the Secretary; 
rings ves. The hearings are held in the field, however. 
you | Senator Russexiu. I understand that, but I am talking about where 
LV ale the work is done. So the Solicitor’s Office does not conduct these 
p hearings 
' > Mr. Smrra. That is correct, not the hearings under the Marketing 
Let Agreement Act. They do not conduct hearings in the enforcement 
vo © of the Stockyards Act and various agricultural acts. The Solicitor’s 
adi. 7 Office does hold some hearings. That is, the reparations hearings. 
(ing 7 Senator Russeuu. | was of the opinion they have a hearing exam- 
mi » iners section in the Solicitor’s Office. 
ue | Mr. Roperrs. | think | can help you on that, Mr. Chairman. 
ig 0 | We did have such a section in the Solicitor’s Office for many, many 
here 7} years, but when the Administrative Procedures Act was passed, I 
(vy In B® believe in 1946, that act required that the person conducting the 
a hearing be under different administrative supervision than the person 
© acting as the prosecuting attorney. So to comply with the Adminis- 
With 9%} trative Procedures Act, these hearing examiners were transferred from 


the Solicitor’s Office to the Secretary’s Office. 
Senator Russe.u. I remember now. 


“UUd COMPARISON OF FUNDS, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 1949, 1950, AND 
HOUSE BILL, 1952 


ther Senator YounG. Mr. Secretary, how does the amount allowed by 
the House compare with the funds appropriated to the Secretary in 
the fiseal year 1950 and fiscal year 1949? 
Mr. McCormick. Mr. Roberts, could you answer that, please, 
with your permission, Senator? 
Mr. Roperts. I will have it in a moment 
Senator Youna. If that 10-percent cut of the so-called Ferguson 
amendment were applied, you would not only lose the $100,000, but 
probably another $100,000. 
Mr. McCormick. That is correct. 
Senator Youna. Because this is practically all personnel? 
$0 Mr. McCormick. That is correct. 
Senator Youna. I think that is all the questions I have, Mr. 
Chairman. 
Mr. Ronerts. To answer Senator Young’s question, there was 
| available to the Office of the Secretary approximately $2,200,000 in 
hal 1949. 


Senator Youne. How much in 1950? 


85904—51 31 
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Mr. Roserts. Approximately $2,200,000 both in 1949 and 195 
roughly the same amount as was proposed by the budget estimate {, 
1952. 

Senator Youne. With higher salaries now, you have less people 

Mr. Rosertrs. Yes; we have also had an absorption of within-gra(|, 
salary costs each year for the entire Office of the Secretary totaling 
approximately $35,000; this can be done only by some reductions 
staff. 

Mr. Bercer. That is correct. 

Senator Youna. It would not seem to me, Mr. Secretary, that yo 
have any more problems now, or as many as vou would have if \ 
had a depression on our hands. If farm prices were low with ¢! 
resultant farm problems we usually have. Right now things 
going pretty well for agriculture. 

Mr. McCormack. That is probably true from the standpoin' 
the farmer—and I am one—but from the standpoint of the Secretary's 
office it is just the opposite. We have the constant contacts with th 
public and the different trade organizations, such as machin 
dealers, fertilizer, and canners, and all of those various groups. \\ 
also have, because of the war emergencey, the particular problem o! 
being the claimant agency of Government for those groups, and it ha 
caused our work to materially increase in all those fields in the Secre- 
tary’s office. 

1 personally spend a great deal of time at it—the Secretary doves 
and the Assistant Secretary does—and it means that we have thia! 
much mail we have to take care of with other people helping us o: 
the job. 

Senator Russe.y. In other words, where the work falls off in on 
place, the question of securing adequate equipment and fertilizer and 
being the claimant agency before the emergency bureaus that hav. 
these great powers over our economy takes up a great deal of time. 

Mr. McCormick. It certainly does. 

Senator Russeiu. It absorbs what might have been left you du 
to the change of the application of the farm program. 

Mr. McCormick. That is right. 

Mr. Rorerts. Mr. Chairman, on the point that Senator You 
raised, | think it is important to note that for the entire Office of tl 
Secretary, including the Secretary’s immediate office, the Offices o! 
Budget and Finance, Plant and Operations, Personnel, and the Hear- 
ing Exeminers, we had on June 30, 1940, 587 employees. On March 
1951, which is the latest figure I have available, we had only 378 em- 
plovees. 

Mr. McCormick. I could add one other statement there, and | 
is we are, as you know, consolidating our State and county offices o 
in the field. ‘That is as we would have it and we think it would be o! 
great advantage. But, at the particular time you are making co! 
solidations, it makes for more work while you are consolidating, in t! 
plant and operations field, in the various questions that come \| 
trying to cause these offices to become one office. It causes mo! 
work in putting them together, and I am sure you are familiar wi! 
that. 

Senator Cuavez. You have to settle all the little petty jealousies 

Mr. McCormick. That istrue. As well as arranging for space, ! 
that type of thing, and new contracts. 
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Senator Russe.ii. Mr. Secretary, we have our problems in this bill. 
If the Senate proposal of a 10-percent cut in administrative funds goes 
across, you will be in a very much worse position than you are as a 
result of the House action. 

Mr. McCormick. That is true, yes, sir. 

Senator Russe.u. | do not know what this committee will do, and 
certainly the Senate is altogether unpredictable, but we will look 
into this carefully and see what we can do with it. 

Mr. McCormick. Thank you very kindly. I think our strongest 
point very definitely is that our workload has increased, and we have 
tried to absorb it without putting more personnel on. 


DEFERMENTS OF FARM PEOPLE UNDER THE SELECTIVE SERVICE AC1 


Senator Russet. Does the Office of the Secretary have any work 
to do in connection with the Selective Service Act? 

Mr. McCormack. Not directly. It is correlated. I have per- 
sona. ly spent a lot of time on it, and my coworker has spent a lot of 
time on it in answering many letters on the deferment of farm people. 

Senator Russe... You have consulted with Selective Service people 
in General Hershey's office? 

Mr. McCormick. | have personally many times, and many people 
in our office have; yes, sir. 

Senator Russe.ii. That is with respect to the regulations of han- 
dling selective-service laws as applied to agricultural labor. 

Mr. McCormick. That is true. We have caused some correlative 
work with the committees we have in each county and the Selective 
Service that we think has done a lot of good. 

Senator Russe_yi. Advising registrants of ‘their rights under the 
regulations. 

Mr. McCormick. Yes, sir. It has caused the Selective Service 
boards to work directly with these committees for their advice. They 
have no control, you understand, but just advice. 

Senator Russeuu. | understand. 

Mr. McCormick. They have caused them to put out certain direc- 
tives that the Selective Service did not have out until we started to 
work with them. 

Senator CHavez. Your agents go all over the country and obtain 
the information as to any farmer who might need his boy deferred? 

Mr. McCormick. The County Agricultural Mobilization Com- 
mittee is in each agricultural county. 

Senator Cuavez. And they make a survey of the situation? 

Mr. McCormick. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Are they asked their advice or do you furnish the 
advice? { , 

Mr. McCormick. We tell the Selective Service that the advice is 
available and offer our advice. If they want to ask about any indi- 
vidual case, they will provide the specific situation in that case. 

Senator CHavez. Farmer B goes to the Selective Service and wants 
his boy deferred. The draft board asks you what the situation is in 
that case? 

Mr. McCormick. That is right; what the facts are. We provide 
the facts and state whether he is necessary on the farm. 
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Senator Cuavez. I think that is very nice, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russeii. Any further questions? 

If not, we thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Rozerts. Mr. Chairman, we have two or three general pro- 
visions that Mr. Reid, the Director of ‘Personnel, and I would like to 
discuss with you for a few moments. 

Senator Russexu. All right, sir. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 


STATEMENTS OF RALPH S. ROBERTS, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE 
AND BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE; T. 
ROY REID, DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL; JAMES BUCKLEY, 
ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL; AND LYLE WEBSTER, 
DIRECTOR OF INFORMATION, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


(Justification and statements follow: ) 


GENERAL PRovISsIoNns 
SECTION 407 


(Language limiting pay outside the continental United States to rates paid f 
comparable work within the continental United States, except for persons w! 
are resident citizens of the continental United States) 


(House hearings, pt. 1, p. 283.) 


Pave 55, line 19: Strike out the following provision not carried in the bud: 

“Sec. 407. No part of the funds made available by this Act may be used ¢ 
compensate any person for employment in the Federal service outside the cont 
nental limits of the United" States at a rate higher than is paid for compara 
work in the Federal service within the continental limits of the United States 
other than a person who was a resident citizen of the continental United Siates 
at the date of his appointment to a position outside the continental limits of 1 
United States and has had continuous emplovment in the Federal service (except 
as interrupted by service in the Armed Forces of the United States) from tl. 
date of such appointment.’’ 

This section would prevent payment of territorial cost-of-living allowances 
and salary differentials granted at foreign and territorial posts where living « 
ditions are extraordinarily difficult, to employees who failed to qualify as conti- 
nental citizens of the United States on the basis of residence and continuity 
service at the time of appointment. 

Primarily affected would be 

1. Alaskans, Hawaiians, and Puerto Ricans employed outside the cont 
nental United States. 
2. Continental Americans residing outside the United States wih. 


appointed. 
3. Other employees the continuity of whose service in Federal jobs outs 

the continental limits was interrupted for reasons other than service i: 

Armed Forces of the United States. 
Although the effect on employees in foreign countries would be negligible, si: 
most of them are continental Americans recruited within the United States, t! 
impact on employment in the Territories and possessions would be drastica 
detrimental. As of March 28, 1951, the Department employed 1,002 persons 
the Territories and island possessions of the United States. The vast majority 
these would be affected by this section. 


Effect on operations in Alaska 

Under the proposed provisions, operations in Alaska would probably 
more than those in any of our other foreign or Territorial locations. Even be! 
the existence in law of authority to pay a 25 percent cost-of-living allowan 
the Territories, higher living costs in Alaska were regarded as justifvihg t 
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administrative practice of granting employees a differential there in the form of 
either additional compensation or an upward revision in grade of their positions. 
Recent surveys by competent authorities have emphasized the differences in the 
cost of living in Seattle, Wash., and five cities in Alaska ranging from 26 percent 
to more than 100 percent higher in the Alaskan cities. The attached table 
based on July 15, 1950, prices) indicates the specific differences. A study by 
the supervisor of the Alaska Merit System shows that the difference between the 
average living cost of a family of four living in Seattle and in Alaska, per year, is 
$2110. A family of this size, living on $2,877 in Seattle, would have to pay 
$4.987 for the same goods and services in Alaska. 

In April 1951, the United States Department of Labor announced that the price 
of consumer goods in the railroad belt of Alaska (Seward-Anchorage-Palmer- 
Fairbanks area), which contains approximately half the total population of the 
Territory, was 45 percent higher than in Seattle. In southeastern Alaska (Ketehi- 
kan-Juneau-Petersburg-Sitka area), earlier studies indicated a differential of about 
25 percent over Seattle prices. Wages and salaries in private industry and in 
Territorial and city offices have always reflected these higher living costs. 

From one-third to one-fourth of the Department’s total personnel in Alaska 

146 employees as of March 28, 1951) would lose the differential under the pro- 
posed provisions. These employees are as subject to the high living costs as 
are continental Americans in Alaska. The Department could scarcely hope to 
retain the services of many of these people at the salaries permitted under sec- 
tion 407. Some of our most competent professional people would leave. For 
example, our Director of the Research Program on Agricultural Problems of 
Alaska, the superintendent of the Fairbanks branch station, the entomologist, 
an animal husbandman, and 12 of the clerical staff were resident citizens of 
Alaska at the time of their appointment on the station staff. The official in 
charge of the Alaska Experimental Fur Station and his two assistants, all of 
whom, although born in the continental United States, were living in Alaska 
and working outside the Federal Government at the time of their appointments, 
would be affected. The Forest Service has about 30 employees who would be 
affected. They are foremen of Forest Service field crews in Alaska, boat captains, 


log sealers, warehousemen, and stenographers. The Forest Service believes that 
all of these employees would resign immediately if section 407 becomes law. 

It appears that, as far as Alaska is concerned, the Department would be forced 
to fill all positions there with employees from the States if the proposed provisions 
are enacted. This would mean greater cost to the Government since new or 
transferred employees, together with their families and household goods, are 
normally transported from the States to their new posts in the Territory at 
Government expense. Finding replacements among continental Americans would, 
moreover, be difficult at best, since the 25 percent differential does not meet 
the entire extra living cost and there is not adequate housing for newcomers 
anywhere in the Territory at this time. Also, Alaskans who wanted to enter 
Government empleyment in the Territory could well afford in many cases to 
spend some time in the States for the sole purpose of being recruited from there 
Again, Alaskan boys and girls attending Pacific Northwest colleges and desiring 
to work at home could, on graduation, enter the Government service in their 
college towns and not onlv be eligible to receive the 25-percent differential but 
also transportation to Alaska. 

Effect on operating in Puerto Rico. 

Even in Puerto Rico, where it might be expected that elimination of the allow- 
ance would not work a hardship, the effect on work programs would be seriously 
detrimental. For example, the Bureau of Animal Industry has 36 emplovees in 
Puerto Rico ranging from the official in charge (grade GS-12) to clerical em- 
plovees (grade GS-2). 

Fourteen of these employees are veterinarians; eighteen are laymen who assist 

e veterinarians in the technical phases of the work; and four are clerical em 
plovees. All 36 are native Puerto Ricans, and it is possible that all of them 


d be affected by the restriction. In addition to being natives of Puerto 


Rico, all of these employees, except some of the veterinarians, were residing in 
‘uerto Rico at the time of their appointment. There is no veterinary college 
Puerto Rico. The veterinarians received their education in veterinary colleges 
the United States. Some of them were appointed by the Bureau in Puerto Rico 
nediately upon graduation; others were initially appointed on Bureau work 

e continental United States and were later transferred to Puerto Rico 


} 
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Still others returned to Puerto Rico following the receipt of their degree: 
veterinary medicine and were actvally residing in Puerto Rico at the time 
the appointments in the Bureau. The work program on which these emplo 
are engaged involves the eradication of cattle ticks and the control and eradica: 
of tuberculosis and brucellosis of cattle. Under the proposed provisions 
income of these emplovees would be reduced 20 percent. It is believed that 
would resign rather than accept the pay cut. All have had vears of experi: 
in the technical phases of the work, and, even if replacements could be secured 
would undoubtedly require several years before the present level of efficie: 
in carrving out the program activities could be reached again. The econo: 
loss to the livestock industry in Puerto Rico brought about bv the resulting 
in effectiveness of the eradication and control program would be difficult to « 
mate. 

The Office of Experiment Stations has as its only field station a staff of 14 a: 
Mayaguez, P. R. Eight of these 14 employees were recruited in Puerto R 
Loss of the cost-of-living differential would certainly cause the loss of one sta! 
member and the probable loss of three others among these eight employees \ 
four employees are engaged in the active research program. They are not clerk- 
One of these employees, who is a continental American but was recruited in Puert 
Rico, is in charge of the entire plant and genetics research program involving near}, 
all crops on which the station is conducting research, and also serves as Act 
Director upon designation. This employee has indicated that he will be for 
to leave if the cost-of-living differential is discontinued. Another emplovee is 
of two chemists available on the staff, and the other two emplovees are acti, 
engaged in weed control and plant breeding research. The loss of this group would 
cripple the productiveness of the station’s program, since trained personnel fan 
iar with research in the tropics is very difficult to secure. Work on one of the six 
work projects would be virtually discontinued, and work on several others would by 
seriously curtailed, 

The problem is Government-wide. Section 407 does not raise the question 
whether an allowance or differential for extra costs or difficult living conditions 
outside the continental United States is justified but only the question of who is 
and who is not entitled to such an allowance or differential. In the Territories 
the Civil Service Commission is responsible, under existing laws and orders, for 
establishing the rate of additional compensation to be paid, based on factua! sur- 
veys which it is directed to make at least annually. The Commission cannot fi) 
the rate of such additional compensation at higher than 25 percent of base pay 
any Territorial location, but can establish different rates for different places, based 
on the factual surveys. 

Section 407 is discriminatory both as between departments and employees 
For the reasons indicated, it is strongly recommended that the provision be elimi- 
nated. It would not only cripple essential agricultural programs in the affected 
locations but would be destructive of morale, so that the possibility of reestablish- 
ing the work on a satisfactory basis after the original devastating impact would 
be enormously handicapped. 

Its enactment on a Government-wide basis would without doubt prove detri- 
mental to Government activities in foreign countries and territories. Its appli- 
cation to only the Department of Agriculture would be disastrous to the agri- 
cultural programs involved. The Department would be placed in the position of 
competing for needed personnel not only with private employers but also wit 
other agencies of Government who are authorized to pay higher salaries for the 

same classes of workers to do the same kind of work. In addition, the Depar'- 
ment would undoubtedly lose valuable members of its present staff to other 
agencies authorized to pay the salary differential. 

The problem should be reviewed on a Government-wide basis with a view to 
finding a solution that can be equitably applied to all Government agencies. [f 
it is found, on review, that restrictions such as are imposed in section 407 should 
be applied on a Government-wide basis, it is recommended, as a minimum correc- 
tive measure, that a clause be inserted for the benefit of employees who have bee! 
receiving such additional compensation for many years in accordance with existing 
law or administrative practice, and that the restriction apply to only such funds 
as would be used to compensate persons appointed subsequent to its adoptio! 
In such event, it is also reeommended, that instead of restricting payment to 4 
rate no higher than is paid for comparable work in the United States, the provisio! 
be changed so as to permit payment in accordance with prevailing rates for com- 
parable work in the same labor market area. Otherwise, the Department wou 1 
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stand to lose all of its native labor force’ in an area like Alaska, where other 
employers have always paid higher rates than in the States. 


Cost of 15 food items for a family of 4 in Seattle and in 5 Alaskan cities, July 15, 1950 


Quantity per 
. Anchor- F air- 


week for Seattle | Juneau “ ‘ier Palmer | Nome 

family of 4 mse — 
loaf, small, white 6 loaves $0. 90 $1.32 $1. 56 $1. 50 $2. 10 $1. 50 
uree, grade A, fresh 3 dozen 1.89 2. 01 2. 28 2.9 i l 
sliced... 144 pounds yy 1. 23 1. 25 1. 22 1. 32 1. 50 
2 pounds 1. 36 1.40 1. 70 1. Sf 1. 80 s 
milk 15 quarts 2. 55 4.20 5. 25 6. 00 5. 25 11.2 
sporated milk 4 cans 93 1.03 1. 27 1.3 1. 40 1. 4€ 
ur 14¢ pounds 15 19 22 22 25 24 
, 144 pounds 1. 06 1.17 1.12 1.19 1, 25 1. 34 
nas 135 pounds 31 4s 72 SI 73 4 
uns, No. 2 can 4 cans 1.08 1. 16 1. 16 1. 36 1. 76 1. 36 
Campbells 224 cans 40) is 56 61 67 60 
toes 614 pounds 27 87 63 60 51 69 
ts 124 pounds 15 40 $5 51 42 l 
wches, No, 244 can 3 cans 1.14 1. 2¢ 1. 29 1. 44 1. 32 1.7 
mato juice, 46-ounce can do 87 1.14 1. 38 1. 86 1. 65 1. 68 
Cost for a week's supply 14.05 17. 74 20.74 23. 45 23. 58 10. 30 


Note.—Prices shown are total costs of listed items. 


Mr. Roserts. Mr. Chairman, the bill as it came from the House 
carries section 407, which contains language limiting the payment of 
a salary differential in the Territories and possessions which is being 
paid in accordance with common practice throughout the Government, 
and in accordance with existing legislation. 

| would like to have Mr. Reid comment on that section, and explain 
io the committee the sitution as it affects our work in Alaska and 
Puerto Rico. Also, if it is agreeable with the committee, 1 would like 
to have him speak for a few moments on the effect of the application 
to this bill of language similar to that included in section 303 of the 
Interior bill, which limits personnel in the organization to a ratio of 
1 to LLS. 

Senator Russeuu. All right, sir. 

Senator Young. What provision is that? 

Senator Russevu. | am not familiar with it. 

Mr. Roserts. It is a provision which requires that no part of any 
appropriation contained in the act should be used to pay the compen- 
sation of any employee iv personnel work in excess of a ratio of 1 to 115. 

Senator Russexyu. I understand. 


BASIS OF SALARY DIFFERENTIAL {N TERRITORIES AND POSSESSIONS 


Mr. Rep. Section 407 relates to the compensation paid to em- 
ployees in Territories and possessions. A differential based on the 
cost of living is now paid to all Federal employees who operate in 
Territories and possessions. It is fixed according to the cost-of-living 
data developed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and the amount of 
the differential is determined by the Civil Service Commission. 

The differential in Puerto Rico is 25 percent. In Alaska it is 25 
percent, and in Hawaii it is 20 percent. This amendment has been 
placed in the Department of Agriculture bill which would prohibit 
the payment of a differential to any persons in the Territories and 
possessions who are appointed within the Territories and possessions. 
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The payment of a differential would then be limited to those that are 
appointed from the continental United States to go into the Terri- 
tories. 

So far it has been applied only to the Department of Agriculture 
appropriation bill. It has not been applied to any other. If j: 
should stay on in the appropriation bill of the Department of Acri- 
culture, it would of course hamper us very greatly in our operations 
in the Territories and possessions. 


EFFECTS OF SALARY DIFFERENTIAL LIMITATION 


First, it would mean that we would have a considerably awkward 
management situation there. Our Mobilization Committee jp 
Puerto Rico has pointed to the fact that it would mean that some 
absurd salary situations would exist. 

In one agency of the Department, the administrative assistant, a 
continental appointed in the States, would receive more salary than 
the State director, which is a continental appointed in Puerto Rico 

In another agency, the assistant chief of a section, who is a native 
Puerto Rican appointed in the States, would receive more salary than 
the chief of the section, who is a native Puerto Rican appointed in 
Puerto Rico. 

In another agency the assistant to a division chief appointed in the 
States would receive more salary than the division chief who is 
appointed in Puerto Rico. 

Senator Russeiy. Just a moment, please. Do I understand that 
this differential now does not apply to all persons working in these areas’ 
Mr. Rerp. It now applies to all of them working in those areas 

Senator Russexvu. If they take it off, how does it account for this? 

Mr. Ret. It would take it off from those appointed in the Terri- 
tories and possessions. But, if they are appointed on the continent 
to go into the Territories and possessions to work, it would still apply 

Senator Russe. In other words, if you hired a man to do a job 
in Puerto Rico and he lived in Puerto Rico, and never had been in 
the States, then he would get 25 percent less than a man doing thi 
identical work who was employed in the States, and sent to Puerto 
Rico. 

Mr. Retr. That is right. 

Senator Russexw. I do not like that. I had considerable sympathy) 
with this idea of reducing this differential. 1 think it is not realisti 
in today’s world. Ido not think there is much difference in the cost 
of living in the States and in Puerto Rico as there was 10 years ago 
[ am sure there is not as much difference in Hawaii and here as it was 
10 years ago. Alaska may have a higher differential. It would seem 
to me that would require a tremendous amount of book work to keep 
up with the pay, as well as causing a great deal of inequity. 

Senator Cuavez. The morale situation would be terrific. 

Senator Russeiu. I had an idea of working something out with 
the house in reducing the differential, but I did not know we faced a 
situation of this kind. 

Mr. Rerp. We would recommend that a definite study be made o! 
the differentials and see whether or not they should be applied. But 
we feel, if they should be applied, they should be applied all across the 
board. If this should apply ‘to the Department of Agriculture, 1 
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would mean that many employees of the Department in those areas 
would immediately transfer into other agencies and get 25 percent 
larger salaries. 

Senator Russeiut. Do you know when the Civil Service Commis- 
sion last made a change in this differential? 


STUDIES OF LIVING COSTS 


Mr. Reto. They made the change in Hawaii about a year ago. | 
inquired of the Civil Service Commission this morning about the 
studies that are being made now, and they told me that the study 
of the living costs in Puerto Rico had just been completed by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics but the report had not yet been submitted, 
and that BLS is at this time making a study in Hawaii to see what the 
costs are there. They have recently made a study in Alaska, which 
is a very high cost-of-living area. They found that the costs run 
around 40 percent more in most towns in Alaska than in Seattle. 

Senator Russety. What do they use in this country as a basis of 
this finding? There is a great deal of difference in the living costs as 
between the several sections of the United States. The margin has 
been gradually closed in the last few years. It used to be much more 
marked than it is now, but there has been a difference in the sections. 

Mr. Rew. I asked that question of the Civil Service Commission, 
and they told me they were using Washington, D. C., and San Juan, 
P. R., as the two bases for the comparison. 


FACTORS AFFECTING LIVING COSTS 


Senator Russe. It is a little hard to understand. I am not as 
familiar with Puerto Rico as the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico, who has been down there on committee work and otherwise, 
but I always understood that they had a rather low standard of living 
there. As a rule, when you have a low standard of living on the part 
of a considerable number of people, it brings down the cost to all 
persons. I know that is true in my part of the world. It is not as 
marked now as it was, but we used to have a much lower cost of living 
there than in other areas. In the last few years, Atlanta, Ga., has 
gotten to be one of the highest cities in the United States. I think it is 
second or third now. 

Senator Cuavez. One of the difficulties in Puerto Rico is the fact 
that they have to import everything from the continental United 
States, 

Mr. Rerp. That is right. 

Senator Cuavez. Including food. As a matter of fact, I think 
Puerto Rico is possibly our fourth-largest importer of food. Naturally 
the cost of living is a little higher. The gap is closing, Senator. | 
have seen progress even in the last 10 years. But, nevertheless, there 
is high cost of living, especially in San Juan. 

Mr. Rem. The living cost is based on the individual cost of food 
items—what a quart of milk would cost here as to what you would 
pay there, and a loaf of bread, and so forth. 

Senator Cuavez. You have to import all the wheat even if they do 
mill it in Puerto Rico, and they mill very little. If it is a sack of flour, 
they have to import it, and milk, butter, and bacon. 
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Senator Russeiy. I thought they grew quite a few vegetables 
and things of that kind. 

Senator Cuavez. They do, but the island is only 3,600 square miles 
in area. The majority of the area is taken up by sugar cane. There 
is a population of about two million and a half, I think, according io 
the last census. So dairy products and practically every food produc: 
is imported. 

Mr. Rerp. I think that is about the story, Mr. Chairman. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT ESTABLISHING PERSONNEL CEILINGS 


Senator Russe.y. Mr. Roberts, are you familiar with the amend- 
ment that Senator Johnson intends to propose for the bill? 

Mr. Roserts. I remember reading his proposal, but I do not 
remember the details of it. 

Senator Russevu. | think you should look it over and give us a 
statement as to the effect you think it would have on the bill. 

Mr. Roserts. What I would like to do on that, Mr. Chairman, if 
it is satisfactory to the committee, is prepare for you a statement that 
I could insert in the record regarding it. 

Senator Russe.yi. That is what I had in mind. 

Mr. Roserts. I remember it now, Mr. Chairman. The proposal in 
our opinion would in effect, reinstate, personnel ceilings as a budgetary 
control in addition to that now applhed through fund controls. We 
had personnel ceilings, you remember, for a number of years after 
the passage of the Pay Act of 1945. That law was repealed by the 
Congress about a year ago. We always felt that a personnel ceiling 
was just an additional unnecessary budgetary control that involved 
putting money into more paper work and red tape. If you want. to 
control employment in Government agencies, the most effective wa) 
to do it is through a control of dollar expenditures. If you have a 
control of the dollars to be spent, you do not need an additional contro! 
on the number of personnel that might be employed. So, we believe 
that this proposed amendment reinstates an additional administrative 
function which will unnecessarily increase the costs of Government 

If the Congress really wants to control the number of personne! in 
Government agencies, it can do that through its control over the 
dollars appropriated for such purpose. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 

The proposed amendment referred to above would, in effect, reestablish for th 
period July 1, 1951, through March 31, 1952, a personnel-ceiling procedure similar 
to that required by the Federal Employees Pay Act of 1945 and later repealed b\ 
the Budget and Accounting Procedures Act of 1950, approved September 12, 1950 

The recently repealed personnel-ceiling law entailed a tremendous volume 
paper work. It was necessary for the Department to submit quarterly to 1! 
Budget Bureau estimates of employment requirements by bureaus and ot! 
classifications. This was followed by notifications from the Budget Bureau of 
the maximum employment permitted for a quarter and, since such determinatio: 
usually differed from our estimates, considerable time and effort was required 
the process of providing for an equitable distribution of the departmental allow 
ance by bureaus. In addition to notifying bureaus of their employment ceilings 
for each quarter of the fiscal! year, it was frequently necessary to make adjustmen! 
in the distribution of ceiling allowances between bureaus during each quart 
It was also necessary for the Office of Personnel to obtain certificates of complia' 
with personne! limitations for each quarter as the basis for the submission of 4 
certification for the Department as a whole to the Bureau of the Budget. 


r 
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The personnel requirements for many programs of the Department of Agri- 
culture are naturally influenced by such factors as weather, outbreaks of insect 
pests and plant diseases, fires, and other unpredictable circumstances affecting 
the time or season of the year during which a substantial part of the manpower 
for which appropriations are made should be employed. Fitting this situation 
into predetermined periodic personnel determinations requires thousands of 
memoranda, telegrams, conferences, etc., in order to shift available quotas within 
unit, divisional, bureau, and departmental organizational levels. Situations re- 
quiring the immediate employment of additional people beyond the then existing 
employment limitation require detailed review of the current employment in 
order to make the best adjustments possible at the time. This complicates pro- 
gram planning and accomplishment by placing an additional burden on operating 
units in meeting changing situations that necessarily arise in programs which are 
dynamie and widely decentralized. We regard the work imposed by personnel 
ceilings as an unproductive diversion of funds and effort from substantive pro- 
gram activity to duplicating employment control procedures. 

During the period that personnel ceilings were previously in effect the Depart- 
ment on several occasions recommended the elimination of such requirements. 
fhis recommendation was based primarily on the principle that the basic appro- 
priation process, by which the Congress determines the amounts available for 
the programs of the Government, constitutes an adequate control of expenditures 
for personnel as well as other objects of expenditure. The appropriation process 
is also implemented by the quarterly apportionment of funds required by Budget- 
Treasury Regulation No. 1. This apportionment process provides ample means 
for the quarterly review and modification of funds available for obligation during 
each fiscal year. Therefore, the Department strongly recommends the avoidance 
of an unnecessary compounding of controls through adoption of an additional 
elaborate control process in the form of personnel ceilings. 


Senator Russetit. When do you propose to make your report here 
as to your investigations to see how the amendment applied in the 
Interior appropriation bill would affect the Agricultural appropria- 
tion bill? 

Mr. Rozserts. We are working on that now, Mr. Chairman, and I 
hope that I will have some information that you might review prob- 
ably by Wednesday. We are getting up data which will indicate to 
the committee how personal services are distributed in the functions 
of the Department of Agriculture, not only with respect to functions 
and activities but with respect to the organizational levels. Thus, the 
committee will have an opportunity to see what part of our personal 
services are engaged in various functions and activities in the Depart- 
ment, and also at what organizational levels they are engaged in those 
functions and activities. 

When we get that information, perhaps the committee would like 
to look it over carefully and formulate some ideas of what the formula 
should be for the Department of Agriculture. Various members of 
the committee during the course of these hearings have indicated 
that they did not believe the Interior formula would fit Agriculture. 
The data we are preparing will permit you to see where personnel cuts 
would seriously affect areas of operation down at the field level, and 
at the other levels of administration 


INFORMATIONAL SERVICES 


Senator Russet.t. Some of us have been very much concerned 
ibout the informational-service reduction that has been applied to 
some of the other bills. Of course, the primary purpose of the De- 
partment of Agriculture was to supply information to the farmers of 
the country. It is possible that a general slash in the informational 
inds might dry up or seriously impair some of the vital functions of 


; 
the Department. 
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For example, I believe, Mr. Roberts, that the yearbook is included 
in the informational work of the Department of Agriculture, and t)\. 
preparation of all the various farm bulletins. Is that not part of the 
informational work of the Department? 

Mr. Roserts. That is correct, sir. As a matter of fact, we have 
in the Office of Information, I believe, as many as 33 people engage! 
in the distribution of farm bulletins and publications on requests thiat 
come in from all over the country. 

Senator Younec. Much of the experimental work you are carry’ 
on would be practically useless unless you could adequately put tly 
information out to the farmers? 

Mr. Rorerts. One of our real problems, Senator Young, is in keep- 
ing current on the printing of manuscripts that are ready for publica- 
tion which will release to the public, and to the trade and industry 
groups, the results of our research. 

Senator Youna. You have not been putting out enough informa- 
tion on that. I would say it is really the other way. I have always 
felt that the work of the experiment stations had been very importan( 
and that the public was not fully informed. 

Mr. Roserts. Much of the informational work in the Forest Service, 
for example, is for the information and education of the public in th: 
proper use of the national forests, and in the prevention of forest fires. 
That is one of their chief jobs. But it would be considered informa- 
tion work under the definition given in the legislative provisions that 
have been written into some of the other appropriation bills. 

We have prepared a statement on this matter for the information 
of the committee. Also, the Director of the Office of Information is 
here if the committee would like to hear from him. 

Senator Russevi. | have a copy of the statement that you hav: 
submitted. I do not think I will offer it for the record at this junctur: 
I want you to go back and undertake to prepare an amendment that 
would protect the essential informational services of the Department 
I will not advise you how to do it. You can do it by either under- 
taking to confine farm-information work as compared to general! 
information work or you could do it through a series of exemptions 
of certain types of work; but I wish you would give consideration to 
and with the assistance of the Solicitor’s office prepare, an amendment 
that would permit reductions in the ordinary press personnel in li 
Department of Agriculture that would be communsurate with other 
departments but would afford complete protection to the dissemina- 
tion of purely farm information. 

At the time you bring that back here, we will put it in the record 
so we will have it all together. 

M1. Roxnerts. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. In the prior bill, Senator, in the subcommittees 
I have been in, they have been trying to protect information such as 
you have outlined, but they have objected very strenously to so-called 
hand-outs and propaganda material. 

Senator Younc. There is one place where you might economize a 
little, and that is on some of the information meetings that have been 
held. Various branches of the Department of Agriculture hold, 
I think, too many regional and county meetings. 

Mr. Rozerts. That would not. be covered by the wording of the 
amendments that I have seen attached to other bills. Those ar 
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primarily meetings of operating and administrative people and not 
information people. 


HOUSE ACTION ON INFORMATION ESTIMATES 


Senator Cuavez. How did the House treat you in this bill? 

Mr. Roserts. They did not cut our informational work, Senator 
Chavez. As a matter of fact, for the departmental Office of Informa- 
tion, the House gave us the budget estimate. 

Senator Cuavez. Did the budget estimate include money for the 

yearbook and so forth? 
’ Mr. Roserts. Yes; it includes money for the yearbook and the 
reprints of the farmers’ bulletins and so forth. You sec, a Vast amount 
of the work in the Department of Agriculture is informational work 
The Department of Agriculture was created in 1862 for the purpos: 
of acquiring and disseminating information on agriculture in the 
broadest sense of that word. Much of the work of the Extension 
Service, for example, is the preparation of material to go out to 
county agents and to State extension services. 

Senator Russe vu. | notice in the House they did adopt a provision 
that no part of any appropriation contained in this act of the funds 
available for expenditure by any in traps or agency included in 
the act shall be used for publicity o r propaganda purposes to support 
or defeat legislation pending before the Congress. 

Mr. Ronerts. That was put in this bill, Mr. Chairman, as it was 
in other bills. I believe it first came up on the floor of the House on 
one of the earlier bills this vear. Then it has been attached to each 
succeeding bill considered. It is not directed primarily at Agrieulture 

Senator Russeuu. I see no objection to that. 

You study that question and get some help from the Solicitor’s offic 

Mr. Roserts. I will be glad to, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russeii. Do you have anything else? 


EFFECTS OF ESTABLISHING NEW PERSONNEL RATIO 


Mr. Roperts. Mr. Reid would like to speak for just a few moments 
on the personnel ratio 

Mr. Rem. There has been in the independent offices’ appropria- 
tion bill m previous years, and it bas been ot in the Labor-Federal 


Security bill and the Interior bill this year, t provision that no part 
of naps src shall be used to pay the compensation of any em- 
ployee engaged in personnel work in excess of a ratio of 1 personne! 


alles eto 115 othe ‘r employees. 

We have been working in the Department of Agriculture under 
personnel ratios established by the Bureau of the Budget, which 
personnel ratios take into consideration certain justifiable factors of 
number of personnel handled other than that personnel that is directly 
emploved in the Department. We have worked under these without 
hardship, and I believe our ratio at the present time for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture runs around 1 to 103, which is about the ratio 
established generally. We have agencies in the Department of Agri- 
culture who have a ratio of about 1 to 150. Our organizations which 
operate on a general centralized basis have no difficulty in operating 


on a broad ratio. Some of our organizations which have a larg: 
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number of field employees and some of which are indirect employees 
find it very difficult to operate on a ratio that would be fixed by an 
act of this kind. For instance, the Agricultural Extension Servic 
if its ratio were based on its actual number of direct civil-service 
employees, would be 1 to 32. Its ratio, however, when it considers 
the service that is extended to the county agents and the county 
home-demonstration agents and others in the States who have certain 
Federal rights and privileges is 1 to 156. 

If this provision were put in the Department of Agriculture bil! 
Federal Extension Service would not be able through its person 
office to service county agents and county home-demonstration age its 
on retirement. They are under the Federal Retirement Act and a: 
entitled to employees’ compensation for injuries and disabilities 
incurred in the line of duty. 

We have the same thing with respect to some of our other agencies 
I would like to call your attention to the fact that at the present tim 
our total employment in the Department is 79,148 direct employees 
that is, both full-time and part-time. In addition to that, we hav: 
and have put in the record each year here, the employees who ar 
under the supervision of the Department and who are cooperating 
and collaborating with the Department but not paid directly from 
Federal sources. The Department has 131,989 of such employees 
They are principally in the Agricultural Extension Service, in th 
Production and Marketing Administration, and in the Farm Credit 
Administration. 

Senator Russeii. Let me see if I understand that provision. It 
provides that no personnel officer shall be paid if they do not averag 
115 people that they are handling the work of. 

Mr. Rei. That is right; 1 personnel officer to 115 employees. 

Senator Russexu. If that is the average throughout the Depar'- 
ment, why are you not all right? 

Mr. Ret. If we could count these 131,989 employees which ar 
serviced, it would be all right, but we can only count at the present 
time 79,148. In addition to that, the Department is servicing 
131,989 employees. 

Senator Russeiit. You better prepare a little amendment to that 
proviso which would make it clear that included within the 115 would 
be those who are serviced in whole or in part by these personnel officers 
I think it would be much simpler to put that in than it would be to 
undertake to defeat the whole proviso, and it would apparently pro- 
tect you in the Department. 

Mr. Rerw. Aud it would be logical, because we do have thes 
county agents, all who are as employees of the Department of Agr- 
culture, and their papers have to be processed. We have the PMA 
county committees, which all have to be serviced, but they are not 
counted as Federal employees. 

Senator Russeti. You can draw a little provision to amend it, to 
define ‘Federal employee.”’ 

Mr. Ret. If that could be done, it would not work a hardship on us. 

Mr. Roserts. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russe.t. All right. 
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Senator Cuavez. What is the status of the county committees? 
Are they considered legally Federal employees? I know you do 
employ them and you have to service them, but are they considered 
under the law Federal employees? 

Mr. Roperts. They are not Federal employees. 

Senator Cuavez. Then, Senator Russell, in preparing this amend- 
ment, it should be made definite that it is for the purpose of service 
only. 

Senator Russe.u. I would say that there shall be computed within 
this all persons whose Federal benefits of compensations are serviced 
through the Department of Agriculture. That would reach the 
Extension and your county committees, I think. 


PASSENGER MOTOR VEHICLES 


Mr. Roserts. Mr. Cooper, the clerk, has indicated that the 
committee would wish to have inserted in the record three tables: 
One, a table indicating the number of passenger motor vehicles in 
the Department of Agriculture throughout the country with the 
number of replacements proposed in 1952 budget. We have also 
included in that statement an indication of the replacement reductions 
made in the House bill, and the further reductions which would be 
made if there were attached to the bill a proviso, similar to that 
placed in other bills, requiring the turn-in of two cars for every new 
car purchased for replacement. 

I would like to insert that for the record at this point if it is agreeable 
to the chairman. 

Senator Russe.u. Very well. 

The table referred to is as follows:) 
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Mr. Roserts. I believe I would like, however, before it is insert. 
to add one column which would explain very ‘briefly the purposes 
for which these cars are used under each appropriation, because jt 
will clearly indicate then that these cars are used in the field by 
inspectors, for example, who are working on Bang’s disease, by marke et 
news reporters who are covering markets, by our people in the field 
who are developing livestock estimates, ‘and that sort of thing. 
believe there is an erroneous, general impression that these cars are 
used for office workers traveling around throughout the country. 

Senator Cuavez. Not so far as the field is concerned. The em- 
phasis seems to be on Washington. 


CHAUFFEUR SERVICE 


Mr. Roserts. The second statement is one which the clerk of the 
committee has asked for which indicates the number of cars we have 
in the District for which chauffeur service is provided on a full- or 
part-time basis. 

We have indicated how much of the time of each person is used 
as a chauffeur, what he does in that part of his time which is not 
devoted to chauffeuring. 

Senator Younc. How many full- or part-time chauffeurs do you 
have? 

Mr. Roserts. Seven full-time and thirteen part-time drivers. This 
table, Senator Young, also indicates the purpose for which these 
various cars are used. 

Senator Cuavez. What is the total number of cars? 

Mr. Roserts. The total number of cars in the District is 17. Th 
table shows 15, but there are 2 cars for which no chauffeur servic: 
is provided. Those two are general-purpose cars for the local Meat 
Inspection Office and the National Arboretum. They are driven by) 
whatever person is using them at the time. 

Senator Younae. I think the Department of Agriculture will com- 
pare very favorably with other departments. 

Mr. Roserts. | am sure it will. I would hope that in considering 
the provisions of this bill, the committee will keep in mind the fact 
that section 302 of the Interior bill provides that no part of any ap- 
propriation may be used for the compensation of a civilian employee 
of the Government for duties as chauffeur, unless such appropriatio 
is specifically authorized to be used for paying the compensation o! 
employees performing such duties. If the Senate is considering at- 
taching such a provision to the agriculture bill, | would hope that 
this committee will consider the desirability of making except 
where seemingly in the opinion of the committee it would be appro- 
priate to do so. These cars are used by the Secretary, the Unde: 
Secretary, Assistant Secretary, bureau and agency heads, and others 
at the very topmost levels in the Department, where if chautffeu 
service is not provided, there is going to be a tremendous loss of tim 
There are going to be the difficulties of finding parking facilities 
the areas of the buildings to which they must go for meeting purpo- 
There are often occasions when it is necessary to take to meetings and 
hearings large exhibits and papers that it is almost impossible to | 
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in taxis or other public transportation. Then we bave often the need 
for officials of the Department to provide some transportation to 
visiting people of importance and distinction. It is almost necessary 
to have a chauffeur for such purposes. So I hope that when you mark 
up the bill you wil] take these needs into consideration. 

Information referred to faces this page.) 


AIRCRAFT STATEMENT 


Mr. Roserts. The third table I have is a brief one indicating the 
number of airplanes which agencies of the Department have and the 
number of replacements proposed in 1952. 

Senator Cuavez. Are they confied to the Forest Service? 

Mr. Roserts. The airplanes are not confined to the Forest Service. 
They are used both by the Forest Service and the Bureau of Ento- 
mology and Quarantine. They are airplanes used in field operations 
and not for any passenger transportation service. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 


Statement of proposed obligations for purchase, maintenance, and operation of aircraft 
for the fiscal year 1952 


Aircraft Replacements ae 
on hand Aircraft) Ooct of 
, on hand 
begin end of | ™ainte- 
ning of Estimated costs fiscal nance 
fiscal Num- - “ and op- 
t 
year ber of 1952 eration 
1952 iir- A llow- ti of air- 
. (esti 
est craft Gross | ance (es Net mated craft 
mated timated . 
Agricultural Research Administra 
n° Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine § 5 $10, 000 $2, 50 $7, 500 18 $64, 400 
Control of forest pests 2 2 4, 000 1, 000 3}, 000 2 5, 600 
t Service 17 ; 94, 000 7, 000 8&7, 000 17 27, 000 
Total, Department of Agricul 
ture 7 10 108, 000 10, 500 97. 500 37 97, 000 


Mr. Roserts. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russeity. Do you have any chauffeurs in the field? 

Mr. Roserts. We have no chauffeurs in the field, sir. 

Senator Russe.iy. The only ones you have are here in the District? 

Mr. Roserts. That is right, sir. 

Senator Russe.it. How many cars did you say you have here? 

Mr. Roserts. We have 17 cars in the District. 15 of them are 
serviced by a chauffeur, either full time or part time. When the 
chauffeur is on part time, usually he is either working as a mechanic 
or & messenger for that portion of the time he is not working as a 
chauffeur. 

JENSEN AMENDMENT 


Mr. Chairman, this bill as it came from the House carries the 
so-called Jensen amendment. It is contained in section 410. We 
have prepared a statement explaining the very serious effects of its 
application to the services rendered by the Department of Agriculture. 
With your permission, I will place it in the record. 





UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF A 


Statemat on Chauffeur—driven Passe: 
Vehicles of the Department of Agricultw 






























































& Passenger Car Data Driver Information 
% of time Other Driving Time 

USDA - Transporting 

Agency Make Model _| Year| Cost Name Title Personnel t _Puxpase r 

Office of the (Cadillac | Sedan 1942) 1595 Richardson | Mechanic-Chauffeur 100 - Te 
Secretary Chrysler | Sedan 1948) 3000 Simmons Mechanic-Chauffeur 100 ~ 98 

Buick Sedan 1948} 1300 Wallace Mechanic-Chauffeur 100 ~ 3; 
Pontiac | Sedan 1947] 1203 Edmunds Supervising Mechanic- 20 10 | )Drives mil truck or passenger car 7 
Chauffeur )(when truck is not available) as 
Diggs Messenger 30 20 | )mecessary on mail runs and/or messenger,| 1 
Shepherd Messenger 30 20 | )or courier service 93 
| 

Farm Credit tis Sedan 1951/1284 |Wernon Tyson Chauffeur-!essen -er 20 2 |)Daily runs to deliver checks and de- 93 
Admin. | )posits to Federal Reserve Bank, and 

)pick up files from storage warehouse, 

)Sedan used as substitute for station 

)wagon as necessary. Robinson substitutes 

)for other dirvers as needed 

| 

Chevrolet |Stn. Wagon | 1950/1633 |W. H. Campbell Chauffeur 5 30 Qs 

. H. Robinson Mail Clerk 1 5 8 
cial }——— Riwats a 

Forest |Puick Sedan 1946 |1378 mer Downing Messenger g 4% |Delivering film, exhibits, bulky items, [9 
Service illie Grant Messenger ce) 4% letc. as necessary and miscellaneous Qs 

messenger service 
| 

Farmers Home a Sedan 1947 [1315 ||Jesse Lindsey Clerk 20 - 9s 
Admin. 

Office of Ford Sedan 1946 1050 ||M. F. Saunders (Chauffeur 90 10 Takes passports and visas for valida- 9 
Foreign ting to State Dept. and embassies and 
Agri. other messenger duties 
Relations | 

Ruml Electri- Buick Sedan 1946 2378 ||Barlie C, Owens (Chauffeur-laborer 5 25 (Driving truck on messenger service, etc. Ps 
fication 
Admin. 

| Preston Herald (Clerk 25 - ¢ 
| 
| | 
; | ve 
Agriculture | Pontiac Sedan 1950 1400 ||Albert Walker Messenger 5 to 10 - ¢ 
Research 
Admin. 

Production & | Pontiac | Sedan 1947/1192 || #. H. Berry Chauffeur 90 10 | Pick up and deliver photographic work S 
Marketing to laboratory in old P.O. Bldg. from 
Administra- South Bldg. and miscellaneous 
tion messenger duties. 

Pontiac | Sedan 1951|1400 || D. P. Winston Chauffeur 100 - ¢ 

| Kaiser Sedan 195. |1400 || J. M. Bailey Chauffeur 100 - ¢ 
es ee 
1 
| 

Soil Conser- / Buick Sedan 1947/1334 || J. A. Tracy Jr. Clerk 25 - : 
vation 
Service 
| 

Set 
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TMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


iven Passenger-carrying 
Agriculture within the U. 5&. 








Other Duties 


Use of Vehicle and Chauffeur 





ssenger, 


Emergency repairs to vehicles 
Emergency repairs to vehicles 
Eme rgency repairs to vehicles 
Supervision of Messenger-Chauffeur staff 


Messenger 
Messenger 


Used interchangeably for transportation on official business, of the Secretary 

of Agriculture, the Under Secretary, the Assistant Secretary, and mesbers of their 
imm diate staffs, as well as the heads and other responsible officials of the 
staff offices which comprise the Office of the Secretary. This incluwies attendance 
by Department's representatives at cabinet meetings, Congressional hearings, 

Budget Bureau conferences, and other similar activities. The vehicles are used 

to convey foreign or other visiting officials to points of official contact with 
the Depertment in Washington. (The restrictions regarding official use of 
passenger vehicles as contained in Public Law 600 are not applicable to the 
Secretary.) 





de- 
and 
couse, 
tion 
bstitute 


Jam-5 3:30pm 


Arranges conference room, maintains 
supplies, special messenger service 


Messenger for FCA in South Bldg. 
Messe ger and mail pickup for FCA 


This car is used by the Governor and his staff in trarsportation to and from other 
Government agencies on official tusiness, such as attending Burem of the Budget 
hearings, appearances before legislative and appropriations committees of the 
Congress, conferences with members of Congress, General Accounting Office on 
matters pertaining to its audit of FCA corporations, Treasury Departmmt in 
connection with sales of Farm Loan Bonds, Federal Intermediate Credit Bank 
debentures, transactions in U.S. Government securities, etc. It is also used to 
take officials from out of town, and from other countries, to conferences, 
meetings and appointments. 


Used mainly as a special messenger and cargo transporting unit for trips to 
Treasury Departzent and other points not readily accesible to public transportation. 
Also used for transportation similar to that explained above for the Sedan, which 
is arranged where possible to coincide with the messenger trips. 








items, 


Jam-5 : 30pm 
Sam-5 : 30pm 


Messenger service for Forest Service 
Messenger service for Forest Service 


Used for official transportation of the Chief of the Service and his staff to 
attend hearings of Convressional committees, to atteni meetings and heerings at 
other Government agencies in the District of Columbia, and in the Metropolitan 
area, particularly where more than one person is required to attend and where 
maps, exhibits, and records must be transported, such as transporting status books, 


land a record and maps to Bureau of Land Management for reconciliation with their 
records. , 





Sam-5 : 30pm 


Clerical work including maintaining 
confidential files, etc. 


Used by the Administrator and members of his staff in transportation to ami from 
iother Government agencies on official business, such as Budget Bureau hearings, 
ppearances before Congressional committees, and interviews with members of 
Congress, and occasional trips to nearby fieli offices not readily accessible by 
common carrier. 





ida- 


Sam-5: 30pm 


Messenger duties 


Used by any member of OFAR or of the Department as necessary on official tusiness 
whose duties include liaison between OFAR, State Department, FCA, and other agencias 
lof Government. Use includes transportine foreign visitors who are collaborating 
in the work of OFAR and for transportation to Beltsville, Md. 





», etc. 


Jan—5: 30pm 


Unskilled labor moving furniture, packing 
shipments, etc. 


Clerical duties in office of Administrator 


Used by the Administrator amd his staff in transportation to end from other 
Governmental agencies on official business in the District of Columbia and to 
mearby states not readily accessible by common carrier. Official business includes 
hearings before Congressional committees, conferences with members of Concress, 
Federal Power Commission, Federal Communications, Dept. of Interior, and others 

in furtherance of the rural electrification md rural telephone programs. 





Jan—': 30pm 


Recular messenger duties 


Used by Administrator and his staff for official trips to othe Government 
Departments, Capitol, and Agrimltural Research Center, etc. 





work 


Jam-5: 30pm 


Jam-5: 30pm 
9Jan-5: 30pm 


None 


These cars are used by the Administrator and members of his staff for trips on 
official business to other Federal agencies, the Capitol, various embassies, 
and short trips outside Washineton where public transportation is not readily 
available. 





Jan—-5: 30pm 





Mail distribution, receives and checks 
shipments, prepares shipments, moves 
property between offices 








Used for official transportation of the Chief of the Service md his staff to 
attend hearings of Congressional committees, to attend meetings and hearings 
at other Government agencies in the District of Columbia, and in the Metropolitan 
area, particularly where more than one person is required to attend and where 





maps, exhibits, and records must be transported. 
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(The statement referred to is as follows:) 
GENERAL PROVISIONS 
SECTION 410 


(Limitation on filling positions—Jensen amendment) 


Page 58 line 5: Strike the following language included in House bill, not carried 
in budget: 

“Sec. 410. No part of any appropriation or authorization contained in thi 
Act shall be used to pay the compensation of any incumbent appointed to any 
civil office or position which may become vacant during the fiscal year begi: 
ning on July 1, 1951: Provided, That this inhibition shall not apply 

‘(a) to not to exceed 25 percent of all vacancies; 

b) to positions filled from within the agenev; 

(c) to offices or positions required by law to be filled by appointment of 
the President by and with the advice and consent of the Senate; 

‘(d) to seasonal and casual workers; 

e) to meat inspectors ; 

f) to employees in grades CPC 1 and 2; 

g) to field employees of the Soil Conservation Service and Productio 
Marketing Administration who provide conservation assistance to farmers 
and ranchers. 

Provided further, That when any department or agency covered in this Act has 
reduced their employment rolls to 80 percent of the total number of their rolls 
as of July 1, 1951, this limitation may cease to apply.” 

It is not possible to state precisely the effects of this provision on the work of 
the Department since its operation is contingent upon factors which cannot be 
predicted accurately in advance. This, in and of itself, is illustrative of the 
inherent dangers of a provision which is not, and cannot be, definitely related to 
specific program areas of the Department. Neither Congress nor the Depart- 
ment can know in advance what programs vital to the Nation would be curtailed 
under this amendment, or what the resulting import would be. The provisio: 
could virtually nullify the regular budget process through which the Appropria 
tions Committees of the Congress, after detailed hearings and much time-con- 
suming and painstaking work, arrive at determinations on the work to be carried 
out by the Department. These determinations, based on the careful weighing 
of all the factors involved in the various programs, could be substantially scuttled 
by the adoption of this provision, which is nothing more or less than a haphazard 
automatic formula offered in the name of economy. The elimination of essentia 
activities is, of course, not true economy. While it will save money for a short 
period, it will eventually result in the need for even greater expenditures. 
Appropriation of funds— Rest method of control by Congress 

There is no method of control superior to that exercised through control of 
dollar expenditures. The regular budget process, which permits a thoroughgoin 
annual review of each of the Department’s activities, is for the sole purpose of 
enabling Congress to determine what programs it wants carried on and to estab- 
lish the level at which such programs shall operate. If it is desired to cut per 
sonnel, the best way to do it is to reduce appropriations. This method is precise 
it assures Congress that the cuts will be made in the intended places, and it makes 
clear to the Department the intent of Congress. It also informs the public in a 
definite way of the level at which the various activities will operate during th« 
coming year, 

Any other method requires that special administrative machinery be set up t 
administer it, and therefore causes additional expense. Furthermore, the existenc: 
of two separate systems of control brings about endless confision since there ar 
generally many points at which they are in conflict. For example, Congress 
making appropriations may have established a certain level of operation for a1 
activity, whereas a system of controlling the number of employees may make it 
impossible to carry out the program as directed. 

Experience for a number of vears under the law establishing personnel ceilings 
is a good example of the problems encountered. This law resulted in a great deal 
of confusion and added expense, and was repealed by the Congress in 1949 

When the intent of Congress is not clear or when its actions contain contra 
dictorv or conflicting elements, there is bound to be confusion and misunderstand 
ing on the part of the executive departments. In the case of the Jensen amend 


\ 
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ment the situation is unduly complicated because nobody can tell what the effects 
would be, since they would depend entirely upon what, and how many, employees 
choose to leave their jobs during the year. It therefore substitutes a haphazard, 
automatic formula for a carefully planned, consciously directed, and commonly 
understood plan of operations. 


Effects on programs 

Neamerous important program areas will be seriously impaired. To state 
only a few of the many examples which could be given, it is apparent that the 
amendment could cause 

1. Drastic curtailment of market news service. Information on markets is 
obtained by widely scattered field locations with staffs of not more than one 
or two specialists in commodity reporting. In three-fourths of these offices 
there is only one such technician. The amendment would beyond doubt 
result in the discontinuance of information on important markets at many 
locations throughout the country. 

2. Spread throughout the country of destructive insects and plant and 
animal diseases from abroad because of inadequate quarantine enforcement, 
reductior in survevs to a 
and inadequate inspection of interstate shipment 

3. Disruption of ccoperation with States for control of pests and diseases; 
such as tubereulosis, brucellosis, hog cholera, cattle and sheep scabies, cattle 
fever ticks, anthrax, grasshoppers, bollworms, etc 

1. An increase in the number of large forest fires, because of inadequacy 
of the vear-round protection service; with resulting increase in fire-fightin 
costs, since more emergency fire fighters would be required 

5. Serious impairment of the imnortant marketing services— inspection, 
grading and elassing work, ete.—-which for many vears have provided bene- 
fits of importance to both producers and consumers, since the volume of 
work is contingent on outside factors and eannot be reduced to meet the 
reduction in force which would result from this amendment. 

6. Extreme difficulty to the Commodity Creait Corporation in adminis- 
tering the vital price support and commodity purchase activities as Congress 
intends they be administered These programs have so manv ramifications, 
such gs mandatory provisions, numerous peak workloads all over the coun- 
try, constant revision of plans to meet changing conditions, that the Corpo- 
ration might find it impossible to carry them out with any degree of 
effectiveness 

7. A serious set-back to the Department in its current program to achieve 
as quickly as possible the consolidation of offices in the field. The necessary 
instructions have been issued and the consolidation efforts are now well under- 
way. In attempting to get all Department employees with State-wide re- 
sponsibilities into a single State office, it will be necessary in numerous in- 
stances to move the State headquarters of some agencies from one city to 
another. It is anticipated that these moves will cause a high rate of resigna- 
tions because of the reluctance of people to move. Inability to fill these posi- 
tions might make it necessary to postpone desirable consolidations or to ser- 
iously curtail the conservation and other programs involved. In instances 
where it would not be practicable to proceed with consolidation because of the 
loss of personnel, the value of the preliminary work done in arranging for ap- 
propriate space, negotiating leases, and the like, would largely be lost. 

8. Delay the extension of electric and telephone service to many farms, and 
jeopardize the security behind millions of dollars of REA loans, because the 
necessary technical and supervisory service could not be rendered to coop- 
eratives 

9. Inability to give adequate service to FHA borrowers, which would 
result in impairment of the Government’s investment in FHA loans, de- 
creased collections, and inability to make new loans authorized by the 
Congress. 

10. Cause loss of several million dollars under the crop insurance program 
through inability to properly collect premiums due, inspect growing crops 
and adequately investigate claims. 

11. Serious impairment of crop and livestock reporting service which 
provides vital agricultural statistics for many very important uses. These 
statistics are compiled from reports received from all seetions of the country, 
and the compilation of the final report is contingent upon the prompt receipt 
of accurate data from all field locations 


etect these pests and diseases in their eariy staves 
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12. An inadequate supply of national forest lumber for defense purposes, 
because of inroads in the staff of timber sale men and scalers. 

13. Overgrazing and resultant erosion damage on national forests, due to 
inadequate range management. 

14. Curtailment of emergency and defense related research programs on 
rubber, strategic fiber, tannin, castor beans, emergency fuels, wind and water 
resistant fabrics, improvement of foods, preservation of milk for shipment 
abroad, wood and wood products, ete. 

Exemption of seasonal and casual workers does not solve problems 

The exemption of seasonal and casual workers will not assure the effective 
operation of the fire-fighting, insect-control, and other programs where such 
employees are regularly used. This is because the staff of technically skilled 
persons who direct the work would not be exempt from the amendment. Without 
proper planning, supervision, and direction, it is not possible to use the seasona! 
and casual employees to the best advantage. If, through lack of trained personnel, 
emergencies arise more often and assume greater proportions, many more seasonal 
workers than normally used may have to be employed. This would, of course, 
result in greatly increased costs, 

Effect on one-man and other small, widely scattered offices and units 

To make its work effective the Department of Agriculture has had to establish 
numbers of one-man and other small offices and stations throughout the country 
This thinly spread staffing pattern is characteristic of so much of the Department’s 
work in the field that inability to fill vacancies could be well-nigh disastrous. 
These small units are obviously already at or near the minimum required to 
maintain their programs. A listing of small staffs providing services vital, not just 
to agriculture, but to the public health and welfare and the economy in general 
would be lengthy. The following examples are illustrative of this problem: 

1. In the Farmers Home Administration over two-thirds of the 1,614 widely 
scattered field offices employ only one farm-management supervisor. 

2. Many forest-ranger districts are manned by only the ranger, and the average 
district is a quarter million acres in area. 

3. In the market news service the reporters are so widely scattered that the 
loss of only one could mean the discontinuance of information on important 
markets in his area. 

4. A major part of the rseearch program of the Department is carried on at 
field laboratories or stations. Of the total of 198 such locations, 52 are staffed 
by only 1 proteewenal employee and 89 are staffed by 1 to 5 professional em- 
plovees. Where more than one professional employee is located at a field station 
the staff is made up of a team comprising different technical skills necessary to 
solve a particular problem. The loss of one or more members of this team would 
make it impossible to complete the project. Some of the small research stations 
that might have to be closed: 

(a) Wheat: Stem rust (new strains being worked on)— Minnesota, North 
Dakota. Smut: One man at Pullman, Wash., doing the work on smut for 
the entire Northwest. 

(b) Cotton varieties at a number of State experiment stations in the South. 

(c) Citrus black fly research: California, Texas. 

(d) Dairy cattle breeding, for heat resistance in the Southern States 
Jeanerette, La. 

(e) Control methods for white fringed beetle: Gulfport, Miss. 

(f) Soybean breeding and disease work: Ames, Iowa. 

(gq) Swine breedinz: Two or three men at Ames, Iowa, for the entire Corn 
Belt area. 

(h) Forest insects research: Small stations at Portland, Oreg., New 
Orleans, Gulfport, and other places. 

(¢) Horticultural research, adapted to dry land conditions in Colorado and 
Wyoming, located at Chevenne, Wyo., now consists of three professional men. 

(j) Sugarcane breeding and disease work at Cana! Point, Fla.; and Houma 
La.: Two or three men at each station. 


Effect on cooperative programs 

Much of the Department’s work is cooperative with States and State agencies. 
This is particularly true of research in the many phases of agriculture, various con- 
trol programs, the crop reporting service, etc. This cooperation has been built 
up over the years and many programs are planned considerably in advance. 
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Much of this cooperative endeavor—for example, research on beef-cattle breeding, 
hog cholera, and sugar beet breeding and diseases—involves the one-man situa- 
tion, so that this area would be hard hit if replacements could not be made. 
Failure on the part of the Department to perform its part of the programs would 
impair cooperative relationships which have been, and are, effective in getting 
work done. 
Effect on all programs of the Department 

With respect to all activities, regardless of their nature, it seems clear that this 
amendment would cause serious disruption to important and essential programs 
and services which the Department is required to render to the public, the States, 
and to the basic agricultural and business institutions of the Nation. With the 
present need to keep agricultural programs responsive to economic conditions and 
to international developments and the requirements of the defense program, it is 
highly essential that a requisite degree of administrative flexibility be preserved to 
enable the Department to meet changing demands and situations requiring greater 


or conversely less) emphasis. Because of the increasingly stringent manpower 
situation personnel turnover is increasing to an almost unprecedented degree If 


the Jensen amendment is enacted, its outstanding effect will be a drastic and hap- 
hazard reduction in force, accompanied by a serious organizational disruption, 
within such a relatively short period of time that it will be virtually impossible to 
maintain a balanced organization structure or a semblance of efficient operations. 

To indicate a few effects on personnel, organization, and management, this 
amendment 

1. Would be difficult to administer, since it would require additional bur- 
densome record keeping in order to identify and record the character of each 
vacancy as it occurs, determine exactly which positions may or may not be 
filled and at what times, and establishment of controls throughout the entire 
Department, including all fieid points at which there is authority to hire, in 
order to assure compliance with the complicated requirements of the amend- 
ment. All this obviously would increase administrative costs. 

2. Ignores the principle that in any reduction in force the least essential 
people should be the first to go. Places the same value on all positions; 
for example, a messenger is given the same importance as a well trained, 
highly competent scientist. Would create an unbalanced situation by de- 
stroying the proper ratio between administrative and technical personne! and 
the clerical force. This would reduce efficiency and increase costs by requiring 
people in higher grades in some instances to perform duties ordinarily done 
by those in lower grades. Would hamper efforts to replace less efficient 
people with those who are more efficient. Would have such far-reaching 
effects on organizational patterns and programs that it would require many 
years to overcome the resulting unbalance and dislocation. 

3. Would mean that many units would have no secretarial, stenographic, 
and typing help, since turn-over is very high in this type of position Many 
activities could not be conducted on this basis. 

4. Does not recognize that many positions are so specialized in nature 
that they cannot be filled from within the Department. Restricting the re- 
cruiting area so largely to the Department would make it impossible to get 
qualified persons to carry out absolutely essential work. 

5. Could create a tendeney on the part of some administrators who want 
to avoid further impairment of their programs to discourage employees from 
transferring to other positions in defense agencies. This would be true also 
in those cases where conscientious and loval workers would hesitate to leave, 
knowing that the program would suffer through restrictions on filling the 
vacancy thus caused. 

6. Would increase the costs of carrying out programs, since the continual 
disruption of the organization would necessitate transferring employees from 
one location to another to maintain the agency on as effective a basis as 
possible. 

7. Ignores the disastrous effect ‘on an agency subject to extremely high 
turn-over because of decentralization, reorganization, or any similar move 
which would cause large numbers of employees to leave their jobs. 


Senator Russei.. Any further questions? 
If not, we thank you gentlemen; and, Mr. Roberts, we will expect 
you or someone else to bring up these various data that we have 
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referred to, as well as the suggested amendments that have been 
discussed. 

Mr. Roserts. We will do that, Mr. Chairman. We want to thank 
the committee for its attention, and the consideration you have given 
us over the past 4 or 5 days. We hope you will ask us for any addi- 
tional information which you may need. 

Senator Russe.u. You will probably be called on before the bill 
is marked up. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

We will stand in recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(At 3:55 p. m., Monday, July 9, 1951, the committee recessed to 
reconvene Tuesday, July 10, 1951, at 10 a. m.) 


AGRICULTURE DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1952 


TUESDAY, JULY 10, 1951 


Unirep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Wash ington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
F-37, the Capitol, Hon. Richard B. Russell (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Russell, Hayden, Chavez, and Young. 

Senator Russe_it. The committee will come to order. 

According to the list prepared by the clerk of the committee, Sen- 
ator Welker, you are to appear here first to present an item with re- 
spect to the experiment station at Parma, Idaho. 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH ADMINISTRATION 


Bureau oF PLANT INbusTRY, SOILS, AND AGRICULTURAL 
ENGINEERING 


RESEARCH ON HYBRID ONION 


STATEMENT OF HON. HERMAN WELKER, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF IDAHO 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


Senator Weiker. Mr. Chairman, I appear here asking this com- 
mittee to recommend an appropriation of $9,000 to be earmarked for 
the Parma, Idaho, onion research station—not $9,000,000 but $9,000 
for the purpose of the development and further research on the hybrid 
onion in the State of Idaho. 

As the chairman well knows, Idaho is well known for its potato 
producing, and second to that we have a great production of Bermuda 
onions. 

| should say to the chairman that better than 50 percent of the 
onion feed in the Nation is produced in that little valley surrounding 
the small town of Parma, Idaho. 

We have made a tremendous advance toward the production of the 
Bermuda onion, the northern-type onion. 

As you probably are familiar, it is much larger than a baseball, and 
it grows in abundance in our particular State and in the adjoining 
State of Oregon. 

1952 BUDGET ESTIMATE 


We asked for $15,000—at my request this amount was reduced to 
$9,000—to continue the research on the hybird onion, so that we could 
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store that onion to the extent that it would be commercially beneficial! 
to the grower of Idaho and eastern Oregon and Colorado and all of the 
Western States. 

STORAGE OF ONIONS NEEDED 


Mr. Chairman, I should like to relate this simple fact to you: that 
as late as last fall, when we wanted our winter supply of onions, we 
went out to the village dump ground in Payette, Idaho, where there 
were hundreds of tons of good onions which had been thrown away 
because of the fact that there was no market for them, and the onion 
was so developed that storage would not hold the onion until January, 
February, or March, when the market would open. 

Senator Russeiy. Did it have too much moisture in it? 

Senator Wetker. I cannot tell you, Mr. Chairman, the cause for 
that. That is the reason why we are researching now. The failure 
of the onion to hold up in storage is why lam here. This is appalling. 

I must digress a moment to tell you of one time when I had my 
friend, Bing Crosby, with me. He has a large ranch in Nevada near 
our Parma station. I asked him how much he paid for onions at 
his ranch a few hundred miles away. He told me. 

I said, ‘‘Come with me, and I will show you all you can truck away.”’ 

I took him to the village dump to show him the tremendously 
large onions in our area which were thrown away because this onion 
had to be developed so that it would store properly until marketed. 


HOUSE ACTION 


Now, the committee has allowed us $3,500 to continue this research. 
And I may tell you that I know these gentlemen conducting the 


research program at Caldwell, Idaho. Mr. George Cookham and 
Mr. Olson are leaders of industry and business in our community. 
The onion production is an entirely new thingto Idaho. The breeding 
and raising of onion seeds in these tremendous volumes of onions 
that we produce not only in Idaho but in Senator Johnson’s State 
of Colorado and the State of Oregon, is, as I say, a comparatively 
new thing. 

Senator Russe.u. Senator, it seems to me that we granted some 
money for research in onions in Idaho back some years ago. 

Senator Wetker. | still say that it is a comparatively new industry, 
Mr. Chairman. I am also a farmer but | have yet to raise an onion 
crop, because of the fact that I have seen many, many farmers utterly 
go broke because of the fact that they could receive a great yield 
from their acreage, but due to the breakdown qualities of the onion 
in the storage season, they absolutely had to dump them at a loss to 
themselves and to our Nation. 

I have a very good friend that got into the onion business last fall, 
and I was mad at him because he didn’t take me in on the deal. 
The man nearly went broke. He lost something like $60,000, because 
he had no market at the time these onions should have gone to market, 
and he had to store them waiting for the January, February, and 
March market, and they were destroyed by deterioration. 

Now, the University of Idaho Experiment Station and the State 
are cooperating wholeheartedly in this movement. We have no 
great industry in Idaho outside of mining and potatoes. They are 
our two great industries. 
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RESEARCH BY STATE OF IDAHO 


Our State, through the governor, purchased land in this little 
town of Parma, some 20 acres. We have the greenhouse built and 
we have done extensive experimentation with different types of bees 
that pollinate the onion blossom; also the bulbing of the onion. 
With the absolute thrift of these institutions and the great good that 
they are doing, and to see us asking for only $9,000, it seems appalling 
to me that this request would be denied. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, they have gone on the proposition that “we 
will do all this experimenting at Brawley, Calif.’ Well, I practice 
law in the State of California and know where Brawley is. It is way 
down in the Imperial Valley, below sea level, if you please, with a 
different kind of soil formation entirely. It does not have our deep 
dark loam soil or the volcanic ash soil of Idaho, Colorado, and the 
States there. It is a sandy-loam proposition, and they propagate 
and develop a sweet onion which is entirely different than the onion 
that we raise in the high mountainous area. Ours is raised, as I say, 
from a voleanic ash. ‘The soil of ldaho, Colorado, Oregon, is entirely 
different from the sandy soil of southern California, where you have 
that nearly constant heat. At Christmastime it is hot in Brawley, 
Calif. 


Senator Russeuu. Is this a State or Federal station? 
COOPERATIVE STATE-FEDERAL RESEARCH 


Senator We.ker. It is a combination State and Federal station, 
cooperative to the point where we are asking $9,000 from you to help 
us with our State development of the onion. 

Senator Russevu. Is the State proposing to contribute anything 
to it? 

Senator Weixer. They have, sir. They match this. We have 
our experiment station, our greenhouse, our land, which is manned 
usually by fellows, graduates of the University of Idaho Agricultural 
School. We have paid for and bought the land that is there dedicated 
to this research, and built the buildings. In addition to this, Idaho 
is given $12,000 for this research problem. What we need is $9,000 
Federal money to continue on with an absolute minimum staff. | 
think when we asked for the $15,000 appropriation we wanted $9,200 
for a full-time onion breeder and assistant, who had to be a graduate 
research fellow, and miscellaneous irregular help, such as Mexican 
laborers, and then $1,500 for travel. We ask for $1,750 to help us 
procure bees and flies for the pollination and miscellaneous items 
with respect to that. And we ask for $2,500 for a pick-up truck to 
move these bees and different plants from here to there. 

Senator Haypen. | can understand, Mr. Chairman, how you could 
use the climate of southern California and Arizona to speed up, 
balloon up, a quantity of seed; but the seed itself, it seems to me, 
would have to be developed to fit the particular soil and climate of 
the area where you are going to use it. 

But I do know with respect to wheat, for instance, that rust cracks 
certain types of wheat. ‘Then they try to find a rustproof wheat. 
And when they fine one that is resistant to that particular rust, they 
take it down and plant whatever they have of that. And, as I say, 
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they balloon it up, because you can grow a crop of grain in Arizona or 
southern California in the Imperial Valley at a time of year when 
you cannot grow it when the snow is on the ground up north. And 
to balloon up a quantity of onion seed in that way, I can understand 
how they can use that hot climate. 


ONION SEED 


Senator We_ker. Keep in mind that within a distance of 40 miles 
from this experiment station we produce 50 percent of the onion seed 
of the Nation. It is absolutely simple, Mr. Chairman, when you 
realize we are at nearly 3,000 feet of elevation, with a volcanic ash 
base as a soil, as compared to below sea level with a sandy soil, to 
realize that we must carry on our onion research on the soil and eleva- 
tion on which it is raised. 

Senator Russetu I can appreciate the fact that the research ought 
to be done in territory where the plants are going to be grown. I was 
not so much concerned about this specific item of research, as to 
whether the State was contributing, as I was as to how it happened 
to be approved under the general research item for appropriations, 
which is several million dollars in this bill. 

Senator Weiker. They decided to lump it all in for Brawley, 
Calif., Mr. Chairman. 

I asked my onion people out there, whom I know personally as 
well as I know any of you. I said, “Listen. This is an economy- 
minded Congress. You will have to cut, along with everybody else.”’ 

So I got them right down to the bottom, from $15,000 to $9,000, 
which is a mere pittance. If you could ever go with me or go to my 
office and see pictures of these sacks of onions per acre raised in this 
beautiful valley and in Oregon, the neighboring State, I am sure we 
will see the best $9,000 invested that is humanly possible. 

Senator RusseLty. These experts are hopeful that they will be 
able to develop an onion that will keep? 

Senator WeLker. We are absolutely hopeful. We are right in the 
crucial stage, where we think we have it; and we cannot cut it off now. 

Senator Russe.y. You make a very strong case, Senator. 

Senator We.ker. Every onion plant, Senator, is personally looked 
at. Talk about hoeing and laboring over them. I have seen this 
institution, and 1 want to say that it is something for us to realize 
that they are going to that extent trying to preserve the onion indus- 
try for the Northwest, the high plane on which this research is con- 
ducted. It is highly technical and must be accurately and carefully 
looked after. 

I would be glad to answer any questions that the committee might 
propound. 

Senator Russeiy. Well, I think you have made a very full state- 
ment on thisitem. It is a relatively small item. But you, of course, 
are familiar with the spirit of the Congress now with regard to all 
items. 

We will do the best we can. 

Senator Weiker. I hope the committee will realize that I, per- 
sonally, sliced this item from $15,000 to $9,000 myself. I asked my 
people in Idaho to let me be consistent, saying that I was economy 
minded and that I did not want to come in here asking for the whole 
$15,000 when other people were taking cuts. 


fr 
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Senator Russeiy. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator WeLker. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Senator Russe... Senator Carlson, we shall be pleased to hear 
from you next. 


STATEMENT OF HON. FRANK CARLSON, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF KANSAS 


WHEAT INSECTS AND DISEASES, RESEARCH FUNDS 


Senator Caritson. Mr. Chairman, | appreciate very much the 
opportunity of appearing before this committee. I have two state- 
ments here on two separate items that 1 would like to have made a 
part of my remarks, of record, just saving your time. 

[ want to mention the items. In the first place, I am concerned 
about an appropriation for what seems to be a new wheat disease 
in the Southwest. It is not just affecting Kansas, but affecting 
Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Colorado, and Nebraska, and it has spread 
rapidly in the last few years. 

I am appealing for funds for research and study. The local organi- 
zations of wheat growers in Kansas are very much interested in it. 
We are spending our own money for research, and that is true of 
other States. 

Something has got to be done about this. If this disease con- 
tinues to spread, it will greatly affect the winter wheat production 
in the winter wheat belt area. 

Kansas lost a hundred million bushels of wheat this year, which 
is quite an item. 

Senator RusseLtt. How many bushels? 

Senator Cartson. One hundred million bushels is what was lost 
this year. We are going into a wet harvest now, which is further 
greatly reducing our production. 

The last Federal forecast for Kansas was 160 million. My personal 
opinion is that it may get to as low as 120 million. 

It is a serious situation, and I am sure that you will hear from 
other States and not just Kansas on this item. 

I wanted to call this to your attention, and if you could see your 
way clear to give us probably 65 to 70 thousand dollars for that, it 
would be very helpful. 

Senator Russe.ty. Where do you propose to have the work done? 

Senator Cartson. Anywhere in the area, in the Wheat Belt. 

We left the Department to select the location. 

Senator Russe.ii. Have you been doing any work at the experiment 
stations? 

Senator Cartson. They are working out there in the wheat section 
now, and I am sure that is true of Oklahoma and Texas. 

Senator Russett. We have also had some testimony on the 
greenbug and mosaic rust in these hearings. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 

STATEMENT BY Hon. FRANK CaRruson, A UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF KANsas 


Mr.{Chairman, I appreciate very much the opportunity of appearing before 
your,committee and urging the appropriation of funds for research for the study 
{ginsects_and diseases affecting winter wheat in the Southwest. 
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During the past few weeks I have had many letters from my State urging 
that this Congress appropriate sufficient funds to make a thorough study of a 
situation that seems to have developed seriously during the past 2 or 3 vears. 

Our wheat growers are greatly concerned that if some remedial measures 
are not taken to offset the spread of bug infestation and wheat diseases, it wi 
materially affect the entire winter Wheat Belt area. 

This committee is familiar with the serious losses from various causes whic 
have affected the production of winter wheat in Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas 
Colorado, and Nebraska. 

Members of the National Association of Wheat Growers, an organizatio: 
representing growers of winter wheat in the Southwest, are greatly concerned 
about the rapid dispersal of diseases and the infestation of greenbugs. 

I have received the following letter from Mr. H. W. Clutter, President of the 
Nationa! Association of Wheat Growers, and ask permission to place it in the rec 
ord as a part of my remarks: 

Hotcome, Kans., June 29, 1951. 


Hon. FRANK CARLSON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Carson: As you probably are aware, the Senate subcommittee on 
finance will meet to consider the 1951—52 budget for agriculture shortly after the 
4th of July. 

We wheat growers are particularly interested in the emergency aid of $75,000 
for greenbug research and $60,000 for rust research. I believe our representatives 
have visited with you previously in regard to this matter, but I thought this little 
reminder might be timely to indicate to you that we would like to see you use your 
influence to see that these funds are made available if at all possible. 

We appreciate very much your past interest in looking after the welfare of 
agriculture and thank you for whatever you can do with respect to obtaining 
these funds. 

Very truly vours, 
H. W. CLurrer, 
President, National Association of Wheat Growers. 

Karlier this vear Hon. Floyd Breeding, Rolla, Kans., and Cliff Skiver, director 
of the Kansas Wheat Improvement Association, Manhattan, Kans., called at m) 
office and expressed their concern over the extent of damage that is being done 
not only this year but in past years, by wheat diseases and greenbugs. 

During my service as Governor of the State, I had an opportunity to visit some 
of the infested areas, and I am convinced that the situation is so serious it demands 
immediate action on the part of both Federal and State agencies. 


SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


Senator Carutson. The second item I wanted to mention is soi! 
conservation. 

| hope we may have sufficient funds to take care of a program of 
tributary control of water runoff which will give us in Kansas two 
watersheds which will be controlled completely. I am speaking now 
of the smaller tributary watersheds, which work out a control of 
water runoff at its source. I think you have some in Oklahoma and 
Iowa and possibly other States, but there are none in Kansas, and our 
people would like to have one or two in the State, as I call them, 
pilot projects. 

I would like to have a demonstration program operating in th 
State. 

Senator Russe_t. You mean the soil-conservation flood-contro! 


program? 

Senator Carison. A combination of the two on a tributary or a 
small-stream watershed. And if the chairman will permit, and the 
committee, | would like very much to just leave these statements as 
a part of my remarks, which will save you all the time. 
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Senator Russetu. We will be glad to have those printed in 
record. 

We also do nét want vou to feel that you are cramped for time 

Some of us on this committee believe in free and unlimited speech, 
Senator, and we will be glad to hear you just as long as you care to 
talk. 

Senator Carison. I appreciate that very much, but having sat on 
committees myself, | know how you are pressed for time. 

I appreciate very much the opportunity of just presenting these 
matters, and if my statements will be printed as part of my remarks, 
I will be very grateful 

Senator Russevi. They will be printed, and you can be sure the 
committee will give consideration when we come to mark up the bill 
to what you have presented. 

Senator Carison. Thank you. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


Sra TEMENT BY Hon. Frank CAkuson, UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM THE STATE 
OF KANSAS 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate very much the opportunity of appearing before 
your committee and urging sufficient appropriations for a program ot soil cone 
servation and che source control of water runoff 

During my service in the House of Representatives, 1 had the opportunity of 
helping write legislation for a coordinated program of river basin development with 
multiple purpose objectives 

This program especially emphasized the conservation of the productive land 
resources of a basin. and in addition to checkiny erosion. dealt with the problem of 
control of water runolf at its source 

It is mv contention that there is a great urgency that we intensifv action on 
this program of crosio! ntro! and conservation work on the basis of distinct 
watershed I stress ft prozram and development for the reasons dazhat 

|. It is important that we intensify our ettorus to save topsoil 

2. Every effort should be made to control the flow of water at its source 

3. This program would have a direct bearing on the amount of flood waters 
that cause devastation in the valleys; and 

t. It would reduce the rate of siltation in reservoirs that ar 
constructed, or being considered in the Missouri River Basin 

Kansas and many States in the Midwest have suffered seriously 
this vear In many instances there have been flash floods on smal 
watersheds which proved as disastrous to the very head waters of 
as to our large rivers 

The Soil Conservation Service has a number of demonstration project 
deal with entire watersheds. These projects have demonstrated their val 
protecting the land with terraces, erosion control, dams and other conservation 
measures which came through the storms with comparatively light damage 

It is my contention that these types of programs should have the cooperation 
f the Department of Agriculture and the Corps of Engineers for a coordinated 
flood control program for the entire watersheds 

| realize that this job presents a program of water conservation and flood control 
uiture It is n 


ithorize the recom 


i 
at requires special autherization for the Department of A 


g 
‘ec hope that the Congress will have an opportunity to a 


‘ ‘i 
locument 373, Fightv-first Congress, first session, 


t . 
mendations as printed in House 1 
and now in the Committee on Agriculture 

It is also mv hope that a coordinated soil control and water runoff program may 
be carried on throug! e regular Soil Conservation Service on a watershed basis 
7 } 


I would urge this com tee to authorize sufficient funds that we might have at 
two projects starts in the State of Kansas o1 a complete watershed basis. 

‘ proje ets would serve as pilot provects for demonstration purposes 
here is much intere in this program in our State, and therefore I urge that 


‘OmMmiuittee g rio mnsideratio to thts request. 
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PRODUCTION AND MARKETING ADMINISTRATION 
AcREAGE ALLOTMENTS AND MARKETING QuorTas 


STATEMENT OF HON. OREN HARRIS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF ARKANSAS 


COTTON ACREAGE QUOTAS 


Senator Russet. Congressman Harris, we are glad to have you 
here this morning, and we would be glad to have you make any state- 
ment you see fit to offer with respect to agricultural matters. 

Representative Harris. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, I first want to also say that I am fully aware of the spirit 
that prevails in the Congress with reference to economizing wherever 
it is possible. I have not only had that viewpoint, but have tried, 
as my conscience would let me, to act accordingly during the con- 
sideration of appropriation bills thus far. 

| appreciate this opportunity and privilege of coming over here and 
presenting to you this one item in connection with the appropriation 
bill. It has to do eith the measurement of cotton acreages for 1951. 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


Senator Russevu. The bill carries, I believe, a million dollars, which 
the Department states is sufficient to measure about 15 percent of the 
acreage. 

Representative Harris. I am sure that is true. I presented this 
amendment in the House myself while the bill was under consideration. 


The bill carried with it for PMA purposes $8,300,000. 


HOUSE AMENDMENT 


When I first discussed this with members of the committee, every- 
one seemed to realize there was a need, and that it certainly would be 
desirable to have a measurement of cotton acreage for this year. 

During the course of the consideration of the amendment before 
the House, the chairman of the Agriculture Committee, Mr. Cooley 
of North Carolina, suggested that | amend my amendment to include 
providing not more than a million dollars to be available for this 
purpose. 

As I understood, the intention of this was to give a little more 
opportunity to try to work out a more sound basis of approach to the 
problem. 

I discussed it with members of the Agriculture Department down- 
town, and they seemed to think that it would take about $5 million 
to do this job. Others that I discussed it with seemed to think that, 
with the present organization that they have set up throughout the 
country in every county in the cotton-producing States, they could 
do this work without a great deal of extra money. And if they are 
going to have to go out and employ new personnel, of course it would 
take probably the $5 million to do it. 

If they would use their county organizations and the committees 
of the counties cooperating with them, | think they could do it on a 
much cheaper basis than they estimate. That is the reason that it 
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was felt that a limitation of this amount to Mr. Cooley would be 
advisable, and I accepted it. 

Senator Russevy. | had assumed that this would be done by the 
local committees and the county committees, just as it has been done 
in the case of acreage allotments heretofore. 


LIMITATION ON ACREAGE MEASURE 


I cannot see why it should cost as much as that, but the Department 
testified here that the million dollars would only permit them to 
measure 15 percent of the acreage. 

Representative Harris. I understand that is the attitude they 
take. 

But in doing so they want to employ additional personnel in each 
office throughout the country, and also to have the members of the 
county committee and, in many instances, a member of the com- 
munity committee, put on the regular per diem basis to go out and 
do this, without what I think would be the reasonable and adequate 
approach of getting the farmers to cooperate. 

Senator Haypren. By the farmers cooperating, do you mean this: 
that each farmer would make a report as to what this acreage was 
and then the county committee would make a check on that and, if 
they deemed it to be accurate, this would be sufficient for this time? 

In other words, I can understand where a farmer wants to establish 
a base so far as the future is concerned. But where there is no limit 
on the amount of cotton that can be produced this year, no penalty 
would be imposed upon him, and it would seem to me that the average 
farmer would be inclined to make a correct statement of what his 
acreage was. 

Representative Harris. Furthermore, Senator, in every township 
and community the man who has been delegated this job heretofore 
knows every farm in that area. 

I live in Arkansas, as you know, and up in my old community 
where my mother now lives, in that township, I know a man there 
very well who has been doing this type of work for a long time. He 
can tell you every farm in that township, and he knows pretty well 
in his own mind what cotton is planted on every farm. I have a 
little place up there of my own, and we had to do nothing whatsoever. 
They come up there, and they give 9 or 10 acres of cotton to that place. 

That is generally true all over the country. I think it would be a 
terrible tragedy, again, to have the farmers throughout this country 
go through what they did last vear. We had no records made 
whatsoever. 

As you well know, the law provided that 3 of the immediate past 
5 vears would be the base, and °46, ’47, and ’48 was the base. 

In my own area, in my counties, 1 have a record of what they 
turned in, what the BAE said they were entitled to, and what the 
farmers reported themselves. 

Now, it was a pretty difficult thing to work out. It was an almost 
impossible task for the county committees. For instance, in 1946 
the BAE said that in a particular county there were 15,300 acres 
The farmers themselves reported 33,172 acres. And it is that way 
throughout, in the vears of 1946, 1947, and 1948 

I have a record of 11 counties, and it is almost incredible that there 
would be that much difference there. 
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ACREAGE ALLOTMENT PROCEDURE 


Senator Russevu. What is your idea as to how this program should 
operate, Congressman Harris? That the farmers should make 
reports to the local committees, and the local committees should 
check them and then transmit them to the county committees and 
then go on in to the State committee? 

Representative Harris. I have the feeling that it could be done 
without a great deal of expense by letting your county organization, 
the PMA office, require or ask each of the county committeemen in the 
area mail to the farmer—and they have a record of every farmer that is 
planting cotton—out of that office a regular form for them to report 
the number of acres that they have for this year and deliver that to the 
county committeemen in that area. That county committeeman will 
take every one of them, and he will look over them, and he knows 
immediately if there is anything wrong. And if there is obviously 
something wrong, then he goes and checks and sends it back in. 

In that way it would be unnecessary to have a large increase in 
personnel. Someone in the office, by making records of it, could 
handle that. And it does not have to be immediately; it could be 
over a period of time, with the regular personnel force there. Because, 
after all, this may not be needed for 2 or 3 years. We do not know 
whetber there will be cotton allocations next year or not. 


1951 COTTON CROP 


I noticed that the agricultural report yesterday says that we have 
29,000,000 acres for this year and an estimated 16,700,000 bales of 


cotton. 

Senator Russe.i. That is correct. 

Representative Harris. Now, if that is true, with the shift of 
cotton to the large producing areas, per acre, like Arizona and Cali- 
fornia, and so forth, they are going to have a lot more difficulty in 
the future than we had before. 


REQUEST FOR RETENTION OF HOUSE LANGUAGE 


Senator Russe.t. What you want, then, is for us to retain the 
House language? 

Representative Harris. I sincerely believe that the PMA com- 
mittees can do it if we put in a proviso saying, “ You must do it.” 

Senator Russe.y. I do not see any reason why they cannot. There 
will not be 15 percent of the farms about which there will be any 
questions, even if they had to measure some of them. 

Representative Harris. I do not think there would be, either. 

| have a letter here from a man who worked in the PMA office. 
He has moved out of my district and is in a county in another dis- 
trict now, but he writes me regarding this very situation. He says 
that he thinks that this is a fine approach to it and it could be done 
this way, though he does think that perhaps $1 million might not 
be enough, but it would not take a great deal more. 

Senator Russety. Thank you, Congressman. I think we are all 
interested in keeping a little better record on these matters. 

Representative Harris. You see, Senator, we will have a record for 
1948, if we were to have allotments or allocations again. 1949 does not 
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count under the law. We would have a record for 1950. Now 1951 
comes along, and we do not have a record unless something is done 
about it. 

If year after next we had allocations, and not next year, then we 
would have two of the three years with no record at all, and we would 
be right back in the same dilemma that we had before. 

I am sure in your area you have had people present the cases to 
you, and I would like to tell you about this one. On the present 
formula, they do not go out and say the individual farm had so many 
acres. The BAE reports on the county. Now, how they get it, I do 
not know. It is in various ways. They claim they are right. But 
they say the county is entitled to so much. 

The committee then, as you know, has got to allocate under the 
formula to individual farms. 

I have a gentleman in my home county by the name of Mr. Mayfield. 
He is a rather large farmer; I mean for that area. He has been 
planting approximately 400 acres. They gave him, under the formula 
and the BAE report, about 151 acres. He had some 24 tenants on his 
place. He produces watermelons like in your State, you know, and 
other things. 

He went to try to show the committee that they were wrong in 
giving him only one hundred and fifty-odd acres, and the only way he 
could show the committee is that he had to be one of those individuals 
in the county that had crop insurance the year before and the year 
before that. He took his records from his crop insurance and went to 
the committee and said, ‘‘To show you that you are wrong under the 
formula, here is what | had.”’ 

They took it, and they gave him what he was more entitled to have. 
There were thousands of farmers that did not have that record, and 
could not make it. 

Senator Russe... That formula caused us a good deal of confusion 

Representative Harris. Thank you very much. I did want to 
express my interest in this 


FOREST SERVICE 
CooreraTIVE RANGE IMPROVEMENT 


STATEMENT OF HON. CLAIR ENGLE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


PROGRAM AUTHORIZATION 


Senator Russeiit. Congressman Engle? 

Representative Enoute. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
My name is Clair Engle. I represent the Second Congressional Dis- 
trict of California. I very much appreciate the opportunity, Mr. 
Chairman, to appear here and present this matter. 

[ am appearing in connection with Public Law 903 of the Eighty- 
first Congress, which I will make available to the members of the com- 
mittee. This was an act passed last session, which authorizes to be 
appropriated the sum of $1,351,149.37 for payment by the Secretary 
of the Treasury to the following States with apportionment of the 
following sums: 
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Arizona, $153,829.60; California, $126,880.55; Colorado, $201.- 
641.56;and soon. And it lists 11 States altogether, I think. 

Now, the history of this bill is this: that under the existing law 
25 percent of the receipts from the national forests are supposed to 
be paid to the States for distribution to the loca! counties for roads 
and schools. Over a period of something like 20 years the Forest 
Service, or I should say the Department of Agriculture, followed the 
practice of dipping its hand into the till and taking out money and 
then giving the counties 25 percent of what was left. When that 
practice was discovered, I asked the Department of Agriculture to tota! 
up the amount, which in my opinion they had illegally diverted from 
these local counties for road and school purposes, and it amounted to, 
according to their figures—and we have not disputed them 
$1,353,000-odd to these various States. 

I introduced a bill to secure restitution of these funds. It was taken 
up with the Bureau of the Budget. It was taken up with the Genera! 
Accounting Office. And everybody in Government who has any- 
thing to do with the finances of the Government agreed that the 
diversion of these funds was illegal and improper, and that this in 
effect constituted a debt to these local counties. 

I would like to make a part of the committee file, Mr. Chairman, 
but not a part of the record, the committee report on the bill for the 
information of the committee at a later time if you want it. 

Senator Russeiu. I would be glad to have it. I might say, Mr. 
Engle, that some of the members of this committee are fairly well 
familiar with your bill and the effect of it. 

Representative Eneie. Well, I suspect so, and I am not going to 
take very much time, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russetu. I was not saying that with any idea of cutting 
you off, but I do want you to know that we have members of the 
committee who have an interest in this matter, and it has been 
discussed here in the committee. 

We are very glad indeed to have your views, particularly if you are 
the author of the bill. 

Representative ENeie. Now, the bill was introduced in the House 
and passed both the House and the Senate on the Consent Calendar, 
and amounts, I would say, to a recognized claim against the Federal 
Government by these States. 

And what I am asking the Appropriations Committees to do is to 
recognize the indebtedness and provide for the payment of it in the 
only way I know how. 

HOUSE ACTION 


I went before the House Agriculture Committee, the Subcommittee 
on Appropriations, and they referred to the matter on page 12 of their 
report on the current bill in the following language. They say: 

A supplemental appropriation of $1,351,150 for payments to 15 States to com- 
pensate them for a portion of grazing charges not collected by the Forest Service 
but used for construction and maintenance of range improvements has been con 
sidered by the committee in connection with this appropriation. Testimony 
received by the committee indicated that, while the Department withheld these 
funds improperly, the funds were expended on range improvements which resulted 
in increased returns to the States involved. 

And they went ahead to prove that these States cou'd then use this 
$1,300,000-plus as a matching fund on a range cooperative program, 
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which is unauthorized in the law. And as soon as the western repre- 
sentatives found that out, they got up and made a point of order 
against the whole item in the appropriation bill and struck it all out, 
including, of course, the $1,351,150 represented in this particular 
matter. And, therefore, I was completely out of court on the other 
side unless I put the $1,351,000 back in as a separate item, which, 
in the light of the atmosphere and the climate we were working in 
there, appeared rather impossible. 

And so I am over here now asking this committee to reconsider 
the matter. 

Senator Haypen. But they did have a budget estimate? 

Representative EnGie. That is right; and the Budget cleared 
this bill and has recognized the claim. 


DEPARTMENT PRACTICE OF WITHHOLDING FUNDS ILLEGAL 


The Bureau of the Budget cleared it, and the General Accounting 
Office recognized that the Department of Agriculture bad been follow- 
ing an illegal practice. 

They based their action, I might say in their defense, on a solicitor’s 
opinion. But we have had mi iny cases where these agencies go ahead 
and do things apparently on some solicitor’s opinion, and it turns out 
to be wholly illegal. 

This is one case we caught up with, and these local counties over a 
period of something like 20 vears have been illegally deprived of this 
money. 

Senator Russeity. Well, that is true technically speaking, Mr. 
Engle, and eventually, of course, you will get the money, but I must 
say it impresses me that there is considerable equity in the statement 
of the House that the money was spent for the benefit of the counties, 
part of it was, and eventually it did increase their income considerably. 

Technically, you are absolutely right. But I think there is some 
equity in that position. 

You have your bill through, and it is a statute on the books. It 
will have to be paid sometime. But we have had exhaustive hearings 
on this from time to time, and I think there is some equity in the 
position that these counties did get an increased income as a result 
of the expending of these funds. 

Representative Eneie. That is the position of the Forest Service, 
and I am frank to tell you, Mr. Chairman, that the people out in 
my country did not, see the improvement. Maybe it was there, but 
we suspect that over a period of time they just put somebody extra 
on the payroll, and that actually out on the ground the counties did 
not get the benefit of it. 

Senator Haypen. I wonder if it would be a difficult matter to 
prove that certain range improvements made upon public land 
resulted in an actual increase in the payment of taxes to the county. 

Senator Russeuu. I do not think you could prove the detailed fact 
in any one county, but we know we have improved these ranges. 
We have done it through this method, which was illegal. We have 
done it through direct appropriation, planting seed for grasses, ditch- 
ing, and doing other work. And nearly everyone who had ever 
appeared here, whether representing the Forest Service or otherwise, 
have been very vigorous in their assertion that these improvements 
have improved the range and increased the income from them. 
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Representative EnGuie. Well, I suspect that a case could be mack 
for improvement of those areas on grazing. Now, the proposition 
though, Senator, is that this money is specifically allocated to th 
counties in lieu of taxes. 

Senator Russe.u. There is no question about the legality of you 
claim. It just seems to me that since we have this law through we 
will have to pay this money. 

Representative Ener. | am not going to belabor the matter, but 
I would just like to add this proposition. 

The Government department violated the law in connection with 
the payment of these moneys. They are moneys earmarked for a 
specific purpose; namely, for schools and roads, and in lieu of taxes 
Now, we dispute the right of the Department of Agriculture or the 
Forest Service to arrogate to itself how the moneys which are due 
these local counties should be spent, and spend them on range im- 
provement, if they did, rather than the purposes for which the law 
intended and for which Congress provided. So, Mr. Chairman, | 
will appreciate your giving some consideration to this matter. 

Senator Russeiy. We will give it consideration. If we do not give 
it this year, you can assure your constituents that they will get it one 
of these days. 

Representative Enaite. Thank you very much. I appreciate the 
chance to be heard. 


CONTROL OF FOREST PESTS 
Forest Pest Conrrou Act 


STATEMENT OF HON. EUGENE D. MILLIKIN, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF COLORADO 


ENGELMANN SPRUCE BARK BETTLE 


Senator Russeiu. Senator Millikin, we are delighted to have you 
with us here this morning. 

I might state for the record that your colleague, Senator Johnson, 
appeared here very briefly. He was unable to be recognized, because 
he came in when another Senator was presenting a matter. He did 
advise the clerk of the committee that you would appear and would 
represent both of the Senators from Colorado with respect to some 
item in the appropriation bill ia which you gentlemen were interested. 

Senator Miiurkin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am delighted to 
appear in that role. Senator Johnson has a hearing of his own, but 
will come in later if he can. 

Senator Russe.tu. That is right. I should have stated that. 

Senator Miiurkin. I am here on a subject which is familiar to 
this committee; and, therefore, I shall not spend a great deal of time 
on it. It is the bark beetle, which is devastating our Engelmann 
spruce areas in Colorado, and which threatens similar areas in New 
Mexico and Wyoming. 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


I do not want to get into,a lot of statistics on the value of the 
timber as such. I think that has been developed in other appearances 
before this committee. We are talking here of a request for an 
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appropriation totaling $1,900,000 to carry on the work of destroying 
the beetle during the rest of this year and a part of next year as 
contrasted to an earlier Bureau request of $3,750,000. The reason 
for the decrease is that earlier appropriations approved by this com- 
mittee and by the Senate have been stymied in the House, and there- 
fore they will not be able to treat as many trees during the rest of 
this season and during the first half of next year as was contemplated. 
But I do emphasize that we are asking for a lesser appropriation than 
we have on other appearances here, due to the reasons which I have 
stated. 

Senator Russexv. | might say, Senator, that the argument which 
was made against the item in another bill, either a supplemental or a 
deficiency, was that we were embarking upon a program that was 
going to cost 15 or 20 million dollars before we are through with it, 
or maybe a larger sum. I do not recall the argument that was made. 
Senator Hayden was very much interested in it and presented the 
position of the Senate very ably in the conference. And as I recall, 
the total cost of the program would exceed in dollars the value of all 
of the trees. In other words, it would cost some 4 dollars a tree to 
eradicate this insect, and the average tree is not worth that much 
money. I think that was about the argument that was made by the 
conferees on the floor of the House. 

Senator Haypen. | was going to ask the Senator if he did not 
want to discuss the value of the timber. Really, that is the crux 
of this situation. 

Senator Miiurkin. | am perfectly willing to discuss it. The only 
reason | did not intend roing at it full seale was because we have 
discussed it on other occasions. 

Senator Russevi. The Forest Service, I might say, very velie- 
mently set out to controvert that argument. 


UTILIZATION OF DESTROYED TIMBER 


Senator Mituikin. |, too, wish to controvert it. 
Senator Haypen. The use is being made now for pulpwood? 


Senator Miturkin. Use is contemplated. An organization is in 
being which is now engaged in financing itself, which aims to use 
that destroyed timber. And if that organization should fail in its 


purpose, | have no doubt that other organizations, due to the shortage 
of pulpwood, will be in there using that timber. 

Also, as to all of these fantastic cost estimates. I think that under 
the facts submitted by the Forest Service, when we finish this im- 
mediate program for which appropriations are now being asked, it is 
my understanding that a further appropriation 

Senator CuHavez. Senator, as I recall the testimony by the Forest 
Service people 2 or 3 days ago, probably Saturday, they say that the 
total cost would be around 11, as I understood it. 

Senator Russet... Between 11 and 12 million, as | understood it. 

Senator Miiurkin. Including the expenditures that have already 
been made? 

Senator Cuavez. That is right The total cost. But I am not 
criticizing it. I do not think it is exorbitant at all. 

Senator Russe! Not if it will do the job. 
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Senator Miuirkin: As to the total costs of the campaign. I think 
that the Forest Service is acquainted with the size of this problem 
It knows of the impatience of the Senators with figures that are 
slanted one way or the other, and I do not believe they would come 
in here and make misstatements on that subject. 

Now let us get to the value of the timber. The value of the timber 
of course, is an abstraction until you get a plant in there to use it. 
As I say, there is an active effort being made at the present time to 
get a plant in there. They have received a defense certificate of 
necessity. They are trying to get the money, in part from private 
sources and in part from Reconstruction Finance. It is a verv aggres- 
sive, able group of people who are promoting the project, fine Colorado 
citizens, and I think they have a very good chance of success. 

But even against the remote contingency that they do not succeed 
others will be in there, because it makes an ideal set-up for a pulp 
mill factory. 

So that from the standpoint of timber values, I think the investment 
we are asking you to make will be more than repaid out of the amount 
the Government will get back from the users of that timber. 

Senator Russexy. They have great esthetic value. 

Senator Miiuikrn. I would like to emphasize, Senator, that we are 
talking here about Government property. We are not talking here 
about private property. 

Senator Russe.y. Pardon me for interrupting there. 

The argument was also made that the State of Colorado, on con- 
siderable lands on which these trees grew, were not taking any steps 
to eradicate this pest on their land, and therefore any money we 
expended on Federal land would eventually be wasted, because they 
would be reinfested from the State lands unless the Federal Govern- 
ment appropriated money to clean up the State lands. 

Senator Mitirk1n. That also is badly exaggerated. The last time 
I was in Denver I went up to the capital, and said, “Show me your 
maps which show Colorado forest areas which are in the infested 
areas or are threatened with infestation. 


ACTION BY STATE OF COLORADO 


They are an infinitesimal part of the whole problem. The legisla- 
ture is not in session out there. In response to the request of the 
Colorado delegation, the Governor looked for funds that could be used 
for the purpose, and, merely as a token of good faith, he succeeded in 
finding and offering $5,000. Itisnot much. It is a token of coopera- 
tion. 

But, Senator, I say to you that the State portion of the lands here 
involved is unimportant. 

The Federal forest-land area is so big that if the State were unwilling 
to do anything we ought without the slightest hesitation to move to 
do those things necessary to protect the Federal forests. 

Senator Cuavez. With this exception, Senator. I am talking about 
my State, and I assume your State is in much the same position. 

While the State lands might be infinitesimal, the Forest Service is 
doing a fine job to protect the people’s property, the forest lands. 
And I would like to get a little more cooperation as between State 
ownership of forest lands and the Forest Service. 
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Because while the area that belongs to the State might be small, 
in Colorado, New Mexico, or elsewhere, nevertheless, if it is infested 
or infected by the bark beetle, it jeopardizes or puts in hazard all of 
the Government property. 

Senator Miiturkin. We should do our part, Senator, there is no 
question about it at all. I would not oppose for one moment the 
principle that you are stating. 

Senator Cuavez. I am a little discouraged in my State. I wish 
we could get a little more cooperation. We have thousands of acres 
of fine land. The Forest Service is trying to do a good job as far as 
the national end of it is concerned. 

But you would be surprised how little reseeding, how little reforesta- 
tion is done, with property that belongs to the school children of our 
State. And it worries me at times. 

Senator Youna. As I recalled the testimony, the infestation has 
not yet reached Colorado State lands. 

Senator Mi.turkin. I would not for one moment say that our State 
should not offer an effective cooperation so far as State lands that are 
imperiled are concerned. And I want to emphasize, as I said, I 
believe before you came in, Senator, that when I was in Colorado a 
few weeks ago, this was on my agenda, and I went to the Governor, 
and we got out the map showing the location of our Colorado forest 
lands, those that were in direct peril and those that might be in the 
future. And our State area is very small. But small or not, we 
should cooperate to the extent of our interests. 

I do not hesitate there for a moment. I am not asking for a free 
ride for my State where its own State interests are concerned. But 
I am aksing that we do not get our minds off of the main objective 
and have the main objective, which involves Federal property, 
thwarted because of a very infinitesimal percentage of State interest. 

Now, going on to the value of this timber, I repeat that either under 
the auspices which are now working so energetically to get a pulp 
mill over there, or through other auspices, this matter will be attended 
to. Because there is a shortage of pulpwood. 

I am not talking about a theory here of future danger. We already 
have vast areas of dead timber through the operation of the spruce 
bark beetle. 


FOREST SERVICE METHODS OF COMBATTING BARK BEETLE EFFECTIVE 


And I may say in this connection that the methods of the Forest 
Service in combatting this bark beetle, which were questionable at 
one time, have proven their merit. And I may say also that their 
cost of treating the trees, tree by tree, was much less than the original 
estimates that came before this committee. 

There has been some charge of waste. In the days of the organiza- 
tion of the thing, it may be that some people were standing around 
waiting until they could get going. But I may say in that connection 
that the Colorado delegation has been very alert to that. And when 
the first report came to us that there might be a little leaning on the 
shovels on that project, we went to bat on it, and we said, ‘“‘We have 
vot to appear before the Appropriations Committees and justify 
these expenditures, and we do not want any monkey business, and we 
lo not want any inefficiency.”” And I am not implying that that was 
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the purpose of the Forest Service. But we made it doubly certain 
that we would not tolerate that kind of business and would not come 
in here and support wasteful proposals. 


TIMBER LOSSES 


Senator Russetyt. We have been discussing the amount of this 
timber. Mr. Watts testified here that: 
We have already lost about 4 billion board feet of timber there, and there are 


about 16 billion of standing timber. When we say that there is 16 billion re- 
maining, the figure is upward of that. 

Senator Mriurkin. I have the same statistic and was going to put 
it im 

Senator Russe.u. | am sorry. 

Senator Mriurkin. That is all right. It makes no difference how 
it gets in, just so it gets in, so that the enormity of this problem will be 
understood. 

Senator Cuavez. As I understand it, Senator Millikin, this would 
only be insurance against the toss of those 16 billion board feet. 

Senator Miiirkin. We have to save the rest of our forest areas 
from this peril. 

It is not one of these things that we can put a Chinese wall around 
in Colorado. It is something that is going to go over into Wyoming 
and New Mexico. 


EFFECT ON WATER RESOURCES 


Now, in addition to the value of the timber, I am entering a field 
now where you cannot get out a slide rule, or you cannot get out a 
test tube and bring yourself to exact answers. But | want to recall 
to this committee that this timber area that we are talking about, this 
imperiled timber area, affects in the most serious manner the water of 
three of four interstate streams. It provides 15 percent of the wate: 
of the Colorado River Basin. It hits the Rio Grande, it hits th 
Arkansas, it hits the Platte. 

Senator Cuavez. And it hits the Colorado. 

Senator Mitirkin. It hits the Colorado in a most dramatic fashion 
It supplies 15 percent of the water for the Colorado River watershed 

Now, what of it? We allow these trees to be killed, talking about 
Federal property now, and we are losing the water retarding and 
conserving coverage that has taken hundreds of years to build up 
This provides natural regulation of the floods and natural regulatio1 
of the me!ting snowfall, which we can not duplicate with money 
It isthere. And when we allow this natural coverage to be destroyed 
what happens? 

We are moving mountains from where they are and through erosio: 
move them into our streams, our irrigation ditches, and in turn into 
our reservoirs. We are working against everything that we are trying 
to do in irrigation and flood control. 

Now, I do not know how it would be possible to make a bette: 
expenditure on what the Senator has referred to as insurance. Because 
if we allow these things to happen, then someday we will be in her 
for infinitely larger sums of money to overcome the harm of that 
which has happened, because we did not make that stitch in time. 


— ete ae Abe bt 
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Senator Cuavez. In listening to the story told by the Forest 
Service officials, I recall that there was another thing that appealed 
tome. Of course, I know the value, or can try to appreciate the value, 
of the pulpwood. But the best part as far as the program is concerned, 
in my Opinion, is just what the Senator is talking about now, saving 
the watershed. 

Not only that, but little trees are growing. If you do away with the 
bark beetle at the moment, the same little trees that are now growing 
will take the place of the ones that are now dead eventually. 

Senator Miuiiixrin. That is right. The Senator is entirely correct. 

Senator Cuavez. There are a lot of little trees in there. 

_ Senator Miuiikin. As I said a while ago, I wish I could put an 
exact dollar sign on the side effect benefits of this program. You 
cannot. I do not know how to measure it. But the experience of this 
committee, which is so well advised on questions of erosion and the 
damages that come from erosion and flood damages is such that the 
true signifieance of this feature of the matter will be appreciated. 

Senator Cuavez. Of course, this is extremely important as far as 
Colorado and the Nation are concerned. But to me, it tells a different 
story, a completely different story, and I shall always appreciate the 
opportunity that one time Senator Russell gave me to visit the forests 
throughout the West. 

The American people do not appreciate, Senator, the value of that 
resource to the American people in Colorado, in Arizona, in New 
Mexico, in California, and in Oregon, Idaho, Montana, and Washing- 
ton. 

Why, to me, it is a bigger resource than even oil or gas. And we 
should protect it. 

Senator Miiurkin. Yes. You know, when you get talking about 
a beetle, there is something about it that suppresses interest. 

If I came before our colleagues and said, “Gentlemen, here is this 
Federal property burning up. It is on fire’’ or “‘here is this Federal 
property being washed away by floods,’’ and I asked the Federal 
Government to move everything it has in there to stop the floods or 
the fires, there would be an instant recognition of the situation, and 
instant steps to relieve the need. Because I have been around here 
long enough to know now the Congress reacts to things of that kind. 

But the same damage done by a beetle, | regret to say, does not 
arouse the same interest, because it is not as dramatic. 

Senator Russe. It is not as spectacular. 

gut I do want to say, Senator, that this committee, in dealing with 
problems over the 18 years that 1 have been privileged to sit here 
and hear these bills, has shown a tremendous interest in the sup- 
pression of all kinds of pests and insects and blights. 

[ drove up here when I first entered the Senate in 1933 in a car, 
and | passed through thousands of acres where every chestnut tree 
was dead. 

You could see the dead chestnut trees all through the woodlands. 
They had been a great resource, not only for the chestnut itself but 
for the uses to which the chestnut bark had been devoted in our 
productive economy. 

We are still grasping around to get substitutes for it. And I have 
ever since answered the alarm just like the fire horse to the fire when 
anyone says there is an insect or a beetle or a blight that isdestroying 
one of the great natural resources of this country. 
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But you are certainly right in your statement that it is not suffi- 
ciently dramatic to excite the sympathetic interest of a great many 
people. 

Senator Mruurxrn. I hope the Senator will not read any implication 
into what I said as to lack of interest by this committee. This 
committee has always supported our campaign against the bark 
beetle. 

The Senator has mentioned some things which point up anothe: 
argument here. 


TREES DESTROYED BY BARK BEETLE A FIRE HAZARD 


These trees doing dead are peculiarly subject to the fire hazard 
Get a good fire started out there in these dead trees, and it will not 
stop among the dead trees. If there were a dry season out there, it 
might spread over vast forest areas not now infested by the beetle. 
And we will have a disaster then that will be out of all proportion to 
what is involved in continuing this relatively modest program, which 
| have every reason to believe will succeed if we finish it through, and 
which | am quite sure will not cost anything resembling the big 
figures that have been supplied here by those who oppose the project. 

Senator Russevu. Senator, we will give it the very best considera- 
tion we can. 

We have undertaken in times past to make the argument that you 
make here today, but we certainly did not make it with the eloquence 
or conviction that you have expressed. Would that you could be in 
the conference. But if you cannot, we will undertake to carry on to 
to the very best of our ability. 

Senator Miiurkin. I know the gentlemen on that conference, and 
I am sure they can do a lot better than I could. 

Perhaps the opposition may not be as adamant as it has been 
I hope not. Because we are losing here a vast and valuable resource 
which should not be lost. It belongs to us, and it belongs to those 
who come after us. 

We are trustees for guarding this resource. 

As I said before, if it were a fire, if it were a flood, one of these 
dramatic calamities, there would be a tremendous urge to support 
the program. But the same evil results follow inexorably through 
the work of this humble and unspectacular bark beetle. 

Senator Russet. We have endeavored to make a record here for 
every fair-minded man who wants to protect the interests of th: 
Government, and you have made a very substantial contribution to 
that record, Senator. 

Senator MiLurKkin. Senator Johnson handed me a memorandum of 
some points he wished emphasized. 

I believe that I have covered all of the points that he asked me 
to make. 

I am honored to have been given the privilege of appearing here. 

Senator Russetyt. We are very honored to have had you here, 
Senator. 

This concludes the hearings for this morning. We will stand in 
recess until 10 o'clock tomorrow. 

(Whereupon, at 11:15 p. m., Tuesday, July 10, 1951, the hearing 
was recessed until 10 a. m., Wednesday, July 11, 1951.) 
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WEDNESDAY, JULY 11, 1951 


Unirep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room F-37, 
the Capitol, Hon. Richard B. Russell (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Russell, Ellender, Wherry, and Young 

Also present: Senator Thye. 

Senator Russe... The committee will come to order. 


DEPARTMENTAL BUDGET ESTIMATES, 1952 


STATEMENT OF ALLAN B. KLINE, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN FARM 
BUREAU FEDERATION, ACCOMPANIED BY HUGH F. HALL, 
ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR 


AMERICAN FARM BUREAU RECOMMENDATIONS 


Senator Russeiy. The witness is the Honorable Allan B. Kline3 
who is president of the American Farm Bureau Federation. 

We are glad to have you here, Mr. Kline. You may make any 
statement you see fit pertaining to this bill. 

Mr. Kune. Mr. Chairman, first, we certainly appreciate this 
opportunity to appear. 

I should like to have the prepared statement, which has been very 
carefully gone over, and which reflects the considered opinion of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation on this proposition of appropria- 
tions, made a part of the record. 

Senator Russeiy. That will be done. 

Mr. Kune. I think, Mr. Chairman, it might be easier to discuss 
briefly and orally what is in the statement, rather than to take you 
time to read it all verbatim. 

In the first place, of course, we note that we are the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, a voluntary organization of farmers. The 
members of the committee are very familiar with it. 

Then we note the necessity for Government economy, and there 
is in the background of our mind this struggle which goes on to control 
inflation. We think it is a two-pronged sort of struggle. It is con- 
cerned first with development of a budget that we can pay. It is 
concerned, second, with a tax program to pay that bill. None of 
the subterfuges such as price and wage controls will control inflation 
actually. Unless in these present circumstances we develop a bill 
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that we can pay, and then we develop a program to pay the bill, 
inflation won’t be controlled. 
This could be laid out point by point, but I believe it will not 
be necessary. 
INFLATION 


On the second page, we have listed the points, seven points, which 
seem to us essential if inflation is to be controlled. They are concerned 
with capitalizing on our productive capacities, which are certainly 
most extraordinary in this country, restraining credit, encouraging 
private savings, individual savings, selling bonds to individuals 
rather than to banks. 

Then, restraint of buying, and encouraging people to buy only 
what they need. Then there is the responsibility of the Federal 
Reserve to manage the public debt and try to get an amount of money 
in circulation which is consistent with the country’s needs. 

Senator Russe.tu. There has been quite an issue there as to who 
should control the management of the public debt between the 
Treasury Department and the Federal Reserve System. 

Mr. Kune. We have, as I am sure you know, a positive position 

on that. The Federal Reserve is a semi-independent central banking 
system responsible to Congress. We think it was the intent of 
Congress to place the responsibility on the Federal Reserve. We 
think that if you pass this kind of authority over to the administration, 
with the control of the central bank and the things which we know it 
can do with money supply, which relates to the value of the dollar, 
that is not a place where that responsibility can be handled. The 
Federal Reserve has been a semi-independent organization which 
can fulfill that responsibility. 
‘ The sixth point we make is that Federal expenditures have to be 
reduced, and that is the part that is really within the purview of this 
committee as it relates to agricultural appropriations. Of course, 
we have said the same thing in other committees, relating to other 
expenditures. We are convinced that we could spend ourselves into 
a weak position so that our defense itself is weakened. We have to 
get our dollar’s worth in defense the same as in domestic affairs. 
And last, we know that the bill has to be paid. 


ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Then we come to specific proposals with regard to the Department 
of Agriculture. We recommend a 20 percent reduction in administra- 
tive expense. 

We recognize that a lot of the expenditures of the Federal Govern- 
ment are mandatory. There are appropriations, such as some vet- 
erans’ services, old-age assistance, and so on, where the expenditure 
rate is determined by laws not directly subject to control by this 
committee. 

But we believe that there are real possibilities for economy. The 
responsible Members of the Congress have so indicated, as well as 
other responsible groups from time to time. 

With regard to foreign aid, we believe that we can make considerable 
savings. 

With regard to general budget reductions, we make a general state- 
ment indicating our belief that savings can and must be made. 
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We note that the manpower in Government should be used effi- 
ciently, as efficiently as possible, and certainly from the farmers’ 
standpoint, the annual leave and sick leave allowances, and so forth, 
are inconsistent with using manpower as efficiently as possible in 
these times. 


AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAMS 


We come then to more specific recommendations. The largest cut 
which we recommend in the Department is on agricultural conserva- 
tion programs. We state here, ‘‘Because of the advanced stages of 
development of the 1951 program, we do not believe that commit- 
ments made should be interfered with.”’ That is this year’s program. 

We call attention to the fact that our recommendation made to 
the Congress last year was $250 million as against $285 million ap- 
propriated. 

With respect to our recommendation for $150 million for the 1952 
program, we reiterate our previous position that these funds be 
apportioned on the basis of need. 

Senator Russe.vu. Just a moment, there, Mr. Kline. 

You suggest that such funds as are authorized for next year’s 
program be distributed on the basis of need. 

Does that mean throughout the Nation as a whole? Or that an 
allotment would be made to the States and the States would make the 
apportionment on the basis of need? 

Mr. Kune. Our board of directors would be very happy with one 
which went all the way, trying to decide the areas where the need 
greatest, and then within the area trying to distribute these funds on 
the basis of need, need being defined as the need for improving prac- 
tices and methods, and so forth. 

As we note here in this statement, in many areas the demonstra- 
tional and educational values of such things as the use of potash in 
Illinois have been rather fully appreciated. And it is our opinion 
that, especially with the outlook for continued economic activity, 
there will be the encouragement for the farmer himself to go ahead 
and use the potash in Illinois, for example, and that therefore we 
ought to discontinue this kind of expenditure. This, of course, is a 
compromise position, as Farm Bureau positions always are. 

There are a great many farmers, and naturally they can’t all agree. 
There were many that recommended. the complete discontinuance 
of ACP payments, and recommended that position to the board of 
directors There were others that said, “This should not be cut. 
Obviously we need maximum production, and we ought to keep this 
program up to its limit.” 

From our standpoint, since these payments go directly to our mem- 
bers, this is the most difficult kind of cut for the American Farm Bur- 

Federation to advocate. These payments are made to farmers, 
and these are the farmers that pay dues to the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. 

And yet we are so convinced that we have to get Federal expendi- 
tures down so that the bill can be paid by taxes that we said, “The 
best place possible to demonstrate our sincerity is right in this pro- 
gram.’’ And we believe that in a great many areas this thing can be 
so managed that the $150 million will match the needs. This is a real 
saving, of course, as far as that program is concerned, 
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Do you have any further questions with regard to that? 

Senator Russexiu. I do. It is not directly related to this, but it is 
related to your over-all suggestion for a cut of 20 percent in adminis- 
trative costs. 

I made comparisons last year between the appropriations for the 
Department of Agriculture for the years 1940 and 1941 and 1942, 
appropriations made prior to the war, and the appropriations made 
to the other departments of Government. And it was quite evident 
that the administrative work, or the appropriations to provide for 
the administrative work, in the other departments, had tremendously 
increased since those bills, whereas Agriculture had not yet reached 
the level of 1940 and 1941 and 1942, the total appropriations. 

It seemed to me that when you just apply a percentage cut across 
the board, it is not exactly fair because some of the agencies have 
mushroomed all out of proportion to their prewar levels, and Agricul- 
ture has not yet obtained the level of appropriation that existed in 
1941 and 1942. 

Mr. Kune. Well, first I would say that we haven’t gone in there 
and said, “Here are 10 men. These ought to be discharged.” That 
is obviously not the type of job we can undertake. 

Second, we have assumed that we would be in a very bad position 
to take as strong a position as we have taken with regard to balancing 
the budget and then say, “Now, you must except the Department of 
Agriculture, because it serves farmers.’”’ At least that would be our 
assumption. 

Senator Russet. I can see that. Of course, I believe in economy 
and in voting that way, but I still do not think that you can apply a 
percentage cut fairly to all the agencies of Government. 

Mr. Kune. Well, I would agree. 

I think if you have this attitude that you must cut out nonessentials, 
it is obvious to me that one department might be cut 23 percent and 
another might be cut 14. 

Now, at the same time, we want to make it clear that we are pre- 
pared to support a reduction. 

I would make one more point with regard to the Department of 
Agriculture on the basis of the period you have referred to, which is 
the early 1940’s. I remember the introductory statement to the 
Agricultural Act of 1933, which said that it was an act to alleviate 
an existing national emergency by increasing grants for farmers. 
We were in a very bad situation, as others were too, but we were 
basic, somehow. 

INCREASE IN ACTIVITIES 


As a result of that situation, and the very general support for agri- 
cultural activities, there was a very special increase in services in the De- 
partment of Agriculture in the 1930's; so that the comparison becomes 
difficult in 1940, too. You could say all of them ought to go so much 
up and down from 1940. This is subject to the same weakness as 
the point you make, that you cannot say the same cut has to be 
made every place. Problems differ in different times, in different 
departments, and we are going to have to be sensible about it. 

Senator Russe iy. Well, it certainly differs in a very short period 
of time. 
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Last year we had budget estimates for marketing quotas and acreage 
allotments, and this year they have been eliminated, and we have 
budget estimates here for production activities, to increase produc- 
tion. So we have turned completely around in a period of a year 
with respect to those particular items. 

Mr. Kune. Also, of course, a good many people in agriculture are 
afraid—I remember at this International Federation of Agricultural 
Producers meeting in Mexico City about a month ago, one fellow made 
quite a statement about how terrible it would be if peace should break 
out, with surpluses, and so forth. Well, my attitude on that is this: 
In case peace should break out, we would be perfectly happy to try 
to deal with the problems of peace. But they might make the kind 
of reversal that has been suggested. On the other hand, we have 
machinery to work with that situation, and I think we would be 
perfectly happy to work with the condition if we had the opportunity. 

Senator Russe.u. | would be perfectly happy to try to work with 
it if we could get world peace. 


COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 


Mr. Kune. Well, proceeding with this statement we have noted 
that under the Commodity Credit appropriation we ought to appro- 
priate $15 million for administrative expenses, but again we have 
noted this difficulty of anticipating future needs and suggested that 
additional funds could be provided subsequently if they proved 
absolutely necessary. 

AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


In regard to Agricultural Research, we made an analysis of the 
various cuts which were made in the House. They are minor cuts. 

They added up altogether to 344 million approximately. But there 
were these cuts ia research all the way through. 

The Farm Bureau Federation has a long history of support of 
research as an absolute essential in agriculture. We have made 
many comparisons of the percentage of total income which is spent 
on research in industry and in agriculture. It is our conviction that 
it is a false economy to make the relatively minor cuts out of research, 
rather than to take it some place else, like this direct payment to 
farmers, where $135 million rather than $3 million is involved. But 
in research, $3% million is a large amount of money. And my own 
experience would indicate the most extraordinary progress in agri- 
culture. And oftentimes it isn’t just long-run projects. Oftentimes 
research results show up in unexpected places. They are put into 
ffeet quickly, because farmers have learned to trust the experimental 
efforts. 

I can remember when there was scoffing at some new project 
coming out of the agricultural experiment station. A lot of farmers 
would say, “That is one of these white-collar farmers. They don’t 
know which side of the cow to milk from.’’ This attitude has all 
disappeared. 

Senator Youna. It is entirely different from what it was just a 
few years ago. 

Mr. Kurne. Entirely different. We are skeptical of the true 
economy in cutting research. 
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Senator ELtenper. Do you advocate a restoration of all the money 
cut by the House for research? 

Mr. Kune. We suggested that the research items ought to be lef 
as the Budget suggested. 


REDUCTIONS REQUESTED 


Senator ELLenpDER. I was not here, Mr. Kline, when you first 
started. Are you advocating any cuts whatever? 

Mr. Kurve. Yes; we have suggested this cut of $135 million from 
the budget estimate in ACP payments. We suggest a 20 percent cut 
in administrative costs as a goal; that a real effort should be made to 
cut administrative costs 20 percent. 

Senator Russe.yi. And a substantiai cut in the administrative costs 
for Commodity Credit. 

Mr. Kure. Yes. 

Senator ELLenpEeR. Did you have a meeting with your board to 
advocate that? 

Mr. Kurne. Well, we had a meeting of the board. 

Senator ELLeNpER. Is that the consensus of the membership of 
the American Farm Bureau? Or are you speaking more or less as an 
individual? 

Mr. Kune. The basis on which this is arrived at is, first, a resolu- 
tion in the American Farm Bureau which insisted that we get a 
budget that we could pay and provide a program to pay the bill. 

Now, in this same meeting at which these cuts were arrived at, we 
also arrived at our tax program. It helps people to be realistic. I! 
they really mean to pay the bill, it helps them to be realistic if you 
talk about what kind of taxes it takes to pay the bill. 

Senator ELLENpER. At that meeting, you spoke generally, though 
You had in mind the budget as a whole and not agriculture in 
particular? 

Mr. Kurne. We have quoted the resolution as it applied to agri- 
cultural programs at the top of page 6. If I may read the last half 
of it: 

The main elements of our policy on price supports and production adjustment 
are empodied in existing law. This legislation has been wisely designed so that 
large portions of it become inoperative as the need for action under such prov 
sions disappears. 

Then, continuing: 

In the year ahead, the emphasis will be on increased production, and farn 
prices will be supported by the firm demand of a mobilizing economy. Under 
such conditions, the need for price supports, acreage allotments, and marketing 
quotas on certain commodities is greatly reduced. We believe that such program 
should be suspended, as the law provides, and as conditions permit, but will insist 
that they be reactivated whenever the need for this type of program reappears 

Now, the Board of Directors in this meeting, the January meeting 
of the Board of Directors, discussed this whole thing and got around 
to appropriations, and had the whole list of appropriations by depart- 
ments and activities. We have to generalize, certainly, in the rest 
of the budget. So far as appropriations for agriculture are concerned 
the Board of Directors gets down to brass tacks. And the discussion 
on this particular point ranged all the way from some States whos: 
resolutions had been for the discontinuance of agricultural conserva 
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tion program payments. Their State conventions had said that this 
is the time to discontinue agricultural conservation program pay- 
ments. Representatives of these States argued that we have done a 
lot of the educational and demonstrational work and that we have to 
cut the budget. They insist that these are payments we can get 
along without. In contrast representatives of two States said this 
is not too much. They said this should be appropriated in fuil. 

Senator ELLtenveErR. Did you have any States which were against 
the cuts? 

Mr. Kurne. Oh, ves. 

Senator ELLeENpER. How many? 

Mr. Kurne. I can’t give you the exact number. 

Senator ELLenpDeERr. Judging by my mail, I should judge they wanted 
soil conservation. 

Mr. Kune. Well, I want to say, in the first place, that we are for 
soil conservation. I do not want any record any place to show that 
[ am against soil conservation, because it will be denied openly and 
vigorously. 

Senator ELLenper. No, but I am talking about the payments. 

Senator RusseLty. You have not mentioned the need factor that 
you brought in a few moments ago, Mr. Kline. 

Mr. Kure. Well, this is a position that the Board supported. They 
supported it in resolution and then have reiterated their support of 
it from time to time. It is that in the areas where the practice is most 
essential, where the need for demonstrational activities is greatest, 
we think the money ought to be channeled to those areas as against 
the areas where the need is less as to agricultural conservation pro- 
gram money. This would mean that in places where the most taxes 
are paid, the least returns would be had. This was well known by 
some of the people who supported the reduction. Their constituents 
were roing to get less of the total amount. Thev are still for it, be- 
cause they are convinced that if we don’t pare domestic expenditures, 
if we don’t apply the same kind of scrutiny to defense expenditures, 
we are not going to balance the budget; and if we don’t have pay-as- 
you-go taxes we are going to have inflation; and if we have we are 
going to do all we can to cover it up and submerge it in ways that 
seem politically wise to the people who are then responsible, and then 
we may lose the peculiar advantages of a relatively free economy 
which has demonstrated its capacity in the United States. You can’t 
just take this out and relate it alone to our interest in the use of phos- 
phate fertilizer, for instance. 

Now, in a great many areas the agricultural conservation program 
payments which would be used to pay for lime or phosphate or potash 
fertilizers must be considered in the light that these fertilizers will 


not be applied in less amount because the agricultural conservation 


program payment is cut. People know their value. It has been 
demonstrated. If they have an agricultural conservation program 
payment, it is a straight subsidy that makes their costs lower. Well, 


a lot of these people have decided that this is a time to make that 
kind of a cut. 

As you say, some of our areas have insisted that since there was 
this extra drain on the land, every encouragement should be given t 
use the phosphate, to balance the minerals in the soil, to undertake 
better soil-management practices and erosion control, and so forth, 
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which are all included in various areas as proper activities on the basis 
of which to make Agricultural Conservation Program payments, as 
you know. 

AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


Senator Russe.y. Let me see if I get this right. It is your position 
that so far as this year is concerned, the authorization contained in 
last year’s agricultural appropriation bill is a contyact that has been 
entered into with the farmers, and that the farmer who has carried 
out a practice in expectation of payment under this authorization is 
entitled to receive whatever appropriation is necessary up to the 
full amount of the authorization to be made for this vear? 

Mr. Kune. Right. 

Senator Russe.iy. Secondly, that in authorizing the program for 
the vear 1952, you would limit that to $150 million, with a general 
directive to the Department of Agriculture to allot those funds 
throughout the Nation on the basis of need for these practices? 

Mr. Kune. Right. 

Senator Russe.tu. Under that policy, of course, it is possible that 
some individual farmers would get more under the $150 million than 
they would get under the $285 million, if it were authorized. 

But, of course, a large number of others would have to take a rather 
drastic reduction if that did eventuate. 

Mr. Kune. That is right, but 1 am not sure you did not go too far 
in saying some might receive more than they get under the $285 
million. This would depend on what could be worked out. 

Senator Russexu. If you put it wholly on the basis of need, it is 
likely they would. 

Mr. Kune. Of course, this term could be misunderstood. This is 
not a need for supplementing income. This is a need for these prac- 
tices, as to education and demonstrational things. 

Senator Russexu. I understand. 

Senator ELLENDER. Who would determine that need, Mr. Kline? 

Mr. Kune. This would have to be worked out administratively 

Senator ELLENDER. Would it not be necessary to change the law? 

Mr. Kune. Well, how much is provided in the law, Mr. Haut. 

Mr. Hau. The law is open end. 

Senator Ettenper. As I understand it, the amount appropriated 
by Congress must be distributed according to a certain formula. 

Mr. Kune. Pardon me, gentlemen. This proposition of distribu- 
tion on the basis of need appears in the appropriation act of last year, 
the same expression. 

Senator Russety. We had that in 3 years ago. When the ap- 
propriation was reduced rather drastically, we put the need proviso 
in with the understanding that not more than 10 percent could be 
taken from any specific State. 

So they have had experience in administering on the basis of need. 

[ have always felt, however, as an individual, that if you ever got 
this program below $250 million, when you consider the tremendous 
conservation problem of this Nation as a whole, you will be very 
likely to destroy its purpose and its effect over the Nation. 

If you ever get any section disassociated from this program, it will 
eventually suffer. 
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Now, it may be that they won’t suffer just now, because income in 
some areas is much higher than it is in others, and it is a matter of 
dollars and cents to the farmer. If he carries out the program, he 
gets more dollars in. 

Senator ELtenpeR. He is more likely to carry it out, too, Senator 
Russell; you know that. 

Senator Russexiy. Oh, intensively. 

Senator ELLeNpER. Absolutely. And I think it has been our saving 
during the last 10 years, during World War II. This tremendous 
production we got with more or less of a handful of farmers in contrast 
to what the number was 50 years ago. 

Mr. Kune. None of these arguments I would disagree with. None 
of them is basically different from attitudes in the American Farm 
Bureau. It is just that we have, in a good many areas, a lot of 
people who hi ave s said, ‘‘Well, we can get along without this conserva- 
tion payment.’’ And in a lot of the areas where it is said, they are 
going to do these things anyway. 

Senator ELLenper. A good thing for them to do would be to send 
their checks back to the Treasury, if they want to do that. But I 
believe one of the greatest mistakes we could make would be to 
change it and not make it as effective as it has been in the past 
throughout the country, to use this more or less as an incentive. 


PRICE-SUPPORT PROGRAMS 


Senator Youna. I notice, Mr. Kline, you advocate the suspension 
of price-support programs. Most of the grains raised in my State, 
wheat, oats and, I think, barley, and others presently are selling 
at prices below support levels. If we were to abandon price-support 
programs, that would mean an immediate drop in the price of most 
grains produced in North Dakota. If I were to advocate that, I 
would not last 2 minutes in the Senate of the United States beyond 
the next election. 

Mr. Kune. Well, of course, you haven’t read that as carefully as 
you could have, I think. 

Senator Youne. You do believe that price-support programs 
should be suspended? 

Mr. Kune. As the laws provide and as conditions permit. There 
was a great deal of discussion in the Resolutions Committee, which, 
as vou know, takes about a week. 

There were those who wanted to repeat the rather lengthy resolu- 
tions of 1950 on this question. 

There were those who said, ‘In this emergency the thing for us to 
do is to put less stress on this support proposition and more reliance 
on production—efficient production—good marketing, and this sort 
of thing.”’ 

With this compromise, they wrote the short resolution. It does 
amend other positions, and it merely gives emphasis. 

As vou know, there is a good deal of discretion in the law also. 
This merely emphasizes the proposition that we think this ought to be 
utilized as condition’ permit and as the law provides. 

Senator Youna. In the last war, we depended upon rigid supports 
for stable commodities to encourage increased production and provide 
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the assurance that we would have plentiful food supplies. Your 


position is almost directly opposite to the one which the Government 
of the United States had in effect during the last war. 

Mr. Kune. Well, we make two points there. The first is that we 
started in the last war with the keenest possible remembrance of the 
1932 period. Then we said, “We are going to have this vastly ex- 
panded production. As a result, we are going to have to have some 
comparable protection for agriculture as it relates to the protections 
provided industrial expansion, and so on.”’ 

The expansion in agriculture this time is not comparable. We are 
already at the highest state of production, and we assume that it is 
approximately the appropriate level if we can maintain it. 


OPPOSITION TO ADMINISTERED PRICES 


The second point I want to make is that we came very near, out of 
the political discussions and the traditional attitudes arising from the 
90-percent support—we came very near ending up with ‘“‘administered 
prices” in agriculture in this country. We just about did away with 
a free price system in agriculture. We were on the verge of it. We 
had proposals that would have done it, in my mind. 

I can make the case that such proposals would have brought about 
the elimination of it. 

Senator Wuerry. Elimination of what? Parity price? 

Senator Russe.ty. You mean a free market, do you not? 

Mr. Kurne. I mean the eliminating of the free market, the elimina- 
tion of the price functions in the economy as it related to agriculture, 
being superseded by administered prices, with all the things that go 
along with elimination of “price” as the primary means of allocating 
resources in our economy. 

Senator Wuerry. Do you mean a free world market, free trade? 

Mr. Kuine. No, I mean the functions of price as they guide re- 
sources and use of resources in the United States. 

For instance, let us look at how the British operate. The president 
of the National Farmers Union in Great Britain would come in and sit 
down with the appropriate Government agencies in Britain and set 
prices in February for the ensuing years. These are ‘‘the’’ prices. 
They do not go up. They do not go down. These are the prices 
They are administered prices. This kind of approach to the produc- 
tion problem, in my opinion, simply eliminates the extraordinary 
productive capacities that arise out of the automatic functions of 
price in the American economy. 

Seventy-five vears ago Britain was the leader of the world in pro- 
duction. 

Senator ELLtenpeR. What production do vou mean? 

Mr. Kure. In the production and distribution of industrial goods 
of all sorts. In agriculture, Britain was one of the best, but she never 
had the land. Britain’s position today is way behind. In contrast 
we have in this country integrated industrial production and agricul- 
tural production, and the techniques of expanding production which 
are used in industry are extending to agriculture.* This is the applica- 
tion of machinery and scientific approach. They are also used 1 

griculture. I do not think you can do it with administered prices. 
I think it is clumsy, inefficient, that it does not get production. We 
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came very close, out of the philosophy arising from the Second World 
War price provisions, to the proposition of administering prices in 
agriculture during post-World War II. 

Senator Etutenper. Mr. Kline, vou have entertained that view for 
quite some time. I| cannot quite follow your argument, for this reason. 
Price supports are more or less made available to increase production. 
And | really believe that without this incentive, you would not have 
had the wheat crop you had. You would not have had the corn crop 
you had. Now, what about cotton? You had a support price for 
cotton. In fact, it was one of the first supports that operated well. 
Then as a result of a short crop, what happened? Cotton went up 
to 42 cents, even though the support price was 31. How does the 
argument apply there 

Mr. Kune. Cotton went up to 45 cents. 

Senator ELLenpeER. | know, but why does not the argument apply 
there? You say the price-support program has had the tendency of 
taking out competition 

Mr. Kuine. Well, this is my argument. The price of cotton was 
45 cents last spring when farmers were planting cotton. What do 
they do? They plant a lot of cotton. 

Senator ELLENDER. But, wait. You say the price structure was 
affected by the support price. Well, we had price support for cotton 
and it went up to 45 cents, when the price support was only 31 cents. 
Now, apply your argument there. 

Mr. Kutne. Well, you have completely misunderstood my argu- 
ment, or else I misunderstand you. 

Senator EL.Ltenper. Well, as I understand it, vou say that our 
present program of price supports has prevented the prices of agri- 
cultural products from going up. 

Mr. Kune. No 

Senator ELtenperR. That it was more or less fixed by the support 
price? 

Mr. Kuine. No; I did not say that. 

Senator ELLENDER. Well, what did vou mean? 

Mr. Kune. I said we came very near ending up with admunister- 
ng prices. I did not say the present price supports 

Senator ELtenper. As I understand your argument, Mr. Kline, it 
is that the price support program has not meant a free market to set 
the price at which commodities were sold; that if it had not been for 
the program that, the chances are that prices would have gone higher 
than the fixed level or 90 percent parity, let us say 

Mr. Kune. No; I did not say that. 

Senator ELLenper. I misunderstood you, then. I wish vou would 
tell the committee what you meant by it 

Mr. Kune. The key to our misunderstanding, I think, ts in 
words which you used a little while ago, to the effect that without 
the farm program we would not have had the incentives to produce. 

It is the attitude of the Farm Bureau, based on long study, that 
the farm program support prices are “protective”’ and not “incentive” 
prices, that vou do get an effect on production because there is a 
certain security that the bottom won’t fall out. This is quite a 
different thing, however, than setting ahead of time the price you 
expect to get, the fair price, the profitable price and then guar- 


anteeing it 
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It is quite a different philosophy. 

Senator ELttenpEerR. Well, there is no such program as that, though 
is there? All that the program has done is to guarantee that floor. 

Mr. Kune. Well, we have supported the present support progran 
since it was enacted in 1949. 

Senator ELLENpDER. That is all it has done. 

Mr. Kune. What I was talking about was the program we almost 
got, as I saw it. And I followed the movement of postwar activities 
in farm-price programs very closely, and I related them to programs 
in other countries as I saw them, the movement toward fixed and 
guaranteed profitable prices. And I have made the point with 
farmers over and over. 


SUPPORT OF FLEXIBLE PRICE-SUPPORT PROGRAM 


Senator Youna. You have reference to the Young-Russell amend 
ment providing 90-percent supports for basic commodities when w 
are under acreage controls as quotas, do you not? 

Mr. Kurne. No; not particularly. I was talking about the basi: 
philosophy now. 

As against a guaranteed profitable price, I have said to farmers 
over and over that if you guarantee a profitable price, it is incon- 
sistent with a high standard of living in agriculture. I am sure of it. 

Senator ELLENDER. Fixed prices? 

Mr. Kurne. A guaranteed profitable price. 

Senator ELLENDER. The Congress never enacted such a law as that 

Mr. Kuve. No. We supported the flexible price-support provi- 
sions of the act of ’48, and the flexible price-support provisions of 
the act of 49. It is our opinion that under existing conditions the 
act of 49 will work admirably. And we have not said, nor have | 
intended to say anything here inconsistent with that position. 

We have said, however, that where the conditions permit we should 
discontinue same. 

Eenator ELLENpDER. When would that condition arise? 

Mr. Kure. If you had a parity price this fall of, say, 35 cents for 
cotton, we are happy to let it go on the market at 40 cents. 

Senator ELtenper. It will not become operative under the law’ 

Mr. Kure. That is right. 

Senator Russeiy. The thing I cannot understand about your 
argument, Mr. Kline, is this: The Farm Bureau has consistently 
I do not think they have abandoned it—supported what has been 
called a parity program for agriculture. 

Mr. Kune. That is night. 

Senator Russe.ty. And I understand that you still believe in the 
theory of parity and parity prices. 

Mr. Kune. Yes. 

Senator Russeiu. Well, how is any profit program going to attach 
to a program that is based on 90 percent of parity? That is the thing 
that confuses me. If parity is fair, how is a guaranteed profit going to 
attach through applying 90 percent of what is fair? 

Mr. Kure. Well, of course, that gets into how you can apply this 
thing and get the necessary adjustments in production and things 
of that sort. 
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We have gone along with a 90 percent of parity support of prices, 
but we think that this guaranty ought to be conditioned by taking 
into consideration the volume of production which actually comes 
forth at 90 percent, and if it appears that farmers raise one crop as 
against other crops at 90 percent, and the supply continues to rise, 
instead of going in with more drastic machinery for changing acreages 
and production, we would let the support price do a part of the 
adjusting function by dropping the support price gradually as supply 
rises. And then you will get shifts into, let us say, grass and livestock 
production in the Southeast and dairy production and things of 
that sort. 

Senator Russert. We have never, though, had a 90 percent of 
parity guaranty that was not firmly fixed to a control of production 
program. 

Mr. Kune. That is right. 

Senator Russe... In other words, we have never had a law which 
did not make the benefits under the 90-percent-of-parity provisions 
dependent upon compliance with the orders or the regulations of the 
Department, and, indeed, on the vote of two-thirds of the farmers 
producing that specific commodity. And that is the reason why | 
cannot understand this idea of excess profits on 90 percent of what 
a man ought to get. 

lf it was 110 percent of what he ought to get, I could understand 
it, but when it is based on 90 percent of what he is entitled to as a 
fair price, I do not understand your argument about the excess profits. 

Mr. Kurne. Well, now, I did not use that term. 


NEW DEFINITION OF PARITY 


Senator RusseLit. You did not. You did use “profit-guarantee 
program.”’ And I do not see how you are going to guarantee him a 
profit if you just guarantee him 90 percent of what is a fair price. 

Mr. Kune. Well, of course, fair price is hard to arrive at. The 
new definition of parity, 10-year moving average, tries to approach 
the same problem in the relative income you get from using machinery 
and land and labor for one commodity as against another commodity. 
And the changes in demand and the changes in uses, in industrial 
uses of particular commodities, which may change its value to society, 
and so on. If you had a fixed thing and it goes along for 30 years 
obviously you get completely out of line with advancement whic i 
takes place and which umproves the use of a particular commodity 
as against other commodities. 

Now, the same thing applies—and we have accepted your philos- 
ophy, or you have accepted ours, whichever it may be, or we happen 
to agree, as the case may be—with regard to a support program. The 
difference is far less than it seems to be on the surface. We are 
willing to use an additional factor here, rather than yan guaranteeing 
90 percent and using controls and letting the 10-year moving average 
atch up with these changes as the parity drops on a rhe n< ‘ommodity 
ecause its value was less to society with less demand for it. 

We add the proposition that, as the supply increases, there is obvious 
vidence that people are not producing as much of something else 
as they might produce because they are using their resources to 
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produce the commodity in excess supply, and therefore we let th 
support price on this one drop gradually, so that that will help to 
influence producers to change their decisions and produce something 
else for which there is a better demand. 

Senator ELuenperR. And in the hope that they will plant less of th: 
crop that is in abundance. 

Mr. Kune. It makes it easier to administer the crop-control pro- 
gram, because you do not have all the forces trying to circumvent 
the regulations. You cooperate with the crop-c ontrol program in 
that situation. 

Senator Russe.u. It is pretty hard to bust a fellow, bankrupt him 
to get him in ime. It seems to me a little better to do it by reducing 
his acreage and giving him a marketing quota than by putting him 
into bankruptcy. 

Mr. Kune. | can assure you of one thing, that the America: 
Farm Bureau Federation has a million and a half farmers paid up 
in it. Some people say they are rich farmers. An examination of 
the membership rolls won’t support this position. There are al! 
kinds of farmers. And you can be sure that we are not making pro- 
posals which, in our best judgment, bankrupt us. We are trying 
to make them so that they can get the most profitable agriculture 

Senator Russeiy. I did not mean to infer that, of course. | 
know that you do not. But some of us who think that they might bx 
put out of business at 60 or 65 percent of parity happen to feel that 
that might be the effect of a too drastic reduction in your support 
program. 

Senator ELLeENpDER. But you have this example in your Cotton 
Belt where I live. Where we planted potatoes, although we did not 
have a potato support program in my section, when we had a great big 
crop and everybody lost, or did not make so much, you could heat 
them around the street corners saying, “Next year I am going to cut 
my planting to 50 percent,” or that they were going to cut it down to 
this, that, and the other. But instead of doing that, they watched 
the other fellow, and if they saw the other fellow cut down, they 
increased, in order to make a big crop. It is the same thing with 
cotton. 

As I remember, I think you testified before the committee for the 
Farm Bureau back in 1938 or whenever we had this problem up 

Senator Russeuu. In 1948? 

Senator ELLENDER. No; when it was first up, in 1938, when I mad: 
a tour of the country. 

You were there, Mr. Kline. In Springfield, was it? 

Mr. Kurne. In Des Moines. 

Senator ELLENDER. You, as I remember, were opposed to the 
farmers deciding to make the cut. And you advocated, which you 
are now suggesting, that support prices be given on a certain amount, 
but that by decreasing that support price, you hoped that the farmer 
would decrease his plantings the following year. Is not that the 
same thing you are advocating now? 

Mr. Kune. I would have to go back and check the reeord to be 
sure; 1938 is a long time ago. 

Senator ELLENDER. That was the line of difference that the wheat 
growers and the corn growers had with the cotton growers. 
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We were willing to let the matter be submitted to the farmers 
and let the farmers vote to cut their acreage. 

Senator Youne. Mr. Kline, how would that kind of a program 
have worked in the thirties, when everything that I produced or 
anyone else produced was selling from 50 to 70 percent of parity 
or less and there were surpluses of every commodity. Under the 
type of a farm program you advocate the support level would have 
been at the lowest possible level which could be provided under a 
flexible price-support program. A farmer could not possibly exist 
with such prices. He would just have to go out of business com- 
pletely. He could not shift to anything else. 

I remember, Mr. Kline, that I got into politics originally largely 
as a result of arguing with traveling men and others who came through 
North Dakota in those times. They said then the trouble with the 
farmers was that they ought to diversify. They said, ‘‘ You should 
be raising something else.’”’ Well, the price of everything we pro- 
duced was probably 50 or 60 percent of parity, and there were sur- 
pluses of everything. 

Mr. Kune. Well, the farmer’s total income is dependent on what 
the rest of the people pay for farmers’ products. If we go back, let 
us say, to 1932, or the early thirties, the whole economy was in the 
doldrums and agriculture was in it likewise. It is an inevitability 
in such conditions. It is quite impossible to set a group like agri- 
culture, which is a very small proportion of our population, upon a 
pedestal, when others are not. 

Second, there is a very considerable difference between the con- 
suming units in this country now and in the middle thirties, for in- 
stance. We have had a very rapid increase in population, with little 
change in acres under cultivation. We have a considerable difference 
there. 

Third, the farmers’ net income is dependent upon the price times 
the volume of production, and it is very easy to cut production on a 
farm and take the land out of production and get a relatively high 
price and go broke. You know about that, too. Interest, taxes, 
depreciation on machinery, and a certain amount of labor in har- 
vesting, and one thing and another are costs which must be met. 
These expenses can eat you up in agriculture. 

There is, in this whole philosophy, another item which comes into 
our consideration, which has not been mentioned here at all. It is 
the relationship between the prices of commodities which are under 
supports and controls and the prices of the vast amount of commod- 
ities which make up a considerable proportion of agricultural income 
that are not under supports and controls. 

So far as these supported prices are concerned, the lowest you can 
now get is to 75 percent of parity. It is very different than it was 
in the middle thirties. 

And still there are a great many commodities that are completely 
out from under. 

Now, a lot of these commodities are such that it is extraordinarily 
difficult to administer a program. It would be very much to the ad- 
vantage of agriculture if we can make the necessary shifts in these 
commodities. We should do everything possible to increase under- 
tanding in nutrition, and so forth, so that when cotton gets bad, cot- 
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ton land, especially in the Southeast, can be put into a really good 
grass program with livestock, and start improving diets, in this area. 
People have demand for it. It goes along with industrialization in 
the area and with new capital and new investment, everybody’s pros- 
perity can rise; whereas, if in order to maintain a specified price which 
we would presume to be a profitable price, a man with a small acreage, 
say, 25 acres of farm land, gets down to a place under controls w here 
he can only farm 15, he is in a very bad situation, even though he has 
what looks like a relatively good price. And, furthermore, you 
terrific pressure against this farmer in the program to prohibit his 
use of the 10 acres for anything, because if he planted other crops or 
raised livestock on these acres then he would be competing with the 
people out there that do not have any program. They say, ‘Well, we 
do not have the 75-percent guaranty that these fellows have. Wh; 
should they be able to take their 75 percent guaranty on their 15 
acres, take their 10 acres out and compete with us, when we are al- 
ready struggling pretty hard to make a living?” 

So this position again is a compromise position based on the desire 
to keep the market in business, as a factor which operates most of the 
time, but still having a floor price, a protective proposition. Let us 
assume that the Russians really decided to disarm. I know that is a 
pretty big assumption, but suppose they did. Then our situation 
would be one where we faced surpluses immediately. We have been 
preparing for a different situation. We have stuck our necks clear out 
to increase production, saying to farmers, ‘‘We need this farm produc- 
tion. Use your resources, w vork hard, and get everything produced 
that you possibly can.” In this situation, you have the background 
here of the farm program itself, which says s to the farmer, “If you get 
high production you are just not going to go through the floor. on this 
thing. We are going to stand back of you with certain minimum 
guaranteed prices.” 

Senator Youne. A while ago you said that we almost reached a 
condition of administered prices in agriculure. Is it not quite true 
that presently almost everything a farmer has to buy has its price 
based to a large extent under a type of administered price program’ 
I think that is true of most machinery manufacturers. I think it is 
true of almost all of the big manufacturers, and the oil companies, too 
If one of them raises the price they all raise them, clear across the 
board. This constitutes a sort of an administered price program. As 
to labor, on the other side, the price that labor receives has a lot to 
do with the price of the things that a farmer has to buy. 

It seems to me that labor is so well organized now that they can 
just about demand and get what they want. 

How is the farmer going to exist in between two highly organized 
groups of that kind, one selling under an administered price program, 
organized labor getting about what they want, and the farmer oper- 
ating on a free economy with practically no guaranties. 

Mr. Kune. Well, of course, first, 1 would comment that you have 
taken a condition contrary to fact, because the farmer does not operate 
under a condition of practically no guaranties. 

Certainly the farmer has some ‘thing which is roughly comparable 
to minimum wages, except that it is somewhat higher, especially in 
the basic commodities. 

Senator Youna. Well, if we had 62- to 90-percent supports, and 
you got down to a 70-percent support in wheat, the farmer would 
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surely go broke. He could not stay in business on the 70-percent 
support price. I admit a very few of them could, of course. 

Mr. Kurne. Let me follow your argument a little further. If you 
assume now that monopoly prices obtain in industry and that labor is 
in a position of monopoly, and can dictate wages and costs, making 
that assumption, nationalization is inevitable. I don’t agree to the 
assumption. 

I think there is extraordinary freedom in the American economy 
yet. I believe in collective bargaining. I am not prepared to let the 
Government step in, decide wage disputes, determine what they are 
going to be. I think this is the wrong approach. I think it is the 
beginning of the end of the American way if we go that route. And 
| think this applies to agriculture: If you guarantee high and profitable 
prices, you must distribute the right to produce by Government. 

Now, if we distribute the nght to produce at a high and profitable 
price 

Senator YounG. You would not say a price equal to 90 percent of 
parity would be a high and profitable price, would you? 

Mr. Kune. Well, this parity definition becomes a little difficult. 
Let us sav we guarantee a 90 percent parity on corn but we have 
no guaranty on livestock 

The first thing vou know, corn becomes more profitable than 
livestock. Then you get into a situation where times become very 
dificult. That is exactly what we do not want, because the corn does 
not get used. People do not get meat 

Senator Youna. | admit there is a little bit different problem in 
corn, where 90 percent or better of the*total production is fed. That 
probably is different than with wheat, cotton, and many other basic 
commodities. 

Mr. Kune. Well, wheat, cotton, tobacco. But then I do not know 
the percentage exactly, but what percent of agricultural income is in 
livestock? I expect half of it is. 

Mr. Haui. Forty percent to half in the United States 

\ir. Kune. So vou get this interplay between commodities. 

I will come back to the basic thing you suggested, and that is that 
prices on basic commodities are controlled and wages are controlled. 
There isn’t any doubt but what there are elements of rigidity in 
prices in industry. We would agree with that. But there is still 
quite a lot of competition in industry, and, furthermore, industry 
has a higher break-even point than they have had for a long time. 
They don’t want to lose money any more than anybody else. So 
there is pressure on industry to keep producing. There is pressure 
on labor, likewise. Labor comes in with their bargaining power to 
a plant, we will say, that makes agricultural machinery. But the 
plant has to sell the farmer the machinery. 

Senator Youna. But there is not much competition in the auto- 
mobile industry, when the biggest concern of all, General Motors, 
could make nearly a billion dollars net profit last year. Certainly, 
the competitive system is not working very good. Otherwise, they 
would not accumulate that big a profit. 

Mr. Kurne. Well, I would have to study the profits of General 
Motors to comment on it. But if we can’t make private profits, 
then you are going to have difficulty to increase the capital. And 
capital, in this country, has to increase very rapidly, per worker, if 
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we keep up our cheap production. And it has to be done in ag: 
culture likewise. 

There are extraordinary expansions being made in private capits 
It is still true that a vast number of these things, some you mentione: 
like gasoline and oil, are far cheaper in this country than any oth: 
country in the world, largely because of the economy in productio; 
You still pay. You pay the industry, the labor, the stockholders 
and you still have by far the cheapest gas. I am just not prepared | 
trade off a system which has that kind of results, I am perfect}, 
willing to work to improve on it. It was with that in mind that ther 
evolved in the Farm Bureau, which was one of the places where this 
idea came from, the program of certain minimum support prices fo: 
agriculture. 

And in the period you were speaking about in the thirties, the min 
mum level, in price supports, was very much lower than it is now. So 
we have accepted gradually the philosophy that there was more contro 
in industry and therefore minimum supports had to be higher. Bu: 
we have still supported, and the Congress likewise has supported, 
the Agricultural Acts of 1948 and 1949, considerable flexibility in th. 
application of price supports and acreage controls, 

Senator WHerry. Let me ask a question, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russe... Certainly, Senator. 


OPERATIONS OF PRICE SUPPORT PROGRAM 


Senator Wuerry. Getting back to this profitable price support, as 
I understand it, you are oppesing that, because you feel that ther 
should be flexibility in the support price, I suppose for security rathe: 
than incentive, as an additional force which would prevent ove: 
production, instead of using the drastic limitation of acres and quotas; 
is that correct? 

Mr. Kune. They assist the acreage control program. 

Senator WHerry. That is what | mean, That is your point, is | 
not, that instead of running into increased production here, let us 
say vou had 110 percent of parity and a terrific storehouse of products 
There would be no end of that. And that is what the ultimate resu! 
would be, I suppose, in cotton, corn, or anything else, You store it 
W igo a high price. You would have to oppose strict acreage controls 
or quotas, and your idea is to eliminate that rather than to be so 
ac Eh as to drop them in 1 year; that you would help alleviate that 
situation by dropping your support price. Is that true? 

Mr. Kune. I think I could just answer “Yes” to that, as to th 
background philosophy. 

Senator WHerry. Let us take corn, which today has a suppor' 
price of 90 percent of parity, we will say. Is that the support pric 

Senator Russexw. It is 90 percent in the commercial support areas 
and 75 percent outside. 

Senator Wuerry. If the supply were so tremendous that thi 
Secretary of Agriculture, who, I suppose, would determine thos 
conditions, if your plan is acceptable, might announce a support priv 
10 cents a bushel less on the next vear’s crop; would that be it? 

Mr. Kune. He can announce it higher than the schedule in th: 
law, but he may not announce it lower. 

The schedule it the law provides that with a certain percent o! 
normal, the support price shall be so-and-so. 
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Now, it also provides that in case there is necessity for the produc- 
tion he may increase the support level. 

Senator WHerry. I am not talking about increases. I am talking 
about how you are going to work this thing on a practical basis. 
Who determines this need? Who sets.the conditions? When do you 
announce that support price, so that you are not going to have an 
overproduction of corn? 

Mr. Kutne. The law sets forth the specific formula, but subject to 
he discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture, it may be set higher, up 
to 90 percent, and higher in certain emergencies. 

Senator Wuerry. Let us say you are the Secretary of Agriculture 
and you decided to announce it at 80 percent instead of 90 percent the 
next year, to help and not put in your acreage controls, or any further 
acreage restrictions. When would you make that announcement? 

Mr. Kune. | think the law provides for the announcement of the 
level of price supports for field crops in advance of the planting season 
It has to be made in time so that planting arrangements can be 
consistently put into effect 

Senator WuHerry. You would announce it, then. Now, then, if 
you do that for that vear, what assurance have you got that machinery 
will come down? 

Mr. Kune. None 

Senator Wuerry. Then, getting back to Milt Young’s question, 
if you have a flexible price for agriculture but more or less of a set 
price on machinery, how can you get a free price if vou drop your 
support price of agriculture and do not use the parity formula? 

Mr. Kune. Well, you have not got a free price. The system in the 
United States is not completely free. It has a great many regulations 
of many sorts under which it operates. 

Senator WHerry. | understand that, but regardless of those 
conditions, I do not quite understand yet what vou mean by that free 
market—that free price [ think the chairman asked a question that 
| would like to have vou elucidate on further. 

You say a fair price is 90 percent of parity. Or a fair price would 
be a 100 percent of parity, but under the old 90 percent support 
price, how can you drop that support price further and impose the 
parity rule—put it that way—for a support price? 

Mr. Kuiine. Well, as to parity, if you assume now that parity is a 
price below which no farmer should have to sell any agricultural 
commodity, then you get a rigid sort of system. It is not our feeling 
that this is an appropriate way to develop agriculture, to get higher 
standards of living in agriculture, because if you do this, the Govern- 
ment has got to distribute the right to produce. It goes in the direc- 
tion of per capita distribution of the right to produce just as sure as [ 
sit here. This is not the American way. This is the other way. 

Senator WuHerry. | understand that perfectly. That still does not 
answer my question, however. 

! am talking about the very practical matter of putting this thing 
into effect. You have corn at 80 percent of what it was at 90 percent 
of parity, we will sav. What assurance have you got that if you put 
that support price on agricultural products, other prices are going to 
come down? There has got to be a relationship there where the 
things the farmer produces and sells are profitable enough so that he 
can buy the things he has to buy. 
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Mr. Kuve. You have no assurance, but you do have a lot of 
inevitable economic factors that come into operation. If corn was 
say, 80 percent of parity, and if this proved to be an unsatisfacto) 
price, and if there was not something that the farmer did with this 
corn which got him more than 80 percent of parity in spite of th, 
fact that that was the support price—in other words, feeding it to 
cattle, feeding it to hogs, and so forth—if there were not those things 
then the farmer is going to buy less machinery. 

Senator WuHerry. He has to buy a certain amount of machiner 

Mr. Kune. Yes, but he is not going to go out and buy that new 
tractor. He will wait until next vear. What is going to happen is 
that these machinery companies are going to get less machinery sold 
so the labor in machinery plants are going to have less employme: 
and there is real pressure. And there is a certain amount of compet 
tion involved. First thing you know, farm machinery manufacturers 
decide they either are going to have to get these prices down, or els: 
there is an increasing demand, and you sell corn in the market for 90 
percent of parity 

Senator Wuerry. But that is the way it works. If you drop vo 
support price, the farmer will not have the money; therefore, the ma 
chinery will not be in demand, and therefore the price goes off. Is tha: 
the theory? 

Mr. Kuve. Well, it is the theory. But you are taking an assump 
tion here which is not necessarily true. 

Senator Wrerry. No, | am not assuming anything. I have a lo 
of sympathy for this idea of farmers changing from one crop to anoth 
depending upon the production. 

Before support prices were ever heard of, certainly we did that 
corn was overproduced, and was unprofitable, we would shift to som 
thing else. But you do get into some difficult periods. Milt Youn 
has just mentioned that apparently everything you shift to during 
some periods is not profitable. 

Mr. Kune. It seems to me you are assuming a situation whe: 
demand is going to be low, where unemployment is low, where th 
payrolls are low. In this situation, the real pressure comes on hig! 
quality foods—that is, fruits, vegetables, meats. And you have thie: 
a segment over here in this whole area which is far less well protecte: 
than those basic commodities already under the act are protected 

Senator Wuerry. Let me ask you this question. Say that the wa 
which you mentioned a while ago would be over. Say vou get a tru 
and everything is over with. You have the highest acreage of con 
I mean the crop report indicates you have the highest production o! 
corn and of wheat that we have had. I guess it is going to b 
record peak in wheat. I do not know about corn. I understand 
is high. 

Senator ELLenper. It is very high. 

Senator Wuerry. Now, what is going to happen to those prices 

Mr. Kutne. They are going to hit the support levels. 

Senator Wuerry. What would you do without the support leve! 

Mr. Kune. Well, a great many of them are not under supports 
as vou know. 

Senator WHerry. But what would vou do with those that 
under supports today? 
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Take corn. What would happen in corn, with this huge crop on 
hand, where we are going to have another corn crop, and the world 
situation in not requiring the grain we have had? 

Mr. Kune. You could go to the top support level. 

Senator WaHerry. What would you do if you did not have a support 
price? 

Mr. Kure. If you did not have a support price, you could go to 
whatever price the market went to. But the question does not relate 
to the present status for we have a mandatory support program on the 
crop used in your illustration. 

Senator WHerry. You would have some support, I understand 
that. It would at least go to 80 percent; would it not? 

Now, do you think everything else would reflect that decrease in 
prices? 

Mr. Kune. It would go down to 75 percent in the case of corn, 
and I suspect that is about $1.44. hen the farmer would make a 
good many adjustments on his own. We might have acreage allot- 
ments in corn. The next year, if the outlook was as bad as you 
pictured it 

Senator Wuerry. It can be that bad. It has happened, and it 
could happen again 

Mr. Kune. That we would not like to do. The law provides 
ior 

Senator Wuerry. What about this importation of agricultural 
products? Does that have any effect on your local situation? Let 
us take potatoes. 

Senator YounG. Oats is a better example now. Heavy importa- 
tion of Canadian oats has forced the price down about 60 percent of 
parity 

Senator WHERR\ Why should we be doing this thine for the 
farmers of this country when we are not doing it for those that import 
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those prices? 

Mir. Kins Do you mean to suggest that we ought to be aoing 
le same for people who import? 

Senator Wuerry. I| certainly do not, but I do not think you should 
penalize your own farmers for the benefit of others and let the tax- 
payer pay the money. Right now, foreign farmers are getting the 
benefit of a support price 

Mr. Kune. Well, follow that a little further In the case of oats, 
they are shipping them im her 

Senator WHerry. What | am talking about is this: Why should 
ve adopt a flexible support price in this country and reduce the 
farmers’ profit here, when by reciprocal trade agrements we permit 
that market to be the farmers’ market of a foreign country? 

Mr. Kune. Of course, we supported section 22, which covers this 
point specifically. 

Senator Wuerry. Well, we have not got it sewed up vet, I will 

ll you that, not by a long shot. Now, that is being done right 
today 

Senator Russe.u. Gentlemen, this is tremendously interesting, but 

does deal more with legislative matters than it does with the items 
of appropriation. 

Senator WHerry. Well, I beg the chairman’s pardon if I have taken 
too much time. 
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Senator Russetyt. No, you have asked fewer questions than a: 
member of the committee including the chairman. 

Senator WuHerry. I want to ask one more question. 

Senator RussetLt. You may ask all the questions you care 
Senator. I did not mean to cut you off. 

Senator Wuerry. Because I have great admiration for Allan Klin. 
I think he has good arguments for his theories, whether you ag: 
with them or not. I think he is an important witness, and I « 
tainly agree with him in his efforts to try to protect our Ameri 
economy. I really do. But I am trying to get his arguments, his 
ideas, about this flexible support price thing. 

Now, I would like to ask you this question very frankly: Are vou 
favor of roll-backs in meat? 

Mr. Kurne. No, but that is easy compared with the real issu 
We think section 4 ought to be out. 

Senator Wuerry. Now, on what theory? 

Mr. Kirne. When we substitute a political determination in thy 
area of price, we simply eliminate all the automatic functions of pric: 
in the American economy, and the extraordinary productiveness of tly 
American economy depends upon that proposition, and without it w: 
are kidding ourselves. 

Second, such a program of Government ceiling prices is a subterfug: 
back of which it is comfortable to inflate, and I am against inflation 
because I think it is the great threat to the domestic economy. 


DECREASED MEAT PRODUCTION UNDER PRICE ROLL-BACKS 


Senator WHerry. Let me ask you this additional question, then 
I said I would ask just one question, but inasmuch as you have give: 


that answer, let me ask: Do you feel that the roll-back has decrease 
the production of meat? 

Mr. Kurne. There isn’t any question but what the roll-back has 
decreased the production of meat. I can give you a specific examp|: 
Senator Wuerry. That is what I want. Because that is importa 

Mr. Kune. This happens to be personal, and it is not very import 
ant. But it is the kind of thing that happens. 

We have our old farm, our old homestead farm, near Sioux Ci! 
lowa, a bottomland farm of 180 acres, and we had 44 head of catth 
The tenant does the business up there. It is a 50-50 arrangement 
We had written back and forth and agreed that we would sell thes 
cattle about the Ist of July or along during July in bis diseretio 
There came all this discussion about roll-backs, and one thing ar 
another. Just a week before the roll-back, I got a letter with a che 
for the cattle. He had sold. He had decided the thing to do was | 
sel] the eattle These cattle were butchered. They had some fles 
on them, but they would have been quite a lot heavier later on, it is 
fairly obvious. In the same letter, he said, “With this alfalfa at 
brome fTASS pasture about 4 inches high, Wwe oucht to put some ca 
on it. [am afraid to buy them. What do you suggest?” Then | 
said, ““We still have 2.000 bushels of corn left. What shall I do w 
the corn?” 

[ wrote back to him and said, ‘You had better just use your judy 
ment about buying these cattle. You are close to it and close to | 
fellows over in the vards. Make up your own mind.” 
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He hasn’t bought any cattle. This farm isn’t producing the beef. 
If these cattle had gone to market later, this pasture would have been 
making some beef. It isn’t making anv beef. 

Senator Ture. May I just interject this brief comment? What 
Mr. Kline has stated is an example of what happened in Minnesota. 
| could name specifically four men in my community that did exactly 
what Mr. Kline has stated his tenant did. And that was true all 
over the feeding area. I am sorry for the interruption. 

Senator WHerry. | am awfully sorry, Mr. Chairman, that I have 
to ask another question, but I am very much interested in what is 
going to happen in this control thing on livestock. It is a very vital 
food supply of this country. 

If the second and third roll-backs are eliminated, and what has 
already been done stays in effect as far as the prices are concerned 
on meat, will there be more cattle fed and more meat produced than 
if they were imposed—the second and third roll-backs? 

Let me state it again if I did not state it clearly. Or will some- 
thing else be necessary, and will you have to throw them all out, to 
get the production you were talking about? 

Mr. Kune. Just take them in general. Any time that you have 
an incentive price and you think that the price is going to be about 
so-and-so, you get production on the basis of that. If you know the 
price is going to get lower, you get less production. It is just as 
simple as that. 

Senator Wuerry. That is not quite the question. There have been 
several statements made around here that if the first roll-back stays 
in but the second and third are not imposed, it might be rather satis- 
factory to the cattle people, the producer, and the feeder. What I 
am asking is, If they are not imposed, will you get the cattle pro- 
duction that we are talking about, or is it necessary to wipe out all 
price controls on meat, in order to get this production that you are 
talking about? 

Mr. Kuine. Well, of course, we have not argued on these amend- 
ments, because we have said, ‘The thing to do is to strike out title 
lV.” So I have not made an analysis on this particular proposition. 
It takes into consideration the relative value or the relative profits 
which may be received by using feeds for various kinds of livestock, 
and it takes into consideration an estimate on the part of the feeder 
or producer of what demand is going to be. 


There are a lot of factors involved. And currently pork, for in- 
stance, which I happen to produce, is very much cheaper than beef. 
The consumer is not hurt on meat. It takes less hours to buy a 


pound of meat than it did before. I saw where some Congressman 
was in a food store, and he had clerked all morning and We didn’t sell 


any meat. Now, | know this is a prejudiced story. If you were not 
selling beef, beef would go down very fast. Beef is a perishable pro- 
duct. Somebody is buying these steaks. That is what makes the 
rice for them. They are buying them against pork, which is re- 


itively cheap, and quite nutritious, | would insist. We think if vou 
ally want to make this production machine in America work, you 
should use the American way, which lets the cattle feeder judge what 
emand is going to be and use his resources to try to make money. 
He is used to taking chances. What he objects to is letting the 
Government step in with an additional proposition that he has to 
deal with, and never quite knows what to do, 
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Also, there are all the implications involved with regard to bla 
markets and subsidies and the irritations and difficulties arising fro 
regulations and new regulations, all of which apply to this question 
you raised. 

Senator Russeuv. | will then violate my own admonition by saying 
that since you have mentioned subsidies, Mr. Kline, | am afraid that 
if we did suspend these price supports, it would eventuate in subsidi: 
If you had overproduction and your prices were to drop, then when 
they started up again, there would be the most terrific howl for sub 
sidies that you have ever seen. 

I sat here at this table and saw the Appropriations Committ; 
appropriate nearly $900 million subsidies on milk in World War || 
when there was not the slightest sense on earth of having those su! 
sidies, when a fraction of a cent on a unit would have covered thy 
subsidies, and with the wages people were drawing at that time the 
were amply able to pay that slight increase. If you take away vou 
support program and get these prices down, and then they start to 
rise, you will have a clamor for subsidies here that will be very diffi 
cult to resist. And for my part, I fear a subsidy on farm products 
direct subsidy, more than I do any other device that you could sug 
gest. | will take your controls, | will take your supports, I will tak 
any other device, before I will see another subsidy applied directly to 
farm production. 

You had already passed over page 7, I believe, where you said that 
$30 million in the administrative expenses of the Department o| 
Agriculture as a minimum goal could be achieved. I was a little 
concerned about where you are going to get this $30 million of ad- 
ministrative expenses. Did you have a breakdown of that? 

Mr. Hauti. May I say that that is already substantially accom- 
plishes in the House bill. 


COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 


On Commodity Credit Corporation administrative expenses tly 
funds last year were $19,100,000. I think you will find that in th 
report. 

Senator Russeiyi. | am familiar with that. 

Mr. Hau. $15 millon is the figure this year. This is a decreas 
of $4.1 million. 

Administrative expenses of the agricultural production program 
were reduced from $29,985,000 to $8,300,000, a reduction of $2! 
million. There is $25.6 million in the sum of reductions in adminis 
trative expenses of the Commodity Credit Corporation and agri- 
cultural production programs. 

Senator Russeiyi. Reduction? 

Mr. Hauy. Reduction; ves. 

Senator ELLENDER. That is not administrative expense. 

Mr. Haui. That is administrative expense of those programs. 
That is what our people are talking about. 

Senator Russe.yt. You mean ineluding the payments? 

Mr. Haui. No; not including the payments. The payments we 
reduce $135 million, below the $285 million of last year. 

Senator Russe.u. I am familiar with all those reductions except 
that $26 million. 
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Mr. Hauu. That is the sum; $25.6 million is the sum of the reduc- 
tion in administrative expenses of Commodity Credit Corporation 
and the agricultural production programs; administrative expenses. 

Senator Russeiut. You mean including the general reduction in the 
total fund? 

Mr. Hauu. That is right 

Senator Russeiyt. That does come out of payments to farmers; 
does it not? 

Mr. Hauu. No. No; those are the administrative expenses of the 
marketing quotas and acreage allotments and the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. 

Senator Russetu. Oh, yes. That came in in two items—one for 
the production and the other for the reduction due to the abandon- 
ment of the acreage allotments. 

Mr. Hauu. Due to the fact that we have tobacco and peanut pro- 
grams this year; other crops have no allotment or quota programs. 

Senator Russeuu. | did not know that had been set up. 


FEDERAL CROP INSURANCE PROGRAM 


Mr. Kune. I have already stated our attitude with regard to agri- 
cultural research. | may as well read this portion with respect to 
crop insurance. It is very short. [Reading:] 

It is the position of the American Farm Bureau Federation to favor a gradual 
expansion of the Federal crop-insurance program on a sound actuarial basis 
with the recommendation that premiums charged include administrative costs 
ther than those which are properly chargeable to research and experimentation 

\t the present time premiums charged by the Corporation cover losses only, 
with the administrative expenses being borne entirely by appropriations 


\ program founded on a sound actuarial basis with an appropriate allowances 
administrative costs is essential to the sound development of this insurane 
program 
We recommend that this agenev be required to cover administrative costs 
ts premiums, allowing a 2-year period for full accomplishment of the adjustm 
at is necessary in pren m rates 
rhis principle offers the opportunity for a substantial savings in approp 


Senator Youna. Did the House do anything on that? 

Senator RusseLit. No; they made an appropriation, as has been 
done im prior years 

Mr. Kurve. This position has been the American position for 
several years. We think that crop insurance must be on an actuarial 
basis, but that as it expands there is legitimately an experimental 
period. On the other hand we have, for instance, in my own State, 
the situation where farmers have gotten together and have a hail 
insurance company of their own, for instance. They could not 
ts admuin- 


possibly operate against a Government company that has 1 
istrative costs paid out of appropriations. They can operate, they 
are confident, cheaper than the Government can operate the insur- 
ance—all items of expense considered. 

Now, they don’t object to Government insurance, and they are not 
inwilling to have it expanded, but they think that Government 
nsurance ought logically to include the necessary costs of admuinistra- 
tion and overhead the same as any other kind of business. There 
sno reason why they should come in and operate without charging 


the necessary administrative costs to the insurance. 
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Senator Russevu. Well, I go along with you on that after you ¢ 
the program on other than an experimental basis. But you ha 
got it now on most of your commodities where you just have a few 
selected counties and where this insurance program can apply. An 
until you get it really on a national basis, I do not think the progra 
could bear the cost of all this experimental work. I think tha: 
eventually that is very desirable, to put it on a wholly self-sustaini: 
basis. 

Mr. Kurne. Some of these have been in operation quite a whi); 
We think the time has come when there has to be some real work to 
find out what these administrative costs are. Otherwise you 
the thing imbedded and traditional, and it is very difficult to chan 
over to a sound actuarial basis. We think the objective ought to | 
clear, and we ought to work to that objective. 

Senator Russety. As a matter of fact, wheat is the only co: 
modity that is covered all over the country, is it not, where vou ca: 
buy an insurance policy’ anywhere? 

Mr. Kurne. Mostly it is experimental. There were three counties 
in lowa in corn, | think, last vear 

Senator Russe... Two in cotton in my State, I think. 

Senator Youne. Thev have this all-crop coverage in a few counties 
scattered throughout the United States, too. 

Mr. Kure. All-crop and all-hazard. But again we think there ha 
to be some real effort to do the necessary background work as we ¢ 
along with this. Otherwise, we will not have the basis for getting o1 


an actuarial basis. 
Senator Russet.t. We had a pretty sad experience when we tri 
to apply it all over at one time without any experience, Mr. Klin: 


We lost so much money that the Congress did do away with the pro 
gram fora while. We had to write a new program. 

Mr. Kune. Of course, we have a lot of farmers who think thé 
can handle this kind of insurance themselves better than the Gover 
ment can handle it. If they think that way, it is a good idea for the 
to try It is a good old American tradition. 

Senator Russeuy. It is a good idea. I would not imagine that a: 
farmer would take the insurance, but 

Mr. Kune. They want to see the Government as soon as pos 
get in a position where they charge the actual cost of operat 
which is now being covered by the appropriation. 


RURAL TELEPHONE PROGRAM 


We have suggested an increase from 9 to 19 million dollars here 
the rural telephone appropriation. Where telephones can be put 
they certainly are a great addition to the efhiciency of the farm 
Of course, we do not expect to suggest that the REA make loa: 
that are not sound. We expect them to use the same criteria the) 
have used before to insure that thev are sound loans. 

Senator Russe.ty. You have quite a problem of critical material 

Mr. Kuine. Well, that will have to be taken into consideration 
any such program. 

Senator Youna. Mr. Kline, what would be wrong with allowin 
the rural telephone program to share the same funds as REA? Do 
vou think there would be any abuse of the program if that were don 
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Mr. Kune. They are quite different. This is one of the reasons. 
Telephones come out of farm homes a lot easier than rural electricity. 
If you get electricity in, you get some motors, you get a pump or 
something, and you do not cut off the juice. If the investment is in 
a telephone, and if the people have been used to getting along without 
a telephone, and the expense is a little high, they cut off the phone, 
and the investment in the line is not sound any more. 

Senator Youna. | think you misunderstood me. I meant to use 
he funds appropriated for REA also for the rural telephone problem. 

Mr. Kurne. You mean instead of making a specific appropriation 
for the telephone? 

Senator YounG. Yes; just combining the two. 

Mr. Kune. | was not intending to be off the ee 

| think because of this situation it may be wise for the Congress, 
and we think it is wise for the Congress, to pin-point the fer to 
tions for the telephones until we get a little more experince in this area. 

Senator Russevi. There is no question about that. We must 
apply a much higher standard of credit for these telephone loans than 
o your extra loans 

e have had long vears of experience in operating rural telephones 
ind it has been one of the most hazardous businesses on earth. There 
have been more rural telephone companies that have gvone broke than 
restaurants 

Senator ELLenpER. When the matter was before our committee, 

was proposed that that be combined 

Senator Younac. | meant just the money. It probably would not 
be advisable over the long pull. But in this appropriation if we just 
ulowed so much money for REA and the rural telephone program and 

the Administr: Mi decide how much should go to REA and how 

ch to the RTA ibt if it could be abused, because I think the 
program would be limited pretty much by the amount of material 
that would be ava 

Mr. Kune. I suspect at is true also 


RES! I H ND ANIMAL DISI CONTROI 


re search and caisecase control affect hy production, we call 
| attention to the necessity for a research program and mention 
‘ewworm which h: en Ci ir a lot f trouble in the South- 
losis conti the sel limit for condemnation of 
animals is $25 for anv grade anim: 50 for a purebred 


Chat 
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We feel that the training programs for foreign agricultural leaders 
brought to this country will prove valuable assets in the future. 

We recommend that the funds of this agency be appropriated 
the budget figure. 

This is the conclusion of our formal statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russexiv. Are there any further question of Mr. Kline? 

If not, we thank you, Mr. Kline, for your appearance here and fo, 
your assistance to this committee. 

Mr. Kune. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of th 
committee. We appreciate the opportunity 

The statement of Mr. Kline is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF ALLAN B. Kurve, Presmpent, AmerRICAN Farm Burt 
FEDERATION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we appreciate this opportu 
to appear before you to present the views of the American Farm Bureau Fede: 
tion. Our organization of voluntary members is now composed of more 
1,449,000 farm families in 46 States and Puerto Rico. 

Working out the spending program of the Federal agencies is one of the 
important tasks before the Congress 

The vast expenditures which flow from the funds appropriated give ris¢ 
number of basic questions. At this time they have special significance beca 
of inflation. 

The decisions on how we meet these issues may well determine whether or 
we can preserve our free-choice system or what we have come to call our America 
wav of life. The situation calls for decisive action on questions now befors 
Congress and the executive departments. These include monetary and pul 
debt policies, actions which will meet the increase in money supply in relatior 
the supplies of good and services available, and the promotion of the most effe 
combination of the working force and the productive plant of America. Str 
Government economy is a ‘must.’ Nonessential Government expenditures n 
be eliminated.’ Pav-as-we-go taxation is imperative. The delegates to 
annual convention last December had these clearly in mind, as shown | 
following-resolution: 

Government economy.—The expanded defense program made necessar) 
he current international situation is adding many billions to our Federal bud 
\s a fundamental step to prevent this program from touching off a run 
inflation, we insist that the legislative and executive branches of the Govern: 


take the necessary action to place Federal spending on a pay-as-we-go ba 
Neither Government inefficiency nor the waste of manpower or material car 
tolerated Economy and efficiency must be achieved to minimize the add 
which a pav-as-we-go program will make necessary in our already heavy) 
burde We insist that all nonessential Federal expenditures be eli 
and that all expenditures be reduced to the minimum necessary for the nat 

terest, essential world aid, and adequate national defense No Gover 
expend re should be exempt from scrutiny by both Congress and the ad 
trat o determine whether it can be reduced or eliminated without impat 
an essential governmental functio While the nature of military opera! 

akes some waste inevitable, it is nonetheless urgent that every effort be 
to get the most out of money appropriated for defense 

“Cost ew programs should be deferred except where immediate ac 
Pace , tional defense Now. during ¢ re riod of high employvmet 
~ of manv essentia lateria < tt the time to add new services or 

\ ch car e deferred 
“MIN efense Strict economy Ww reduce the total amount tha 

! ! axes, but increased taxes will still be necessary to bala 

al bude We stand ready to support necessary increases We will 
however. that the new taxes be levied on a fair and equitable basis and that 
be consist with the objective of preventing inflation a. 5 

Peder penditur are clear an important part of this over-all pr 
We ha l phrase ‘‘pav-as-we-go.’’ This phrase really expresses a 
edged propositi We are advocating pav-as-we-go taxation and pav-as 
spending In appearing before the Wavs and Means Committee recent 


Sena Finance Committee this week, we urged increased tax: 
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We urge the Appropriations Committee, of which this subcommittee Is an im- 


portant part, to cooperate in developing a pay-as-we-go budget. This committee 
has the responsibility for paring nonessential expenditures and insisting on maxi- 
mum efficiency in spending all publie funds It is indeed a “‘mus}”’ for the Con- 
gress to join these two important functions in order to accomplish pay-as-we-go 
epending and taxation Chis offers real possibilities in meeting the issue of i 


flation control. 
| wish to stress the awareness of our membership of the importance of this ques- 
m, and particularly that language from the resolution reading 
“We insist that all nonessential Federal expenditures be eliminated; and that 
all expenditures be reduced to the minimum necessary Se ine ethene. taheenad 
oxsential world aid, and adequate national defense.”’ 
ontrol of inflation requires that a number of things be done 


1. Increased demand must be met with increased production, wherever 


~ 


possible 
2 Measures to restrain demand through credit controls must be effectively 
utilized 


3. Private saving must be encouraged 

$4. Strong appeals need to be made to encourage all citizer toward re 
straint in buving, especia bevond immediate needs 

5. The Federal Reserve Svstem must exercise its full responsib 
erning the needs of the Nation for monev and credit even thoug t be al 


nerease in interest costs to the Government, as well as to private borrowet! 


6. Government expenditures must be reduced to the minimum necessar\ 
or the nati est. essenti world aid nd dequats i na le 
eres 

7. Under present circumstances we must pay the bill with taxes 

rhe imposition of wage and price controls does not actually control inflatior 
These controls are not designed for that purpose They are only for the purpose 
submerging it In addition, thev mean wasted manpower in Government and 
production,, black markets, increased demend and depressed production, and 
oposals for subsidies lL he meke inflatior ee fortabk because people think 
e ire getting I I el nonev and their savings are becoming ess 
abi 


We now come to our recommendations on appropriations applicable throug 


all agencies of the Government 

I We urge that Congress make a 20 percent reduction in the administrative 
expenses of the activities of Government, including those in the Department of 
\gr! lture, not directly connected with the national defense 

In the present situatior we not only must cut administrative expenses, but we 

st also cut unnecessary expenditures throughout the Federal budget We 

phasize the need for the same careful serutinyv bv the Congress of the expendi 

res for national defense that Is given to the nor lefense items ; 

We are aware that a part of the Federal budget, such as interest on the publi 
lebt, is fixed, and even likely to increase, if sound monetary and fiscal policies are 

rsued There are also appropriations, s ich as some veterans’ services, old- 

e assistance, and others, on which the rate of expenditures ts determined by 


aws, which are not directly subject to control by the Appropriations Com- 


te Large expenditures for military services and national defense, are esset 
The fact is. howeve that in every field of expenditure national defense, 
eien aid, veterans’ benefits, social securitv, bealth and welfare, natural re 
rees, and so on neciuding agriculture the poss hilitv for economy through 
sreful scrutiny by the Appropriations Committees Is large 
NATIONATI /E FEN 
We realize that this « nittee is onlv dealing with the agricultural budget 
ever, we wish to urge that the Congress look closely at the whole bud 


ling defense 








The American Farm Bureau Federation ha ipported foreign-aid progran 
basis that these programs were designed to encourage maximum self-help by 
recipient countries, a! {to promote economic recovery Some eight and one 
f billion dollars has been requested by the Administration for foreign aid 

ling both military ar 1 economic We will set forth our position In more 
iil with regard to this matter before the ropriat« ymmittees of Congre 





membership or the Americal F'arn Bureau Federatior believe tha b 
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proper use of counterpart funds and local material and facilities, the d 
expenditures can be greatly reduced. We therefore urge the Congress to st 
the recommendations contained in the current AFBF resolutions in regard 
foreign-aid prégrams. We firmly believe that substantial savings can be n 
in this portion of the total budget. 


BUDGET REDUCTIONS 


1. There have been a number of estimates of budget reductions believed pos 
of attainment. Responsible leaders in the Congress have made estimat: 
potential savings ranging from $4 billion to $9 billion. The American px 
want substantial cuts made. Although we don’t have the means of determi 
precisely where these cuts should be made, we are certain that substantial sa\ 
can be made, in the Department of Agriculture, and are convinced that 
savings are possible throughout the Federal Government without impairing 
mobilization effort. We therefore urge the Congress to make a critical appr: 
of all expenditures. The American Farm Bureau Federation will support 
Congress in their efforts to make substantial savings. 

2. In this time of manpower shortage and the need for the full applicatio 
the human resources of the Nation, consideration should be given to redu 
of Federal payroll costs by reducing the annual leave and by tightening 
sick-leave privileges of all Federal personnel. 

We have briefly pointed out the importance placed by our members 
balanced Federal budget. We now wish to apply this principle to the exp 
tures made by the agency which most directly affects farmers, the United St 
Department of Agriculture. 

We believe sizable reductions in the appropriations for the United Si 
Department of Agriculture can be made without seriously reducing ess 
services of the various idvisions. The remainder of our statement will relat 
those activities in which we feel such reductions may be accomplished, or 
regard to which we have specific recommendations for budget change. 


AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION AND USE PROGRAM 
As an indication of the earnestness with which we approach the probie: 


reducing Government expenditures, we are recommending that the authoriz: 
for the 1952 agricultural conservation program be reduced from the bud 


recommendation of $285 million to $150 millior The bill approved by 
House carries an authorization of $225 million). Because of the advanced s 


of development of the 1951 program, we do not feel that commitments 
should be interfered with. We call attention to the fact that our reecommendat 
made to the Congress last year for 1951 was for a $250 million program as a 
the $285 million appropriated. 

With respect to our recommendation of $150 million for the 1952 progran 
reiterate our previous position that these funds be apportioned on the basis 


need, 
The encouragement of better farming practices which this program has fost 
has been a sound public investment. Many of these practices have been 


woven into farming operations to the extent that many farmers will follow 1 
because they are ‘“‘good business.’’ In other words, there are many insta 
in which the educational and demonstrational aspects of the program 
served their purpose. The existence of a firm demand encourages expendit 
for sound soil improvement practices. We are convinced that a wisely plan: 
and efficiently executed 1952 program, based on appropriations of $150 mi 
will serve our needs. 

We are certain that the committee will be interested in our resolutio: 
adjustment programs in the light of today’s situation. It is as follows: 

Over the vears the American Farm Bureau Federation has developed a 
range program to assure American agriculture of its proper place in the nat 
and world economies 

{mong many other features, this program provides for the use of price-sup} 
and production-adjustment measures when necessary to prevent the collaps 
agricultural prices. Details of our policy on these measures are set forth i: 
1949 resolution on ‘Adjustment Programs’, which we hereby reaffirm. 


‘The main elements of our policy on price supports and production adjustment- 


are embodied in existing law. This legislation has been wisely designed so 1 
large portions of it become inoperative as the need for action under such provis 
disappears 
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In the year ahead, the emphasis will be on increased production, and farm 
wrices will be supported by the firm demand of a mobilizing economy. Under 
such conditions, the need for price supports, acreage allotments, and marketing 
juotas On certain commodities is greatly reduced. We believe that such programs 

hould be suspended, as the law provides, and as conditions permit, but will in sist 
hat they be reactivated whenever the need for this type of program reappears 


)MINISTRATIVE EXPENSES FOR ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS AND MARKETING QUOTAS 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION PROGRAMS 


With the firm demand for agricultural commodities, which is referred to in the 
resolution, this expense can be substantially reduced. At the present time, tobacco 
d peanuts are the only crops where acreage allotments and quotas are in effect 
\ substantial saving of expenditures for these purposes should be effected this 
ar by the Secretary of Agriculturé From the standpoint of avoiding difficulties 

the future, we recommend some funds be provided for the measurement of 
itton acreage planted in 1951 

It is our recommendation that only such funds as are necessary to handle 
sisting programs be appropriated with the understanding that, if necessary, addi- 
ynal funds will be provided later by a supplemental appropriat 


YDMINISTRATIV!I EXPENSES COMMODITY CRLDIT CORPORATION 


The administrative expenses of the Commodity Credit Corporation stand o 
stantially the same footing as do the administrative expenses for acreage allot- 
nts and marketi: iota The firm demand at is expected should sub- 
tantially reduce the need for price-support programs We recommend, ther 
re that the funds for administration be held n not to exceed the $15,000,000 
ided in the House bill Here, again, the difficulty of anticinating the future 
eeds requires that, should this sum prove inadequate, the additional funds can be 
vided subsequently by a supplemental appropriatio . 
The sum of the reduction we have recommenced for the agricultural conserva- 
t | i tere irces progr if ] linistrative exp ‘ for ? e all me ~ 
irketing tas and for administrat xpenses of the Commodity Credit 
ration pr proera are well ( ( of S1o0 n ) 
\ study of these ite Lyne othe cau ith vard of director f the Ameri- 
Farm Bureau Federation to conclude that a saving of $30,000,000 in the ad- 
rative expenses of the Department of Agriculture should be the mi um 
il in this economy effort These savings, when added the reduction for the 
iltural conservation program, reflect the reduction previously indicated 
ACRICULTURAL RESEARCH 
rhe resolution of our last annual convention on the subject of research stat 
position on the value and benefits from expenditures for these purposes It 
ites 


\t no period in history have people been more conscious of the importance and 


reaching effects of lence This is perhaps true in most instances because of 
ie! tific accomplishments brought about bv war conditions In contrast, 
vever, 1s the roal of far 1 people to develop a productive agricuiture with the aid 


echnology—an agriculture than can satisfy all our needs for food and fiber at 
asonable prices and in keeping with ever-increasing living standards. Through 
earch, and its practical application, this can be done without denying full use of 
‘ ind to any yeneratior 

Agricultural research, experimentation, and application in the United States 
ve had a long and distingu shed record We may be justly proud of their 


accomplishments. Farmers owe their present position in efficient productiveness, 
arge measure, to the manv beneficial results which have been obtained through 
arch, experimentation, and education Among the major reasons for the 


cess of research programs and the adoption of their findings into our farming 
tem, has been the consistent financial support of agricultural research by the 
“tates It is a decentralized program and, for the most part, it is from resources 
thin the States that there have been developed physical plants, personnel, and 


facilities that are basic to the cooperative research in which the Federal Govern- 


‘nt has participated. With a continuation of this type of cooperative program, 
search achievements will match or surpass those of the past and will help 
evelop a permanently productive agriculture. 
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‘Under legislative enactments, research and experimental work has been go 
forward for many vears on problems of agricultural production. This work | 
helped to make it possible for the American farmer to be the most efficient ir 
world today. In more recent vears it has been possible to give greater empha 
to problems in the fields of price, marketing, distribution, utilization, new us 
and other techniques. This may well bring about a reduction in price spr 
between the producer and the consumer. It is expected also to get better qua 
products to consumers and, as a result, induce the consumption of larger quantit 
\ successful research program of this type will help make possible a permane 
productive agriculture. In times of national emergency agricultural resea: 
should be accelerated, because efficiency in production and distribution are am 
our greatest assets.”’ 

ro this we would add the great importance of carrving these benefits to 
farmers through our land-grant college experiment stations and the Extens 
Service 

We place the expenditures for these purposes under high priority, and re 
mend no reduction in research funds or in the funds for extension education be 
those sligge sted in the budget. 

\s indicated, we favor reduction of nonessential expenditures We ha 
pointed out that substantial reductions in administrative expenses can be n 
and have expressed our willingness to accept reduction in direct payment 
farmers llowever, we are convinced that research and extension educatior 
extraordinarily necessary and that these expenditures will aid materially in me: 
ing the present emergency and the long-run production goals which the farmer 
hope to attain 

In these views we intend to include those activities of the Bureau of Agri: 
tural Economics relating to economic investigations, statistics, and reportir 
Likewise, there are funds appropriated under the Research and Marketing A 
which are being matched by the States whieh are deserving of being conti: 
at tle letel of the Budget recommendations 


FEDERAL CROP INSURANCE CORPORATION 


t is the position of the American Farm Bureau Federation to favor a grad 
I f the A I I Federat to f 
expansion of the Federal crop-insurance program on a sound actuarial basis v 


the recommendation that premiums charged include administrative costs, othe: 
than those which are properly chargeable to research and experimentation 

(At the present time premiums charged by the corporation cover losses o1 
with the administrative expenses being borne entirely by appropriations 

\ program founded on a sound actuarial basis with an appropriate allowa 
tor administrative costs 1s essential to the sour d development of this mstiral 
pros ram 

We recommend that this agency be required to cover administrative costs 
its premiums, allowing a 2-year period for full accomplishment of the adjustme: 
that Is necessary In premium rates 

rhis principle offers the opportunity for a substantial savings in appropriatio: 


RURAL TELEPHONE APPROPRIATION 


Improved rural telephone service is important to efficient farm and ranch oper 
tion. We recommend that the borrowing authorization in the 1952 budget 
rural telephones be increased from $9 million to $19 million. 


RESEARCH AND DISEASE CONTROL AFFECTING PRODUCTION 


In these times attention must be given to diseases of plants and anima 
Special attention must be paid to those which are currently reducing product 
Our attention has been called to the severe damages caused by screw worm it 
Southeastern States. We recommend a research program for their effective 
trol. 


rUBERCULOSIS CONTROL IN ANIMALS 


The appropriation made to the Bureau of Animal Industry with respect 
animal-disease control and eradication carries a proviso that no payment made as 
compensation for cattle condemnation for slaughter because of tuberculosis ma 
he greater than $25 for any grade animal or $50 for any purebred animal. 

The Board of Directors of the American Farm Bureau Federation has reco! 
mended “an increase in the appropriation for tuberculosis indemnities that w 
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make it possible to increase the indemnity from the present $25 per head for grade 
animals and $50 per head for purebred animals, to $50 per head for grade ani- 
mals and $75 per head for purebred animals.’’ This request was made because 
if the greatly increased value of such animals It is believed also that the increase 

the indemnity may reduce somewhat the expense incurred in tracing such 
jisease to cattle, inasmuch as we understand that the incidence of tuberculosis 
ymong cattle has been very greatly reduced as a result of the eradication program 


MARKET NEWS SERVIC! 


fhe market-news service reports on agricultural marketing and prices are one 
the valued services supplied out of Federal and State funds We recommend 
at these devices be maintained as efficiently as possible with additions of suc! 


narkets aS appear necessary to give reasonable service 
OFFICE OF FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL RELATIONS 


lhe funds used by this agenevy are being well used in the furtherance of American 
riculttural interests in foreign countries We feel that the training programs for 
reign agricultural leaders brought to this country will prove valuable assets ir 
e future. 

We recommend that the funds of this agency be appropriated at 


ire 


FOREST SERVICE 


STATEMENTS OF PERRY H. MERRILL, STATE FORESTER, STATE 
OF VERMONT, REPRESENTING ASSOCIATION OF STATE FOR- 
ESTRY, AND JOSEPH KAYLOR, DIRECTOR, MARYLAND DE- 
PARTMENT OF FORESTS AND PARKS 


REFORESTATION AND REVEGETATION PROGRAM 


Senator Russe... Come around, Mr. Merrill. 


‘| he WwW itness is Mi Perry Hi Merrill, State forester for the State of 
Vermont He has been the head of the Association of State Forestry 
for some years, | believe. We have had Mr. Merrill with us in vears 


past 
~ We will be glad to hear you, Mr. Merrill. We understand you 
want to catch a plane 

Mr. Merrivv. Well, it is really kind of you to put us ahead here 
| have very few words, Mr.‘Chairman, to say 

You have heard these stories time and time again, and you have 
just about so much to put around, and I realize that everybody is 
hollering at vou. 

Senator Russe.ii. Not only is there a limit on the amount that is 
put out, but there has been a considerable change in attitude toward 
putting out much money 

Mr. Merrivy. That is right. Well, as you al! know, we represent 
the State Foresters In a sense, we are not speaking from a local 
standpoint but an over-all national standpomt. I think it goes with- 
out saying that the wealth comes from the soil. If we do not consider 
these resources, we are not going to have any funds to pay a lot of our 
indebtedness that we are, as a nation, incurring 

It is my feeling, and I believe the feeling of many people, that the 
possibility of a lack of these natural resources might lead at some 
time to a national disaster if we do not have them. 

We are spending from a Federal standpoint about half a million 
dollars a year for reforestation. I do not know whether it was a 
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previous Congress or the one previous to that-that appropriat. 
much more than that for reforestation and revegetation, in Gre 
and Italy. Well, it is just a question of where you want to shoo: 
your ducks, but it seems to me it is just a small pittance that we , 
putting into this problem of reforestation in this country. 

If we are going to have timber, we have got to do something abo 
it. We cannot wait too long. 

It is not only the planting that needs to be done. There are arow 
461 million acres of land in private ownership that are being deplet, 
or if not being depleted, there is a large pertion of that area tha 
being culled. They are taking out all the good timber and leay 
nothing but cull, which means 75 years before there is anything go 
growing there. 


COOPERATIVE FOREST MANAGEMENT ACT 


Through this Cooperative Forest Management Act that 
Congress passed and has made appropriations for, I feel that a 
can be done to build up this resource by giving assistance to the la: 
owners as is being done now in a small way. There are many otli 
States that have not come into the program that would come in 
if funds were available. 

In many of our States, the cut of timber is exceeding the growth 
which is not too good, and in others, as I stated, the quality timber is 
being removed faster than it is growing. I cannot give you the story 
on all the States. Probably the Forest Service has given that to vo 
I can speak more particularly of my own State, where we have 12-p|) 
wood mills working on hardwoods. 

Well, the story is this, that our stand of good quality hardwood 
pretty well gone. Our mills are going into northern Ontario to g 
what remaining hardwood there is there. They are drawing from son 
of these estates that the system of taxation in our State now Is breaking 
up, and the people are putting it on the market. 

In the Adirondacks we are pulling in from New Brunswick whiat 
there is left of the hardwoods, and in Maine. 

It is just a question of time when these mills won’t be able to co: 
tinue to operate, with the supply of timber. That is, it is quality, 
that particular. The other is the depletion of all timber. 

So, to me, there are only two ways of considering it. One is 
compulsion. And the States and the Federal Government have no! 
seen fit to go too far in compelling people to cut their timber in 
certain manner. 

But through this Cooperative Farm Forestry Act, I feel that \ 
made a great headway, and I think it needs strengthening with tly 
implementation of more funds. Instead of looking through a micro 
scope, maybe we can look through a “macroscope,” if you want to 
call it such. 

A million dollars under this program would, in a number of years 
in my opinion, rebuild and redevelop these resources. 

Those are just a few of the things that I want to take up thus 
morning along that line. 

Senator Russetit. I have always believed in the cooperative 
forestry work between the Federal Government and the States. Of 
course, the whole Nation has a stake in these resources. I believe in 
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States’ rights. But are the States making all the contribution they 
could to this program, Mr. Merrill? There has been a time when a 
million dollars was a lot of money, but now some of the States have 
increased their income a couple of times. 

Mr. Merritt. The States are putting in about double, I believe, 
what the Federal funds are on this program at the present time. 

Senator Resse.ui. That is purely through the Doxey-Norris Act 
and those cooperative acts. 

Mr. Merrity. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kaytor. Mr. Chairman, my name is Kaylor. I am not a 
member of the committee. | am not horning in, but the idea was 
that Mr. Merril! and I were to both make some remarks to the 
committee. 

Senator Russe... What do vou do, Mr. Kaylor? 

Mr. Kaytor. | am Dhirector of the Maryland Department of 
Forests and Parks. I am a comparable official to my friend Perry 
Merrill. 

Senator Russeii. Well, we will be glad to hear from you. 


STAT! ACTION ON FORESTRY PROGRAM 


Mr. Kayztor. I think my friends, Senator Thye and Senator 
Ellender, have both heard me before, when we worked on the Coop- 
erative Management Act 

Gentlemen, as Mr. Merrill has told you, the States are putting in 


more than double the amount of money. In your home State of 
Georgia, Mr. Chairman, I think the appropriations for fire contro 
alone this year are $1‘) million. That was unheard of a few years 


ago. We are getting that action in every State, but we are not getting 
that partnership action, because the original understanding was that 
Federal moneys to the extent of 50 percent of the costs of adequate 
protection would be forthcoming from the Federal Treasury 

Now, the States have gone ahead in good faith, but the job is not 
being done satisfactor ily And what we are here for today is to plead 
that we get that share and have the Federal Government meet its 
Dligation. 

But I might say in passing that we are carrying on an educational 
program out in the States. The program that you see is a part of 
that educational program. We are starting in the schools, and we are 
carrying it through all the eight classes. But we are still not doing 
the job is it should be done 


FIRE PROTECTION 


We are bringing in here today a few examples of the sabotage we 
are continually being confronted with. One of these, Senator Thye, 
came in from Minnesota. This little torch I have here started the 
fire this last spring. A candle in a can with a few pine needles, or 
this cigarette, which takes about 3 minutes to burn, which goes down 
to the unignited matches so that they are kicked off, as you can see 
| am not saying that this is a matter of sabotage, but it can be used as 
sabotage, and we are continually confronted with this type of burning 
n the woods, trying to either destroy somebody’s property, to cause 
somebody embarrassment, or otherwise destroy a resource which we 
re dependent upon as a nation. 
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Now, you heard Mr. Merrill say that in his State they are having 
to go across the line into Canada to get more material, in order tha 
their factories might continue to operate. 

We are confronted with that every day, because people come to 
and ask: ‘‘Where can I get pulp wood? Where can I get this m 
terial?’ But if somebody takes an animal like this turtle and ties a 
oil soaked rag on it, ignites it, and sends it out thorogh the woods, \ 
have a tough time catching up with that warped brain that is in th, 
body of the person who has traveled over the woods, and we a: 
confronted with that every day in this country. We have got 
maintain a field foree, gentlemen, that covers the 461 million acres 
that we are responsible for in the States. We get fine cooperatio; 
from the United States Forest Service. We have had excellen: 
cooperation from you in the Senate and in the House. But we hay 
got a job to do, because when that warped mind sets those needles o: 
fire, they are miles away from the scene, and we have got to have 
force of detection, of towers, that see that fire when it first becomes ; 
wisp of smoke. 

And when that wisp of smoke gets into an acreage fire, we have got 
to have equipment. Because today we cannot employ enough m: 
to be standing ready to do the job. We have got to have trucks 
equipped with water and extinguishers and tools so that 1 man does 
the work of 50 in many cases. 

Senator Russevy. All the States have very severe penal provisions 
against that sort of thing; do they not? 

Mr. Kaytor. Yes, sir. But catch the fellow. That is the task 

Senator Russetyt. What is the usual purpose of these incendiary 
operations? 

Mr. Kaytor. This one, Senator, was full of pine needles, and it did 
not co off the w ay it is supposed to. 

Senator Russevy. I can understand how that could have been a: 
accident. <A fellow could have had that thing out there. 

Do you think that was intentional sabotage? 

Mr. Kaytor. Yes, sir; the way it is planned. 

Senator RusseLi. No question about that turtle. I never heard 
of any such device as that. That is a new one. 

Mr. Kaytor. Down in Louisiana, we had a sign placed on a gat: 
in one of those stock areas down there, where we put out repeater 
fires and finally the culprits said: “The next time we catch you putting 
out a fire, you will get on the other end of a gun.’ It was very crudely) 
worded. I have lost the thing. But, gentlemen, we have a great 
many men who will go out in the woods on horseback. They want 
to cause somebody some embarrassment. They will go along lik 
this and get a torch like that going and drop those off from the sid 
of a car or from horseback, start a fire, and they will have a fire going 
when they are miles away. So those are the things that we have to 
contend with in our job of trying to keep down the Nation’s fires and 
at the same time stop the loss of our resources. And we are trying to 
do it on half the money that we ought to have. 

Senator Russeiy. In my own State, I happened to read an artic! 
in the paper about 7 months ago, where they had given some fellow 
5 years for setting a fire in the forests, the national forests. The 
gave him the limit when they got him in the Federal courts 
imagine that discouraged them, if they got the word around. 
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Mr. Kaytor. That is in those courts. But we are still fighting at 
the local level, down in the county, and around the country store, 
where the people say, ‘‘We ought to be given permission to burn the 
woods.’’ Because here are instances where they will say, “My 
father burned the woods.’’ You know in the deep South there are 
plenty of such cases. 

Senator Russeuu. | can recall as a boy when they always thought 
it was a good thing to burn them off every year, because they thought 
vou got more grass up for the cattle and other things next year. 

' Senator ELtenper. The rabbit hunters did that, too. 

Mr. Kaytor. Yes, they wanted to scare the game out and catch 
them on the edge of the woods. 

Senator Russeiy. They have been pretty well educated on that 
now. I think every county in my State has provisions to prevent 
against that. 

Senator Toye. Does your group make use of the airplane? 

Mr. Kaytor. We use it with the ground forces to get the most 
efficient use of our people 

Senator Ture. Do you people have planes in the Forestry Depart- 
ment? 

Mr. Kaytor. No, a great many States do have planes. But we 
feel that it is much better to rent them. Then they are always on 
call, and they are available for all sorts of uses. 

And I might say this in closing, Senator Russell: That we feel that 
this fire protection program is going to be speeded up. If it is speeded 
up, We are going to get much better reforestation. We are gomg to 
get folks in every walk of life who will be willing to invest in reforesta- 
tion because it costs money to buy trees and to plant them 

And as a result, we will get that much better management in the 
woods, when the people realize that we are on the job, that we have 
got trained manpower, and that we are in a position to use that 
trained manpower and the equipment to do the task that we are 
held responsible for doing 

While | have be nh talking, | have been Ww aiting for this fuze to go 
off with this match 

Senator Russexiy. | know what it will do. It is a Chinese proverb 
that “One picture is worth a thousand words.” That device there is 
very strategic and spectacular. 

Mr. Kaytor. I am sorry | can’t leave this turtle with you, but the 
ruv that caught this man wanted it back 

Senator Russei.t. We are glad to have had you here. 

Mr. Kayztor. Thank you, gentlemen 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH ADMINISTRATION 
Orrice OF EXPERIMENT STATIONS 


STATEMENTS OF W. V. LAMBERT, DEAN, COLLEGE OF AGRICUL- 
TURE, UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA, AND R. F. CHANDLER, JR., 
PRESIDENT, UNIVERSITY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


1952 BUDGET ESTIMATE, GRANTS TO STATES 


Senator Russe... The next two witnesses to appear before us to 
testify in support of the appropriation on assistance to agricultural 
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research to the States under the land grant provisions of the law » 

Dr. W. V. Lambert, the dean of the College of Agriculture and direct 
of the agricultural experiment stations of the great agricultural Sta‘ 
of Nebraska, and President R. F. Chandler, Jr., of the University o 
New Hampshire. 

We are glad to have you here, gentlemen. 

Mr. Lampert. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. \\ 
appreciate the privilege and the opportunity of appearing before y. 
in support of the request for the Federal grant of funds. 

We are appearing before you as representatives of the 48 agric 
tural experiment stations in the continental United States and t)) 
Territories of Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, to urge your suppor’ 
of the item of $12,416,208 approved by the House Appropriation: 
Committee. 

Senator Russeiy. Now, as | understand it, the House did allow t! 
budget estimate? 

Mr. Lampert. They allowed the budget estimate with the exclu 
sion of the $37,500 for Alaska. And we would like to urge that tha 
item be included, because that puts Alaska on the same basis then » 
the other experiment stations as far as these items are concerned. 

Senator Russe... The greater part of these funds are expended o1 
personnel, are they not? 

Mr. Lampert. That is right, Senator Russell. 


EFFECT OF REDUCTION 


Senator Russeii. Would a reduction of 10 percent in this iten 
have any disadvantages, or can it be easily absorbed? 
Mr. Lamperr. It would have a great many disadvantages, especia!! 


in the smaller States, where the State appropriations are relative! 
small. It would be a sizable cut for a good many of the States. It 
would be difficult, very difficult, for them. 

Senator Russeiy. You think it would impair the research, progra: 
that is so important to agriculture, in these days when we are dema! 
ing increased production? 

Mr. Lameerr. | think it would make a very definite impairment | 
the research program. 

Dr. Chandler probably can answer that from the standpoint tha 
he is in a small State, that of New Hampshire, and | am sure that | 
would say that. 

Senator Wuerry. If Dr. Chandler is going to answer that questio! 
I would like to ask him to give us his observations as to the effect | 
the Jense amendment, the effect that that amendment would have o 
this legislation, and also the 10 percent the distinguished chairmat 
talking about 

Mr. CHanpier. I would have to have the Jensen amendment 
plained to me; I am not sure of what that involves. 

Senator Wuerry. That is a reduction of personnel services. 
is provides that only 25 percent of job vacancies can be filled. 

Senator Russeuyi. Only one out of every four vacancies that happe 
to occur. It does not apply as a flat cut, but if you had four peop! 
employed on a research project, and they all quit, vou could n 
employ but one to fill that place. 
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I do not believe, however, that the Jensen amendment really applies 
to the grants to the States. 

Mr. Lampert. I do not believe it would, the way you described 
it, because these funds are grants in aid to the States without specifi- 
cation as to how they would be expended as related to personnel and 
operation and maintenance. Actually, they are mostly for personnel. 

Senator Wuerry. Are there any funds involved which are not 
granted? 

Mr. Lampert. No; they are all Federal grants. 

Senator Wuerry. I do not think the Jensen amendment would 
apply, then. 

Mr. Lampert. I think those funds are put into the State treasury 
and largely spent as State funds thereafter. 

I do not want to take any more time than necessary. I would be 
clad to read this if you desire, or I will take the wishes of the committee 
on that. 

Senator Russetyt. You may be guided by our own wishes, Doctor. 

Senator WuHerry. As far as I am concerned, | deeply appreciate 
the advice and judgment of Dean Lambert. If he recommends that 
this research is needed and this appropriation needed, it is all right 
to highlight the statement, but as far as I am concerned, I would be 
guided by his judgment and advice to the Senate committee. 

Mr. Lampert. Well, my judgment is that these funds over the 
years have paid tremendous dividends to agriculture in all of the 
States. Those funds are used by the States to work largely on prob- 
lems of peculiar interest to the States, and I am sure they have paid 
great dividends, and I am sure they will pay in the future just as large 
dividends 

Of course, as you all know, research does not produce dividends 

ist today, but you have got to look ahead in research and that is 
going to mean that if you continue to support research you are going 
to have better and stronger agriculture; and better industry, because 
what is good for agriculture is going to help everybody. 

And then, on top of that, what comes out of research in agriculture 

so many times goes far beyond agriculture. Just look at strepto- 

vein, that was developed at the New Jersey Agricultural Experiment 
Station, as an example 
Much of our nutrition research that we are using in human nutrition 
nd medicine and everywhere else, has come out of research in the 
ricultural research stations. So research goes far beyond agricul- 
re. You never know where it is going, because when you get the 
acts, it means that they may be used in many cases rather than: just 
riculture. So it has helped agriculture and it has helped industry 
| have tried to point out here in my first paragraph, on the value of 
search to agriculture and to industry. 


RESEARCH EXPENDITURES FOR 1951 


| have indicated here a little bit of the scope of the research program 
the agricultural experiment stations 

In 1950 there was an expenditure of $58 million, of which 45.6 
ions were appropriated by the States, and the balance by the 

<leral Government. Incidentally, this item does not represent an 


ease 
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Senator ELLENDER. You say these are matching funds? The mo: 
herein asked is turned over to the States for experimental purposes 
and the States are furnishing a good deal more? 

Mr. Lampert. Oh, ves. The ratio now is almost 4 to 1. 

Senator ELLENDER. Would you be able to tell us how many peop), 
are employed by the Federal Government to administer 
$12,416,000? 

Mr. Lampert. I don’t have that offhand. I am sure that 
Department of Agriculture probably has that in the record 
people in the Office of Experiment Stations. 

Senator ELLENDER. Theirs is more or less administrative? 

Mr. Lampert. Theirs is purely administrative 

Senator ELLENDER. And the work is done on the State level? 

Mr. Lampert. That is right. 

Senator ELLENDER. So that if the committee saw fit to reduce any 
part of this appropriation, it might relegate it to the administrativ: 
portion on a Federal level, that is, to distribute it among the States 

Mr. Lampert. Yes. That item for the administration of thes: 
funds is not a large one. I do not happen to have those figures offhand 

Senator ELLENDER. I mean, in other words, I can well understand 
that the cut on a State level would not be within, probably, our juris- 
diction. But if there is any 10 percent cut to be applied, it might 
probably apply to those who administer the fund on a national leve! 

Mr. Lampert. That appropriation, I believe, for administration 
probably comes out of the Department of Agriculture Appropriations 
rather than this fund. 

PERSONNEL 


Senator WuHerry. How many Federat personnel, how many em- 


plovees, are interested outside of administration? Any? 

Mr. Lambert. In this particular one? No, there are no Federa 
employees. 

Senator Wuerry. So your employees are all hired by your Stat: 
And the only place where this 10 percent cut could possibly apply 
would be in the administration of it? 

Senator ELLeENDER. To those who sign the checks over to the States 

Senator WHerry. And that is possibly a small force. 

Senator RusseL.t. Some 27 persons, according to the chart whic! 
has been furnished us. 

Senator ELLENpER. And those are employed here in Washington 
[ assume, most of them? 

Mr. Lampert. Yes, they are supported by appropriations to 
Department of Agriculture rather than to this appropriation. 

Senator Wuerry. That is right. But I am trying to determin 
the effect of a cut 

Those in the administration that operate out of here have noth 
to do with the field, and you carry on the work at the State | 
and you get the money from the Federal Government. Thy 
employees administer only the distribution of grants-in-aid 

Senator Ture. They would only compile the reports as they 
back, for the purpose of proper publication by the Department 
Agriculture 

Mr. Lamrerr. It is a little more than that. An inspector coi 
out each vear. 


thy 
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Senator Wuerry. That is why I wasasking. If that cut is applied, 
would it hamper the work in the States? 

Mr. Lampert. It would hamper them in tbe administration of 
the law. 

Senator WHerry. Would the research go on just the same? 

Mr. Lampert. Yes 

Senator Wuerry. Would there be any help from the Department 
of Agriculture here? 

Mr. Lampert. Yes; because the Office of Experiment Stations has 
been a very helpful agency to the States, in that they provide infor- 
mation to one State as to what is being done in other States. So it 
provides mechanisms for integration and coordination. 


PROCEDURE FOR GRANTS TO STATES 


Senator Russeii. Each of these programs is carried on under a 
signed agreement between the Department of Agriculture and the 
State cooperating agency? 

Mr. Lampert. Always where these Federal grant programs are 
involved, an agreement is worked out, yes. 

Senator Russe.u. Then, of course, they do come around periodically 
to see that you are spending the funds in accordance with the agree 
ment 

Mr. Lampert. That is right. They look at every voucher 

Senator Russe.t.. They do advise you as to what is occurring in 
other States and might assist you in the specific research that you 
are carrying on and perform other functions that would make this a 
truly cooperative venture, even though the grants do go to the States 
It is a Cooperative program 

Mr. Lampert. And they are very helpful. Many times during 
the vear, we will ask them, ‘‘Well, what is being done in this other 
State?” and so on. So it is a very helpful arrangement. I think it 
has been very effective 

Senator ELLENDER. As a matter of fact the States furnish about 
four-fifths of the amount spent for this work? 

Mr. LamBert. Yes; the ratio last year was 3.75 to 1 


PUBLICATIONS 


Senator Tuyr. On the second page, here, is the list of publications: 
Experiment station bulletins and circulars, 1,286; Journal papers, 

{81; and processed publications, 1,408. I assume the people in the 
Department of Agriculture are engaged in the preparation of these 
ublications. 

Mr. Lamrerr. No, these are all published by the States. 

Senator Tuyr. That is important to know. Because the personnel 
of the Department of Agriculture, these so-called 27 people, 
we not engaged in these publications. That is done as part of the 
experrmental work of the States. 

Mr. Lamrerr. That is right, sir. 

Senator Russe.yi. They do, however, review all of the publications 
of the State stations in order that they might coordinate all of the 

formation disseminated throughout the United States. 
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Mr. Lampert. Yes, when the man comes out to inspect the stati 
he spends probably a day with each department and goes over tli 
whole research program with them. 

He makes a record of that. He has a report of all of their project: 
And that allows him, vou see, then, to get the necessary informatio: 
In the Office of Experiment Stations, they have a record of what 
being done not only on Federal grant funds, but on State funds. Ss» 
they are a center of information. They keep a tremendous amount | 

information. 

Then, of course, each year they publish a report on the activities « 
the experiment stations. That is required by law through you peop), 
in Congress. 

Senator WHerry. I would like to ask the question, Dr. Lambe: 
Can you tell the committee how much money Nebraska received fro: 
the Federal Government last vear and how much Nebraska appr 
priated for the purposes of the appropriation? 

Mr. Lampert. The Federal grant contribution to Nebraska’s allo: 
ment was approximately $191,000 last year. The State of Nebrask 
provided about $852,000 in round figures. 

Senator WuHerry. Is that better than the national average, o1 
that about what each State college or land-grant college gives? 

Mr. Lamsert. The national ratio was 3.75 to 1, approximate!) 
last year 

Senator WHerry. It depends on the activity and the interest withi 
the State as to the research into this field. Is that not right? 

Mr. Cuanpter. The agricultural weight of the State figures ver) 
prominently in that also. 

Senator Wrerry. Some States do not subscribe so much, becaus 
they do not have the interest, but in States like Nebraska, where 6. 


percent of our productivity is agriculture, the situation is different 
Mav I ask just one question here? 


RESEARCH ON CORN ROOT WORMS 


What is this worm that attacks the roots of the corn? 

Mr. Lampert. The corn root worm. 

Senator WHerry. Have you done considerable research on that 
That took a tremendous lot of corn a year ago, did it not, running | 
lowa? 

Mr. Lambert. Yes, it bothers especially in these wet years, 2) 
we are having plenty of rain out there. 

Senator Wuerry. That is the difficulty. 

Mr. Lampert. There is a great deal of research going on on 
Senator, but we have not licked that problem. 

Senator WHerry. Several farmers have written in wondering w! 
information they could get on that. I was wondering if that was o 
of your projects. 

Mir. Lampert. That is right. We have atnew man we have 
brought down from the University of Minnesota, one of their m: 
out there, Senator Thye, one of their graduate students, to work 


t} 


problems of root rots. 

Senator Wuerry. That is the big thing. And it ts the wet wea 
that causes that. 

Mr. Lampert. It is worse in wet vears. 
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Senator Wuerry. Thank you. 

Senator ELLeNpER. Mr. Chairman, since the evidence has been 
produced to show what Nebraska is doing toward these contributions, 
| was wondering if we could get a list of what other States were doing 
so that we could have the whole picture before us. 

Senator Russe.iy. | am quite sure that is available, and we will 
vet it from the Department and put it into the record 

That is, | imagine, in the House hearings. 

Mr. Lampert. | think it is usually included in the statement that 
the Department files each year, in the House hearings. 

The information referred to appears on pp. 571, 575. 


ADMINISTRATION OF FEDERAL GRANT FUNDS 


Mr. Lampert. | would like to stress the importance of these Federal 
grant funds to the program, and I have listed here numerically certain 
of these items. 

They add continuity and stability to the programs in the States. 
They have been an important factor in bringing about coordination 
between the research activities of the States, between the States and 
the Department of Agriculture. They have permitted the States to 
carry a larger program of fundamental research, a factor of great 
significance to the long-time welfare of agriculture. 

The administration of these funds by the Office of Experiment 
Stations has been a mechanism for clearing information between the 
different stations and between the stations and the United States 
Department of Agriculture. And I want to say that the OES has 
done a very effective job of administration over the vears. They 
have had long experience with that. 

The present international situation requires that we keep our 
agricultural reserach plant well tooled in order that farmers may meet 
the new and difficult problems that are certain to arise. 

Due to the decreasing purchasing power of the dollar, greater 
dollar support is needed if these agencies are to maintain a program 
adequate to the needs of agriculture. 

Those are some of the major reasons for the importance, the major 
importance of this program to agriculture 

Then I want to point out one thing here on the last page, which | 
think is of importance. ‘The provisions in certain of the acts authoriz- 

¢ appropriations for the support of the agricultural experiment sta- 
tions require that the amount of the appropriation be adjusted in line 
vith formulas based on the last preceding decennial census. 

In many cases, slight changes in population require, under the for- 

ula specified, sizable changes in the allotment of funds to the experi- 

ent stations 
PROGRAM FORMULA 


The costs of research do not change with minor shifts in population 


nd valuable programs under way in some of the States which are large 
roducers of food and food will be affected adversely by such shifts 
The Experiment Station Committee on Organization and Policy, 
hich represents all of the experiment stations, has given careful 
msideration to this question and has instructed us to urge vou, if It 
: possible under the authorizing legislation, to freeze the appropriation 
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for fiscal 1951-52 at the levels provided in the 1940 census. If thi 
is not possible, we urge that the Congress, as it has done in past years 
appropriate sufficient funds to make up for the losses suffered by thy 
several States as a result of application of those formulas. 

Senator ELLENDER. I| think there is a bill pending before Congres 
to accomplish that, is there not, Doctor? 

Mr. Lampert. There has been similar legislation proposed, but sx 
far it has not been introduced. 

But that legislation would freeze these funds at the 1940 level. 

Senator ELLENDER. I| introduced such a bill, and there is one pend 
ing before the House. 


EFFECT OF 10 PERCENT CUT 


Mr. LamBerr. But they take only the extension funds ard not th 
experiment stations. But there is similar legislation that has bee: 
granted for the experiment stations. And if you are interested 
you may already have this—l1 will show how they affect the cuts o1 
the different States. I obtained these copies at the Office of Expe: 
ment Stations. 

Senator Russetyt. We would be glad to see it and put it in the 
record. 

(The material referred to is as follows: ) 
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GRANT FORMULA 


Senator RusseLLt. When we had a little more money than we do 
now, we always used to make up that item until the appropriation 
could be passed. 

Mr. Lampert. It affects some States. It is there in the last two 
columns, the total increase or total decrease by States Some States 
are affected materially, you see. 

Senator Wuerry. How does it affect Nebraska? 

Mr. Lampert. We lose $4,110.87. 

Senator Younc. Minnesota, I note, would lose nothing 

Mr. Lambert. Yes, some States are not affected. 

Senator Youna. How is that explained? 

Mr. Lampert. Well, it is based on the formula of rural population 
of the several States to the total rural population. 

Then there is another section. This is another angle of it that is 
important. There is another under the Research and Marketing Act 
of 1946. There is a formula that specifies the basis of foreign popula- 
tion of the several States to the total farm population. We haven't 
gotten the final figures on that one yet, and we may go ahead for a part 
of the year and spend our money, and then when those figures become 
available we will have to make adjustments, which makes it 
inconvenient. 

I might say, too, that sometimes the census, in setting up what is a 
form, change their formula from census to census. 

Senator Russevu. Generally speaking, it shows that Senator Thye 
has been able to hold on to his farm population better than the rest 
of them. 

Mr. Lampert. That probably is correct. 

Senator Tuye. If that is the basis on which we do not lose any 
funds, that is most commendable. 

Mr. Lampert. This is only rural population. We do not have final 
figures on farm population. 

Senator Wuerry. Is the formula preferable? Why do you do this? 
lhe States that are losing population are the States that are going to 
ose this aid money, are they not? 

Mr. Lampert. Yes. That is right. They will lose some. 

On the other hand, some of those States may be our very largest 
producers of food and fiber 

Senator Wuerry. | just noticed in Alabama that they lose 10,000. 
{rkansas loses 11,000. Georgia loses 4,000, Illinois 2,000, and Cali- 
fornia loses nothing 

Senator ELLENDER. Louisiana loses $7,386.79. 

Senator WHerry. Then | would like to ask a question. 1am not 
omplaining, but I am asking: The States that lose the population 
might be the States that need the money? 

\ir. Lampert. Well, certainly the States that are producing large 
quantities of feodstuffs and carrying the big agricultural program are 
probably the ones where you need the research. I expect what is 
happening here in the States that have the large cities is that vou 
vet these folks moving out on small acreages. ‘They are classified in 
census as rural people 
Senator WuHerry. Oklahoma loses $21,000. 
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Senator Russevi. This shift has occurred before. After the las 
census the shift occurred. 

We left all of the States that gained with their gains, and then B “ 
appropriated additional funds to keep anybody from losing anything 
The argument was made here then that the mere fact that the popula- 
tion had fallen off, the rural population, was an indication that they 
needed more money to make more research to make farming mor 
attractive and get people back on the farms. 

| am afraid we will not be able to do that this year, though, gent|e- 
men. Ido not think we can justify an appropriation for this unde 
the circumstances as they are today, even though | know that my 
own State has lost a considerable amount of money. 

Senator ELLENDER. A moment ago | asked that the amount o/ 
contributions out of the $12 million that was appropriated last yea: 
be put in, and also what the States put up. And I have before m 
handed me by the clerk, figures showing how much the States put up 

| notice here, was was indicated by Dr. Lambert, that Nebrask: 
put up $852,275.86. 

Senator Russety. No, that is the total. You have to deduct what 
they got in Federal funds 

Senator ELLENDER. Is that not what the State contributed? 

Senator Russeiu. No. 

Mir. Lampert. It is the total budget,.as I recall the figure. 


> > tee te te 
























EXPENDITURES FROM NON-FEDERAL 





FUNDS 


Senator ELLENpDER. “Expenditures from non-Federal funds for thy 
vear ended June 30, 1950,” is the heading 

Mr. Lampert. | may be wrong on that 

Senator ELLeENDER. | am taking it from your own figures, Doctor 

On page 1, you said that the total amount expended was $5» 
million, of which the States put up $45.6 million and the Federa 
Government $12.4. So that reflects the amount put up by the States 

Mr. CHanpbuter. The Senator is correct 

Mr. Lampert. I am wrong, then. I am quoting those fron 
memory 

Senator ELLenper. This table shows the amount contributed by 
the States, and the other table that | previously asked to be placed 
in the record shows what each State gets from the Federal contribu- 
tion 

| would like to note in here that Louisiana put up $1,293,391.4 

Senator Russeiy. The great State of Minnesota is likewise e 
titled in some credit. I notice they put up $1,581,248. 

Those two tables will be printed in the record. 
Senator Toye. Thank you. 
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(The tables referred to are as follows:) 


ice of Experiment Stations 


Station 
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Expenditures from non-Federal funds for 
I J . . 


ended June 380, 1950 


rotal ex- 
penditures 


Station 


$OR3, 518. 56 Nevada 
06, 045. 30 New Hampshire 
$43, 803.15 New Jersey 


49, 745. 81 New Mexico 

4, 302, 226. 03 New York 
$43, 923. 42 Cornell 

State 

$31, 566. 35 North Carolina 
496, 548. 73 North Dakota 
221, 206. 54 Ohio 

2, 045, 198. 46 Oklahoma 
287, OV7. 92 Oregon 


490, 707.16 Pennsylv 
£32, 734. 21 P 


wila 


uerto Ric 


1, 630, 022. 82 Rhode Island 
1, 700, 833. 34 South Carolina 
1. 570, 400. 20 South Dakota 
O89, 345. 29 Tennesse 
652, 034. 2) rexa 
1, 203, 391. 43 Utal 
257, 636. 78 Ver! t 
82, 675. 41 Virginia 
152, 672. 00 W ngtor 
877. 349. 79 West \ : 
1, S81, 248. 60 W isco 
72, OLS. 45 W 


¢ 802.12 otal 
S52, 275. 86 


the ye 


rotal ex 
penditure 


$40, 500. 1 
53, 634 
1, 003, 443 
230, 528 
2 108 {Xs 
785, 214 
1. 210, 829 
665. 168 
1, 270, 741 
139, 404 
1, 300, 928 
ik. SUD 
12 949 
7s HA) 
$56, 14 
77 A252 
2, 073, 897 
2. OF 
=? O17 
682. ¢ 
1, 461, 12 
SS. O11 
1, 894, 570 
40. 
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TABLE A Distribution by States of Federal-qrant funds authorized by the H 
Adams. and Purnell Acts. title I of the Bankhead-Jones Act, and sé C. &. Re 
and Marketing Act, fiscal year 1951 


Secs. 9 b) 1 
ind 9 (b) 2 
Research and 
Marketing Act 


Hatch, Adams Title I, Bank 
und Purnell head-Jones 
Acts Act 
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Mi \MBERT. Yes; I would like to have my notation ther 
ected. Because I quoted only from memory, and I have not lox 
those figures for quite some time. In fact, I have been looki 


current vear’s budget. 
Senator Russeuy. It is difficult to keep up with them. You 
a number of activities under vour direction beside this. 
Mr. Lampert. I have nothing further, Mr. Chairman. 
Senator Russe.ty. Dr. Chandler, do you have a statement? 


} 
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Mr. CHANDLER 
statement which I helped to prepare 
There is something to be said for the position of the 
one of whom I represent, which have small populations as 
We have 542,000 people in the entire State That is of 
ance to us 
For example, if yor -percent cut, it 


did make a lf 


draw. I just wanted to point that out. 1] think that 
has been developed carefully throug! 
istered. 

1 think the funds ar economically spent 
a relatively new man in the administration field, and I feel 
done very well We do not rel awa with 2 thine. 


I just want to go on record as being in favor of th 


; would b 
serious, in our operations, because we have no reserves from which 


the years, and soundly 


I have watched this 


Did 


small States 


' . 
an whote 


real signifi- 


very 


to 


the program 


aAamMin- 


i> 


it has been 


and do not try to 


It is done by men doing honest research, putting in long hours in 


’ 


days of high 

thes should be 
That is all | need 
Senator Russeut 
Vir. CHANDLER 
(The pr 


these INCOrlie 


} 
Our Ssaiary scales are Way 


to sav, unless there 
Thank \ ; mn 
Thank vou for the pl 


d statement is as follows 


are questions 
uch, gentle men 


iV ilege. 


ou very 


epare 
' 


STATEMENT OF AGRI rURAL EXPERIMENT STATION LEGISLATIVE St 


We are 


periment stations in the ont 


appear! yr hpeftore the omimittee as repres« of the 


ntatives 


‘ inental United States and the 


1S 
lerritories of 


BCOMMITTI 


aut tura 


Hawaii, and Puerto Rico to urge your support of the item of $12,416,208 approved 
bv the House \ppropri itions Comunitter 
We appreciate the opportunity of appearing before the committee and 
RESEARCH 1 1F GREAT SERVIC! RICULTURE AND INDUSTRY 
il research cond 1 DV Ul state agricultural experiment statior 
ed States Department of Agriculture serves the Nation’s largest 
| 1950 the income t \merica app! imately 6,000,000 farmers } 
: ' dollars | i il j results of resear¢ a e 
n it pays ther irge d lends rhe many changes that ar 
i i r ire crea \ ble h require research for r x 
» are close 1 n people ar \ ich aware of the demand: idd 
al research Wie ) mbers of this committee are also wal i 
addition to ser Na ) farmer research In agriculture 
r The 1 ytton gin and processing, da 
rocess ry. ims I and fertilizers are good examples Phe ma 
yrnit from agi | sear aboratories bring about greater effi 
ndustries with 1 int benefits to them and to farmer ese a 
to Liv nia | | tT! ruil , = , mitt? vied Wi cl 1 
er, affec e! use of Ame il ‘ 
search in the agric ral experiment stations serves manv ag ‘ t 
State and Federal Governments Mu f tli factual materia I 
ques upon which action and regulatory programs of government ar mased 
out in these laboratories. The scope of the programs which make larg 
f research findings is enormous, as indicated by appropriations in 1950 
$1,291 000,000 for 1 research agencies of the United States Department of Agr 
ire In addition, the expenditures of State departments of agriculture pro 
exceeded $200,000.000 If these programs are to continue to f ~ 
tly, a strong research program to service them is needed 
THE RESEARCH PROGRAM OF THE AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 
ihe research program of the agricultural experiment stations is a larg i I 
umic one. To a greater or lesser extent it covers most phases of agricult ur 


in the last 


came 


program 


millions 


I nited States The budget for this 


ipproximately $58 millior of whieh 45.6 


fise 


from St 


ate 


ai vear Was 
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and 12.4 millions represented Federal appropriations. It is designed largely 
answer those problems which are of immediate importance to the farm people 
each State. 

These expenditures, plus those of the United States Department of Agricultu: 
represent only 0.35 percent of the gross income from agriculture, or $3.50 for ea 
$1,000 of agricultural income. Many major industries spend 10 times this mu 
or more, on research because these expenditures bring them large returns. 
protects them from obsolescence and will help insure them a fair share of tom 
row’s market. Similarly, research by the experiment stations will help to ke: 
farm practices up to date and to insure the American farmer a continuing a 
reasonably good position in our economy, 

One measure of the scope of the research activities of the experiment stations 
is the new material published by them in reporting new facts and in making th« 
facts available to farmers. The summary of such publications during 1950 
follows: 


Number of 


separate — 
‘ 

publications pas 
Experiment-station bulletins and circulars__. , 286 2x 
Journal papers 4, 481 2 


Processed publications 1, 408 | 12 


In reaching farm people the experiment stations work very closely with 
Agricultural Extension Service and we want to pay tribute to the splendid coo; 
eration received from this agency. 


IMPORTANCE OF FEDERAL-GRANT FUNDS TO THIS PROGRAM 


! 


While Federal-grant funds now constitute less than 25 percent of the total 
budget of the experiment stations, they are exceedingly important to their pr 
grams for the following reasons: 

1. They add continuity and stability to the program. 

2. They have been an important factor in bringing about coordinat 
between the research activities of the different States and between the Stat 
and the United States Department of Agriculture. 

3. They have permitted the States to carry a larger program of fundamental 
research, a factor of creat significance to the long-time welfare of agricult 

1. The administration of these funds by the Office of Experiment Stat 
has been a mechanism for clearing information between the different stati 
and between the stations and the United States Department of Agricul 
In administering this program the Office of Experiment Stations, in our judi: 
ment, has done a very effective and economical job. 

5. The present international situation requires that we keep our agric 
tural research plant well tooled in order that farmers may meet the new a 
difficult problems that are certain to arise. 

6. Due to the decreasing purchasing power of the dollar, greater d 
support is needed if these agencies are to maintain a program adequate to 
needs of agriculture. 


MAINTAINING FEDERAL GRANTS AT THE LEVELS PROVIDED IN THE 190 CEN 


Provisions in certain of the acts authorizing appropriations for support 
the agricultural experiment stations require that the amount of the appropriat 
be adjusted in line with formulas based on the last preceding decennial cer 
In many cases slight changes in population require, under the formula specif 
sizable changes in the allotment of funds to the experiment stations. 

The costs of research do not change with minor shifts in population and valu: 
programs under way in some of the States which are large producers of food 
feed will be affected adversely by such shifts. The experiment station 
mittee in organization and policy has given careful consideration to this que 
and have instructed us to urge you, if it is possible under the authorizing les 
tion, to freeze the appropriations for fiscal year 1951-52 at the levels prov 
in the 1940 census. If this is not possible, we urge that the Congress, as it 
done in past years, appropriate sufficient funds to make up for the losses suffer 
by the several States as a result of application of these formulas. 
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SSEARCH AND MARKETING ACT OF 1946 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM RHEA BLAKE, EXECUTIVE VICE 
PRESIDENT, NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL OF AMERICA 


COTTON INDUSTRY, AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


Senator Russe.y. Mr. Blake and his associates have been before 
the committee in years past. Mr. Blake is executive vice president of 
the National Cotton Council of America. 

We will be glad to hear from you, Mr. Blake. 

Mr. Buaxe. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have a prepared state- 
ment, which we have already filed with the clerk of the committee, and 
I will not read the whole statement. 

Senator Russe.u. The statement will be printed in the record, and 
you may make such further comment as you desire. 

Mr. Brake. Thank you. I would like to high light two or three 
points in the statement. 

First of all, while | am appearing here today, speaking for the cotton 
industry, what we have said in this statement is entirely consistent 
with the position that has been taken by the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, the National Grange, the National Council of Farmer Co- 
operatives, and the United Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Association, 
with respect to our agricultural research program. 

Our testimony, incidentally, is limited entirely to the matter of the 
agricultural research program, and the appropriations therefor. 

The thing that we are very deeply disturbed about, of course, is 
the cuts that were made by the House committee in the research 
appropriations. Agricultural research appropriations affects cotton 
like it affects other commodities. In fact, it burts very badly in a 
number of different spots with respect to the cotton research program. 
But I do not feel that it was wise to attempt to dwell on those par- 
ticular things here, because there is something, as we see it, that is 
even more important, and that is what is happening to the agricul- 
tural research program generally. So my remarks are not directed 
to our particular problems on cotton research but rather to the broad 
problem of the agricultural research program as a whole. 

Senator Russell, you, of course, are more familiar than almost 
anybody with the Research and Marketing Act of 1946. You spon- 
sored the act in the Senate, and as you know, it passed both Houses 
without a dissenting vote. 

The declared purpose of that act was to bring about a great ex- 
pansion in agricultural research. The act itself stated that the 
objective was to attain for agriculture a position in research com- 
parable to that enjoyed by industry. 

The thing that bothers us is what has happened to the research 
program since that time. We have some charts which show what is 
happening to agricultural research. Copies of these charts are at- 
tached to the back of this statement. 

Senator Russeuii. \r. Blake, I should tell you that I do not know 
whether we will have facilities for printing these charts in the record. 

Mr. Buake. I realize that. 

Here is the picture, and I think it is something that all of us in- 
terested in agriculture must be concerned about. This top blue line 
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is the amount authorized by the Congress under the various pieces . 
legislation dealing with agricultural research, going back to Ban! 
head-Jones, and then more recently the Research and Marketing A: 
This covers the period from 1940 to 1952. You can see what the a 
thorizations have amounted to. They have gone up from abo 
$26 million to $100 million. 

But the appropriations have followed an entirely different sort of 
line. After the act of 1946 was passed they started up rather sharp! 
and continued upward until 1950. Then the downward trend start 
and here is where we would be as of now if the House cuts that ha 
been made stand. 

This red line at the bottom is even more significant, becaus: 
represents the amount of research that the dollars which have be: 
appropriated will buy. You can see what has happened. We ha 
been running as hard as we could to stand still, almost. 

While research appropriations have increased, the general inflatio: 
ary trend in this country has eaten very heavily into those increas: 
research appropriations. And the result is—and here is about t! 
point where the House cut would leave us—-that we are not any bett: 
off, under the House bill, than we were 12 vears ago. We are 1 
buying any more research than we were 12 vears ago. 

In a few words, that is the picture that is confronting us and t} 
trend that we are following. 

This next chart brings out another point. 


COMPARISON OF AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 


We wanted to make a comparison between agricultural researc! 
and industrial research, and we were not able to get the dollar figures 
for industry, but we were able to get the number of research peopl 
they were employing. This gives you the same picture, substantially 
of what our progress is and where we stand. 

This graph shows the number of research people employed in the 
six research bureaus that make up the Agricultural Reserach Admin- 
istration of the Department. You can see that the trend of employ- 
ment in the several bureaus has been pretty consistent with the excep- 
tion of the Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry. The. 
had a sharp jump in 1940, when the regional laboratories were founde: 
Senator Ellender, you will remember, and since then they have had 
not too much change. 

By contrast, here are six chemical companies. And I might sa 
that agriculture is becoming increasingly competitive with indust: 
as industry moves forward into new fields of technology. That is 
particularly true with cotton and with wool. These fibers are very 
vulnerable to competition from synthetics that have come into th 
picture 

To go back, this graph shows the numbers of research peop) 
employed by six companies. Here is the Du Pont Co.’s curve. Her 
is American Cyanamid. Here is Union Carbide. 

Senator Taye. Let us get an explanation now of where the Du Pont 
curve is in the seale of the others. , Because those that will read tly 
record will not have the benefit of the chart or the scale, here. 

Du Pont, as you will note, is almost up at the top of the chart 

Senator ELLENDER. About 5,200 people. 
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Senator Taye. Thatis right. I just wanted to get that explanation 
nto the record, Senator. 
Ln . 5 : 
Senator Russeiy. Your point is well taken, Senator. I hope you 


Ac . 
will ask questions to develop that. 
z Mr. Buaxe. This chart runs from 1938 to 1950. 
{nd in 1938-40, du Pont was employing about 3,500 technical 
7” people in research. 
p Then they started up, and there has been almost a straight line 
ipward since then, until at the present time they are employing in the 
neighborhood, as you say, Senator Thye, of 5,200 people. 
Senator Taye. That is right. 
Mir. BLuaAke. And you have the corresponding figures here for these 
other companies, American Cyanamid employing a little less than 
29000, Union Carbide a little more than 2,000. 
Senator Russeiyi. As compared with about two or three hundred in 
1938? 
: Mr. Buake. Yes, sir 
‘| Senator Russe.u. In other words, there is a thousand percent 
increase, almost. 
: Mr. Buake. Yes, sir. And this is very significant, we think: In 
every case, the trend is constantly upward with those companies. 
’ [here is pever any downward dip in any of the curves at all. 
We put the two together in this next chart, so that you could get 
the comparison between agriculture and these chemical companies. 
You see, the six chemical companies have a beautiful straight curve 
going sharply up. 
Senator Russeiy. Let us see. Is that from around 5,100 in 1938 
ol to above 12,000 in 1950? 
res Mr. Brake. That is right. In other words, the personnel that 
D these six chemical companies have engaged in research have risen 
Ny from about 5,100 people in 1938 to about 12,200 people, | would say, 
in 1950. 
+} Senator Russeiy. As compared with what, now, in all the United 


States Department of Agriculture in agricultural research? 

Mr. Buake. With respect to all research in the Department of 
\griculture the personnel has increased in that same period of time 
er rom 5,800 people 

Senator Russeiyi. All USDA, from about 5,800? 
Mr. Buake. Yes. About 5,800 people to only 8,100 people. 
Senator Russeiyi. And there has also been a reduction of several 
indred from 1949 to 1950, according to that chart? 


Mr. Buake. Yes. sir. 


IRREGULARITY OF AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


Another thing that is very interesting, but not very good from ou 
mt of view, is the irregular trend of our agricultural research as 


ompared with industrial research. That tells a very important story 


\fter all, research is simply brains. That is what the whole thing is. 
Che little equipment it takes to carry it out is a small part of the cost 
lt is what is in people’s heads. You cannot get competent research 

rsonnel and keep them when you have to compete with this kind of 
an industrial operation. This is particularly true when the Govern- 
ment is constantly subject to these ups and downs and uncertainties. 
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Many valuable scientists leave the Government as they have to worry 
about their jobs when June 30 rolls around. 

Just the fluctuation imposes in itself a tremendous handicap. 

Now, we feel that what is involved here is far more than just the 
bill that is currently before your committee. There is the whol; 
question of where we are going with respect to agricultural research 

As you see here, just these six chemical companies have shot wa 
past what the whole Department of Agriculture is doing. 

Now, if that is going to be the trend, then undoubtedly, agricultur 
and not only agriculture, but the whole Nation, as well, are losing 
ground. I want to emphasize the importance of agricultural researc! 
to the public generally in this country. 

Senator Toye. Agricultural research is really the frontier in Ameri: 
today. 

Any progress you make, any expansion in food production a: 
fiber, must come through the field of research? 

Mr. Biaxe. That is exactly right, Senator. 

Senator Ture. So it is a frontier in every sense. Because you «: 
not have the new acres to open up, except your reclamation projects 
or irrigation. 

Your whole development and expansion of food and fiber must 
come through the achievement of research. 

Senator Russeiy. And not only your production, but your utiliza- 
tion, your prevention of waste in what is produced. 

Mr. Buake. That is right. And also insect damages and the losses 
that occur through disease and similar things. 

There are one or two figures in this statement that I want to refe: 
to right on this point, Senator Thye. It bears directly on the point 
you just made. 

Research has meant an average increase of 45 percent in crop 
yields in the last 25 years. Think of it; 45 percent increase in crop 
yields. We have gotten 20 percent more milk per cow. We are 
getting 50 percent more eggs per hen. Fifty years ago, one farn 
worker produced enough for ‘himself and seven other people. Today, 
he produces enough for himself and 14 others. In other words, thi 
farm worker has doubled the number of people that he is feeding and 
clothing in this country as compared with 50 years ago. 

Senator Tuye. With older soil, soil that has been tilled for many a 
year, and where therefore your original fertility has been depleted or 
would have been depleted if you had not had good research or thi 
assistance of good research. 

Mr. Buake. That is exactly right. Now, take a few specifi 
examples here on cotton. 


BETTER CROPS BY RESEARCH 


Our cotton yields from the 1920’s up to the present time hav 
increased from 160 pounds to better than 260 pounds. That is : 
tremendous rise. 

Senator ELLENDER. What is the source of your information there 
Mr. Blake? 

Mr. Biake. The Department of Agriculture. 

Hybrid corn has brought about an increase in average yields of 
about 30 percent, resulting in an increase of $750 million in farm in- 
come for the Nation as a whole. 
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Development of rust-resisting grains has added an estimated $500 
million a vear to farm income. 

There has been tremendous progress made in forestry research. 
{nd then improved range practices have permitted good management 
to produce twice as much beef per acre in New Mexico, for example, as 
was obtained 30 years ago with insufficient know-how. It was agri- 
cultural research that developed the serum that cut losses from hog 
cholera by as much as $25 to $65 million a vear. Better breeds of 
cattle have made it possible for steers to reach market weight in 15 
nonths instead of 18 months. And it is not uncommon for a new-born 
vull calf to weigh 25 percent more than he weighed 10 years ago. 

These folks that are so concerned about the price of meat today 
ought to be very much concerned about this agricultural research pro- 
gram. 

The use of vitamin By. as a feed supplement for chickens produc es 3- 
pound broilers on 2 » pounds less feed and in 2 weeks less time than is 
required using an animal protein diet, which is more expensive. And, 
of course, that was a product of research. 

I could cite a number of other examples but I do not want to take 
too much of the committee’s time. You can go on into almost every 
segment of agriculture and show the great progress that has been 
made as a result of the research program. The examples that I have 
named are just a few. 

But the significant conclusion here is that by increasing pro- 
ductivity and cutting losses from insects and from diseases, research 
has created an increase of more than $10 billion in the farm income of 
America each and every year. In other words, each year we are 
vetting $10 billion more in farm income than we would get without 

know-how gained from research. That is directly attributable 
to research and is substantiated by the facts and figures that the 
Department of Agriculture has on this subject. 

Senator Russe.t. You do not mean each year, Mr. Blake. It 
could not be. 

Mr. Brake. I mean, Senator, our level of income is $10 billion 
higher. And each year that has occurred, you see. That is an ad- 
ditional $10 billion that is added to the income. 

Senator Russeiit. Because the total has gone up $10 billion, so 
it is $10 billion each year. But it is not increasing at the rate of 
$10 billion. 

Mr. Buaxe. That is exactly right. But what does that amount to 
in terms of what we are spending on this thing? That is 25 times the 
total of all Federal appropriations for agricultural research in the last 
LO years. 

In other words, if you take all the money the Federal Government 
has appropriated for agricultural research for the last 10 years, the 
increase in income is 25 times that. As far as this business of agri- 
cultural research costing anything is concerned, agricultural research 
has never cost this Nation a penny. 

On the contrary, it has been one of the soundest investments we 
have ever made with Government money, the money that this 
Government has appropriated. 

\nother point that is very interesting is that with the present tax 
structure and the current price levels, the increase in farm income 


that can be assigned to the increased productivity from research will 
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vield far more in tax revenue than the total appropriations for resea: 
in the United States Department of Agriculture and in the States. 

The Government is getting back directly in tax revenue m: 
money than it spends on research because of the increased income 

So that is not an intangible, indirect benefit. It is a benefit that 
measured each vear in dollars. 

There is another point I want to mention about agricultural researc! 
All too frequently agricultural research is viewed as a form of subsi: 
for farmers. The record shows clearly, however, that nothing cou 
be more unjustified. Research is not a subsidy at all, since it retw 
to the Treasury far more than its cost. 

Furthermore, the accomplishments of federally supported resea: 
have benefited all the people, nonfarmers almost as much as farm 
Agricultural research continually broadens our economic base. | 
creates new wealth, new industries, new jobs, and new products 
consumers’ health and enjoyment. 

In that connection, | wonder if we realize that the commer 
development of penicillin grew directly out of our agricultural resear 
program. And look what penicillin has meant to everybody. Thes 
new drugs, aureomycin and streptomycin, came right out of the New 
Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station that was financed by ow 
Federal-State experiment station appropriation. 

Despite all of that, despite its tremendous value, we see a genera! 
apathy about agricultural research; and we just feel that something 
must be done to reverse the present trend. It must be put back int: 
the channel that was set up for it, Senator Russell, when you sponsor 
the Research and Marketing Act of 1946. That act envisioned th 
need for a greatly expanded research activity in agriculture, as som 
thing beneficial not only to agriculture but to the whole Nation. 

Senator Russeiy. We are having difficulty holding our own, rig! 
now, Mr. Blake, instead of getting increases. 

Mr. Biaxe. | know. In that connection—and this will conclu 
the statement that | wanted to make—our organization is on reco! 
along with a great many other organizations, certainly these far 
organizations that I have named—lI think all of them are on record 
for cutting nondefense expenditures to the bone. We realize what 
you gentlemen are up against on the committee when you say, ‘\\ 
have to cut Government expenditures,” but then everybody comes 
and wants increased appropriations for his particular pet subject 
However, we do feel this way about research. We are not asking 
total increase in the budget of the Department of Agriculture, but 
think that research rates at the very top of the Department’s activities 
and that the cuts that have been made in agricultural research are 
justified; that actually the increases—maybe not the full increases 
but at least the trend of those increases, as authorized in the Researc! 
and Marketing Act program—should be attempted to be obtain 
ach year, so that our trend in agricultural research continues upward 
Economies should be made in other activities of the Department whic! 
are not, in our judgment, nearly so important as research. 

Senator Russeiy. Well, you know, of course, Mr. Blake, that 
the fundamental purpose of the Department of Agriculture when 
was first created was research, and the dissemination of informatio 
to the farmers that grows out of it. That was the basic purpose fo: 
which we established a Department of Agriculture. 
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‘I We are mighty glad to have heard from you, sir, and we will give 
careful consideration to your statement. And I thank you for that 
very graphic illustration on those charts. I wish that all the mem- 
bers of the committee might have seen that. 

ut Mr. Buake. Senator Russell, may we have permission to put in the 
record the tables giving these figures? That may to some extent take 

| care of the difficulties which may be encountered from not having the 
charts there. 

Senator Russe.u. It would be very helpful, and I would be glad to 
have you offer that for the record. 

Mr. Brake. Thank you. 
The statement and tables referred to are as follows 


STATEMENT OF WiLLIAM RuEA BLAKE, Executive Vice PRESIDENT, NATIONAI 
( &rTOoN CouNCIL or AMERICA 


Viv name is William Rhea Blake. I am the executive vice president of the 
National Cotton Council of America Although my testimony is presented on 
half of the Am { tton industry, what I have to say is consistent with 
; he positions tart Dv tl American Farm Bureau Federation, the National 
Grange, the National Council of Farmers’ Cooperatives, and the United Fresh 
\ Fruit and Vegetable Association. Together, these organizations represent most 
a he farmers in America 
Agricultural research is equally a matter of prime concern to all of us. We 
ire united in the conviction 1) that agriculturel research pavs its own way 
nany times over, not only to farmers but to the whole Nation, and (2) that 
, arch is essential to the welfare of this suntry, of equally vital interest to all 
r nts of our populati 
, RESEARCH EFFORT INADEQUATI 
" 1946 the Rerear and Marketing Act was passed by both Houses of Con- 
without a s le dissenting vote Never has the will of ¢ ress been 
re clearly defined than by the unanimous approval of the openi: 
law. 
It ! | e the ] of ( res re é 
ducti } l i f e prod - t ft . ! 
] elfare of « ' " 1 to pror yt " ] ly j 
, 1 rural | Aas ! ne! il i r ! i 
itional prosperity. t also the intent of Congress ft ssure agricultul 
ion in research equal to that of industry which will aid in maintai: ul 
table balance between agriculture and other sections of our economy 
11 Congress has set the policy in a most emphatie way Have we measured up 
" at established po 
~ Che first chart | present shows clearly that we have not even come « 
on to realizing t tural program envisioned by the Congress in 1946 
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Estimated obligations and appropriation authorizations for agricultural research, 
fiscal years 1940-52; and buying power of appropriations for same period in 
terms of 1935 39 dollars 


{In thousands of dollars] 


Funds authorized but not 
appropriated 





Obliga ’ 
Fiscal year tions for r ~ — to buying 
research Research Special Pavmens = Sloeel power of 
keting Act fund mine . dollars 
l 2 (3 (4 ‘ t 7 
$28, 55. $600 $604 $29, 757 $28,812 
27, 8S On ¥) 20. ORR 27, 827 
i as, 57¢ 704 i uu, 914 26, 908 
‘ 0. De ae it 1), G02 26, S800 
‘ wv) O34 aS ‘ 1. 423 2 04 
; 10, 239 774 4 l t 2 16 
{ 1, 959 ¥12 +1 bd, 212 26, 132 
i 23 $9, 500 7 4 ik RAR , 
is $5, 500 10, 000 4) 56, 643 
$ is 19. 6% it 74, 052 
8. 120 29, 000 14 SS, U0 
6, 404 42. 000 1 98. 304 
bill, 1952 3, 144 43, 30 74 97, 382 





Appropriations have failed each year, and by progressively greater amounts, 
to equal those authorized in the law. Worse yet, in terms of the amount of re- 
search effort those appropriations bill buy, realization lags even further behind 
visualization. As a matter of fact, the appropriations proposed by the House 
f Representatives would place agricultural research at just about the level it 
had attained 12 vears ago 


Let us compare the trend of research activity in agriculture with that in 
lustry. The best comparison can be made on the basis of the number of 
people engaged in research, for the number of research employees is a direct 
easure of effort The second chart shows year by vear the number of research 


rkers employed in the six research bureaus of the Agricultural Research 
Administration. 
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RESEARCH PERSONNEL 
IN SIX ARA BUREAUS 
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| 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 


It clear that the number of workers has increased but very slightly. C 
pare that with chart No. 3 which shows graphically the employment of resear 
workers by six large chemical concerns. 
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RESEARCH PERSONNEL IN 
SIX GHEMICAL COMPANIES 
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Chese six firms together account for 56 percent of the total sales of the chemical 
lustrv. In every chemical company shown there has been a steady increase 


the number of research emplovees. 
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Is the chemical industry continuing its research expansion? The answer 
emphatically ‘“‘Yes.’”’ A poll of 41 major chemical research organizations |: 
month revealed that they already have hired as many professional people so { 
this vear as they did in all of 1950. Furthermore, the figures showed that t! 
want to hire again as many by the end of this year. For the large majorit) 
the groups reporting, the 1950 rate represented about one new research worker | 
every one already on the staff. If the reported figures are accurate, it means t 
research staffs in 1952 will be 4 times as large as they were in 1949. 

Finally, let us compare the total for these six companies with the total resea: 
personnel in the Department of Agriculture as shown in this fourth chart. 


RESEARCH TRENDS IN 
GOVERNMENT AND INDUSTRY 
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seare h tre nds 7 Governme nt and indust y lotal researc] personne é mployed 


1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 1945 | 194¢ 1947 1048 | 1949 19% 
hemical com- 
5, O82 6, 024 », 395 12, 236 
bureaus 4,224 4,411) 4,505) 4,744 5.346 4,781) 4,642 4, 792 s 218 84 6.172 R84 
5,831) 6.384 6.686 7.004 255 6.444) ¢ » 6, 584 4 &. 2 8 619 8.159 


SDA research 


The chart shows very clearly that these six companies. which emploved a 
aller staff than the Department of Agriculture in 1938, rapidly caught up with 
{ passed the Department of Agriculture in 1942 Since that vear there has 
asing disparity in research activity 

in research effort, this chart shows a 





a steadily incr 
nother distress- 


In addition to the disparity 
feature. The employment ve for the chemical industry is a smooth lin 
wing @ continuous expansion of research activity. The employment curve 
he Department of Agriculture is erratic, fluctuating between rather wide limits 
s is a definite handicap Research by nature is a team endeavor It requires 

ose cooperation of skills of many types It does not flourish under an admin- 
ation which permit alternating period of high and low activity 
The Cotton Coun Is squarely on record that nonessential expenditures must 
luced We believe that those expenses which can be reduced without harm 
he Nation must b lashed to the bone, but we are satisfied that research is 
ial to the Natio peace or war and should be continued on an ever- 


vanding base. 
R arch in agriculture should be vigorously supported by the Federal Govern- 





nt for three reasons: First, research is not an expense, but an investment. It 
gs the Nation monetary returns worth many times the original cost Second 
ality of the farm products we enjoy and extends our living 





arch improves thi 
andards Third, agricultural research is truly a mighty contribution to our 
nse effort 
RESEARCH A SOUND INVESTMEN'! 


} 


rns ¢ ymnsider research 


common knowledge that the larce chemical cone 
e the lifeblood of the businesses, as well as their insurat that they wi 
be in business in vears to come The du Pont Co., for example, has recent, 


rted that over 60 per nt of their sales have resulted from produ ts Tha were 








oO or in their ymmercial infancy 20 vears ago Che Union Carbide & 
rbon Corp tates that one of the most in portant factors s growtl Imes 
rmation in i%l7, has been the emphasis on research and development of 
‘ products and process 
growth in income from research is not restricted to the chemical industry 
report entitled “Research and Related Servic in the USDA prepared 
fall for the House Committee on Agriculture, shows that research permits 
the same growt! gricult ure For example: Research has meant at 
age increase of 45 percent in crop vields in the last 25 vears, 20 percent more 
per cow, and mor an a 50-percent increase in eges pe bif vears 
| farm worker produ enough for himself and 7 others; today he produ 
tor himself and 14 others 
on yields averaged 160 pounds per acre in the decade 19%: 30. The aver 
reased to 215 pounds per acre in the next decade, and fi r to 268 pounds 
acre in the 10 years from 1941 to 1450. This total increase of 67 vercent 
y resulted from planting improved varieties, and from better fertilizing and 
Hybrid corn has increased average vields about 30 per 


r cultural practices 
; come for the Nation as a 


resulting in an increase of $750 million in farim i: 
f Development of rust-resistant grains has added an estimated $500 mil 
1 vear to farm income Forestry research has produced hybrid poplars 


h yield 4 times as much wood per acre as the native Maine poplars, wliile a 
between eastern and western white pine grows twice as high as either pare: 





ars. 
roved CTazing wpract : have ™ rmitted good roauce 
as much beef per acre in New Mexico as was o! oO wit! 
ient know-how lt was avricultural research t serun 
ts losses from | cholera by as much as $25 vear 
breeds of cattle have made it possible for steers to reach market weig 
nths instead of 18, and it is not uncommon for newborn bul! calve oO well 


85904—-5 1——_-38 
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25 percent more than 10 years avo. Use of vitamin Ry as a feed supplement 
chickens produces 3-pound broilers on 2 pounds less feed and in 2 weeks’ less 1 
than is required using an animal protein diet which is more expensive. 

Research into the habits of the Hessian fly has made it possible to elimi 
losses as high as $100 million annually by postponing wheat planting until 
the fly lavs her eggs in the fall. Frozen-fruit concentrates, now used in virtu 
every American home, are the products of a rapidly expanding industry wl! 
sprang direetiy from agricultural! research. The Florida industry alone \ 
$132,000,000 industry last vear 

These are but a few examples of the accomplishments which have so gr 


increased the earnings of American farmers. By increasing productivity 
cutting losses from insects and diseases, research has created an increase of 1 
than $10 billion in the farm income of America each and every vear. ‘his 


times the grand total of all Federal appropriations for agricultural res 
$401.519,000) in the last 10 vears. Clearly, axricultural research has 1 
cost the people of this Nationa penny. Rather it has returned to them uncou 
blessings and new wealth worth manv times the inyestment. 

In fact, with the present tax structure, and at current price levels, the incr 
in farm income that can be assizned to the increa ed prod ietivit v irom res¢ 
will vield far more in tax revenue than the otal sppropriations for research 


lL nited Stute- Depart ne nt of Avriculture and in the States it is inconcel\ 
that in the face of this evidence we could even think of reducing our res¢ 
appropriations 
NOT ALL BENEFITS MEASURED IN DOLLARS 

There are many gains to which dollar values cannot be assigned We e1 
improvements in qualitv and improved nutritional standards lt was agric! 
research that discovered the usefulness of DDT as an insecticide. The value « 
chemical to human beings in controlling tvphus and malaria is well known, |! 
effectiveness in controlling fruit and cotton insects, forest and livestock pes 
also extremely important The spectacular achievements of penicillin are 
known to evervone It is not generally recognized, however, that comm« 
production of this wonder drug was made possible by research in the Depart: 
of Agriculture Moreover the other priceless antibiotics, aureomycin, cl 


mvcetin, streptomvein, and terramvcin, were discovered at the New Jersev A 


lin production alone is a $100 million ar 


cultural Experiment Station. Penici 


VITAL ALIKE TO FARMERS AND NONFARMERS 


Too frequently, agricultural research is viewed as a form of subsidy for fart 
The record shows clearlv, however, that nothing could be more unjustified 
searcl not a subsidy at all, since it returns to the Treasury far more thar 
cos Furthermore, the accomplishm ts of federally supported researc! 
benefited all the people—nonfarmers almost as much as farmers Agricu 
research continually broadens our economic base It creates new weal h, 
ind ries, new jobs, and new products for consumer health and enjoymen 


RESEARCH A POWERFUL DEFENSE TOOL 


History shows bevond question that research is an essential activity in 
or War In periods of emergency the Defense Establishments greatly incr 
their researen acti ities: so doit lustrial concerns 

Wars today are big wars Thev are wars of logistics even more surel\ 
thev are wars of battle American abilitv to outproduce the enemy has wo! 
world conflicts Still greater production will be needed to win the next on 


Even more than in peacetime, increased productivity, increased quality 
proved techniques of storing, preserving, packazine, and handling become cri 
needs in wartime. Consider the value to the Nation of improved emulsif 
developed by the USDA, that increase the production of synthetic rubber 
percent with the same plant facilities. Moreover the Department of Agricul! 
conduets extensive researches on problems of direct concern and often at 
specific request of the Armed Forces. Examples of this are freely available 
elastic gauze bandace for military hospitals, stabilized fabric for sandbags 
proved water and fire resistance for paulins and tentage, and a machine for 
ting low-grade cotton to relieve an acute shortace of linters for the manufa 
of gun powder; these are but a few that could be described. 
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CONSISTENT SUPPORT ESSENTIAI 


One other feature of a sound research program should be stressed. In research 
as in no other line of endeavor, continuity of effort and maintenance of a reason- 


ably stable level of activity are essential. \ good research organization is only 
developed after several years of cooperative effort, of blending different skills and 
aptitudes into a team. \griculture’s research program cannot develop efficiently 
f the level of financial support rises and falls from year to year. Moreover, with 
the shortage of competent scientists that exists today, program fluctuations en- 
ourage agricultural scientists to move into other fields. A stable, constantly 


growing program is a tremendously important factor in morale and therefore in 
accomplishment, 

The National Cotton Council has already voiced the conviction that non- 
essential expenditures must be sharply curtailed. In requesting more adequate 
research appropriations we are not asking for an increase in the total budget for 
the Department of Agriculture beyond the limits considered appropriate by the 
Congress. We are not prepared to say in this statement where reductions should 
he made. We believe that a reduced Government budget can be achieved while 
maintaining the research program at the level proposed in the budget estimates 


by effecting necessary reductions in other less essential programs than research. 
We therefore urgently request that the reductions made by the House in the 
budget estimates for agricultural research be restored by this committee, and 


that the activities financed from these funds be exempted from any over-all 
restrictive provisions affecting personnel and funds. 


STATEMENT OF LAURENCE A. BEVAN, DIRECTOR OF EXTENSION, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, AND CHAIRMAN OF EXTENSION MARKETING 
COMMITTEE 


CONSUMER EDUCATION, MARKETING RESEARCH, AND SERVICES 


Senator Russeii. Mr. Bevan, if you will come around up here 
opposite the reporter now, you may proceed with your statement. 

Mr. Bevan is here to testify on the consumer-education feature of 
the Research and Marketing Administration. 

What is your business, Mr. Bevan? 

Mr. Bevan. I am director of extension of the University of New 
Hampshire in the land-grant college there, and I am representing the 

<tension directors of the United States on this particular program. 

Senator Russeiy. You represent all of the extension directors 
through their association? 

Mr. Bevan. That is right, sir 

Do you all have copies of the brief? 

Senator Russeiv. Yes, sir.. We all have copies, of that. 

Mr. Bevan. What I am really interested in is this question of the 
onsumer angle on the marketing program. We believe that the 
‘onsumer is a vital factor in an effective food-marketing program. 

Senator Russe.ti. You may be seated, if you wish. 

Mr. Bevan. Will that be all right? Thank vou. 

We believe it is pretty well accepted that the marketing of a prod- 
uct is not successfullly completed until it is in the hands of the con- 
sumer with satisfaction to the consumer. We think there are three 
phases in this marketing program, the production phase, the distribu 
tion angle, and the final consumption, with the consumer in it. Our 
eal objective in this program is better ‘‘buymanship” on the part 


of the consumer. We want to develop a wide understanding of how 
to get an adequate diet in families, nutritionally, and, as I have 
heard one woman say, “Do not tell us it’s healthy. Tell us it’s deli- 
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cious.”” We have found this in all our work with consumers: Th: 
when they buy products in the market and come home and prepa: 
them satisfactorily, their husbands feel better and the children a. 
better. So we put in that part of it. 

We want to encourage prompt movement through a market 
local products where they are available direct to the consum 
We want to encourage consumer purchasing practices, so that was 
will be reduced, and make an economical use of food commoditi: 
in the home. 

Now, if you will just pick up this little bulletin here, if you hav: 
copy. We think there are two phases in this food program. One is 
this question of getting the foods selected right, so that it suits ¢! 
family and families are better fed. The present price situatior 
such that food products are high and it takes 25 to 35 percent of « 
whole budget to buy food. That is, it is quite a factor. So this 
stretching of the consumer dollar is a factor in the situation. 

Here is an indication of stretching that food dollar. And we hay 
various pamphlets that go out to consumers, that include facts o1 
meat, on salad greens, on poultry, and on dairy products, of how to 
use these products. That just gives you an indication of some of th 
ways these things are being handled. 

Senator Russe. Is that an actual poster that has been used? 


STATE FOOD-MARKETING PROGRAM 


Mr. Bevan. No; that just illustrates the bulletins that are being 
put out by the different States. There are 16 States that are con- 
cerned in this food-marketing program. 

We have it arranged in this way: First, that of cutting down on 
waste and spoilage; it is a question of conserving food supply, using 
those foods that are in ample supply, and preserving if supply 1s great 
Second, use foods in season and also use foods produced locally. Pla: 
before you buy, and make use of all the food that you purchase. 


INFORMATION SERVICE 


You will find here actual samples of pamphlets that the land grant 
colleges and extension service are using in getting this food informatio: 
across to the people. 

We have, up in our State, a Home Demonstration agent who gets 
some information from the market reports and from the regional offic 
She takes this out and puts it on the radio, puts it in the newspapers 
and puts it in circular letters. 

Now, I come from an area where there is some industry, and we ar 
right near the Portsmouth Navy Yard. Some of their local leaders 
work in one of those factories. And the local leader came to her th 
other day and said: ‘‘ When we get together at lunch, we have 15 women 
who work together, and I took your circular showing what are the good 
buys in the market.”’ Because this girl takes the central information 
and then checks with the local markets. She said, “This woman «am 
back to me and said, ‘We discussed that, and I want a copy of thai 
circular letter for all these women.’ ”’ 

Then she said, “I have talked with the mill manager. Why can't 
we get this on the bulletin boards, for the thousand people who con: 
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to that factory? Many of these women work in those factories. We 
ean take that information and get it broadcast.” 

Senator Russe.v. | notice in Minnesota they have had a program 
on television which they stated played to an audience of 50,000 people 
and elicited 6,200 requests for information. That appears to me to 
about as effective a way of getting this thing across as there could 
be. I wish other States could follow that example. 

Mr. BEVAN. Well. we get this across by verlous Int thods. 

Senator Ture. If I might interrupt at this point, Mr. Chairman, 
oncerning this Minnesota television program, it is one way of ac- 
juainting the housewife with what is in the market today that is the 
best buy, whether it be tomatoes, fruits, or if fish is a better buy than 
beef. 

It is pin-pointing the important information to the housewife 
momentarily, so that the housewife can get the most for her dollar. 
| think it is a very sound program. 

Senator Russe.iy. | am very much impressed in reading the brief 
statement. 

Mr. Bevan. There is one illustration I want to leave with you. It 
is not entirely about the consumer, but it is the effect of the con- 
sumer’s viewpoint and what they want, on the farmer. 

This winter a group of men from the State of Washington came 
into Massachusetts, and I am right next door to them. They said: 
“We are having difficulty selling our lambs. What is the matter?’ 

The Director of Extension got hold of the retail grocers’ associa- 
tion. They took those people right out behind the counters with 
the butchers, and said: ‘‘You watch and see what these consumers 
say.” 

The consumers would come in. They would show them a leg of 
lamb. ‘Well, that is too heavy, too big for my family.’’ After a 
vhile those fellows saw the picture and realized they had to have a 
little different method of production. 

| think we have to have a little better integrated system from the 
farmer through the retailer to the consumer. This consumer pro- 
gram is a beginning program that we think is going to be very effec- 
tive—that it is going to affect all groups. 

Senator Toye. What you point up is simply this, further illus- 
trated. There are many of the vegetables that come into season or 
ire in season, and they will mature within just a very few days. And 
inless the housewife is informed that right now tomatoes are plentiful 
and are a good buy, oftentimes thousands of dollars in produce is 
ost. 

Senator Russeiu. It not only helps the consumer but the producer. 

Senator Taye. In other words, you give the customer the idea that 
this or that is now ready to be bought and processed. That is why I 
have always supported the program of information. And the Exten- 
sion Service is doing a tremendous job of it. 

Mr. Bevan. I appreciate your comments very much. Because we 
feel that our marketing program is not complete until we have these 
three groups. 

PUBLICATIONS 


Now, here we have taken Michigan, and Michigan has a consumer 
ood education program. And I can just show you in two or three 
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words here. Family Food News is a weekly service to 97 newspapers 
in Michigan on this question of food and what is available. Con- 
sumer Food Facts is a weekly broadcast, 15 minutes, from 10 stations 
to Michigan’s six and a half million people. Consumer Buying 
Clinics, three meeting series. That is, they get groups together and 
say: ‘‘ These are the things vou have to think of in doing your buying 

The Work Behind Your Market Basket is a study of food markets 
for home-demonstration clubs. That is, the home-demonstrat 
agents get in there and say: “This is what happens to that foo 
So the retailers begin to understand the market part of it, the trac 
part of it, so that they see the thing more sympathetically. 

And this shows the retailers how to display and put up their foo 
in packages properly, so that it would not do Harm to the pack 
on the wav home. 

Senator ELLenper. In that connection, last Saturday I went to 
market not far from where I live, and there was a new clerk ther 
and somehow he put the milk in the center of the package. I did 
not notice. I grabbed the thing, and by the time I had gotten 
home both of the cartons of milk were punctured, and it sim) 
went all over the food I bought. 

Mr. Bevan. We have done a lot of work with apples, for examp): 
We find if you throw a bad apple in a bunch it hurts all the res: 
them. 

Then we have used food demonstrations on selection and use 
food. Now, I can give you an instance very easily of some of thes 
things. Fifty-seven of eightv-three counties participated in this 
1950 program out there in Michigan, and that ts an illustration of it 

You know, a man will grow things and think it is perfect and the: 
bring it to market and see it at retail and sav, “Is that mine?” Whe: 
vou have people in there to see the reaction of consumers, you get 
better picture of this whole thing. 

I will give you an illustration. We had a family where the husband 
left the wife. They had five children. The children were not eating 
right, according to the home-demonstration agent. Thev were eating 
too much candy, and so on. The home-demonstration agent worked 
with them on a better program of food supply and how to use it and 
how to get it more nearly balanced. Three months later those childre: 
were taking better care of themselves, washed their faces more, wer 
doing better in school. 

Now, we have instances where a home demonstration agent is 
reaching thousands of people in instances, and we are going to get 
better nutrition, better buying by the housewife, and less waste. 

Senator ELLENpER. And more saving of food. 

Mr. Bevan. More saving of food. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Senator Russe.v. You specifically ask that this committee recom 
mend the restoration of the budget cut, the cut in the budget estimat 
made by the House committee? 

Mr. Bevan. That is right. 

Senator Russetit. You have made a very interesting presentation 
Mr. Bevan. 

Mr. Bevan. Thank you. 
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(The prepared statement is as follows: ) 


OvuTrLINE oF BRIEF FOR PRESENTATION TO SENATE APPROPRIATIONS SUBCOMMITTE! 
ON AGRICULTURE 
Identification 
Vame.—Laurence A. Bevan, director of extension, New Hampshire, chairman 
otmmittee appointed by the clire ctors of extension. 


f extension marketing « 
The material being pres nted before vour subcommittees has the ipport of 
the directors of extension of the land-grant colleges 
ippropriation en oncerned 
The matter deals with the House action relating to the Research and Marketing 
Act and the appropriation for marketing work under title IJ There was a 
neral reduction of 10 percent in all projects, but the project entitled ‘“‘Expansion 
itlets for farm product carries with it a reduction of 50 percent Ire led 
s project, under D, there is an item called Consumer education about 
the directors of the extension services are concerned 
Consumer ¢ alio 


A. Consumer education dealing with food for the home is concerned with two 
ain factors under our present situation: 





| Know! 1 of how to select, use, and conserve food x ippli for he 
family will contribute greatly to the whole food situatio 

2) Prices of food products have been increasing and food is one of the 
najor factors of every family budget amounting to 28 to 40 percent of the 


family’s expendituré 
B The consumer education pro ram listed as item D under the project entitled 





Expansion of Outlet r Farm Produet merits further interpretatior 
1) The consumer programs carried on by the various States are empha 
sizing to homemakers and those who purchase food that wis electior 
of food for use in the home, care in handling with cons juent reduction ir 
: spoilage, and the knowledge of how to buy advantageously in the local 
market will contribute materially to an efficient food prourat and wi 
benefit the producer and distributor 
Zz It is the ie wD t of the exter on service that t = consu er-educa 
tion progran al ntial part of a good food-marketing development and 
ngs about a bi r integrated marketing svstem 
3) It will sup) nformation to consumers enabling them to know 
When to buy products in the local mar ts It gives know 
of supplies and price comparisons 
p What to buy a knowledge of nutritional values and other items 
It w ww how to conserve in the | me, maintaining qualit 
until the products a consumed 
d) How to use the product to the best advantag methods of 
preparation to make products attractive and palatabk 
1) With rising food prices, there is a verv definite interest by home 
nakers and consumers to want factual information they can use in pur- 
chasing their daily requirements 
\t present there are 17 States carrving on consumer education programs 
se are: Alabama, Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, Kansas, Kentucky, Marvy- 


1, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, New Mexico, New York, Oklahoma, Ten- 
ssee, Utah, Washington, and West Virginia 
1) As an illustration of the type of material that these States are present- 
ing to consumer groups, see the pamphlet, Food Planning, Buying and 
Storing (exhibit A 
D. The Federal funds appropriated by Congress allocated for this work ir 
i these States are matched bv the States 

Ll) A reduction of 50 percent in the Federal appropriation can result in 

a similar reduction of 50 pereent in the matching funds 
2) In other words, for every dollar reduction in Federal funds, a corre- 


ponding drop in matching funds in each State may result 


Kk. The continuation of these consumer education programs when applied to 
xd will result in 
(1) More careful selection of foods when they are abundant in the local 
markets. 
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2) Less waste in the home, saving transportation and food supplies | 
would be reflected all the way back to the farm. 
(3) Better nutrition for the family and an understanding of real food va! 

F. Typical comments by consumers on the consumer-education program: 

“T want you to know I have enjoved and learned a great deal from your Mor 
morning television programs. I am a young homemaker and the knowled 
have received on vitamin content and marketing have been very beneficial t 
and many of my friends, who also see your television program. I have sav: 
my food bills by marketing at the right time, and by knowing the vitamin cont 
of the various foods, I have a good healthy family of four.’’— Mrs. James Allro: 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

In 58 TV shows and 78 radio broadcasts during 1950, the consumer-educa 
programs in Minneapolis and St. Paul presented good food-marketing prac 
and wise food use to consumers in urban areas. Moreover, these were extre 
effective means of reaching large numbers of people. An audience of 50,000 
reached with each TV show, and over 6,000 requests for additional mark« 
information and recipes came in response to these programs. Demonstrat 
exhibits, and press releases each week gave additional tips on buying and poi: 
on how to use best buys in daily menus. Consumers express appreciatior 
tips as to the most advantageous time to buy fruits and vegetables for canning 
freezing. Market gardeners say it helps their sales. At their annual mex 
thev requested that consumer education be continued. 

“I do appreciate the programs and food notes with its helpful hints for ti: 
good-buy foods * * * trying to cut down the food expenses for a fami 
six these days is a problem especially when four of them are still growing.” 

“Valuable information which enables home demonstration agents to do a bet 
job of reaching more people with more and better service.” 

“Just what I need when the editor says he wants another story to put on pas 
that will have something of interest for a lot of people.’’ In those words, a 
writer for one of the large New England newspapers expresses his interest it 
food-marketing information provided by the New England extention servi 
Boston food marketing information office. 

“IT go through the Food Marketing Bulletin every week to check the foods t! 
are good buys on the market. It’s a big help to me in doing the buying for | 
restaurant.” 

‘‘My income hasn’t kept pace with inflation. I need to do better food buy 
and I need help in knowing how.’’—-A Homemaker. 

“It’s the information on the food markets that I need, in order to know w! 
buys to suggest to the listeners to my food news broadcasts * * *. It 
there that I find the Food Marketing Bulletin a big help. It provides me a run: 
account week by week on what the food market situation is. It does more thia 
that. It tells me what it is expected to be the following week. When the da) 
my special food feature rolls around, I have lots of information to give me 
basis for the weekly food marketing suggestions. And my listeners tell me t 
they appreciate it.”’-—Women’s director at radio station. 

“It is our feeling that customers need more information about the fresh prod 
they are buying.’’—Retailer. 

G. Comments by directors of extension in regard to the consumer-informat 
programs: 

“Consumer education is making a great contribution to the extension progra! 
It is supplying helpful marketing information to many people who do not rec 
such assistance from other sources. It is my thought that this work will fill a 
definite need during the mobilization period in helping consumers conserve 
use properly and fully the total food supply. In case there develop shortages 
of some food items, consumer information on substitution of other items 
maintain nutrition and dietary standards, how to use these and conserve th 
family food budget would be especially helpful.’ (Alabama). 

“The media used to reach people are radio, press, television, and a bimont! 
newsletter. Inquiries for information indicate that the program is actually cover- 
ing the whole State and reaching consumers as far away as Mississippi, Kansas, 
Michigan, Iowa, and the Dakotas. 

“The bimonthly bulletin is reaching over a million individuals. The 6,200 
requests for information this past year indicate that there is need for a progran 
consumer marketing. Each telecast on marketing reaches an estimated audie: 
of 50,000 people. 

‘Both the market gardeners and Farm Bureau organization passed resolutions 
at their annual meetings urging that the project be continued because of 
assistance this program has given the producer.” (Minnesota.) 
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Youg attention is called to the statement from Minnesota that both market 
gardeners and the Farm Bureau organization support this project because of its 
value to the producers. 

H. The consumer-education program developed in New York State was brought 
about through the support of farmers who wanted to have consumers get a better 
understanding of the quality of the products on the market 

Some of the results of the consumer program in various States are shown by 
short comments included in exhibit B. 

Conclusion 

The Directors of I xtension, therefore, call the attention of vour committee to 
his consumer-education program, hoping that you will consider reducing the 
cut to the general 10-percent level on this particular item rather than have it go 
to 50 percent as passed by the House. 





Foop PLANNING, BuyING, STORING 
By Lucy F. Sheive and Charles E. Eshbach, New England Extension Services 
Marketing Information Program, Boston, Mass 
BEFORE YOU RUY AT THE COUNTER 


Much of your success in food shopping depends on the planning you do right 
at home, before you go to the market. 
Here are some suggestions that can help vou in planning for food marketing: 
1. Plan before you buy 
2. Use nutrition guides in planning meals 
3 Make menus before sl opping. 
4. Survey the cupboard or refrigerator to learn what is on hand 


5. Make the shopping list in advance 


with alternates if necessary 
6. Plan to shop at the time of week and day when best foods are 


are available. 
7. Know how much money you can spend 


8. Keep posted on market news to know when the various foods are most 
plentiful. 


9. Learn grades and standards and how to recognize quality 


it 


10. Select the retail store that will best serve vour needs 
Buying food efficiently is a threefold job. It requires wise planning, intelligent 
st ection, and props r care of the food items The suggestions given in this leaflet 
emphasize the principles and practices of efficient food buying. 
In the store, the actual job of selection must be done. It is there that the well- 
nformed food shopper is able to choose intelligently, so as to get the most in food 
value and the most in dollar value 


hese suggestions are aids to wise buying at the retail store: 
1. Choose the protective foods first (milk, eggs, fruits, and vegetables 
Buy by weight—not a dime’s or a dollar’s worth. 


~ 


Ww 


Buy according to use—less expensive items are sometimes suitabk 
Buy foods that are in season when possible. 
Buy only enough perishables for immediate needs 


's 


3. Do not handle perishables more than necessary. 
7. Buy nonperishables for an emergency shelf 

8. Choose medium-sized fruits and vegetables 

9. Be specific and definite in your purchases. 


10. Pay cash whenever possible 
More than price should be considered in wise food selection. Keep in mind 
also the quality, supply, food value, the use intended, the likes and dislikes of your 
ily, and the amount of time available for meal preparation, when making de- 
ns at the food counters. 


AFTER YOU GET HOME 


200 At home, the food value you have purchased with care and wisdom can be 
irely lost unless the food is properly handled and stored. 
Follow these suggestions to retain food value: 
1. Wash vegetables and fruits, and store them in the refrigerator’s vege- 
table compartment 
Wrap meat loosely in waxed paper and store it in the coolest part of the 
refrigerator 


» 
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3. Keep all frozen foods completely frozen until ready for use. 
4. Keep eggs in the refrigerator in a covered container. 
5. Use eggs soon after buying to avoid spoilage. 
6. Keep strong-flavored foods away from other foods, and keep tig! 
covered. 
7. Keep milk cold, covered, and clean. 
8. Save food value by cooking foods correctly 
9. Store and use left-overs to good advantage. 
10. Take good care of all groceries at home. 


Exutsir B 
i/abama 
For the past 2 vears work on consumer education in Alabama was locats 
Birmingham. Timely information on selection of food was presented in den 
strations, exhibits, news releases, and radio programs. This information is 
ava lal if through co mty extension W rkers to consumers throughout the Sts 
Cor 


rY 


Food ws for Consumers is prepared each week for use by 59 newspapers 
IS radio stations \ preliminary survey shows that 63 percent of the fan 
reporting have been helped in food buying. Home demonstration agents in 


st in the presentation of the information about availability and qu 
| best food buvs. 


Selection and care of food are presented to consumers in Delaware through 1 
releases and radio programs. Increased use 


tr} 


of broilers has been encouraged 
3 program 


Georgia 


rut 
project has been inactive since June 30, 1950, when the project leader retired 


Atlanta was the center for consumer-education work in this State, ! 


Kansas 
‘ation project is just getting started, but there are mar 
this type of work and therefore the program 


I is ¢ mnsidered esscecneta 
‘ 


welfare of consumers in Kansas 
Kentu / 

tadio and television are the principal means of disseminating food-market 
nformation at Louisville, Kv., where the consumer-education program has bes 


, 
for 


3 vears. Consumers and food distributors are enthusiastic in 
program which gives timely good food buys and suggestions for 
and Hest 


use of food available in the market. 


300 weekly reports are mailed out each week, mostly to home mana 
nomist has given many demonstrations on the selection of fres! 
tables and on good quality Weekly press releases are prepared, cove 
rmation, recipes, and other special price and marketing informa 
1 television programs present information concerning best 


and care of food items recommended. 


950, 57 of 83 counties in Michigan participated in the consu 
program. In addition to the radio and weekly news releases 

consumer-education specialist presents food-buying demonstrations 
nsumer clinics consisting of a series of three meetings encouraging impr 
food-buying practices. 


m has been the principal means by which the program has reach« 

nu iclie nee ol 50,000 Iv opie each weet K. Radio and news re leases 
ised regularly to give information about food supplies and suggest 

t choice of food in relation to the nutritional needs of the family 
to their income. The 6,200 requests for information addressed to | 


lucation specialist indicate the need for a program in con: 
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lyssourt 





if 
How to Buy” and ‘‘What to Buy This Week in St. Louis” are topics discussed 
radio programs and in new releases presented each week in this consumer- 
jucation program \ television program has just been started. 


Vontana 
only a short time. 


of food-marketing 
: j 


The consumer-education program has been in operatio1 
agents to assist in the dissemination 
} lit 


Training of extension 
relative to the purchase of food it 


rmation and suggesti ms are the pri! a 


ires of this program 


Verte 0 





Most of the inf prepared by the specialist is made available to con- 
ers through ysps and magazine articles, radio programs, and recipe 
ts. Regular weekly columns are appearing in 10 newspapers in the State. 

lemonstrations, exhibits, and talks are other methods used in presenti food- 
eting informatio: 

\ a. 

tegular programs in press, radio, and television provide a steady flow of 
mation for consumers and institutional buvers Urban and county home- 
mnstration agents check with local merchants, farmers’ markets, and whole- 

t the State and National market report 


ulers for local information to supplemen 
memakers and buvers are keenly interested in 
ade available weekly and 

Food Marketing Bulletin is one of the principal means by which the city and 


the informatio: 


Hes, The WCeCRIYV 


' tryit ma 


ise it in buying their food supp 





nty workers are kept advised regarding changes in the food situation in their 
a 

‘)} oma 
Food-marketing information is n e available to consumers by the county 
yme-demonstration age ts and also by means of radi programs al 1 news releases 


repared by the project leadet 


Dp P > 
‘ 0 fitco 


Suggestions fo lick s to the selection of 


r improving food-buying practices and 
in Puerto Rico 


food are presented each week at the four principal market centers 


i by other count home-demonstration agents to consumers in other urban 
sreas 

nesset 

\ consumer-education program has bes proposed for Knoxville, Tenn., but 

project leader has been e1 ploved 





Food-marketing information is presented to community leaders in the principal 
an centers in the St by means of news letters, news releases. and radio 
rams. 
ngton 
The consumer-education program presented n Seattle es infor tio ‘ 

food buvs, together wit! suggestions for impre ents ! Food-bu , 
tices and improvements in food preparation Demonstrations, radio pro- 
and food bulletins are the principal means for reaching consumers 
Virgir aii 
e consumer-education program is just getting started Plans provide for 
dissemination food-marketing information, food demonstrations, news 





ses, and radio programs 
Senator Russei.. Gentlemen, we stand in recess until 2 o’clock 
s afternoon 
AFTERNOON SESSION 


The subcommittee reconvened at 2:30 p.m. upon the expiration 


f the recess.) 


Senator Russe. 


Che committee will come to order. 
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We are glad to have the distinguished Senator from Florida, \|; 
Spessard Holland, with us this afternoon. Senator Holland, I und 
stand that you have some interest in legislation dealing with 1! 
difficulties confronting the citrus industry being operated by 
Bureau of Plant Industry. We will be glad to have you make 
statement that you see fit. 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH ADMINISTRATION 
Orrice oF EXPERIMENT STATIONS 


STATEMENT OF HON. SPESSARD L. HOLLAND, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF FLORIDA 


CITRUS RESEARCH STATION, ORLANDO, FLA. 


Senator HoLttanp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is hardly necessa: 
for me to state to this committee that I have been rather consistent|\ 
insisting upon strict and rigid economy in our Government and 
our appropriations and particularly for the civil agencies of t! 
Government. 

I do think, however, that there are occasions even in those ci 
agencies where because of the seriousness of the issue economy | 
comes penny-wise and pound-foolish, and it is because I feel that 
the situation which I shall mention today falls within that classifica- 
tion that | am here to strongly urge the appropriation for which 
shall ask this committee in its wisdom to provide. 

In the first place, may I say that I appear not only for myself by 
for my colleague, Senator Smathers, who unfortunately, as is known to 
the committee, has been seriously ill and is now convalescing but not 
able to be here. I appear also, Mr. Chairman, for my colleague in the 
House, Congressman A. 8S. Herlong, Jr., of the Fifth District of Florid 
the district in which the city of Orlando is located. Congressman 
Herlong is represented here by his secretary, Mr. Byrd. Congressma: 
Herlong has an amendment or amendments which he is propos 
to the important bill now being debated at the other end of the Capit 
and was not abie to be here for that reason, but instead asked me to 
express his vital interest in this matter and to file this statement in | 
behalf, which I hope may be incorporated in the record. 

Senator Russeii. The statement referred to will be incorporated 
in the record at the conclusion of Senator Holland’s remarks. 

Senator Hotuanp. Thank you. 

I understand that my distinguished colleagues, Senator Ellende: 
from Louisiana and Senator Hayden from Arizona, have at an earlic! 
meeting of this subcommittee brought up for discussion the questio: 
of the very poor condition and the urgently needed replacemen' 
building in the subtropical experiment station at Orlando, Fla 
which in addition to its other uses is primarily an industry-wid: 
experiment station for the citrus industry of the United States 
including all areas in our Nation where citrus industry is found 
meaning the States of California, Arizona, Texas, Louisiana, Alabama 
Florida, and I understand there are small planting of citrus 
Georgia and Mississippi, though not of heavy commercial value 
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[ understand that Senator Ellender and Senator Hayden have 

already expressed to this committee their vital interest in this replace- 
ment program under which this experiment station would be ade- 
quately housed. 
Senator Russeuu. The Senator is correct, they examined the repre- 
sentatives of the Department with respect to the need for the station, 
and both of them did express very intense interest in proper arrange- 
ments being made to house this station. 

Senator HoLianp. | thank the chairman. 

[ understand also that scientific members of the staff of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture have appeared before and have been heard by 
this committee on this subject. I was asked a few minutes ago by 
the senior Senator from Arizona, Mr. Hayden, to state to the com- 
mittee that he had expected to be here again today to participate, 
ut is handling the bill now on the floor in the Senate. 

The majority leader, Mr. McFarland, expresses his regret that he 
annot be present and asks me to say for both of the Arizona Senators 
that they subscribe fully to this effort and are intensely interested in 
ts success. . 

Mr. Chairman, among those who are present today is a representa- 
tive of the California Fruit Growers Exchange, which has not only an 
ntense interest in this matter, but wishes to manifest that interest by 
the filing of a brief and I would like at this time to request permission 
for the filing of such a brief through Mr. Karl Loos, their attorney in 
Washington, who represents the California Fruit Growers Exchange. 

Senator Russexiy. If Mr. Loos will furnish the brief it will appear 
following the statement of Representative Herlong. 

Senator Hotianp. I thank the chairman. 

Then we have Mr. John Breckenridge, counsel for the California 
Fruit Growers Exchange, who is here because of the necessary absence 
of Mr. Loos, and I am sure he will be glad to see that the directions 
of the committee are carried out in that regard. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, from my own State are present citizens who speak 

ot only as citrus growers but for the outstanding organizations in the 
trus industry of Florida. Among those are Mr. Vernon L. Connor, 
vho speaks for the Florida Citrus Mutual, which is an organization 
of growers and shippers, but grower-controlled, which represents the 
vast majority of our industry, | believe about 90 percent. There is 
present Mr. John Ford, the executive vice president of the Florida 
Farm Bureau, who has come up here to attend this hearing to evidence 
his interest. 

There is present Mr. J. J. Banks, of Orlando, a citrus grower, and 

the past frequently president and director of various cooperative 
enterprises which are State-wide in this industry. There is also 

resent Mr. Al Whitmore, of Orlando, who is assistant secretary of the 

lorida Council of Farmer Cooperatives, and is also the head of the 
Production Credit Association for our area, which has to do with the 
king of that type of loans for citrus growers and perhaps others. 

They are all here to support this presentation and to answer any 
juestions if the committee has any to put to them. 

| might also say that Dr. Theodore J. Grant, plant pathologist, 
ind Dr. F. P. Cullinan, Assistant Chief, Bureau of Plant Industry, 
re here. 
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COST OF PROJECT 


Senator Younc. What would be the cost of that project, Sena: 
Holland? 

Senator Hottanp. About $275,000 or $300,000. 

Senator Young. You mean a new building? 

Senator HoLLANb. A new building and equipment to go into 
[ will be very happy to go into that. I simply wanted in these op 
ing remarks to show how completely unanimously the growers of « 
State and the citrus growers throughout our Nation are interested 
and how vitally they feel their security is concerned in the permitt 
of proper facilities to be furnished for this station, which is confront 
responsibilities much more heavy than have ever confronted it her 
tofore, of which I shall make some mention later. 

Now in addition to the ones who are actually present, Mr. John 1 
Leslev, who is general manager of the Florida Citrus Exchange, wh 
is the large marketing cooperative of our State, intended to be hi 
but is instead required to be in New York on other vital business, and 
without encumbering the récord | would simply like to say that h 
and the president of his organization, Mr. J. B. Prevatt, who had 
expected to be here, are in New York, and they have asked me 
state to the committee for them and for their important organizatio 
that it backs completely this request for this appropriation 


EMERGENCY CONDITIONS IN CITRUS INDUSTRY 


Now, Mr. Chairman, we could make this presentation sufficiently 
all-inclusive, [ am sure, to cover every single citrus organization, no 
only in our State but throughout the Nation because of the tert 


danger which now confronts the industry. It is only by reason 
that fact that I am willing to make an exception, which appears to 
a selfish exception but is not, an exception to my regular position t! 
I have been taking on the floor and elsewhere in connection w 


appropriations, 


BEGINNING OF EXPERIMENT STATION 


\fr. Chairman, the facts of the matter are first with reference to t! 


present situation of that experiment station. This station has sort 
grown like Topsy over a long period of vears beginning from a lil 
wooden structure in 1913, which was made available to the Burea 
Plant Industry by the Orange County Fair Association. A tract 
acres, less than 2 acres, was turned over at that time surrounding 
small building as the nucleus for this important Nation-wide indu 


i} 


effort as it has now become. 

From that small beginning and housed partly in that same sn 
building which existed that long ago, 1913, the small wooden structu 
almost a hovel, the effort has continued by the construction first of 
small laboratory building, again a wooden building, at the cost 
$1,200 contributed mostly by the city of Orlando. Incidentally, 
city of Orlando now owns this site and has leased it from vear to v 
or from time to time for occupancy by this station. 

That $1,200 building, the second, was constructed by the city o! 
Orlando itself and through individual citizens’ contributions. Fo 


; 
} 
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lowing that, the work that began at that time, which dealt largely with 
camphor, was turned over to a large citrus operation, and this was 
the headquarters, 1 may say to the Senators, of the effort made in 
Florida at the time of the invasion of our Nation and State by the 
Mediterranean fruitfly. This was the headquarters of the important 
work done at that time, which was such a tragic one to our State and 
in which we were so affected that practically all of the banks in penin- 
sular Florida had to shut their doors and the damage done to us was 
vastly greater than the time of the collapse of the boom or than the 
time of the general depression, which was Nation-wide 

That activity took place right on this little area and various addi- 
tional temporary sheds were thrown up. 


TOTAL COSTS OF IMPROVEMENTS 


Without dwelling upon that at length I might say that the total 
cost of improvements which were added at that time was $10,500, at 
Federal expense, as I understand. 

Well, now, there have been various other minor buildings to be 
added so that the total cost of the construction, exclusive of altera- 
tions and repairs up to this date, is approximately $16,000 and that 
cheap, aged, and falling-down set-up is housing the most important 
effort that has ever been conducted at one time and place on behalf 
of the citrus industry, and certainly it is comparable now to the most 
mportant efforts for any other agricultural industry in our Nation. 

May I say that the citrus industry of the Nation is now of such a 

ze that it exceeds in total value of production the entire production 
of all other tree-fruit industries in the United States put together 
May I say that in our State the prosperity of the citrus industry is so 
critical that it is directly related to the prosperity and welfare of the 
State as a whole. Certainly there are many areas in California 
where that is true, and it is likewise true in portions of Texas and 
Arizona and perhaps elsewhere. 

In my own State, Mr. Chairman, our citrus industry has so grown 
that we are producing now more citrus than all of the rest of the 
Nation together, and we say that modestly, but I bring it into the 

ord at this time to indicate the tragic consequence that would 
endanger our State if a disease should find lodgment here that would 
have the potentiality of completely destroying large segments of out 
citrus industry in Florida 

Now the thing that is confronting us is to be regarded as perhaps 


several things, and yet it may be one thing. In Brazil it is known as 
risteza, and we have with us here today at the request of the chair- 
man, which I appreciate, the gentleman who for some 3 vears, the 


scientist, who has been representing the Department of Agriculture 
n Brazil in the study of the devastation accomplished there in their 
trus industry, Dr. Grant. He will be available to the committee 


members. of course. if thev desire to question him 


SPREAD OF CITRUS DISEASE TRISTEZA 


As the Senator from Florida understands it, great citrus industries 
ive been destroyed in South Africa and in Indonesia and in Brazil 
V tristeza, which completely destroys the trees, and of course the 
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industry, and has so done in the areas mentioned. I would prefer {o 
have Dr. Grant speak because he can speak with authority as to t! 
immensity of the damage done and as to the difficulty of meeting (| 
dlisease if there is any way to meet it. 

The Senator from Florida is not advised that there is any way to 
meet it but on that he would have to yield to the scientist, of cou 

Now within the last year or more a disease that is indistinguisha! 
from tristeza has appeared in Louisiana, as this committee kno 
because that matter has already bten discussed. Louisiana, 
course, lies about midway between the Rio Grande area in Texas a: 
the Florida citrus area and the fact that the disease has come 
there along the banks of the Mississippi, apparently having bee: 
brought in, and the fact that it has shown the capacity to spread 
virulently and quickly in the areas where it has completely destroy 
large industries, gives very grave concern to our people. 

A moment ago I said that we are not entirely sure that it is or 
disease. In the State of California there is a manifestation, also 
virus disease, as is tristeza, which is known as quick decline, and which 
has already destroved many hundreds of thousands of their trees, 
completely destroyed such trees. The Senator from Florida does 
not know that it is the same as tristeza; he hopes sincerely that it is 
not. He has always believed that it is not, and yet he understands 
from the scientists today that there is no assurance on that because 
tristeza manifests itself in different varieties under different soil and 
rootstock conditions, and so forth. 

So there is one evidence of the complete need for field work and fo 
the complete need for further identification and for further isolation 
of this disease because there apparently is not any certainty at this 
very moment as to whether quick decline in California is or is no 
tristeza. I hope with all my heart that it is not, and I believe that 
it isnot. But the scientists will have to give the figures on that. 

In California their quick decline has various gradations of severit 
In Florida we have what is called slow decline, which so far has not 
been identified as being this same kind of infection or disease, but w 
do have a slow decline which has made its appearance and which has 
already shown itself to be a serious threat to our industry. 

Now the fact that this disease affects different rootstocks in differ- 
ent ways and that some rootstocks are apparently able to withstand 
it, makes it highly important that great experimentation, adequate 
experimentation, may go on in that field. Insofar as we now know, 
the trees that are upon sour orange stock are those which are most 
gravely and most fatally affected. In order that the record may 
show the size of the menace simply by reason of the known disaster 
which has come elsewhere to trees on sour orange root, I would like 
to put into the record these facts at this time relative to the distribu- 
tion of the acreage in the various States of the Union between tly 
trees that are on sour orange stocks or others that cannot withstand 
tristeza but mostly on sour orange and that which is not on that 
kind of stock. In California, of the 317,100 acres of citrus, 55 per 
cent, or 174,000 acres-plus, is on sour orange stock or on other stoc! 
that does not resist. In Florida of our 413,000 acres, 123,900 aci 

30 percent is on the sour orange stock or similar stock. 

In Texas 99 percent of the entire planting is on sour orange stock 
In Arizona, 85 percent of the entire planting is on sour orange stock 
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So that it is quickly apparent what the terrific hazard is that now 
hangs over the entire national citrus industry. 


VALUE OF CITRUS INDUSTRY 


Mr. Chairman, we shall not attempt to burden the record unduly 
by bringing in the value of the citrus industry, but it involves an 
annual income of better than $300,000,000, figures as supplied me by 
Mr. Whitmore of the Florida industry committee, showing that 
$328,000,000 were the returns of last year to the citrus industry, of 
which $178,000,000 represent net returns upon which of course the 
Government is vitally interested because income-tax payments were 
received thereon. Certainly I think it fair to say that somewhere 
between $30,000,000 and $50,000,000 of Federal income tax is paid 
by this industry. 

‘Now I simply cite that not by way of trying to reduce it to other 
than an approximation but to show clearly the immensity of the 
importance of this subject from the national standpoint, and of course 
it involves directly the livelihood, life, income, and ability to go ahead 
and support themselves of several hundred thousand families in the 
various States which are affected. Of course, it touches very greatly 
the prosperity of the transportation companies, the fertilizer people, 
the insecticide people, and many other services which are directly 
involved in the production or the handling of citrus.’ 


SITE OFFERED FOR RESEARCH STATION 


Now, Mr. Chairman, without dwelling overlong on that, because 
[ am sure that the committee knows perfectly well that the citrus 
industry is greater than all of the tree-fruit industries of the Nation 
put together, I would like to bring into the record at this time a letter 
which has been addressed to the Secretary of Agriculture, Hon. 
Charles Brannan, by the Mayor of Orlando, Mr. William Beardall, 
offering a site which he says has been chosen by the scientists of this 
station in Orlando, and which he says has a value conservatively 
placed at $60,000. They want very badly to get this conglomeration 
of nuisance buildings, which constitute a very serious fire hazard, 
and which in the correspondence has been referred to as a hazard 
which requires condemnation because it is in a built-up section of the 
city where it does present hazards to other people who have built up 
all around that area. 

Senator Russeuu. Is that land offered in fee simple or is it on a 
lease arrangement like the other property? 

Senator HoLtLanpb. I understand that it is offered in fee simple. 
[ am assured that it is offered in fee simple and incidentally | would 
like to file in the record a copy of the letter from Mayor Beardall 
addressed to Secretary Brannan and also the copy of a letter dated 
October 21 last year from Mayor Beardall to Congressman Herlong 
complaining of the conditions. I will read this paragraph from the 
letter addressed to Congressman Herlong as follows: 
Frankly, Syd, if it were not for the desperate importance of the work being 
yne there, we would have insisted long ago that the facility be removed or re- 
placed. The fire hazard existing in the aggregation of the patchwork of the 
buildings and sheds has been tolerated partly because it is the Federal Govern- 


| 
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ment which is operating the project and partly because the citrus industry 
important to all of our citizens, is threatened by a new disease which the resear 
men there are seeking means to control. 


I would like to file those two letters, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russe.u. Those letters will be made a part of the Senato: 
presentation. 

(The letters referred to are as follows:) 


Crry or ORLANDO, 
Orlando, Fla., July 9, 1951 
Hon. CHARLES BRANNAN, 
Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Brannan: We have received information through Senator Spessa 
Holland that, due to the imminent danger facing the citrus growers becaus 
tristeza having reached the Citrus Belt of the United States, renewed efforts 
being made to make the laboratories of the Bureau of Plant Industry at Orla: 
adequate to meet this emergency. 

The city of Orlando is delighted to learn of this effort, not only because of | 
anxicty we all feel over this serious threat to the basic industry of central Flor 
but because replacement of the hodge-podge buildings now used by this laborat 
will relieve us of the fire hazard referred to in my letter to Hon. A. 8S. Herlong, J 
on October 21, 1950, a copy of which is attached. 

In order that we may make an adequate contribution toward this effort, we r 
new our pledge to deed to the Department of Agriculture a plot of land, sele 
by representatives of your Department as adequate to meet their requirement 
and strategically located with respect to accessibility and frost protection. I 
located on the west end of the area shown by the attached photograph. Its va 
is conservatively placed at $60,000. This, of course, cannot be consummat 
until definite location is selected and approved by the city council. 

May we again take this opportunity to express our grateful appreciation to ) 
for the interest you are taking in this ficht against tristeza. The efficient w 
your Department has been doing here in improving cultural practices for the cit: 
and cutting losses from decay damage, gives us faith that with additional faciliti: 
you can mect this new threat to the citrus industry. 

Yours very truly, 
Wma. Brearvatyi, Mayor 


Crry or ORLANDO, 
Orlando, Fla., October 21, 195: 
Hon. A. 8. Hertone, Jr., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Syp: Pursuant to your request of October 19, I have caused to be mad 
another inspection of the property occupied by the Sub-Tropical Field Laborator 
in Orlando. 

Unfortunately the report submitted by our inspectors is adverse in severa 
important respects. 

Frankly, Syd, if it were not for the desperate importance of the work being dom 
there, we would have insisted long ago that the facility be removed or replac: 
The fire hazard existing in the aggregation of the patch work of the buildings a: 
sheds has been tolerated partly because it is the Federal Government whic! 
operating the project and partly because the citrus industry, so importat to 
of our citizens, is threatened by a new disease which the research men there a: 
seeking means to control. 

Please do what you can to save us the embarrassment of condemning 
buildings, a step which, in justice to other property owners, may soon force upo! 
us if the dangers existing there are not corrected or removed at an early date 

You know our willingness to be helpful as shown by the city’s offer of land f 
construction of the replacement laboratories which have been discussed. W 
are trying to avoid condemnation proceedings until the new facilities can |! 
authorized and constructed. We dare not tempt fate too long. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
Wa. Bearpart, Mayor 
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LOCATION OF PROPOSED CITRUS RESEARCH STATION 


Senator Hottanp. May I say that I am perfectly willing to have 
only those items appear which upon screening are regarded as of 
importance and any others which | offer can simply be called to the 
attention of the committee. 

Senator Russeuu. | think that something of this sort requires that 
it all be in the record. 

Senator Hotuanp. Thank you. This photograph, of course, Mr. 
Chairman, cannot appear in the record except by mention, and I file 
it with the committee. Here appears the trunk highway from 
Orlando to Winterpark leading out of the city of Orlando. Orlando 
and Winterpark run together, and you cannot be sure when you leave 
one and go into the other. The Atlantic Coast Line Railroad and 
various other buildings appear in the upper corner. I am advised 
by the committee to say that the Government has selected as the 
site which it wishes—that is, through its scientists down there, the 
area lying in the west part of that, which will put it close, as the 
committee can see, close to the area. It is reached by three paved 
streets to the main highway. I am told by the mayor that the value 
is placed at $60,000. I personally talked with the head of the lab- 
oratory, the head of the station, Dr. Gardner, and he tells me that 
this is highly acceptable and would be thoroughly adequate as a site. 
| have not personally viewed this site. 

Senator Russeiyi. Does the letter give the dimensions of the lot? 

Senator HoLLanp. The letter does not give it. If the chairman will 
bear with me perhaps | can obtain that information. I am advised 
that this is the block which is preferred and is selected. It constitutes 
a complete city block and is surrounded by paved streets and has of 
course all the city accommodations and services and facilities. 


PRESENT INADEQUATE FACILITIES 


Now at this time I hope the committee will indulge me long enough 
to take a look at some of these photographs. May I say that I can 
say to the committee that these are typical because | refreshed my own 
recollection within the last few weeks by going there and looking over 
the specific property. Here, for instance, the crowding is terrific. 
They have 23 employees there in these little old buildings, the highest 
qualified men in the Department in such respects. 

This, for instance, is the view of the crowded laboratory showing 
the method of heating the building by an oil stove. This is a scien- 
tist’s desk and the laboratory, and because of the lack of office space 
it shows how completely crowded together everything is. 

Senator Youne. Where is your State Agricultural College? Is it 
located in Orlando? 

Senator HoLuanp. It is at Gainesville. It is not in the heart of 
the Citrus Belt but in the north end of the citrus-producing area of 
the State. 

Here is the plant pathology  sesdagas”) which also serves as office 
and conference room for Dr. Grant. Here is Dr. Grant’s desk in 
the corner. Dr. Grant is the scientist whose ability is sufficiently 
great that the Department has had him for 3 years in Brazil. This 
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is the imposing place where he is supposed to carry on this important 
public business. Here is the office that is used for laboratory on the 
stem-end rot control. , 

In addition to this Tristeza study the stem-end rot control and 
various other studies having to do with keeping quality of fruit go 
on at this same place. Here, Mr. Chairman, is the most attractive 
thing that appears on the station. Side entrances to the main 
building, compressor building to the right for cold-storage rooms 
These cold-storage rooms are actually located in these little sheds 
and the compressor and storage rooms are woefully inadequat, 
This is the most creditable thing that will appear on the whole sta- 
tion. Here it shows an extra commode installed in the storage room 
for lack of other space. That is the way they have had to provide 
for facilities of that kind. 

Here is the main hallway upon entering from the front door with th: 
cold-storage rooms on this side and the office and laboratory on this 
Mr. Chairman, you see the wallboard top. It is the cheapest kind of 
construction and has served beyond the period of time that any such 
structure was supposed to serve. All I can say for the Government is 
that they have carried on as best they could with those buildings, and 
at least they have kept it painted. 

Senator Russeiy. I was about to comment on that. 

Senator HoLitanp. Here is another view of the main hallway with 
the main entrance with refrigerators crammed into the areas along 
the side of the hall. Here, Mr. Chairman, is a view of the garages. 
they are the open-end garages that at least furnish shelter from th 
rain when it is coming down. In the center is a fruit-coloring room 
built into a shed many years ago. The Senators can see that the 
shed-barn has been utilized to house that important activity. 

Here is the entrance to the laboratories of one of the secondary 
buildings in which Dr. Harding has made his office. Dr. Harding 
has made monumental contributions to the citrus industry not onl) 
to our State but for the world. 

I have hurriedly gone through this so that the committee could 
see what these eminent scientific authorities are up against in trying 
to do this job of first importance. Mr. Chairman, I always believ: 
in climax, so I saved the worst for the last. 

The day I went in this building in here, which is the basement of 
the fruit-treating room, it had rained heavily either that morning 01 
the day before, and the water was then disappearing, there is no way 
to get rid of it except to dip it out or let the wind go through and blow 
it off, but here platforms are built to allow people to continue to work 
in there, these highly paid scientists, in that room where very important 
work goes on because they just do not have room to house theu 
activities. I think it is just apparent to see that you would not want 
to stable a horse or keep your bird dogs or anything there, but they 
are just doing the best they can. 

Mr. Chairman, I think that those pictures amply illustrate th: 
complete inadequacy of the housing. I repeat that if it were not lor 
the emergency situation, notwithstanding the complete inadequacy 0! 
the housing, the Senator from Florida would ask these good peop! 
to get along somehow. They have to enlarge their staff. They ar 
doing work in which they have field people out not only in Louisiana 
but also in Alabama, Mississippi, Texas, Arizona and California, and 
until recently in Brazil, and I assume they will have others ther 
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again. ‘They are storing records of tremendous importance there. 
Some of the records are of such importance that it is now required 
that added copies be made to be sent here for filing and safekeeping 
in Beltsville, which adds materially to the expensiveness of the project 
and cuts down the all-too-small appropriations just as those small 
appropriations have been reduced largely by the maintenance and 
repairs, Which as the committee can see are continuous under condi- 
tions of this kind. 4 

That is the situation which confronts a huge industry and which 
confronts eminent scientists and their helpers, I think the best in the 
world in this field, who are trying to get this job done. 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 


Senator YounG. How many are employed there? 

Senator HoLLANb. One statement says 22 and the other statement 
says 23. Mr. Chairman, I am advised that now with the addition of 
Dr. Grant and his staff the number has reached 27. 

Senator Youna. Are those all Federal employees? 

Senator HoLLaNnpb. Oh, yes; they are all Federal employees. 

| would like to digress long enough to say this: The State of Florida 
is fully aware of its responsibilities toward the citrus industry and to 
others. We raise out of the pockets of our citrus growers between 
$2,000,000 and $3,000,000 a year out of a per box tax for advertising 
our fruit, and then also for working out rates and for doing laboratory 
experimental work. With that work we developed the processes for 
citrus concentrate, with which I am sure the members of the com- 
mittee are familiar. That patent belongs to the State of Florida and 
is made available to the citrus industry not only of our own State 
but throughout the Nation upon the payment of a nominal royalty, 
I believe of $1 a year provided they will live up of course to reason- 
able standards. We are continuing to do much work, cultural work, 
in the field and various other things, but this problem has not yet 
invaded us as far as ‘Tristeza is concerned. 

It is by all means a national problem, and I am very sure that all 
of the other States affected would be the first to say that they would 
not want either to undertake the problem themselves, they would not 
feel that they are equipped to do so, nor would they want the State of 
Florida to attempt to do so because in every aspect this is an industry- 
wide problem which requires the closest work in the field and in each 
area that is threatened or already affected by authorities who represent 
the Nation as a whole. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, this matter has been before the House com- 
mittee, and the House committee was disturbed about it. Are the 
members of this committee familiar with the paragraph in the report 
of the House committee on the subject? 

Senator Russeiu. I think I read it. It is rather lengthy. 


HOUSE REPORT 


Senator HoLtiaNnpb. It consists of about 10 lines, and | think I can 
read it. This is to be found on page 8 of the House report. 


Another serious matter which has had the careful consideration of the committee 
is the need for the relocation or replacement of certain field facilities of the De- 
partment, particularly in Orlando, Fla. and Clifton, N. J. 
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I am unacquainted with the situation in New Jersey, Mr. Chairm,), 


The members of the committee are fully convinced of the need and are { 
sympathetic with efforts to correct the conditions. They are of the opi: 
however, that such items cannot be appropriated for at this time in view of | he 
present serious financial problem of the country. 


I will not read that last sentence since it is related to the other 
appropriation. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I am afraid that I have burdened the com- 
mittee unduly already. I am going to file, if I may, in the record 
complete statement prepared by Mr. Whitmore, and I would be happy 
to present it in person all the way through because I think it is of vita! 
importance, but I think the committee will have a better chance to 
read it at their own convenience. I will, therefore, ask that the stato- 
ment be incorporated at this time as a part of my remarks. 

Senator Russeiy. The statement will appear in the record. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


A CATASTROPHE THREATENING THE CiTRUS INDUSTRY IN THE UNITED Srarres 
REQUIRING EMERGENCY ACTION 


An emergency exists which threatens the destruction of one-half of all cit: 
groves in the United States. This threat is Tristeza, a virus disease which has 
obliterated the citrus industries of several countries. It has now appeared in t!y 
State of Louisiana midway between the important citrus-producing areas 
Texas and Florida, bringing the problem terrifyingly close to these two important 
areas. We present the following facts which we think show our situation to be 
an emergency of first magnitude. 

1. The citrus industry of the United States is of major importance. 

(a) More citrus is produced in this country than all other tree fruits 
combined. The value of the crop, f. o. b. producing area, in 1949 was 
$578,000,000. 

(6) This is the processed yield from 875,700 acres, or about 74,444,000 
trees. 

(c) Growers of this crop realized $328,000,000 gross returns, or approxi- 
mately $178,000,000 net returns. 

(¢d) Of this it is fair to estimate that $150,000,000 was taxable income, and 
that fully $30,000,000 was paid by these growers to the Treasury as incon 
tax. 

(ec) Hundreds of thousands of families throughout the United States ar 
dependent directly or indirectly upon the citrus industry for their living 

2. This enormous source of income and food is threatened by a very rea 
danger—the destructive virus disease Tristeza, which has already virtually 
obliterated the citrus industry in all countries where the disease has appeared 

(a) In about 1906 it first appeared in South Africa, wiping out all trees 
sour orange rootstock. 

(b) It next appeared in Java in 1928, where it destroyed all citrus trees 01 
sour orange and other susceptible rootstocks. 

(c) In 1931 it appeared in Argentina, and spread like wildfire through that 
country; Brazil, and other citrus-producing areas in South America, destr 
ing all trees on sour orange rootstock, which comprised the bulk of all ciin 
plantings in these areas. In Brazil in the State of Sao Paulo alone it 
estimated that 10 million trees were killed within a period of 8 or 9 vears 

(d) In California, a disease similar to, if not identical with, Tristeza 
known as quick decline appeared in 1940. By 1949, 246,000 trees had be: 
killed. The number of affected trees is continuing to double each year. 
this rate of spread authorities agree that all trees on sour orange root wi 
be eliminated in the near future. 

(e) In August of this year 1950, an outbreak of a disease in Louisiana 
killing the citrus trees on sour orange roots, was characterized by scientis's 
from the Orlando Laboratory as being indistinguishable from Tristeza 
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3. The vulnerability of the citrus industry in the United States to this disease is 
illustrated in the table below, showing the percentage of trees on susceptible 
rootstocks: 


Productive citrus acreage in the United States liable to destruction by the tristeza virus 


Acres on non- | 


on ~~ 

Acres tolerant stocks Percent 

| 

rT _ Ree le e ya | — ive 
California . ba : | 317, 100 174, 405 | 55 
ia Florida ‘ | 413, 000 123, 900 | 30 
eee Texas 122, 500 121, 275 | 99 
V Arizona 18, 600 | 15, 810 85 
Other areas . 4, 500 2, 250 50 
to Total acreage in United States__. 875, 700 437, 640 50 


t. Protection cannot be provided by the industry itself, but must be attempted 
on a national or even an international scale. It is evident that the problem is of 
the broadest regional importance and should be dealt with by the United States 
Department of Agriculture with adequate facilities provided for coping with the 
problem. 

(a) While States affected, such as California, have made considerable effort 
to deal with the spread of this disease, it is self-evident that it is an interstate 
rather than an intrastate problem. 

(b) The United States Department of Agriculture has made important 
yrogress with its limited facilities, but the emergency calls for an all-out attack. 
Working in Brazil, in cooperation with Brazilian scientists, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture workers in 1946 proved the disease to be virus-caused 
and confirmed the identity of an insect vector—two significant steps toward 
eventual control of the disease. 

(c) With the disease now present in the United States immediate steps must 

: be taken to transfer additional trained men to work on the problem in this 
is country and to provide the necessary working space and facilities. 
(d) The United States Government, to protect the large amount of tax 
000 moneys paid into the Treasury each year by the citrus industry, is called upon 
to divert a small portion of this tax money to provide adequate working space 
and facilities for its Department of Agriculture to meet this emergency. The 
prosperity of the citrus industry and its ability to continue as an important 
source of Federal revenue are well worth protecting. 
5. The Subtropical Fruit Field Station of the United States Department of 
Agriculture at Orlando, Fla., is part of the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils and 
Agricultural Engineering. Its purpose is research on probelms of production, 
storage, and transportation of citrus and other subtropical fruits. All of the pro- 
duction research on citrus and subtropical fruits done in the United States by the 
, Department of Agriculture is directed from the Orlando, Fla., station. This 
station has immediate supervision over and is responsible for the work now being 
conducted on: 
(a) Satsuma investigations in Alabama. 
(b) Rootstock and disease research on citrus in Texas. 
(c) Citrus and date investigations in the Coachella Valley in California. 
(d) Tristeza investigations in Brazil. 
(e) Production research on citrus in Florida, including also various fruits 
such as the avocado, mango, and papaya. 
(f) Investigations on citrus fruit maturity and on storage and transporta- 
tion problems of fruit and on vegetables as well for the southeastern United 
- States. 

6. This station is currently rendering many services which have overtaxed 
all presently available facilities. However, each of its many services is of more 
money value to the industry each year than the cost of the facilities we are asking 
for to meet the present emergency. Before the work of emergency nature on 
na Tristeza became of paramount importance, the United States Department of 

t Agriculture at Orlando was already fully engaged in research work necessitated 
by the enormous expansion of the industry, and especially the rapidly rising 
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importance of the frozen concentrate phase. Some of the more important citrus 
projects conducted at the Orlando station include: 

(a) Fruit quality studies for the protection of the consumer. The new 
Florida maturity law is based on these studies. Consumer acceptability 
of citrus products both as fresh fruit and as processed juices continues to 
be of major importance to the industry. Many practices and factors which 
relate to this acceptability urgently need investigation. 

(6) Rootstock studies to test disease-resistant stocks under field conditio: 
and to develop rootstocks which will result in fruit of high quality to mee; 
the requirements for frozen concentrate. A rootstock to be successful must 
in addition to being Tristeza-tolerant, have resistance to foot rot and gum 
mosis; must be adapted to the particular soil and climatic conditions; and 
must produce satisfactory yields of high-quality fruit. Hundreds of poten- 
tially usable rootstocks available need to be tested for these attributes. 

(c) A breeding program to develop new varieties more suitable in interna 
quality for the concentrate industry. 

(d) Improved fertilizer practices to effect economy and improve qualit, 
and volume of production. 

(e) Vital research is being done on fruit-rot control. Florida citrus has 
always been plagued by fruit decay, both in transit and in storage. Th 
grower, the transporter, the grocer, and the consumer have paid and ar 
still paying a heavy toll to decay. Much of these losses have been cut dow: 
with decay inhibitors, packaging procedures, refrigeration and transportatio: 
research done at the Orlando station, and much remains to be done. It is 
estimated that, for each 1 percent of the Florida citrus (shipped in fres! 
form) saved from decay, approximately $900,000 in wealth is added each year 
to the economy of this country. 

7. The facilities of the United States Department of Agriculture station at 
Orlando are woefully antiquated and inadequate for the load of work that is now 
being carried, let alone the additional requirements imposed by this new threat 
Tristeza. Citrus production in the United States has jumped from 35 million 
boxes in 1920 to nearly 200 million boxes in 1950—an increase of over fivefold 
Viewed against this rapid expansion and the ever-increasing complexity of prob- 
lems, the facilities for research for this great industry are lagging deplorabiv 
behind. 

(a) The buildings, originating as a shed about 1918 for storage of drug 
plants, were expanded for emergency use in 1928 at the time of the Mediter- 
ranean fruitfly campaign. They never were intended for permanent quarters 

(b) The fire hazard is such that the city of Orlando has refrained from con- 
demning the buildings only because of the desperate need for the research 
work carried on there. 

(c) Many vital records are copied and sent to Beltsville, Md., for storage 
because of fire hazard. 

(d) The quarters are so unsuitable in arrangement, condition, and space 
that the staff of 22 carry on their work under severe handicaps. 

(e) The land which these buildings occupy is not owned by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, but is leased from the city of Orlando 
through the year 1954. The character of the buildings can be envisioned from 
the fact that through the years, only $10,000 to $12,000 has ever been spent 
by the United States Department of Agriculture on their construction. 

(f) The city of Orlando, conscious of the economic importance of the citrus 
industry to its economy and realizing that protection of this industry against 
Tristeza disease can be provided only by the United States Department of 
Agriculture activities, has offered to donate a most adequate and valuable 
new site for the erection of a new building, commensurate with the impor- 
tance and needs of the citrus industry. 


Tae Work Procram anv THE Puysicat Faciurry Neeps or THe UNITED 
Srates Sustropicat Fruir Station at ORLANDO, FLA. 


The following brief description is divided in three parts: (a) The nature of the 
research being conducted; (b) the facilities now available to pursue this research 
program; and (c) facilities necessary to protect the rapidly expanding citrus 
industry in solution of its present vital problems. The information contained 
herein has been prepared by an industry committee after careful study of the 
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Orlando station and the extent of the research it is now carrying on. The appraisal 
of the present physical plant and the need for new facilities to conduct the inves- 
tigations deemed essential by the industry is conservative. 


THE RESEARCH PROGRAM 


The United States Subtropical Fruit Field Station of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Soils and Agriculture Engineering, at present has a staff of 23 employees 
in Orlando. It is headquarters for all citrus production research being done by 
the Department of Agriculture in the United States, including Florida, Texas, 
California, Louisiana, Alabama, and Brazil. It also houses the Department’s 
research on packaging, refrigeration, storage, and transportation of fruits and 
vegetables from Florida. 

The principal lines of research are as follows: 

1. Rootstock investigations in Florida and also in Texas in order to develop 
rootstocks which are not only resistant to tristeza but which are also resistant 
to other rootstock diseases such as foot rot and gummosis and which thrive despite 
adverse soil conditions in respect to alkalinity, salinity, and unsuitable moisture 
levels. Hundreds of rootstocks are being tested as possible replacements for 
the tristeza-susceptible sour orange and also for the low-quality-producing rough 
lemon. 

2. Study of tristeza disease in Brazil, which includes determination of the 
nature of the disease, its inseet vectors, and its symptom expressions, with a view 
to determining the feasibility of precluding or limiting its spread or of enabling 
the industry to survive despite the disease once it has invaded our areas of interest. 
Included in this study is the screening of many rootstocks for tristeza resistance. 

3. Studies of citrus nutrition which emphasize the fundamental aspects of 
mineral absorption by the tree, nutritional balance, and leaf analysis as a diag- 
nostic measure of the tree’s need for mineral elements. In these investigations 
the relation of the nutrient treatment to fruit quality, both internal and external, 
is stressed. This is important in relation to the exacting demands of the citrus 
concentrate industry. 

This work has played an important part in the development of plant feeding 
techniques which have enabled Florida growers in recent years to produce 
materially larger crops at substantially lower costs per box of fruit produced. 

4. Studies of internal quality from the standpoint of consumer acceptance. 
This work is the basis for the present maturity laws of the State of Florida, which 
are widely credited with having most materially enhanced consumer approval of 
Florida fruit. These studies should be expanded to include the factors in addition 
to nutritional which influence the quality of fruit. 

5. Control of citrus-orchard diseases, including, melanose, psorosis, foot rot, 
and miscellaneous tree declines of still unknown cause. Included are tests for 
presence of trisveza, for if -his disease can be detected promptly upon its outbreak 
the possibilities of eradication are good. ‘The indus ry urges that this work he 
expanded materially. in view of the threat of tristeza to Florida citrus. 

6. Citrus-fruit decays. Little need be said regarding the great losses the citrus 
industry suffers each vear from stem-end and penicillium decays. ‘Thousands of 
ehemical compounds are being screened as possible decay inhibitors and, although 
full success still lies in the future, great mitigation of this loss has already resu!ted 
from: these studies. 

7. The transportatien studies being conducted on both fruits and vegetables 
have resulted in enormous savings to the industry. These investigations have 
embraced the techniques of fruit handling from field through packing house 
through earrier to terminal markets. The need in transit for temverature con- 
trol, ventilation, and refrigeration has been intensively investigated with conse- 
quent large savings in loss of produce where additional protection proved to be 
indicated and with other materia) savings where investigation disclosed that 
certain prevalent practices constituted an unnecessary expense. 

8. Development of new citrus varicties. Early efforts of this station resulted 
in the development of several varieties of tangeios now heing grown commerically 
and a number of other hybrid fruits. More recent efforts are directed to breeding 
of improved early varieties of oranges of better quality and color than the existing 
early sorts. 

Every citrus grower and shipper recognizes the limitations of each of our present 
standard varieties in respect to either productivity, seediness, size, holding quality, 
flavor, shipping quality, or eating quality, or in two or three of the respects. The 
perfect orange is far from realization today. When one views the revolutionary 
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mprovements in tomatoes, lettuce, peaches, strawberries, and many other specic- 
brought about by plant-breeding programs of the United States Department . 

Agriculture, he cannot help wishing that adequate facilities were available to thi 
station for similar work on citrus. 

9. Cold storage of citrus fruits. Investigations into the storage of citrus i) 
order to spread the marketing of fresh fruit and to enable the producer to tak: 
advantage of a better price structure during off-peak-marketing periods, hay 
proved most promising. These studies include combinations of temperature a 
pretreatment of fruit to minimize decay and rind deterioration. One of tly 
unfortunate circumstances of the present facilities of the Department is t! 
makeshift cold-storage rooms and equipment which limit the maximum effectiv: 
ness of this research. 

10. In addition to investigations on citrus, this station is also charged wit! 
research on various subtropical fruits such as the avacado, mango, papaya, 
lyches, and dates, the last-named fruit being intensively studied at the United 
States Date Garden at Indio, Calif. As mentioned earlier in this report, the wor! 
of this station is devoted to problems of wide regional importance, and the researc! 
on production in various areas of the country is directed from the Orlanc: 
headquarters. 

THE PRESENT PHYSICAL FACILITIES 


1. The main building originated as a shed, about 1918, for the storage of drug 
plants. This shed was added to during the fruitfly campaign in 1928 as make 
shift and emergency quarters for the fly-eradicatoin program. Some further addi 
tion was subsequently made to house the increased staff necessitated by the 
growing needs of the industry. Several cheap minor structures were also erected 
as laboratories, but these were restricted in size and character by the congres 
sional limitations of $1,500 (and later $2,500) for any building not erected on 
Government-owned land. In all, the total capital expenditure for construction 
over the years was in the neighborhood of $8,000. This collection of temporary 
frame buildings constitutes the present physical plant of this important station 

2. These flimsy structures are for the most part constructed of fiberboard on 
2 by 4 studding. The threat of loss by fire of valuable data, records, and equip 
ment haunts the Department's research workers. The hazard of fire in these 
wooden structures, with their inadequate heating and overloaded wiring, is very 
real. City officials have threatened condemnation but have reluctantly permitted 
the situation to exist because they realize the importance of the work program 
These overage offices and laboratories are overcrowded to the point of reduced 
efficiency. 

3. Scientists and citrus representatives of foreign countries continually visit 
this station to become acquainted with its research work. These visitors have 
frequently expressed to industry people their surprise that the United States 
Government houses its research group in such quarters. It is difficult for them 
to reconcile the lavish expenditures by this Government abroad with the apparent 
lack of concern for its own interests. Certainly the present structures are not a 
credit to the United States Department of Agriculture (see pictures attached). 

4. The buildings, while Government-owned, are on land leased from the cit) 
of Orlando. The lease expires in 1954 and, due to the location in the corner of 
their recreational park, the city officials are unwilling to renew a lease which 
will only perpetuate an unsatisfactory situation. In view of this, they have 
offered to donate a new and very desirable site for a new building to be 
constructed with Government funds. 


FACILITIES NECESSARY TO SERVE THE INTERESTS OF THE INDUSTRY 


1. The present collection of small buildings cannot be remodeled nor added to. 
Even if their flimsy construction warranted further expenditures, which it does 
not, makeshift additions would not be feasible since the land is owned by the city 
of Orlando and the Government's lease is soon to expire. Thus some action must 
be taken if this research group is to be housed. 

2. The city of Orlando has offered, through the Secretary of Agriculture, to 
donate a new and desirable site on which a suitable building could be erected. 

3. Such a building should provide adequate offices, laboratories, and conference 
rooms. It would relieve the overcrowded conditions affecting the present. person- 
nel and provide facilities for the transfer of additional personnel essential at this 
station to combat the emergency problems facing the industry—particularly 
the tristeza disease and the expanding work on new citrus rootstocks. 
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}. The industry would also be served by the provision in this building of 
adequate cold storage facilities badly needed to determine proper storage condi- 
tions for fresh citrus to spread the marketing period. Proper space for fruit 
treatment for stem-end rot control research, chemical laboratories for citrus 

itrition work and fruit quality studies, and room for conferences and meetings 
with the industry are deemed essential. 

5. In order to be as realistic as possible in this request, it has been estimated 
that a building should be constructed to provide not less than 17,000 square feet 
f floor space. At present construction costs, such a building could be erected 
for $204,000. Refrigeration equipment, cold storage rooms, certain essential 
special flues and plumbing, built-in laboratory fixtures, and garage space for 
official ears and trucks, would add another $50,000 to the cost for a total of 
$25 1,000. 





ORLANDO, FLA., October 21, 1950. 

4. S. Herwona, Jr., 

Congressman, Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Syp: Pursuant to your request of October 19, I have caused to be made 
unother inspection of the property occupied by the Subtropical Field Laboratory 

Orlando. 

Unfortunately the report submitted by our inspectors is adverse in several 
important respects. 

Frankly, Syd, if it were not for the desperate importance of the work being 
lone there, we would have insisted long ago that the facility be removed or 
replaced. The fire hazard existing in the aggregation of the patch work of the 
buildings and sheds has been tolerated partly because it is the Federal Government 
which is operating the project and partly because the citrus industry, so important 
to all of our citizens, is threatened by a new disease which the research men there 
are seeking means to control. 

Please do what you can to save us the embarrassment of condemning the 
buildings, a step which, in justice to other property owners, may soon be forced 
pon us if the dangers existing there are not corrected or removed at an early date. 

You know our willingness to be helpful as shown by the city’s offer of land for 
onstruction of the replacement laboratories which have been discussed. We are 
rying to avoid condemnation proceedings until the new facilities can be authorized 
and constructed. We dare not tempt fate too long. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Very truly yours, 


Hon 


Wma. BearRpDA.Li, Mayor. 


FLormpa Crrrus Propuction Crepit ASSOCIATION, 
Orlando, Fla., October 20, 1950. 
Hon.A. 5S. Heruona, Jr., 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN HERLONG: Attached is a transcript of the technical and 
economic information developed at your meeting with the citrus industry com- 

ittee held in the office of the United Growers and Shippers Association yesterday 
afternoon to eall to your attention the pressing need for adequate facilities for the 
Subtropical Fruit Field Station at Orlando, Fla. 

Facing the threat of the destruction of half of the total United States citrus 

lustry by the Tristeza disease which has practically wiped out commercial 
itrus production in Brazil, we feel that the facts brought out at the meeting and 
he relation of the United States Department of Agriculture field station here 
0 this crisis, give the present situation an emergency status that calls for prompt 
and adequate response if this disaster is to be avoided. 

The committee invites the closest examination of the statements quoted, but 
vould not wish to be responsible for creating general alarm so long as there is a 
hghting chance to quarantine this danger and find the time and the means to meet 
t or defeat it. 

The committee requests that I express to you their sincere appreciation of the 
response you are giving, and they recognize your personal sacrifice to cut short 

ir vacation home to return to Washington on this important problem. 


; 
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Also included are copies of these notes and, in quintuplicate, photograph 
the United States Départment of Agriculture Subtropical Fruit Field Station. 
Yours very truly, 
A. H. Wairmore 
(For the Committe: 


MEETING oF A Citrus INpUstrY ComMiTrTreEE HELD IN THE OFFICES OF 
Unirep GROWERS AND Suppers, Ocroser 19, 1950 


This meeting was called for the purpose of discussing certain emergency ne: 
of the industry which should be handled by the United States Department 
Agriculture, located in Orlando, and the condition of the present facilities of the 
Department of Agirculture with reference to their ability to carry out t! 
investigations satisfactorily. 

A number of problems, present and anticipated, which were pressing t! 
industry were discussed, including the threat of tristeza, a serious virus diseas 
which affects citrus on sour orange and certain other rootstocks; the need for 
new citrus varieties of high internal color and quality suitable for the manufac- 
ture of concentrate, the serious losses being sustained by the industry in th 
shipment of fresh fruit wherein a large percentage of fresh fruit breaks dow: 
from stem-end rot and other decays in transit, as well as on the retailer’s she'f 
and after it is purchased by the housewife; the ever-increasing production costs 
and the need for reducing the production costs per box of fruit. 

The greatest single factor in the production of fruit is the fertilizer costs, and 
the industry feels that additional research on this point is needed in view of th: 
rapidly increasing production of citrus in the United States. The need of stor- 
age research is evident in order to extend the marketing period. 

All members of the committee were fully aware of the inadequate facilities 
of the Department of Agriculture in Orlando to handle their present research 
let alone to expand their activities. At Congressman Herlong’s suggestion and 
by his request members of the staff of the Department of Agriculture were called 
and requested by Mr. Herlong to appear and to answer questions concerning 
their activities and their physical plant and facilities. Upon the arrival of Drs 
F. E. Gardner and Paul L. Harding, Congressman Herlong proceeded to question 
these men. 

“Congressman Herione. Dr. Gardner, will you please describe for the com- 
mittee the various activities or projects which are being conducted by your group 
and explain to us how these projects are administered. 

“Dr. GarpNeR. There are really two administrative groups or sections housed 
in our buildings on Parramore Street. The work for which I am responsible is 
a section concerned with production problems of citrus and other subtropical 
fruits. Orlando is administrative headquarters for work that is carried on, not 
only in Florida, but also in other citrus-producing States. We also have a special 
project in Brazil. Our section is a part of the Division of Fruit and Vegetable 
Crops and Diseases, which in turn is a part of the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, 
and Agricultural Engineering. I believe Dr. Harding can best tell you about the 
administration of his projects. 

“Dr. Harpinc. The administrative headquarters for our section is located in 
Beltsville, Md. Mr. W. T. Pentzer is in charge of this section and is in turn 
responsible to the same Division head that Dr. Gardner has referred to. Our 
work deals with quality studies, handling or packing-house methods, decay con- 
trol, market diseases, methods of transportation such as rail, truck, boat, and air, 
and with storage. Dr. Gardner’s group is concerned with problems of produc- 
tion, whereas our work desls with the fruit from the time of maturity until it 
reaches the consumer. 

“Dr. GARDNER. You can see the desirability of both units being located at the 
same place and working in close coordination. 

“Congressman Herione. I have followed with great concern the reports of the 
tremendous economic loss that has been suffered in South America as a result of 
the tristeza disease and I realize that trees on sour orange rootstocks are sus- 
ceptible. Dr. Gardner, can you tell us what percentage of the citrus trees in this 
country are on sour orange rootstock? 

“Dr. GarpNer. Roughly 50 percent of California, 90 percent of Arizona, 
practically all of Texas and about 32 percent of Florida citrus trees are on sour 
orange rootstock. There are some additional rootstocks such as grapefruit which 
are also susceptible. 

“Congressman Herionc. Has the disease appeared in this country? 
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“Dr, GARDNER. Yes, the fairly recently discovered trouble in California, and 
known there as quick decline, is now generally admitted to be identical with 
tristeza, or at least a strain of the same virus. Within the last few months an 
outbreak of a decline in the area below New Orleans has been found by members 
of our Orlando station, and it has all the earmarks of being the same disease. 
This gets the disease much closer to our important citrus producing areas in 
Texas and Florida and is causing us and our growers very grave concern. 

‘Congressman Hertona. I realize that the Department is working on the 
lisease in Brazil, but what are you doing about this new threat in this country? 

“Dr. GARDNER. We have extensive rootstock trials in Texas and in Florida in 
order to find citrus other than sour orange which will be adapted to the various 
conditions under which they must grow should the disease spread to these areas 
Obviously, we can do no work on a disease in this country until it gets here, 
because we could not take the responsibility of introducing the virus. The need 
for work in Louisiana is very great, not because of the size of the Louisiana citrus 
industry but because of the opportunity presented to find out the insect vector 
or spreading agent of the disease in that area. The insects found to be responsible 
for spreading this disease may also be in Florida, Texas, Arizona, and California. 
Also it presents an opportunity to devise, if possible, means of checking or con- 
trolling the disease. In all frankness, it must be stated that our limited staff is 
now spread so thin on the numerous problems that the industry feels important, 
nT 


that we fail to see how we can undertake additional activities with our pres 
staff and without additional facilities for housing them and giving them adequate 
conditions under which to work. 

Congressman Heritonc. I know that your present quarters on Parramore 
Street are very crowded and dilapidated, and the need for new adequate facilities 
is very real; on the other hand, as vou know, there is great need for economy in 
Government spending other than for essential projects, and I am as strong for 
economy in my own district as | am for economy on a national basis. In what 
way would increased and improved facilities, and I mean by this, new buildings 
to replace your present dilapidated quarters, aid in, meeting the emergencies 
py “i by this threet of Tristeze and ell thes* other researc! problems dis issecd 
by the committee which I, as a citrus grower, know to be very important? 

Dr. GARDNER. First of all, Congressman Herlong, you are aware of our crowd- 
ed conditions and that we have no place for additional personnel, yet all of the 
production research on citrus and other subtropical fruits, including our activities 
in Florida, Alabama, Louisiana, Texas, Arizona, California, and in Brazil, are 
directed and administered by our headquarters in Orlando. The present facilities 
also house the important work of the storage and transportation section of our 
Division as relates to citrus and vegetable work. Our present staff is crowded, 
uncomfortable, and at times discouraged by their shabby working environment 
Our collection of cheap wooden buildings constructed many years ago are provided 
with makeshift, hazardous heating and inadequate refrigerating facilities. The 
electrical wiring and the plumbing arrangements which have been added to as the 
Department’s activities in Orlando have expanded have, of necessity, been make 
shift. These flimsy wooden buildings containing our valuable research records 
and scientific equipment constitute a very serious fire hazard 

Congressman Herionc. Dr. Harding, have you any comments to add to 
this statement? 


Dr. Harpinc. During the course of our experiments we have found it necessary 
to make copies of our data for filing at Beltsville, Md., my headquarters, because of 
the fire hazard of our building. During this last season our refrigeration plant 
broke down in the course of our storage investigations, necessitating moving our 
fruit from controlled conditions to commercial storage. The storage facilities at 
Orlando are inadequate to handle our studies, and so we have found it necessary 


0 ship fruit from Florida to Texas for additional storage investigations, during 


which shipments the fruit cannot be maintained at proper temperatures. The 
basement of our building is used for washing, treating, holding, and inspection 
of fruit rests are also conducted there on the decay inhibitive properties of 


rious chemicals, several hundred chemicals having already been tested When 
rains these rooms frequently are flooded with water, and there is no means of 

oving it other than bailing it out. Our sensitive chemical balances for pre- 
on weighing should be ke pt in a glass enclosed room free from vibration, dust, 


and air movement. In our laboratory these are kept of necessity in the room with 


ur ovens, filing cabinets, bookcases, and stock. In addition, this small room is 
office of our secretary. Obviously, this is not an efficient arrangement Ir 
storm with heavy rains and high winds we sustain a lot of damage to the 
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roofs of these buildings. As a result, we are continually leaking water fron 
ceilings and the plaster falls off in patches and has to be repaired. The r 
which are necessary on these old structures are a heavy drain on our m 
research appropriations. 

“Dr. GarpNeR. Speaking of repairs, we might add that the termites 
gotten in their insidious work and our buildings sag in many places as a r 
This in spite of a periodic termite inspection, control measures, and the r 
made because of these pests. 

“Congressman Heriono. I believe you gentlemen have answered my 
questions as to how improved facilities would help to meet the emergency 1 
of the industry. It is obvious to me, in view of what you have told me, that : 
important investigations in behalf of the citrus industry cannot be carried 
unless we are willing to provide adequate housing and other facilities for res: 

I know that it is difficult and discouraging to work in a building without pr 
heating and ventilation, in crowded conditions, with no adequate place t 

up scientific equipment, with refrigeration equipment that breaks down and y 
out proper protection for records and equipment from tbe hazards of fir 
rain. I propose to request of Mayor Beardall of the city of Orlando, to hav 
inspection made of the quarters of the Department of Agriculture from 
standpoint of the condition of the buildings themselves and also of the elect: 
wiring and plumbing. In addition to being an eyesore and a disgrace to 
Department of Agriculture, it is my feeling that these buildings are not on! 
inadequate but present a definite hazard. Dr. Gardner, how do you propose 
to house the prospective additions to your staff to work on these new problems? 

“Dr. GarRpNER. It is not very difficult for us, nor for the industry, to see tha 
our facilities are inadequate in many ways to work on the projects discussed 
For instance, we are in need of a pathologist to be assigned to test cases of citrus 
tree decline for possible tristeza, with headquarters here in Florida, even thoug! 
his duties would also encompass the other citrus areas. We have no office or 
laboratory space for such a man. We are committed to work on citrus root- 
stocks in Florida, Texas, and Louisiana, making extensive field tests of ma: 
rootstocks to test their adaptability to the various soil types. These would 
be rootstocks which we have already found from our Brazilian projects to 
tristeza-resistant. We are without office facilities to take care of this ne 
staff addition. We also badly need a geneticist or plant breeder to start imme- 
diately on a comprehensive citrus breeding program to secure the fruit of | 
internal quality and color which the new frozen concentrate industry dema: 
Again we have no room for such a man in our present quarters. 

“Dr. Harpinea. In addition to lack of actual office and laboratory facilit 
we are in need of additional space and equipment for cold-storage investigat 
to work on the problem of extending the marketing period of citrus. Ev: 
we had funds to build adequate cold storage facilities it would be foolhardy 
put them in our present building even if there were space. We need 
holding rooms for studies on control of stem-end rots and other fruit deca 
a place for washing, grading, and treating fruit from experimental plots. \\ 
could go on at great length to show what we believe to be rather apparent that 
many of those emergency problems cited by this committee cannot be proper 
prosecuted with the tools and the facilities available to us. We are doing 
best we can under the circumstances, but we and the industry know that 
doesn’t fill the needs. 

“Dr. GarpNnerR. Congressman Herlong, we would like to make it entirely 
that as employees of the Department of Agriculture, Dr. Harding and I would 
want our remarks here to be interpreted as a pressure move for Federal expe: 
tures for our activities. Naturally, we are complimented that the industry 
faith in our staff to help them with their problems and we are pleased that 
called us in to this meeting. We were glad to answer your questions to the bes! 
of our ability.” 

“THE ECONOMIC LIABILITY 


“Congressman Heritone. Now I would like to get figures as to the va! 
the groves in this State threatened by this disease, the annual income deriv 
from their operation, and some estimate of the taxes paid in to the United Stat 
Treasury through their operation. 

Commirrer Memrer. Mr. A. H. Whitmore, secretary-manager of the F!: 
Citrus Froduction Credit Association, which lends from $1,500,000 to $2,000,000 
annually to its citrus grower members, is here and has this information. 

Congressman Herione. Can you vive me definite fivures on the total acreas 
in the United States susceptible to tristeza and the percentage by States; also | 


ma 
‘ 
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money loss, by varieties of the groves in this State susceptible to tristeza, should 
that disease strike here? 

‘““Mr. Wurrmore. Yes; I have brought some figures with me. In Florida there 
are 413,000 acres of bearing trees of which 30 percent are susceptible to tristeza 
or quick decline; in California there are 317,100 acres of bearing trees of which 
55 percent are susceptible; in Texas there are 122,500 acres of bearing trees 99 
percent of which are susceptible; in Arizona of the 18,600 acres of bearing trees 
90 percent are susceptible; while 4,500 other acres of bearing trees elsewhere are 
100 percent susceptible to the disease. 

The Florida citrus crop is composed of three main groups: grapefruit, oranges, 
and tangerines. The grapefruit acreage in Florida is 95,000 acres that has netted 
the growers for a 5-year average $265.40 per acre, or $25,213,000 annually. 
Thirty percent of these groves are on rootstock that is in jeopardy, representing a 
net income of $7,563,900 annually. The orange acreage in Florida is 289,000 
acres with a net average yearly income of $466.53 per acre on a 5-vear average. 
For the years 1941-46 there was a net average yearly income of $135,247,377. 
The 30 percent of these groves on sour roots earn an income of $40,574,213. The 
tangerine acreage is 24,000 acres with a net average income annually of $6,369,000. 
The affected tangerine area if lost would reduce the annual income $1,919,880. 
The annual loss of income to Florida if these groves are put out of production would 
be: Grapefruit on sour root, $7,563,900; oranges on sour root, $40,574,213; tan- 
terines on sour root, $1,919,800; a total of $50,057,993. 

“Congressman HerionG. Aside from the value of the crop, what would you 
estimate to be the value of the groves themselves? 

“Mr. Wuirmore. I have some figures on this point also. In California where 
bearing groves are conservatively estimated to be worth $3,000 per acre the 
174,405 acres of grove on sour stock have a market value of $523,215,000. In 
Texas with 121,275 acres involved the value would be $181,912,000 on a valuation 
of $1,500 per acre. In Arizona the 9,300 acres threatened by Tristeza have a 
value of $18,600,000 on the basis of $2,000 an acre. In Florida the 124,055 acres 
which would be wiped out by this disease represent a valuation of $186,075,000 on 
the basis of $1,500 per acre which is 25 percent below the going market price for 
such groves. 

“Destruction of all of these groves in the United States, should this disease 
attack them and destroy them as rapidly as it has done in Brazil, would mean a 
loss to the affected growers in this country of $909,802,000 to sav nothing of the 
loss in wages connected with the production, harvesting, and processing of this 
fruit by industry employees. 

“In Florida it would take about 10 years to replace these income-producing 
groves with new stocks resistant to the disease. Besides the loss of income dur- 
ing this period the cost per acre for replacement would be approximately $500, 
or a total of $215,127,500. Even after 10 years these replacements would not 
produce crops comparable in quantity. 

“Congressman HeriLona. I would like an estimate of the income taxes paid 
to the Federal Treasury for the operation of these groves. 

“Mr. Wuirmore. The net taxable income from groves on stocks susceptible to 
tristeza in Florida amounts to $50,000,000 a year. Probably 20 to 25 percent 
of this sum is paid out in income taxes.” 


Senator Hoiianp. I have an extra copy of the statement, and I 
say again if the committee feels the record would be too burdened | 
hope they will feel at liberty to discriminate as to what they feel is 
important and what is less important as to what should be printed 
in the record. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, this matter is not new insofar as either the 
Senators from Florida or the Representatives from all the districts in 
the Citrus Belt or for that matter all of the representatives from 
Florida are concerned because for several years we have been trying 
to insist that this work be done. I would like to include in the record 
at this time first a letter to me on July 25, 1949, from the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Mr. Brannan, in which at that time he said that he 
recognizes the seriousness of the situation and promises as follows: 


We shall give consideration to the proper housing requirements of the citrus 
research project in Florida at the time of the preparation of our 1951 estimates. 
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That letter was in 1949. .In 1950, again taking it up with the De- 
partment, I received a letter dated February 9, 1950, signed by M: 
Loveland, then the Under Secretary, and he attached to his letter a 
full history from their own records of the development of this statio 
and of their program there. I ask that that letter from Mr. Lovelan: 
with the attached résumé drawn by the Department of Agricultur, 
itself be included in the record. 

Senator Russe.ii. The identified material will be printed in the 
record. 

(The letters referred to are as follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, July 25, 1949 
Hon. Sressarp L. HoLianp, 
United States Senate. 

Dear Senator: This will acknowledge your letter of July 12, enclosing a letter 
from Mr. Murl E. Pace, general manager, United Growers and Shippers Associa 
tion, concerning facilities for citrus research in Orlando, Fla. 

Mr. Pace accurately states the situation with reference to the buildings no 
being used by our Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering 
for citrus research in Florida. They were made available on land leased to 
by the city of Orlando. We have adapted some of these structures to our needs 
for studies of citrus diseases, fruit storage and quality, and production researc! 
We have recognized for some time that these antiquated buildings were not wort! 
renovating and repairing. Despite this condition, we feel that we have been abl: 
to render a service to the citrus industry of Florida, and we are glad to note M: 
Pace’s expression of appreciation of the character of the work performed at th: 
Orlando station. 

We shall give consideration to the proper housing requirements of the citrus 
research project in Florida at the time of the preparation of our 1951 estimates 
Your interest and that of Mr. Pace in this program is greatly appreciated. 

Mr. Pace’s letter is returned. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cuar.es F. Brannan, Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, February 9, 1950. 
Hon. Spessarp L. Houuanpn, 
United States Senate. 

Dear Senator Hoivanpb: This will acknowledge receipt of your letter of Jar 
uary 26 with copy of letter of January 21 from Mr. Murl E. Pace of Orlando 
Fla., with reference to facilities for research on cirtus at Orlando. Mr. Pace’s 
statement that the President’s 1951 budget does not contain provision for new 
building facilities to house the citrus research at Orlando is correct. 

In my letter of July 25, 1949, concerning the needs for more adequate facilitics 
at Orlando, Fla., for the important citrus research being carried on by our Bureau 
of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering, it was pointed out that we 
have recognized for some time that the buildings used for this research were antiquated 
and not worth further repair cost. It was also indicated that we would give con 
sideration to the requirements necessary to take care of this important work ad 
quately. Consideration was given to the construction of a laboratory buildin 
estimated to cost $250,000, but in line with the President’s general policy to hold 
off nonemergency construction items, this and other items of proposed construc- 
tion were omitted from our final estimates submitted to the Bureau of the 
Budget under the budget ceiling. 

We were glad to have Mavor Beardall’s letter of November 18 indicating that the 
city of Orlando would make a site available for the construction of adequate build- 
ing facilities. We appreciated this offer since it is another demonstration of th 
effective cooperation the city of Orlando has always extended in connection wit 
our work. 

Construction of new laboratory facilities would require that provision be mac 
for the necessary funds and authorization which has not been possible in the 1951 
budget. You may be sure that this project will receive our careful consideration 
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when an opportunity is offered for favorable action on construction items of this 
kind. 
Enclosed for vour information is a brief history of the development of the citrus 
research work of the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultura! Engireering 
Orlando, Fla., including the building facilities now in use, which may be of 
terest to you. 
Sincerely yours, 


A. J. LovELANpD, 
Secretary 


HisTORY OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CitrRUS RESEARCH WoRK OF THE BUREAI 
9 PLtant INpusTRY, SoILs, AND AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING AT ORLANDO, 
Fia., INCLUDING THE BuiLpInG FacitLtities Now In Us! 


In 1913 the Orange County Fair Association made available to the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, now the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural 


gineering, a tract of 1.68 acres on the northwest corner of the Feir Grounds 


Parramore Street, citv of Orlando, to be used for investigations dealing wit} 
i plants. A frame laboratorv building was constructed on this site at a cost 
$1,200, contributed in part by the citv of Orlando, in part by the county of 
Orange, and in part by individual citizens. This was the initial building in the 


esent group of facilities occupied by the Bureau. Work dealing w 
of camphor and other essential oil-vielding plants was continued until 1920 
en it was discontinued because of reduced appropriations. ‘The Division of 
Fruit Disease Investigations of the Bureau of Plant Industry previously house¢ 
rented cottage in Orlando, then took over these facilities as headquarters for 
rk on diseases of citrus and other subtropical fruits, including stem and rot and 
melanose on citrus fruits, citrus canker and diseases occurring in transit and storage 
In 1929 the headquarters of the unit of the Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine, working on the eradication of Mediterranean fruit flv. established 
ir headquarters there. They installed cold storage rooms in the unit previ 
sly built, constructed a small building for housing refrigeration equipment and 
nstructed an additional frame office and laboratory building, the total cost of 
e improvements being $10,500. After that work was completed, these facilities 
re also transferred to the Bureau of Plant Industry. 

1932 the Bureau’s work on citrus and subtropical fruit breeding and research 
lealing with the production of citrus fruits was moved to the Orlando head- 
juarters. This station then became the principal headquarters in the United 
States for all work dealing with citrus fruit production and handling. The 
research includes breeding, the cause and control of field diseases, root stocks 

sistant to tristeza and other diseases, the fruit quality and maturity studies, and 
on coloring, storing, packing and transportation, including particularly the 
ntrol of decay in handling operations. 
In 1934 under PWA funds, a frame addition to the original building costing 
$3,200 was constructed. This is necessary in order to house the enlarged researc! 
tivities being conducted at the headquarters research laboratory. Open-stall 
garages were constructed, some in 1932 and more in 1934 at a total cost of $650 
In 1943 a small greenhouse was constructed on the site. This greenhouse is so 
structed that it can be taken down and moved if the headquarters of the work 
sm ved. 
All of the construction work since the original small building constructed in 
3 has been with Federal funds. Total cost of this construction, exclusive of 
iterations and repairs was, when built, approximately $16,000. 
rhe original lease on the land occupied by these buildings was renewable 
ially for 20 years with an option to renew for an additional 20 years. This 
md option was used. The present agreement under which this land is leased 
the Government for $1 per vear will expire in 1954. 
\ll of the buildings being used in this research project are of the cheapest frame 
nstruction. They range in age from 37 years to 16 vears. It has been necessary 


10} 


/ 


build them close together because of limited space available. They represent 
ry high fire risk. They have been infested with termites although at 
sent time we believe the termites have been substantially eradicated. 
Vhile the Bureau has maintained these buildings as well as possible with 
nting at rather frequent intervals, they are unsightly and do not offer safe 
ing for valuable records and research equipment. They are considered 
idequate for the present research staff and program. 


he 


85904 51 —40 
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At this national headquarters for citrus and subtropital fruit researc! 
Bureau has a staff of eight full-time professional research workers, eight res 
assistants and two clerical workers. 


NEED FOR ADEQUATE FACILITIES 


Senator Hotianp. Incidentally after recognizing the importane 
of the matter he again says that it would be given full considers 
in connection with the preparation for the next budget. 

Now the last enclosure which I shall ask to place in the recor 
this time is a letter signed by Mr. K. T. Hutchinson, Assistant Se 
tary of the Department of Agriculture, on May 29, 1951. 1 quo 
from the letter briefly: 

We are fully in accord with the statement submitted by Mr. Thomas 

This is following my submission to the Department of Agricul: 

a letter from Mr. Lacy G. Thomas, the president of the Citrus Mutua! 


—concerning the needs for additional buildings and facilities at Orlando and \\ 
ter Haven, Fla. 

Mr. Chairman, we are confining this present hearing to Orlando 
We have recognized for some time the need for more adequate facilities at | 
locations so that more effective research programs may be carried on by the B 
reau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering. We have also : 
that the present lease at Orlando will expire in 1954 and an indication that 

lease may not be renewed. 

Then he explains that a building could be constructed and equipped 
for about $250,000, but that in the light of emergency conditions i: 
the Nation the Department, after including that in its estimate fo 
1951, finally excluded it from their final estimates. He closes as 
follows: 

We appreciate your interest in this matter, and you may be assured that 
are acutely aware of the need for construction of the proposed facilities. W! 


circumstances are more favorable for action on construction of this kind w 
give careful consideration to the submission of an estimate. 





Senator Russe. It seems to have had quite a bit of consideration 
Senator. 

Senator HoLLaANp. We have gotten very kind consideration. They 
are very fine people down there. We feel as though it is an impositio: 
on the people serving there to continue to serve in hovels of this kin 
and that it will necessarily impair the quality and the amount | 
their work, notwithstanding their devotion to their duty, and tha! 
the keeping of records there, priceless records, is almost a crim 
because it is such a fire trap that the mayor of Orlando has said he: 
that they even have considered condemnation from time to time «! 
have had justified complaints from the owners of adjoining proper) 

Senator Russexiy. The letter will be made a part of the record 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington 25, D. C., May 29, 19 


























Hon. Spessarp L. Ho.uanp, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Dear SENATOR HouuanD: This is in response to your letter of April 25 en 
a letter from Mr. Lacy G. Thomas, of Lakeland, Fla., with respect to addit 
facilities for the subtropical fruit station at Orlando, Fla., and the citrus products 
station, Winter Haven, Fla. 
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We are fully in accord with the statement submitted by Mr. Thomas con- 
cerning the needs for additional buildings and facilities at Orlando and Winter 
Haven, Fla. We have recognized for some time the need for more adequate 
facilities at these locations so that more effective research programs’ may be 
carried on by the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering 
and the Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry. We have also noted 
that the present lease at Orlando will expire in 1954 and an indication that the 
lease may not be renewed. 

In your letter, you requested information as to the reason for not including 
funds for necessary construction at the Orlando, Fla., station in the Department’s 
budget for fiscal year 1951. Consideration was given to the construction of a 
laboratory building estimated to cost $250,000, but in line with the general policy 
to hold off (nonemergency) construction items, and in the light of over-all budget- 
ary limitations, this and other items of proposed construction were omitted from 
the Department’s final estimates for 1951 submitted to the Bureau of the Budget. 

During the preparation of the budget estimates for fiscal year 1952 the Depart- 
ment gave consideration to including requests of $250,000 for construction of a 
laboratory at Orlando and $200,000 for construction of additional buildings and 
facilities at Winter Haven. Again, under the restrictive policy pertaining to 
public construction and improvement projects, except those items which were in 
lirect support of the national defense program, it was not possible to include these 
items in the Department's final estimates for 1952 submitted to the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

The House Appropriations Committee’s report on the 1952 appropriation bill 
contained the following statement: 

“Another serious matter, which has had the careful consideration of the com- 
mittee, is the need for the relocation or replacement of certain field facilities of 
the Department, particularly at Orlando, Fla., and Clifton, N. J. The members 
of the committee are fully convinced of the need and are fully sympathetic with 
efforts to correct the conditions. They are of the opinion, however, that such 
items cannot be appropriated for at this time in view of the present serious 
financial problem of the country.” 

We appreciate your interest in this matter and you may be assured that we 
are acutely aware of the need for construction of the proposed facilities. When 
circumstances are more favorable for action on construction of this kind we will 
give careful consideration to the submission of an estimate. 

Sincerely, 
K. T. HutcuHinson 
Assistant Secretary. 


IMMINENT NEED FOR FURTHER RESEARCH ON CITRUS DISEASE TRISTEZA 


Senator HoLLtanp. Mr. Chairman, is it proper economy to continue 
a condition of that kind when by so doing we handicap the study of 
this serious threat to a great industry and we handicap the efforts of 
the best people in the world to study this subject? If it is economy 
to keep their records of their daily work, monthly work, yearly work, 
and from year to year under such hazardous safekeeping as that, then 
| don’t understand the first meaning of sound economy. It seems to 
me, considering that for the $275,000 to $300,000 a new building can 
be built on the site which the mayor at least states is worth $60,000 
and which would be presented as a gift to the people of the Nation 
by the city of Orlando, by the construction of that building and 
equipping it for that amount, this whole condition could be changed, 
adequate housing, adequate laboratory facilities, adequate storage 
and refrigeration facilities, and adequate record-keeping facilities can 
be supplied. 

It seems to me that even in these perilous times we should move 
quickly to correct this manifest injustice to a great industry and to 
the people who are so adversely affected. It is only because I believe 
that very deeply, Mr. Chairman, that I have been willing to depart 
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from the philosophy which I have followed, which is quite well know» 
to the members of this committee, in insisting upon economy and 
following it with reference to my own State. I declined to appea 
in behalf of any projects in the civil-functions field except those tha: 
are approved by the Engineers and by the Army as having a direc: 
relation to the defense of our Nation, and that will continue to be my 
position. 

Mr. Chairman, we think that it serves the economy of the Nation, 
the livelihood and well-being and security of millions of our people 
and the tax-gathering capacity of the Nation as a whole, to have this 
thing done more decently than it is now being done down there and 
to have decent housing made available just as quickly as possible 
for this very vital effort to preserve an important industry which js 
now so clearly hazardous. 

I close by simply saying, Mr. Chairman, that if tristeza hits us, it 
isn’t a matter of spraying some trees or starting to resort to some sort 
of temporary handling—it is a matter of destroying hundreds of 
thousands or perhaps all of the ac reage in our State and in any othe: 
State that may be affected that is on rootstock which is not resistent 
to tristeza. It is just that important, and we seriously ask and will 
deeply appreciate the consideration of the committee as to whether 
or not they feel an exception should be made in this case. We think 
it should be made and that the essential justice of the case cries out 
for its being made an exception. 

[ appreciate deeply the kind hearing we have had granted us by 
the chairman of the committee. IL would be glad to answer any 
questions. 

Senator Russeiu. You have made a very thorough and persuasive 
presentation. You have shown that the conditions there are certain] 
not desirable, to say the least. There is one question I would like to 
ask you. I suspect that Dr. Grant can answer this question perhaps 
better than you can. This tristeza which you say is such a great 
menace to citrus industry, you have been studying in Brazil. That is 
where the disease is rampant, now as I understand it. 

Senator HoLianpb. Here is Dr. Grant, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Grant. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russe.y. How are you going to study tristeza at Orlando 
even if you get this new building prior to the time tristeza gets in 
there? You certainly are not going to bring it in there in the Citrus 
Belt just to get a chance to study it. 

Dr. Grant. No, sir. 

Senator Russeiu. It seems to me that the study could be bette: 
carried on in Brazil or somewhere where the disease was eviden 
rather than in Orlando where you don’t have it yet and where we al! 
hope and pray it never will come. 

Dr. Grant. Yes, sir. We tested some 275 different types of citrus 
as rootstocks and found that there were certain ones that were tolerant 
to the virus that causes the disease and certain that are nontolerant 
Of those that are tolerant we need rootstock studies and some of 
those have been started in various areas to know which are going 
to be the best in case the disease does get in to Florida. We are 
attempting to cooperate with the people in Louisiana, where the 
disease is present, and about 5 weeks ago I was in California and 
gave them all the details of information concerning what we had 
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found out about the tristeza disease in Brazil and made some sugges- 
tions for the work there that can be helpful in case the disease does 
get to Florida. We also need a place whete we can grow plant mate- 
rial so that it can be taken out into the field to test suspicious cases. 
We would not wish to bring the material to Orlando, but we can 
use Key line and West Indies line plants that we can grow in pots 
and carry them to different parts of the State where we can make the 
buddings in place to determine whether we are dealing with the 
tristeza or a quick virus. 

Senator Russetyi. As I understand it, then, the work that you 
immediately envision is to promote a breed of tree that your work in 
Brazil has shown is resistant to the disease. Is that your statement? 

Dr. Grant. Essentially, that is correct, sir. 

Senator Hotuanp. And, Mr. Chairman, if I may interrupt to find 
out whether any of those resistant stocks offer a safe substitute for the 
stocks that we have used in our State, for instance, in those areas of 
the State where we have relied upon sour orange, whether there are 
stocks that will be equally good as stocks for us to develop our groves 
in those areas. 

May I say to the chairman that the reason for having various 
rootstocks, at least in our State, is that we have different types of 
soil. For instance, in my own county of Polk 

Senator Russe.u. I am familiar with that. 

Senator HoLuanp. We have a great deal of what is called the high 
sandy hill soil. It would not be high by standards of the Senators 
from north Georgia or the Senator from North Dakota, but they are 
sand hills, and there we have to use lemon root simply because that 
will produce a bearing tree which brings on fruit in sufficient volume 
to become commercial. In other types of soil as, for instance, near 
my home town of Bartow, in the Peace River Valley, the old grove 
which my family has owned since 1881, which we still own, is upon 
sour orange stock. The land there is dark soil, heavier soil, and the 
sour orange produces a good tree and good fruit there. So it is through- 
out the State, different kinds of rootstock of that kind have had to 
be used, depending upon the soil and other conditions. It is in that 
area that we have had to build our groves on sour orange root or some 
other root that is particularly susceptible to tristeza and is not 
resistant to it. We have to find something to do it. Is that not 
correct, Dr. Grant? 

Dr. Grant. That is correct. 

Senator HoLtanp. The chance of doing that without ever bringing 
in tristeza is complete, because we have determined in Brazil which 
rootstocks are resistant to tristeza or will throw it off entirely, is that 
correct? 

Dr. Grant. That will tolerate the presence of the virus. 

Senator Russeiu. That is the only other question I wanted to ask 
Dr. Grant. The Republic of Brazil has a Department of Agriculture, 
and I suppose they have scientists of a sort there that deal with diseases 
that affect the economy of Brazil, have they not? 

Dr. Grant. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russe_u. Have they done any work on tristeza? 

Dr. Grant. Yes, sir. Durimg the past 5 years Dr. Bennett, of 
the United States Department of Agriculture, went down first and 
started the work in cooperation with the Instituto Agrinomical of 
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the State of Siéo Paulo of Brazil. That institute is supported | 
State funds. I followed his work there in 1948. 

Senator Russe.y. Has afy progress been made? 

Dr. Grant. Yes, sir; a great deal of progress has been mac: 
Much of the progress has been summarized in some 11 publication: 
that have been put out. They have a very fine scientist, a virologis' 
and horticulturist, and the State of Sao Paulo, of Brazil, has con- 
tributed almost three times as much in funds and facilities to obtain 
the answer, and in spite of the fact that they have taken their lar; 
losses, the losses in the State of Sao Paulo, Brazil are estimated to be 
about 6 million trees. 

Senator Russeuu. Is that a fungus growth attached to the trees? 

Dr. Grant. It is a virus. 

Senator Ho_Ltanp. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman. Am | 
correct, Dr. Grant, in my understanding that no cure has been found 
and that the helpful results that have been discovered have to do 
entirely with substitute rootstocks and the like which will not ly 
destroyed by tristeza? 

Dr. Grant. That is correct. We do have the initial evidence, 
however, that mild or intermediate forms of the virus can be used, 
and must be used in the case of grapefruit, to protect the tree agains‘ 
the severe form. It becomes slightly complicated in relation to the 
viruses, and that is a field of research that is going to be most inter- 
esting. We are following the work that is now going on in Africa 
We are doing all we can to stimulate and continue our contacts with 
Brazil, and USDA has given the information and made suggestions 
for the work of the State experiment station in California. 

Senator Russe ti. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Senator HoLtanp. Mr. Chairman, may I make one further addition, 
please? 

Senator Russe. Yes. 

Senator HoLianp. I forgot to say that the State of Florida has an 
important citrus experiment station and some substations, but th: 
principal station is at Lake Alfred, Fla. We spend large sums of 
money, and I am unable to state the amount, and have excellent 
housing there for a station and station workers, doing an immense 
amount of work in various fields affecting citriculture. But in the 
very nature of the thing this particular menace is a national or even 
an international menace, and in the very nature of things the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will have to assume, as it has, the responsibility 
for chief leadership. 

Mr. Chairman, before the chairman concludes, I have been hande« 
a picture which I understand shows the situation in Brazil resulting 
from the infection of the trees shown growing on the left, a few months 
later they are shown completely dead, stripped, on the right. That 
is just how complete the destruction is accomplished. 

Senator YounG. Does the disease spread rapidly? 

Senator HoLianp. I would rather have Dr. Grant answer that. 

Dr. Grant. It depends on the insect vector. We know that in 
Brazil the oriental black citrus aphid is the form that spreads it. |! 
spread through Brazil in approximately 10 years, killing out large 
areas of the citrus. In California the spread has apparently been 
considerably slower. To date they have reported that the aphid 
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gassippi, or the melon aphid, is the vector, but it apparently is not 
as efficient a vector as the oriental black citrus aphid. That is one 
of the things we will try to work cooperatively on in Louisiana to 
determine whether there are other vectors and in relation to whether 
thev have the severe and mild forms of the virus. 

Senator Russe.ty. Gentlemen, we have our problem to do here, 
vou have presented a very strong case and I am sure the committee 
will give it every consideration when they go to mark up the bill. 

Senator Hottanp. Thank you very kindly, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russeiu. At this point we will include in the record a 
statement of Congressman A. S. Herlong, Jr., from the State of 
Florida, who could not be here in person this afternoon. 

The statement referred to is as follows:) 


SraTEMENT OF Hon. A. S. Hertonc, Jr., A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF FLORIDA 


My name is A. 8S. Herlong, Jr. I am Congressman from the Fifth District of 
Florida, which includes Orlando, the home of the United States subtropical fruit 
station. 

I should like to take this opportunity to thank the members of the subcom- 
mittee, not only for the opportunity for this hearing, but for the consideration 
which they have shown in the problem that is being presented here today. State- 
ments and other information will be entered at this hearing which illustrate the 
problem in @ most clear and concise manner. Rather than needlessly reiterate 
the evidence presented, I shall only touch briefly on what I consider some of the 
important considerations. 

The United States subtropical fruit station was taken over in 1928 to be used 
as storage buildings. Since that time approximately $12,000 has been spent on 
repairs. I should like to call attention to the fact that this is the center of 
research on subtropical fruits for the entire United States, and thus its impor- 
tance to the citrus industry affects not only Florida, but California, Arizona, 
lexas, Louisiana, and our other citrus-producing States. Thus it can be seen 
that the Federal Government, through the Department of Agriculture, has 
spent very little money on the research center of an industry whose income 
reaches into the hundreds of millions of dollars each year. 

I should also call attention to the fact that the City of Orlando has offered land 
valued at over $50,000 as a site for the proposed new subtropical fruit station, 
which evidences clearly the interest and concern of the people of Florida and their 
lesire to do all within their power to assist the Federal Government in this under- 
laKing. 

(Ample evidence has been offered to show the dire effect of gristeza and other 
forms of virus on citrus industries throughout the world. I should like to make 

e point clear, however. The virus tristeza will not be brought into Florida to 
the research station, and the question might arise as to why this appropriation is 
sought on the basis of the real danger of this virus to the citrus industry. The 
answer, to my way of thinking, is relatively simple. The virus will not be brought 

so that there will be no possibility of its spread into Florida citrus; yet this will 

e the center for the cooridnation and collection of data pertaining to this disease. 

\s a practical matter, the rootstocks will be sent from Florida to Louisiana and 

Brazil to test their immunity to tristeza, and in turn experiments will be carried 

as to the adaptability of those stocks which show the highest degree of im- 
nity. This will take place at the research center. 
lt is significant to note that the Department of Agriculture has called back to 

Orlando a specialist in tristeza and allied virus who has been doing research in 

Brazil for some time. I think this points out the concern of the Department for 

he spread of this virus to the entire citrus industry of the country 
\gain may I thank the committee for their consideration of this request, so 
vital to this important industry. 


, 


Senator Russeiyt. The next witness is listed on the agenda as Mr. 
Radford Hall, who represents the American National Cattlemen’s 
Association. You may come around, Mr. Hall. 
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Bureau or AnrmAL INpUsTRY 


STATEMENT OF RADFORD HALL, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, AMER. 
ICAN NATIONAL CATTLEMEN’S ASSOCIATION, DENVER, COLO. 


FEDERAL MEAT INSPECTION PROGRAM 


Mr. Hauu. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my name is Radford Hall. 
I am assistant executive secretary of the American National Catile- 
men’s Association with offices in Denver, Colo. Affiliated with th, 
American National Cattlemen’s Assoc iation are all of the State com- 
merical cattlemen’s associations of the 17 Western States, plus the 
State organizations in Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, and 
Mississippi, and approximately 100 local, country, and regional 
organizations. 

I come here today to present to you the considered judgment of this 
54-year-old organization of commercial beef-cattle producers on thy 
proposal to permit reimbursement by any person, firm, or organi- 
zation for the expenses of Federal meat inspection in excess of those 
which can be met from the amount appropriated for such purposes 
each year. This provision appears on page 11 of H. R. 3973 

It is the belief of the American National Cattlemen’s Association 
that this proposal is not in the best interest of the public health be- 
cause it would tend to deteriorate rather than strengthen Federal 
meat inspection service. We believe it not to be in the interest of 
good government because it will remove from congressional contro! the 
expenditures of an administrative agency, and we believe it will tend 
to put the burden of payment of public health service upon the live- 
stock industry. 

Federal inspection of meat is a service which is rendered by the 
Government solely for the protection of the public health. In the 
public interest it should be maintained at the highest possible stand- 
ard. In order for it to be most effective, the inspection staff must ly 
entirely independent and free of all influence from the owners of the 
product which is being inspected. This situation will not and cannot 
prevail if the owner is even indirectly paying the inspector’s salary, 
thus making the inspector dependent to some extent on the owner of 
the product under inspection. 

This proposal as written places no restrictions on the expenses that 
can be incurred by the Bureau of Animal industry in rendering in- 
spection as no limitations are placed on expenditures after the de- 
pletion of the appropriation. 

Therefore, the meat industry could very conceivably, through the 
operations of this clause, be burdened with an unreasonable cost for a 
service which adds nothing to the value of the products inspected. 

We believe that in the interest of sound government the Congress 
should at all times keep a restraining hand on the expenditures of all 
Government agencies. To do otherwise is to remove the incentive for 
efficiency within the bureau. 

Several years ago an effort was made to establish Federal meat 
inspection on a packer-paid fee basis, and for 1 year the experiment 
was tried out. However, at the end of that period there was so much 
complaint that a full consideration of the situation convinced the 





not 
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Congress that in the interest of public health the service should be 
returned to the appropriation basis, as it has been since its inception 
almost 50 years ago. 

Therefore, in the interest of public health, efficiency in the Bureau, 
and sound government practices, we feel that the historic pattern of 
requiring the Bureau to go before Congress and justify the need for a 
deficiency appropriation for any expenditures in addition to the 
regular appropriation should be continued. 


PROPOSAL FOR PAYMENT OF INSPECTION BY MEAT PACKERS 


In addition to that mimeographed statement I would like to call 
attention to recommendation No. 10, which appears in House Docu- 
ment No. 80 of the Eighty-first Congress, first session. That docu- 
ment is a letter from the Chairman, Commission on Organization of 
the Executive Branch of the Government. Recommendation No. 
10 is: 

To obtain economy and efficiency, this Commission recommends that inspection 
osts on farm products when imposed for the benefit and protection of the general 
public be paid by the Federal Government. Inspection and grading services 
primarily for the benefit or protection of producers or processors should be paid 
for by the producers or processors. 

We believe that that recommendation fits very closely with our 
own recommendation. 

Senator Russeuv. I think that is a fair statement primarily, al- 
though of course it is a benefit to the packer to have a Government 
grading label on his product. 


GRADING PAID BY PACKERS 


Mr. Hauu. The Government grading is a little different from 
Government inspection. The grading is paid for by the packers. 

Senator Russe.ui. They do pay for that. 

Mr. Hatu. They pay for that. That is why I think this recom- 
mendation fits exactly in our picture, because the meat inspection 
does not add any market value to the meat. The meat grading does. 
A man with a Government label on his meat can sell that meat better 
and probably to better advantage than ungraded meat. But meat 
inspection does not pass upon the grade of the meat. It passes upon 
the wholesomeness of the meat. Therefore, it is a protection to the 
public. 

Senator Russeiy. I didn’t realize we had two separate organiza- 
tions to do that work. It seems to me it ought to be integrated a 
little better and we might have some economy there. 

Mr. Hatt. We have some packing men here who can discuss that 
better than I can, but I believe the inspection takes place at different 
times. The meat inspection is done on the live animal, and the animal 
while it is being processed. The grading takes place after the animal 
has been cooied out and is ready to sell. 

Senator Russety. The same men in both cases do it? 

Mr. Hauu. I believe they do not. As I say, there are men here 
who actually run packing plants, and our organization has to do with 
the live cattle more than the packing plant. 
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HOUSE ACTION 


Senator Russety. As I understand it, the action of the House 
allowed the full amount of the budget estimate for meat inspection, 
but the evidence which came to their attention indicated that the 
budget estimate was not enough to cover inspection of all the meat 
that was killed, and they did provide for the overage over and above 
the amount of the appropriation, that the system that we had in 
effect some 2 or 3 years ago be followed. Isn’t that substantially 
right? , 

Mr. Hauu. That is right. I believe it would be on a packer-paid 
fee basis, but we don’t believe that that is good for the service and 
we don’t believe it is good government to allow an administratiy, 
agency unlimited opportunities to spend money and then charge 
it to the industry. We think that in the interest of good government 
they should have to come back and to show Congress and justify their 
expenditures. 

Senator Russety. You wouldn’t favor this even though we had a 
limitation on the total amount they could raise through fees; would 
you? 

Mr. Hatu. No. I think as a matter of principle it should | 
considered a public service and paid for in that manner. 

Senator Russe.y. We have been through this at least once and per- 
haps twice in this committee, this question of meat inspection. Every 
time we get on an economy drive they put fees on the packers. This 
committee has never looked on it with any great favor, but the other 
body very vigorously advocates that, and a few years ago they in- 
sisted on instituting it. It caused a great deal of complaint. I didn't 
know it was on health grounds, but there was a great deal of complaint 
and the packers and producers finally managed to get it eliminated 
from the bill. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Hall. 

Mr. Hauy. Thank you. 

Senator Russeiit. The next witness is Mr. Oscar G. Mayer, of tly 
American Meat Institute. 


STATEMENT OF OSCAR G. MAYER, PRESIDENT, OSCAR G. MAYER & 
CO., CHICAGO; DIRECTOR, AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 


FEDERAL MEAT INSPECTION PROGRAM 


Mr. Mayer. Mr. Chairman, I would like to read a statement, a 
copy of which I think you have before you. It will take but about 
15 minutes. I am discussing the same subject that the previous 
speaker opened. 

My name is Oscar G. Mayer. I am president of the Oscar G 
Mayer & Co., a medium-sized meat-packing company with head- 
quarters at Chicago and its principal plant at Madison, Wis. W: 
slaughter and process all species of livestock—hogs, cattle, calves, and 
some sheep. I am appearing here today not only to represent my 
own company but as the representative of the American Meat Inst!- 
tute, trade, research, and educational organization of the meat-packing 
industry, of which I am a director and whose membership of about 
700 supplies approximately 80 percent of the country’s commercially 
produced meat. 
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1951 APPROPRIATION 


I appreciate the opportunity to discuss the provisions of the present 
heel ural Appropriations Act as it relates to Federal meat inspec- 
tion. As you know, the act this year appropriates $12,800,000 to 
cover the cost of Federal meat inspection. But an entirely novel 
provision is added this year providing— 

That hereafter reimbursement may be made by any person, firm, or organization 
for the expenses of meat inspection in excess of those which can be made from 
the amount appropriated for such purpose each year. 

With this pronouncement Congress seems to be establishing an 
entirely new theory of how legislation to protect the public should be 
financed. The principle embodied is roughly parallel to a city’s 

appropriating a given amount for its fire ‘department for the year 
with a proviso that any additional cost flan # be paid for by the 
people whose houses burned down toward the end of the year. 

The Federal Meat Inspection Act was passed by Congress in 1906 
as a public-health measure to protect the public from diseased, 
adulterated, and improperly labeled meat products. The cost of 
meat inspection has been a part of the Federal budget every year 
since the inception of the act in 1906, with the exception of the year 
1947, when through a passing forgetfulness of the basic purpose of 
meat inspection Congress placed the cost upon the federally inspected 
packers. In the following year Congress, realizing that it had been 
in error, relieved the federally inspected packers of this heavy cost 
and placed it again on the Public Treasury where it belongs. 


MEAT INSPECTION FOR BENEFIT OF PUBLIC 


The principle of the payment of Federal meat inspection from 
general revenues of the Government was thoroughly discussed by 
witnesses appearing before this and other committees in 1947 and 1948. 
It was established to the satisfaction of these committees and the 
Congress that Federal meat inspection was created for the benefit 
and protection of all the citizens and as such it is a necessary and 
legitimate Government expense. The act reaffirming this principle 

1948 read as follows: 

That the cost of inspection rendered on and after July 1, 1948, under the require- 
ments of law relating to the Federal inspection of meat and meat food products 
shall be borne by the United States, except the cost of overtime. 

Now the question has been raised again in this year’s appropriation 
bill, through the assumption that the appropriation will not be large 
enough to cover all probable costs of Federal meat inspection and that 
it will thus be necessary to assess a portion of the cost against federally 
inspected packers. It is questionable in my mind whether it is 
desirable to redebate this issue every year. It is my feeling that the 
principle should once and for all be recognized that the cost of meat 
inspection properly belongs in the Federal budget. Congress appar- 
ently thought so too in 1948 when it passed the act previously referred 
to. The annual issue should be solely the amount of the required 
funds. However, since the problem is still before us, I should like to 
spend a few minutes reviewing the facts which have been considered 
by previous Congresses. 
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The Meat Inspection Act was originally passed by Congress iy 
1906, 45 years ago. At that time there was an extended debate » 
to whether the cost of administering the act should be paid out of 
public funds or collected through license fees from the industry 
inspected. A decision was reached to charge the cost to the Pub}i 
Treasury and the reasons for doing so were set forth in House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture Report No. 4935, dated June 14, 1906, accom- 
panying H. R. 18537, dealing with the Meat Inspection Act of 1906 
Some of these reasons were as follows: 

In recommending that the cost of the inspection provided for in this measur 
be met by an appropriation from the Public Treasury, your committee have f 
lowed what they believe to be sound governmental policy and wise legislativ, 
practice. 

The men whose duty it will be to execute the provisions of this act will b 
Government officials and their salaries should be paid, as are the salaries of a 
other Federal officers, by all the people, and not by a speciai tax levied against a 
given interest. The proposition to create by a special tax on a single industry 
a large fund which shall be held at the disposal of an executive officer to be draw 
upon at his discretion without legislative enactment seems to your committee to be 
an abdication on the part of Congress of one of its most important functions 
Practically all the precedents touching the payment of Government officials are 
in line with the recommendations your committee has made in this case. The 
existjng meat-inspection law, for example, which has been in effect for nearly |5 
years, has been enforced from the beginning at the public expense. 

There seems to be no good reason why this practice should be changed now 
The pure-food bill now pending before Congress, if enacted into law, will enta 
for its enforcement a very considerable expense. This legislation seems to your 
committee to be exactly analogous to the measure under consideration, inasmuc! 
as the necessity for it arises from a precisely similar cause, and yet it is nowher 
proposed to tax the cost of the enforcement of this law against the manufacturers 
of the product to which the bill relates. 

One of the most important results which it is hoped will follow this legislatio 
will be the restoration of public confidence, not only in our own country but i 
other countries, in the purity and wholesomeness of American meat and meat 
food products. Your committee does not believe that this object would lx 
attained by legislation which requires those who are to be inspected to pay the 
cost of the inspection. On the contrary, we believe that the knowledge of this 
fact would discredit the inspection and cast suspicion upon it. 

The important point brought out here is that the Meat Inspection 
Act was enacted not for the benefit of the meat industry but for the 
benefit of the people the industry serves. As pointed out in the fore- 
going report, the act is comparable to the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act since they are both public health measures. As far as I know, 
nobody contemplates transferring the costs of services performed by 
the Government under the pure food and drug law to the manufac- 
turers of those products. It is just as illogical to assess the cost of 
administering the Meat Inspection Act against a segment of the meat- 
packing industry. 

It must be remembered, also, Mr. Chairman, that 25 percent of the 
country’s meat supply is produced in nonfederally inspected plants. 

It is argued that since the meat-packing industry is now paying the 
cost of overtime work performed by meat inspectors, it could reason- 
ably be expected to pay for other inspection services in excess of those 
which can be met from the appropriation. Payment for overtime 
dates back to World War II when many companies had to operate 
around the clock to meet the requirements of a full-scale war. While 
I feel that in principle the meat industry should not pay overtime 
costs, I do not argue here for abolition of this practice when the over- 
time or any unusual special services are requested by the packer 
himself. 
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The unique theory of permitting an administrative department of 
the Government to levy inspection costs upon an industry after the 
appropriation runs out presents many grave problems. The appro- 
priations bill does not specify how suc h excess expense may be in- 
curred and places no limit on additional costs which may be assessed 
against the federally inspected segment of the meat industry; nor is 
there any provision for the apportionment of funds provided by the 
appropriation. This matter is left entirely to. the discretion of a gov- 
ernmental bureau—probably an unwise and questionable procedure. 

Under the provisions of this act, it is also uncertain how the funds 
made available for meat inspection will be apportioned among new 
establishments applying for inspection. Inasmuch as the actual ap- 
propriation pre sumably covers oply inspection services comparable 
to those performed last year, the new provision of the act might mean 
that any new applicant would have to bear the cost of inspection at 
his plant or plants. If such were the case, it is reasonable to assume 
that every company considering Federal inspection would reappraise 
the costs of doing so, since he would have to pay for it. At present, 
when the armed services are encountering difficulty in obtaining their 
meat requirements, it would be undesirable to discourage any com- 
pany from taking on Federal inspection, which of course is a prereq- 
uisite for meat for the Army. 

On the other hand, it might be decided that each federally inspected 
establishment would have to pay for services rendered beyond a cer- 
tain point in terms of hours, or pounds of production, or some other 
unit. If such a plan were followed, many companies operating more 
than one plant might find it advantageous to drop inspection in some 
establishments and retain it at others. It might be found necessary te 
furnish inspection at some predetermined level until the funds were 
exhausted and then require the industry to pay for all subsequent ser- 
vices. Due to the unavailability of inspectors in certain localities, 
very inequitable situations as between packers in different cities might 
occur. 

Under the past method of definite annual appropriations, the Meat 
Inspection Division has been well and conservatively run. Proposing 
now to give the Meat Inspection Division insufficient funds and expect- 
ing it to apportion the unknown deficit among the inspected packers 
of the country constitutes an unreasonable delegation of legislative 
power. Such delegation leaves a large open end, opens the way for 
sizable increases in the cost of Federal meat inspection, and makes no 
provision for an annual reappraisal by Congress to determine whether 
such increases are justified and reasonable. In effect, Congress abdi- 
cates its responsibility to make certain that Federal bureaus are being 
operated in the public interest and in a sound, economical manner. 

Under the proposed law, I feel that some companies will decide to 
drop imspection and limit themselves to intrastate business. If 
enough companies decided to do this because of the increased costs of 
Federal meat inspection, it would accentuate the tendency toward 
maldistribution of meat which is already in evidence today as a result 
of price controls. 

The open-end financing which this bill proposes may be traced to 
the erroneous idea that a federally inspected company is being sub- 
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sidized in being granted Federal inspection. True, only federa!| 
inspected companies may ship interstate, but interstate commerce 
meat is rather important to the American people as a whole. An, 
merchandising advantages accruing through the use of Feders| 
inspection are more than offset by the increases in costs to the packer 
which this inspection entails. Plants under inspection are in co: 
petition with noninspected plants and any additional assessme): 
against the federally inspected segment of the industry increases t}) 
competitive advantage of the noninspected company. Figures of t}) 
Department of Agriculture over the vears show that nonfedera|), 
inspected companies earn a substantially higher return on net wort); 
and on sales than federally inspected packers. Their operating cosis 
are lower. 

This is due to the fact that it costs the federally inspected pack: 
a great deal to meet the strict requirements of the meat inspection 
regulations. For example, a federally inspected plant must conforn 
to strict and expensive construction specifications; must comply wit! 
rigid sanitary standards; must bear substantially increased labor costs 
per animal slaughtered because of the increased costs resulting fron 
the regulations which control the speed of plant operations; mus' 
absorb the loss of all animals condemned for disease; must have a 
complete separation of edible and inedible departments and products 
must provide fully equipped office and dressing-room facilities for 
inspectors; must furnish abundant natural and artificial light and 
ventilation; and must meet numerous requirements for lay-out and 
equipment. These are only a few examples of the prerequisites to 
Federal inspection which result in increased costs of operation. 

The type of legislation proposed would, I believe, increase the flow 
of livestock to nonfederally inspected plants and hand the black 


market operator an additional competitive advantage, thus restricting 
further the interstate commerce in meat by holding back more meat 
in the States where it is slaughtered, and reducing the amount avail- 
able for shipment to the heavy consumption areas on the Atlanti 
and Pacific coasts and in some sections of the South. 


FEDERAL MEAT INSPECTION, A PUBLIC HEALTH MEASURE 


To establish beyond doubt that Federal meat inspection is a publi: 
health measure, let me review some of the many important services 
which the Meat Inspection Division renders. These services ar 
solely in the interest of the public; none was inaugurated for th: 
benefit of the meat-packing industry. 

Ante mortem and post mortem inspection of livestock. 

The supervision of the processing of meat and meat food products 
to insure their cleanliness and wholesomeness during all stages o! 
preparation. 

3. In the manufacture of sausage and other processed meats to 
keep moisture content within proper limits. 

To insure proper sanitation and the proper clean-up at the end 
of each day’s operation. 

To insure that only approved spices and other ingredients ar 
included in the curing of meat and the preparation of sausage and 
other processed meats, and that no harmful preservatives are used 

6. To insure that all products are truthfully labeled and correct!) 
weighed into packages. 
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7. To approve all plans for the construction and major repair of 
packing house facilities. . 

We are in complete accord with the idea that, especially now, 
Federal expenditures should be reduced wherever economies are possi- 
ble. We submit, however, that failure to appropriate sufficient funds 
to cover the full cost of meat inspection does not come under the head- 
ing of economy. It is merely the lack of recognition of an important 
principle of government. Inspection costs must be paid by the public 
in some way; while the federally inspected packer would have to 
absorb these charges in the first instance, they would under the eco- 
nomies governing the meat industry tend to result in lower prices for 
livestock. 

It has been pointed out many times that the sea-food and poultry 
industries pay the costs of Federal inspection which they receive, 
and an argument made that the meat-packing industry also logically 
should be required to pay. ‘The answer is, of course, that inspection 
in the sea-food and poultry industries is entirely voluntary and fur- 
nished only on request. Inspection of meat products, which move in 
interstate commerce, is compulsory. It is compulsory because it has 
been considered to be in the public interest, and we in the meat indus- 
try agree. That being so, its costs should be paid wholly out of 
public funds. 

Another point that Congress should recognize is that the appro 
priations for meat inspection have risen very little in recent years 
compared to other items of the budget. The Meat Inspection Divi- 
sion has always in my opinion been well and conservatively run and 
the service it has rendered over the years has been a model of un- 
ostentatious efficiency. This Division of the Government, if any, 
should receive what it says it requires to do its job because I know 
it has been thriftily operated. 

| cannot believe that Congress is willing to establish the rule that 
governmental functions should be paid for out of public funds only to 
the extent that it is convenient or seemingly expedient. Nor can | 
believe that Congress wishes to say to the people of this country that 
Federal meat inspection is worth only $12,800,000 a year and no more. 
The present appropriation is very little larger than during times when 
a dollar was worth a good deal more than it is today, and it is easy to 
understand that the Meat Inspection Division is having difficulty in 
discharging its functions properly under a restricted appropriation. 
Governmental functions, however, must continue despite inflation 
and, in my opinion, Congress should appropriate annually whatever 
amount is necessary to permit the Federal meat inspection service to 
protect the health of our people. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russety. Mr. Mayer, you don’t construe this provision as 
being mandatory, do you, that the Secretary of Agriculture would 


have the right to levy these fees against the packers? 
NEW APPROPRIATION LANGUAGE, MEAT INSPECTION 


Mir. Mayer. He is given the right to do so in this act. 
Senator Russeiv. I would not construe it that way. The language 
vs that 


eafter reimbursement may be made by any person, firm, or organization for 
expenses of meat inspection in excess of those which can be met from the 
t appropriated for such purposes each year. 
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I would assume from a reading of that language that that left j; 
with the packer as to whether or not he wished to have additiona| 
inspection services and pay for them himself. I think that is some- 
what different from the mandatory provision of the law that we ha 
in the 1947-48 act. 

Mr. Mayer. We construe it, Senator Russell, to mean that the 
Meat Inspection Division may levy charges on its own recognizanc 

Senator Russeii. That could be, but I think that would be , 
rather strained construction of it. 

Mr. Mayer. We feel that it leaves a large open end which wou 
probably be used. 

Senator Russe.tu. There is a great demand for economy in thy 
country today. I assume the House committee thought that that 
provision was preferable to increasing the appropriation. We hay, 
a great deal of difficulty with these matters. Everybody is for econ- 
omy, but if you don’t appropriate for specific items—— 

Mr. Mayer. Where of course a packer demands special services 
as I said in this paper, of course that is another matter, but the regula 
service for the protection of public health, which, of course, is thy 
essence of this meat inspection service, should be paid for as a matte: 
of principle out of public funds. Take, for example, you talked befor 
about grading. Grading, of course, is not a part of the Meat Inspec- 
tion Division’s function. That is a separate department of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the Bureau of Animal Industry, and is pai 
for because it is asked for by the packer. We have, of course, to con- 
cede that principle. 

Senator Russe.tu. Mr. Hall made that very clear. What would ly 
your attitude toward a substitute provision that would bring it mor 
nearly in line with the operations of the inspection of seafood, that it 
would be very clearly in the discretion of the packer or the processor 
of the meats as to whether or not he would request this inspectio: 
service and pay for it? 

Mr. Mayer. I would say that the entire cost of meat inspection 
as it relates to public health, with the exception of the overtime 
provision which we accept because it has been in the law for many 
years now, quite a number of years—we don’t accept it in principle 
but it has been there for 10 years, Mr. Chairman, and we are not 
raising that issue at this time. But the full cost of those publi 
health services should be appropriated for by Congress out of the 
Federal Treasury. 

The sea-food inspection service has been very largely overstresse« 
It is only a very limited inspection, and it is made at the request 
of the sea-food people at certain points down South, I understand, of 
shrimp, and, of course, it is not mandatory, and it is not required fo: 
the interstate shipment of said sea food. That is quite different 
of course, from the situation that pertains in the meat industry. 

Senator RusseLy. We are glad to hear from you, Mr. Mayer. 

Mr. Mayer. Thank you. 

Senator Russevi. Mr. L. Blaine Liljenquist, who is representing 
the Western States Meat Packers Association. I assume that you 
don’t look with any great favor on this item in the House bill, either, 
do you, Mr. Liljenquist? 
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STATEMENT OF L. BLAINE LILJENQUIST, WASHINGTON REPRE- 
SENTATIVE, WESTERN STATES MEAT PACKERS ASSOCIATION 


FEDERAL MEAT INSPECTION PROGRAM 


Mr. Litsenquist. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. Our interest in 
this is comparable to those of the previous speakers. I would like 
to add a few comments | think which will point out the small packer 
interest. I represent the Western States Meat Packers Association. 
[am their Washington representative. They are the small packers. 

Senator Russe... I represent some small packers, too, on a some- 
what different basis, but I have some small packers in my State. 

Mr. Litsenquist. Our concern with this provision that the House 
has written in the bill, first of all, arises because we feel it is in direct 
conflict with Public Law 610 of the Eightieth Congress. That was a 
very short. bill. 

Senator Russe._u. | remember it very well. We will put it in the 
record. It is just a few lines. 

(The bill referred to is as follows:) 


[Pustic Law 610—S801rnH ConcGress] 
[CHAPTER 423—2p Session] 


[S. 2256] 


AN ACT Relating to the meat-inspection service of the Department of Agriculture 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the cost of inspection rendered on and 
after July 1, 1948, under the requirements of laws relating to Federal inspection 
of meat and meat food products shall be borne by the United States except the 
cost of overtime pursuant to the Act of July 24, 1919 (7 U.S. C. 394). 

Approved June 5, 1948. 


OPPOSITION TO REIMBURSEMENT TO UNITED STATES FOR MEAT 
INSPECTION 


Mr. Litsenquist. The principal effect of it was that on and after 
July 1, 1948, the cost of inspection rendered under the requirements 
of laws relating to Federal inspection of meat and meat food products 
shall be borne by the United States, except the cost of overtime. 
That was a policy law, and am has been great consideration given 
to it. It was finally concurred in by the Congress. It concerns us 
greatly when we see this provision in the House bill which states that 
any person or firm or organization can reimburse for meat inspection 
services in excess of those which can be met by the Federal Treasury. 
We consider this important to small packers because we have in our 
industry a lot of small packers that now have Federal inspection, but 
they don’t have very much meat in interstate commerce, and many 
of them aren’t selling very much to the Government. Having Federal 
inspection, however, they are eligible to put meat in interstate com- 
merce and to sell to the Government, but many of them don’t have a 
large percentage of their meat business in these channels, 

We feel that if the Department of Agriculture is given the authority 
to assess the packers for Federal meat inspection, over a period of time 
many of our packers who now have Federal inspection are going to be 
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forced to drop it. We are firm believers in Federal meat inspect 

It is a fine thing. It is a good thing for the consumers. It is a goo, 
thing for the adestry. We feel that it should be retained without 
weakening of its inspection. Since 1906 this inspection has been | 
for by the Government, with the exception of the one year, July 1, 1947 
through June 30, 1948. There weren’t a lot of packers who droppe: 
during that year principally because of the cost basis. 


LANGUAGE DELETION REQUESTED 


We would like very much to suggest, Senator, that the languag: 
H. R. 3973 be deleted from the word “provided.’’ We feel it is in th 
interest of all concerned that that be done and that meat inspection 
continued as a regularly appropriated service. It has always been 
considered its purpose to be to protect the consumer from disease ani 
unwholesomeness and so forth. We hope that you and your commit ': 
will see fit to strike out that language in the House which tends to 
upset the act of 1948. 

Senator Russe.ty. Do you also construe that language as giving 
the Department of Agriculture power to assess these fees against ty 
packer whether he wants the meat inspected or not? 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


Mr. Litsenquisr. Yes, Senator. I think the language of this im- 
plies that $12,800,000 will be provided for meat inspection, which is 
the same amount provided last year, and that added costs of increased 
inspection that arises or increased wages, which will demand mor 
funds if wages are increased, would bring about a situation where tly 
Department of Agriculture could then transfer the cost of that inspec- 
tion under this language to the industry. I can see that it would hay 
no other purpose. 

Senator Russe... I didn’t construe it as being compulsory as | 
stated a few moments ago during the course of Mr. Mayer’s testimo: 
Since that time I have looked at the wording of the House committe 
report as set forth on page 7, and the House likewise construcd tly 
language as. being optional. I will read this sentence from the Hous 
report. 

Language has been inserted in the bill to permit the employment of addition: 
inspectors to meet workload increases from funds made available by those fir 
and establishments which care to finance such additi nal services. 

It may not be as clear as it can be, but we will consider it when w: 
come to mark up the bill. 

Mr. Litsenquist. Once the door is open, Senator, it may expand 
We would like to see small packers continue under Federal inspectio: 
to the fullest possible extent. Otherwise, the concentration in the 
meat-packing industry may further increase. We have four packers 
in the country that have 50 percent of all of the business, and anothie: 
big 6 added to that gives about 10 packers with close to 70 percen 
Federal inspection available to all the packers, which it can be under our 
present program, will insure that small packers stay in the picture and 
continue to have a share of this important industry. 

Senator Russetyt. Thank you very much, Mr. Liljenquist. W: 
will consider your representations when we come to write the bill 

Mr. Linsenquistr. Thank you. 
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Bureau or Piant Inpustry, Sorts, anp AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING 


STATEMENT OF JOHN BRECKINRIDGE, REPRESENTING 
CALIFORNIA ALMOND GROWERS EXCHANGE 


RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Senator Russevu. Is Mr. John Breckinridge, representative of the 
California Almond Growers Exchange, present? Come around, 
Mr. Breckinridge. 

Mr. Brecxinripce. Mr. Chairman, I am here representing the 
California Almond Growers Exchange, which is an agricultural market- 
ing cooperative in the State of California, marketing almonds. The 
exchange membership consists of some 5,000 growers, and they market 
approximately 70 percent—65 to 70 percent—of all of the almonds 
grown in California. California is the only State in which almonds 
are grown commercially. 

We have a very serious problem in California involving almond re- 
search under the Bureau of Plant Industry. Since 1920 the Bureau of 
Plant Industry has had Mr. Milo N. Wood engaged in research on 
almonds and walnuts, and he has done an extremely outstanding job 
for both industries. From 1920 to about 1935 he devoted about 30 
to 40 percent of his time to almonds, the balance to walnuts. From 
about 1935 to date he has sprent about 85 to 90 percent of his time 
exclusively on almonds. 


RETIREMENT OF EXPERIENCED ENTOMOLOGIST AND NEED FOR AN 
UNDERSTUDY FOR 2 YEARS 


Mr. Wood is almost 68 years old now and will retire in April of 
1953. Our interest is not to increase the cost of the work in the 
long run because Mr. Wood has done a fine job, although he has 
worked completely by himself for both industries. However, we are 
very much concerned that during the remaining 2 years of his work 
in this field he have an understudy who can learn some of the vast 
store of technical and practical knowledge that he has gathered con- 
cerning the almond industry. His work in almond research—and | 
will speak more specifically of that than walnuts—he has done a 
grand job in walnuts, but in almonds he has brought the industry 
from a baby industry to a full-grown agricultural industry. His 
work has been of particular value because he is not only a good tech- 
nical research man but because he has had the ability, the vigor, 
and personality to put his findings and knowledge into practical 
application arid sell it to the growers. He has made tremendous 
strides in the fields of diseases and cultural practices, rootstock 
dies, the breeding of new varieties. Particularly in the long and 

cult job of breeding of new varieties his work has been of extreme 
value. Whereas back in 1920 there were 100 or more miscellaneous, 
undesirable and many unprofitable varieties of almonds, the varieties 
have now been reduced to 7, which meet the trade demands most 
nearly and are most profitable to the grower, depending upon the 
area, the soil, and climate conditions in which they are grown. 
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AMOUNT REQUESTED 


As I said, we are particularly interested in getting an underst 
for the next 2 years during which Mr. Wood will remain in this wort: 
The cost of that 1 understand would be approximately $7,500 a \ 
which is made up of $5,400 in salary for a pomologist, $825 for cle: 
work, and $1,275 for travel, labor, materials, and supplies. 

The almond growers would like very much to see the work whic! 
Mr. Wood has been doing expanded a great deal, but they recogniz 
the current emergency situation and will hold off for the present time 
any suggestion that the work be expanded. Their main concern js 
that somebody be made available to understudy Mr. Wood so that 
the value of his past services and knowledge will not be lost. A |o: 
of his work is in breeding. It takes years to develop a new breed of 
almond trees as it does other horticultural crops. Many promising 
projects are in process now which will not come to fruition for severa| 
years. 

There is one particular project which I think will illustrate the work 
that he is doing. The almond trade in the United States, particularly 
the candy trade, demands a large quantity of small size-almonds 
counting 30 to the ounce or smaller, for the purpose of putting in flat 
chocolate bars, like the Hershey almond bar, where they have to be 
small and flat so they will fit into the bar. In past years the average 
crop in California has produced from 20 to 40 percent small-size 
almonds. For several years Mr. Wood has been working on developing 
a new. breed of trees which will produce predominantly the small-size 
almonds. Several experimental breeds are in process now and have 
progressed far enough to show definite promise but they will not come 
to fruition for several years. That is the type of thing that illustrates 
why we need a man to understudy him so he can take over and carry 
on this work efficiently. 

Senator Young. Does Mr. Wood keep records so that a new man 
could pick up and follow pretty well? 

Mr. BrecktnripGe. He keeps records, yes; but I don’t believe : 
man who was unfamiliar with the work could pick up and carry on 
without having worked with him for a period. 

Senator Youne. Do you not have that problem more or less in al 
plant breeding and research work? 

Mr. Brecktnripge. You do, but in most cases you will hav 
several men working on a project so that other men can take on « 
new man and train him. In the case of Dr. Wood he has worke: 
entirely by himself, and if he leaves and a new man comes on withou! 
having worked under him, he will have nobody to instruct him in thi 
work that has been going on in the past or to really know and under- 
stand the almond industry. I mentioned before that one of the values 
of his work is because of his ability to apply his findings in researc! 
in practical application. He has made great studies as to what tly 
trade demands are for every characteristic of the almond, like 
small-size almond and other specialty requirements. A lot of | 
sort of thing. A new man, no matter how well trained he might 
in research as a pomologist, wou!d not be able to take over the Jo! 
efficiently. 


+} 
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STATE AND PRIVATE CONTRIBUTIONS TO RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Senator YounG. Does the industry make any contribution to the 
research? 

\ir. Breckinrince. That is a point I should have covered. Both 
the University of California and the industry have made substantial 
contributions. The farms of the California Agricultural Experiment 
Station provide ground and root stock and labor for the experimental 
orchards. The California Almond Growers Exchange has leased 
property for these experimental purposes. The expense to the 
Government, the Bureau of Plant Industry, has been very small. 
Last vear the budget figure was $8,510, of which $6,400 was salary. 
The balance of the expense was borne by the University of ¢ ‘alifornia 
or the California Almond Growers Exe -hange. 

I think the value of his work can be recognized by a comparison 
with the industry served. They have spent in recent years a little 
less than $10,000 a year and in former years probably less than that. 
The almond industry started out in 1920 with an annual crop valued 
at $2,160,000. This has been raised to a little over $20 million at the 
present time. A great deal of this expansion and increased value to 
the growers is a direct result of the work and practical accomplish- 
ments of Mr. Wood. 

Senator Russeiy. In the hearings Senator Hayden raised this 
question, Mr. Breckinridge, and examined the representative of the 
Department of Agriculture in connection with it. We don’t have any 
budget estimate for this item. We have been trying to cut the budget 
instead of adding items to it. I can see where it would be extremely 
helpful to the industry, but as Senator Young has pointed out, other 
industries would come in and say they were entitled to have men to 
get this specialized training and it undoubtedly would be very helpful. 
As I understand it, Dr. Wood is a scientist of international reputation 
and is known wherever scientists get together. 

Mr. BrecxrnripeGe. | think he is recognized as the outstanding 
authority on almonds in the world. 

Senator Russeiyi. That is right. There is no doubt about that. 
| know that a man could learn things from him and from working 
with him that he couldn’t get from any amount of notes or writings. 
Sut we have a very unusual condition here this year. 

Mr. BrecxtnripGe. We recognize that, Mr. Chairman. While we 
would like to see the work expanded, we do not ask that it be expanded 
at this time. Our main concern is that we will lose so much of the 
value of the work he has done in the past if we are not able to provide 
an understudy. This would not be a continuing thing. It would 
be $7,500 for 2 years to provide the expenses of an unde rstudy, and 
at that time that amount could be taken out of the appropriation and 
the new man could continue under the amount that Mr. Wood has 
been receiving. 

RESEARCH STATION, SACRAMENTO 


Senator RusseLty. At what station does Mr. Wood do his work? 

Mr. Brecxtnripge. His headquarters are at Sacramento. The 
field work is done at State farms located at Davis and Winters, Calif.; 
and as I say, on some outside leased acreage that has been leased by 
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the California Almond Growers Exchange for the purpose of th 
experiments. 

Senator Russetyt. We are glad to have heard from you, \\{r. 
Breckenridge, and we will give consideration to your representations 

Mr. BrecxtnripGe. We certainly appreciate the opportunity of 
appearing here, Mr. Chairman. I should like to ask permission to 
place in the record a written statement concerning the almond resear:}, 
conducted by Mr. Wood. This statement gives more details con- 
cerning the past, current, and continuing projects on which \{r 
Wood has been and is working. 

Senator Russeiit. That may be done. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


ALMOND Researcn ConpuctTep By Mito N. Woop or THe BuREAU oF Pray) 
Inpustry, Unirep States DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Headquarters.—Federal Building, Sacramento, Calif. 

Breeding grounds.—Farms of the California Agricultural Experimental Stat ior 
at Davis and Winters, Calif. Land leased for the purpose by the California 
Almond Growers Association near Winters, Calif. 

Staff—Milo N. Wood, pomologist, GS-11, salary $6,400. Stenographic and 
clerical help approximately one-third time of one employee. 

Budget.—Total net budget for fiscal year 1951, $8,510, from this must pay al! 
travel expenses, labor, material, and supplies. 

Cooperation.—California Agricultural Experiment Station which furnishes 
approximately 10 acres of land for the work on almond breeding and have paid 
the costs of growing the trees, planting them, cultivation, irrigation, and harvesting 
costs. 

California Almond Growers Association has furnished effective cooperatio: 
that it has leased land outside of the quarantine area for Halls seale and yellow 
bud virus for the testing of new hybrid varieties thought to have merit; provided 
use of their machinery, equipment, and facilities for the determination of certai: 
physical characters of the nuts produced by the new varieties. Have submitted 
nut kernels of new varieties to end users such as candy-bar manufacturers for their 
appraisal of them for the purposes intended. 

Past history.— Milo N. Wood has been engaged in walnut and almond investi 
gations since February 1920. From 1920 to 1935 about 60 to 70 percent of his 
time was devoted to walnut investigations. From 1935 to date, 85 to 90 percent 
of his time has been devoted to almond problems. During this time he has mac 
outstanding contributions to both industries. At present he is considered to lx 
the world’s foremost authority on almonds. (See memorandum of January 4 
1951 to D. R. Bailey from W. Glenn Stalker for accomplishments.) 

Present situation.— Mr. Wood will retire because of age in April 1953. Almond 
breeding is highly technical and requires extensive knowledge of almond varieti: 
and the particular purposes for which the nuts are used. At present have about 
2,000 hybrid seedlings which have not fruited but are under further study, and 
about 35 selections that must be tested and evaluated. Two new varieties ar 
now being distributed to growers for tests and evaluation. Several other problems 
need investigating. (See memorandum of January 4, 1951, to D. R. Bailey from 
W. Glenn Stalker.) It is highly essential that an understudy for at least 0: 
but preferably for two fiscal years, be provided for Mr. Milo N. Wood, in order 
that the understudy may learn from Mr. Wood a part of the vast amount of 
information that he has and the techniques that he employs. 

Additional funds needed.—$7,500 per annum— 

To employ 1 GS-11 pomologist___- ecsiriete 
To employ 1/3 GS—2 stenographer clerk - - - - - Stade 
To pay costs of travel, labor, materials, and supplies-_- - - - 


Total 


Support.—The Deciduous Fruit and Tree Nut Advisory Committee, appointed 
by the Secretary of Agriculture, in their report of March 30, 1951, recommended 
that Mr. Wood be retained in his present position as long as possible, that 4 
competent younger man be appointed immediately to work with him in order 
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that Mr. Wood’s experience and plant-breeding material be fully utilized and the 
excellent work he has under way may be continued without loss to its ultimate 
conclusion, 


CALIFORNIA ALMOND GROWERS EXCHANGE, 
Sacramento, Calif., January 4, 1951. 
Memorandum. 
To: Mr. D. R. Bailey. 
From: W. Glenn Stalker. 

A brief résumé of the accomplishments of Milo N. Wood, pomologist, Bureau 
of Plant Industry, United States Department of Agriculture, Sacramento, and 
the necessity that this extremely important work not only be continued but that 
it be amplified. 

Mr. Milo N. Wood, pomologist, Bureau of Plant Industry, United States 
Department of Agriculture, began his work in almonds in February 1920. Mr. 
Wood’s long and illustrious career has not only been characterized by his scientific 
research looking to the betterment of the California almond industry, but in 
addition he has possessed the energy, time, and ability to transmit his vast store 
of knowledge concerning almonds to the thousands of growers in the State. 

In April of this year Mr. Wood will be 68 years of age, or some 3 years past 
the usual age of retirement in Government service. In the event that Mr. Wood 
should be able to continue his work until he is 70, it is certain he would be retired 
on or before this date. It is of vital importance that the work which Mr. Wood 
has been doing be carried on, and since he has a vast store of knowledge and 
experience with the California almond industry which could be transmitted to a 
younger employee in the event such an employee was permitted to work with 
Mr. Wood a year or two before his retirement, immediate steps should be taken 
looking toward the appointment of a successor to Mr. Wood. 

Mr. Wood’s accomplishments have been many and varied and an effort to cite 
three or four of the most important is difficult. However, of particular note are 
the following: 

(1) The elimination of unprofitable and miscellaneous varieties. Mr. 
Wood’s first assignment in the industry was a survey and study to indicate 
the most desirable varieties from the standpoint of the trade that were being 
produced in California and to conduct a campaign to convince growers of the 
advantages to them of producing these most profitable varieties with the 
result that whereas when this survey was made some 35 percent of the 
almonds grown in California were of miscellaneous or poor varieties, today 
less than 3 percent are of miscellaneous varieties. 

(2) Mr. Wood’s writings are best exemplified by Almond Culture in Cali- 
fornia, a bulletin which is the Bible for almond growers. 

3) Development of the Jordanolo variety. Already the Jordanolo 
variety is becoming a favorite with the trade and with the growers. 

(4) There are at present under development and being released to growers 
for trials, some five new varieties which offer great promise. Breeding work 
is a long, tedious process and after more than 30 years it would appear that 
the seeds of Mr. Wood’s work are only beginning to bear fruit. 

The cost of Mr. Wood’s work, so we understand, is less than $10,000 per year, 
Since there is the need for an assistant and considerable expansion of his work. 

s suggested that a minimum of $25,000 should be appropriated to carry on 
he cultural work in the California almond industry. 

Che following items represent phases of the almond industry on which research 
work has been conducted and which should be continued into the future, or items 
on which immediate research work should be done: 


Almond breeding: 

One of the objects of almond breeding has been to originate new varieties more 
suitable to the trade. One of the new varieties, the heavy bearing Jordanolo of 
high quality, is regaining a special fancy market that was lost to American 
growers because of the lack of a suitable variety to meet this demand. Other new 
varieties to supply the candy-bar trade are going through the process of being 
tested in various districts. A new variety (1-7) is being tested for the purpose 
of replacing the IXL in districts where that variety does not do well. In like 
manner, it is expected that number 3-3 will replace the Texas in some districts, 
Another variety of special use for salting is being developed and tested. 
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Future almond-breeding work should be carried on for the purpose of obtai: 
varieties to fill all market demands and to obtain heavy producers under vari 
conditions. Emphasis should also be placed upon securing late blooming varicti: 
for frosty localities, early ripeners to avoid injuries from fall rains, and eas) 
harvesters to reduce harvesting expenses. 

An expansion of the breeding work for the purpose of developing insect- : 
disease-resistant varieties is important. The Jordanolo, which is resistant to | 
spider attacks, shows what can be done in this line. 


Almond rootstocks 

Underground stocks upon which almond trees are grown greatly affect the pr 
duction and quality of the nuts. Studies made of existing stocks clearly indicat 
that there is a lack of suitable rootstocks for the almond. There is great ne 
an extensive project for the purpose of developing and testing almond rootsto 
It is believed that by combining different species and varieties, outstanding rooe 
stocks suited to various conditions and districts can be bred. Then their adapt 
ability to different soil types, to irrigated lands, to dry-land culture, and t} 
effects upon the quality of the nuts, harvesting, sticktights, and vigor of the t: 
should be determined. 
Soil fertility 

The relation of soils to almond production is important. Experiments ar 
much needed to establish the relation of different mineral plant foods, trace « 
ments, and organic content of the soil to the growth of the almond tree and pro- 
duction of the crop. Experiments to establish best methods of correcting soi 
deficiencies are much needed. Experiments in fertilizing, growing cover cro 
and improving cultural methods need to be carried out on an extensive scale 


Temperature in relation to almond growing 

A study of sunlight temperatures as affecting almond growing is needed in addi- 
tion to studies of air temperatures. Thus far only studies of air temperatures 
have been made, mostly in relation to frosts occurring during the blooming season 
No work upon the effects of sun temperatures upon the almond has been done to 
date. Studies of sun-and-light temperatures as affecting blooming, foliaze 
development, and growth should be made in different almond-growing districts 


Insects and diseases 

Insect damage to the almond is becoming increasingly important. The red 
spider is one of the worst in damaging the foliage. The peach worm damages thy 
nuts while on the tree and eats the kernel after the nuts are harvested. Recent!) 
the orange worm has become increasingly troublesome and if not properly con- 
trolled will undoubtedly spread over a considerable territory. Root nematodes 
working underground damage the tree roots and are becoming increasing!\ 
detrimental. The life history of such insects and the damage they do in almond 
orchards under various conditions should be studied. Experiments to determi: 
the best means of control should be made. Diseases in almond orchards ar 
causing great losses. Brown rot, green rot, shot-hole fungus, and rusts are som 
of these. Recently other diseases affecting the nuts on the tree have done great 
damage. Gummosis is of importance. Virus diseases of the foliage hav: 
appeared. 

A study of how these diseases develop and work is needed. Experiments to 
determine the best means of control of all these diseases should be conducted 
Expansion of almond plantings 

Much data will be needed in regard to the adaptability of various new varieties 
to different conditions and districts. During the past 30 years the most undesir- 
able and unsuitable varieties have been reduced from some 65 percent of the total 
annual crop to less than 3 percent. This elimination has been of great value 
in raising the standard of the product. The time is fast coming when still better 
new varieties will be planted, and many trial plantings, from which data can be 
obtained, will be necessary. A project is needed for this purpose. 

Physiological almond problems 

There are many problems which may be called physiological. These may 
concern factors which affect the growth of the roots, tree top, foliage, and crop 
Different methods of culture, fertilizing, drainage, irrigation, and correcting 
soil deficiencies affect physiological development of almond trees. 

Experinents should be conducted to ascertain the effects of various factors 
which alter the metabolism of tree tissues. For example, effects of hormon: 
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applications upon blooming, growth of foliage, bearing habits, and alteration of 
tissue development need to receive careful attention. 


Culture work 

Experiments should be conducted to determine the best cultural practices for 
different types of soils and different conditions. This includes cultivation, irriga- 
tion, drainage, spraying, fertilizing, pruning, and all operations the grower com- 
monly performs. It is important to establish the best systems of orchard operation 
for different localities. For example, orchards in the interior valleys may need 
different operations than those under coastal influence. 


A new disease 

While it is not definitely known that this trouble is a disease, it has been char- 
acterized as such until otherwise isolated. The trouble has been characterized 
by woody growth on the almond meat and occurs inside of the shell and on the 
skin of the meat. In some orchards the loss from this condition has been as much 
as 30 percent of the crop. It causes a defect in the nut which makes the nut 
affected unmarketable. Attempts to identify the trouble as due to insect or 
disease injury have so far failed. This trouble should receive immediate and ex- 
haustive attention since it is increasing in prevalence among all the various well- 
known varieties. 
Chemical sprays as a mens of retarding the blooming of almonds 

Unverified published reports have appeared in magazines in the United States 
during the past vear concerning a spray that will retard the blooming of deciduous 
fruits. Such a spray for almonds would be very valuable from the standpoint 
of frost control and pollination and experiments should be immediately conducted 
to determine the value of this spray on the California almond industry. 
Harvesting, hulling, and drying of almonds 

The harvesting, hulling, and drying of almonds represents the largest item of 
expense which enters into the cost of production. In fact, this item not uncom- 
monly represents 50 percent or more of the total cost of production. Research 
on the harvesting, hulling, and drying of almonds in the past has been very 
limited and at the present time perhaps offers the most fertile field of any for ac- 
complishment. In this connection, any work done on harvesting would be of 
equal importance to the walnut, filbert, and pecan industries. In recent years 
growers have carried on a great many experiments concerning the possibilities of 
developing mechanical harvesting equipment but at present none of the machines 
which are in use have been perfected. Even though these machines have not 
been perfected, they have been developed to the point where mechanical harvest- 
ing appears feasible. Hulling equipment, although greatly improved over that 
which was available 10 years ago, is even now slow and cumbersome, necessitating 
a material expense (as much as $60 to $70 per ton). Drying, likewise, has vasily 
improved in recent years, but at the present time a relatively limited number of 
driers are either inefficient or not properly operated. 

Senator Russeiyi. The next witness is Mr. Veril Baldwin, of Jack- 
son, Mich., who represents the National Potato and Onion Committee. 
Will you come around, Mr. Baldwin. 


STATEMENTS OF VERIL BALDWIN, JACKSON, MICH.; H. R. PETER- 
SON, MOORHEAD, MINN.; AND PETE OLESON, CALDWELL, 
IDAHO, ON BEHALF OF THE NATIONAL POTATO AND ONION 
COMMITTEE 


ONION BREEDING AND RESEARCH 


Mr. Baupwin. Mr. Chairman, my name is Veril Baldwin. I live 
in Jackson, Mich., where my sons and I farm a thousand acres of muck 
land. We grow, store, and sell 200 acres of onions and 800 acres of 
potatoes, peppermint, carrots, and lettuce. 

a buy 3,000 pounds of onion seed per year and plant 1,000 pounds 
ourselves. 
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I am president of the Michigan Potato Industry Association and{o{ 
the Michigan Vegetable Council. 

The National Potato and Onion Committee is an organization of 
35 leading growers over the United States, formed in 1929 to back th. 
United States Department of Agriculture in the production of . 
better set of varieties for the United States. 

Private breeders could not do this job from the start because, unlike 
breeders of hybrid corn, they could not control the potato and onion 
varieties to put the cost of the work onto the seed produced. I am 
spokesman for that committee today. 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


We are here to support the items for onion breeding and for al] 
potato research as passed by the House. All appropriations for 
research in Bureau of Plant Institute have been cut enough so that 
the increase of $8,755.50 per year for onion improvement, as it now 
stands, having passed the Budget Director and the House, has been 
many times taken care of. 

We are not asking an increase over the figures of the bill as it has 
come to the Senate. We do ask its use for the big end of the busi- 
ness, the northern storage industry. That means its use in Idaho 
where are the best conditions for growing seed for the North. We 
shall make that point clear shortly. 


BUDGET INCREASE 


Senator Russe.y. The budget allowed an increase in this item of 
eight-thousand-odd dollars. 


Mr. Baupwin. That is right. We have testified that this project 
is out of the red and into the black with the United States Treasury 
from increased income taxes from Texas and California growers of 
winter onions. 

The head of the Bureau of Plant Industry has gotten the Budget 
Director to pass an item of which we do not approve as it stands 
I speak of this increase for onion breeding. 

We ask you to correct his error, and to specify that this increase 
after it has borne its share of the overhead, be used in Idaho for th: 
northern storage onion part of the business. 

The committee has sponsored this project to the Congress. It is 
sound and profitable, and is in the hands of able, zealous, and suc- 
cessful scientists, among the best in the world. 

It has been easier to serve the southern end of the business, because 
southern onions do not have to have storage qualities. They are 
promptly sold from the field and are sold to consumers and are eaten 
within a week or two or three. 

Already the southern varieties produced under this project are so 
superior that 90 percent of the seed trade for southern planting has 
been removed from the Spanish islands to this country. We are 
talking about some thousands of carloads of southern crop onions 

Varieties for the storage industry are much more difficult. We are 
to get our first hybrid yellow glove seed on a field basis for planting in 
1952. It will yield one-fourth more, and better, onions. 
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Methods are not yet perfected. The seed is much too costly. 
We want the least served and larger end of the business to get its 
share of the service now. 

The time is not far off when the great onion-seed producers will 
have their own hybrids, of secret parentage, and in competition with 
one another. This thing is coming off the back of the Government 
and onto private business. 

The southern industry has had tremendously profitable service. 
This committee sponsored and approved that service. The north- 
ern business now should be served. It will then be the southern 
industry's turn. 

Consider the relative size of the two. We have here an estimate 
prepared for this hearing by the Tabb Market News Services of 
Chicago. Summarized it is that southern California and southern 
Texas ship about 9,000 cars of 600 sacks each of white and yellow 
disk-shaped early onions, and the northern industry 31,000 cars, 
about 75 percent of which are stored up to 6 or 7 months. 

These items total 40,000 cars. The rest of our 50,000-car annual 
shipments are of intermediate season, sweet Spanish and San Joaquin 
to a large degree originated or improved by this project. 

The prosperity of the vegetable business is a worthy objective. 
Onion production has not prospered as much as have cotton, tobacco, 
meats, and grains. We serve the public more directly. 

The public is paying plenty for vegetables, mind you, but the costs 
between us producers and the consumers are big, and we have no union. 
Efficiency is our only resource and we are asking you to help us be still 
more efficient, in a matter we cannot do for ourselves. 

We ask you to complete the service of the big end of the business, 


the poor man’s yellow globe, and afterwards serve the luxury white 
onion. 

We ask the Senate to specify that the net of this increase of $8,755.50 
be used in Idaho, and not in Southern California. Representative 
H. Carl Anderson, ranking minority member of the House subcommit- 
tee told us yesterday that if you gentlemen will take this action he will 
try to protect it in conference. 


EXHIBITS SUBMITTED TO COMMITTEE 


We submit exhibits as follows: 

Here is a mimeographed circular carrying 20 photographs and 
a list of the members of the committee. 

We submit a copy of a booklet on which in 1946 we spent $125 
out of our own pockets, to connect up all parts of this great breeding 
project. It is one of the largest ever undertaken by mankind. The 
cuts in this booklet cost us over $600. Glance at them. 

We submit the 1951 figures on the items we back; and also the 
1952 budget figures. The House has cut the Budget figures 24 percent, 
or $285,000 on all Bureau of Plant Industry research. This is about 

$5,000 on the items we back, or over five-ninths of the increase in 
onion improvement funds. 

This sheet also bears a statement of Senate powers in the matter 
as we understand them. 

Senator Allen J. Ellender of this committee once persuaded this 
subcommittee to tie up a $10,000 item to be used in the South for 
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breeding potatoes with higher yields in short winter days. That put 
the overhead on our other funds. It worked out. That was action 
like what we now request. 


ONION STORAGE RESEARCH 


Senator Russeiu. Senator Welker, of Idaho, has appeared before 
this committee and has presented a request for appropriation of some 
$9,000. As I recall it, that is also to get a breed of onion that wil! 
store better. 

Is there any connection between what you are asking to have done 
and what he requested of this committee, or is there a conflict between 
the two? 

Mr. Bautpwin. I don’t think there is any conflict between the two 

Senator Russeiit. Do you think that his suggestion is in line with 
your proposal? 

Mr. Batpwin. That is right. 

Senator Russeiu. As I understand it now, you have in the budget 
some eighty-seven hundred dollars, which is for work in the field of 
breeding onions by the Bureau of Plant Industry. 

You are of the opinion that you do not need it for breeding, but you 
do need it for investigation of storage. 

Mr. Batpwin. Storage research. 

Perhaps one of the gentlemen that I would like to call to you could 
answer that question more precisely. If it is in order, I have two other 
witnesses that I would like to introduce. 

Senator Russeutyu. How long are they going to take? 

Mr. Batpwin. They will be very brief 

Senator Russexu. All right, sir. 


ONION STORAGE NEEDED 


Mr. Buiapwin. I would like to present the testimony now of one 
of the leading producers of onions and onion sets in the country, Mr. 
H. R. Peterson, of Moorhead, Minn. 

There are on some of the best land in the Red River Valley, lh: 
grows 225 acres of onions. He knows what is needed by the onion 
storage industry. 

He has also 300 acres of potatoes, 300 acres of sugar beets, and 20) 
acres of tomatoes. 

He has 200 acres of wheat and barley. 

He has left a big job and flown here to help the onion industry in 
the north to get a good feed supply. 

Mr. Peterson. 

Mr. Pererson. We raise about 225 acres of onions and in some 
years store from 150,000 to 160,000 bushels. 

During the past few years we have been having trials in connection 
with the North Dakota AAC. In there we have had a number of 
new variety hybrids, and we have noticed, and I am sure it is going 
to come, that we will have larger yields, better storage, and more 
uniform ripening. 

That is all I have. 

Senator Russe... I want to say that I have seen some of that land 
in the Red River Valley. That land ought to grow anything on earth. 

Mr. Pererson. It does. 
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Senator Russe.u. It is the deepest black land I believe I have 
ever seen. 

I thought the Mississippi Delta was the most fertile area I had ever 
seen, but then I had not seen this Red River Valley. I went with 
the Senator on the Fargo side of the river and went up there and saw it. 
| believe if you had a longer season you could grow three or four bales 
of cotton an acre on that. 

Mr. Pererson. On the northern side of the river they do also 
raise a good lot of onions. 

Senator YounG. Do you raise many onions in Idaho? 

Mr. Pererson. Yes, they do, in that area. 

Senator Younc. And you feel this type of research is very im- 
portant, do you? 

Mr. Pererson. Yes. We have been working with Dr. Schultz 
over there. 

At the present time I think we have about 20 varieties of the new 
hybrids. 

Of course, it is early vet to note just what it is going to do, but it is 
going to do with the onion industry what it did with the corn, the 
hybrid corn. It will take a little longer. It takes quite a bit of time 
to do this sort of work. 

Senator Youna. It is not a very large item for the whole onion 
industry. 

Mr. Batpwin. And no increase. 

Mr. Pererson. The thing is that we cannot raise the onions in the 
South. They get too much sunshine and they get too large. ‘That ts 
why this work cannot be done in the South. That is why we are 
asking money to be appropriated for the northern area. 

That is all 1 have to say. 

Mr. Batpwin. If I may, I would like to introduce another witness. 

The people in the government of Idaho take a great interest in the 
development of their State. The northern onion industry and the 
onion-seed business of Idaho should prosper together. The State of 
Idaho has sent an official representative to this hearing. We welcome 
Pete Oleson, of the Crookham Seed Co., of Caldwell, Idaho, assistant 
to their president and their onion seed breeder. His firm is the largest 
grower of hybrid seed corn in the world, and also of hybrid onion seed. 

Mr. Oleson represents Gov. Glenn Jordan, of Idaho, his co- 
ordinating committee, the Idaho Advertising Commission, a part of 
the State government, and the Idaho Onion Shippers Association 

Mr. Oleson. 

BREEDING OF HYBRID ONIONS 


Mr. Oveson. Senator Russell, I want to correct an item there 
before we digress from it. 

We are the largest producers of hybrid sweet corn in the world, 
not seed corn, and we do grow about 65 percent of the national 
production. 

My company began breeding work on hybrid onions in 1946. The 
foundation breeding stock was obtained from the Bureau of Plant 
Industry station at Beltsville. Our early exploration has convinced 
us of the value of the program. 

We have increased this selected breeding mat rially and have made 
als over these past vears. 


{ 
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This year we are growing our first commercial crop. You ha) 
pictures there of the crop there, the large pictures. It will be avai! 
able for planting in 1952. 

Over these past years we have invested a good many thousands of 
dollars in this program. Idaho’s fine seed producing characteristics 
have given us very satisfactory returns in the breeding stock, and 
are in a favorable position, from a competitive business standpoint 

I want to make clear that the requests we are making for funds for 
Idaho are not needed for the company’s special use. As a matter of 
fact, the enlargement of the program will allow competitors to get into 
production with a smaller capital investment than it costs us in ov 
beginning. 

Civil responsibilities would compel us to ask for that which most 
truly serves the most people in the most lasting manner. 

The Western States produced about 32 percent of the national bul} 
crop. Idaho and Eastern Oregon produce about 5,000 acres of onio: 
bulbs per year. This is approximately one-third of all the bulb onions 
grown in the west. 

The value of the bulbs grown in Idaho and western Oregon is esti- 
mated annually to be between 4% and 5% million dollars. 

At the present time, Idaho produces about 800 acres of all types of 
onion seed. This constitutes nearly 50 percent of the total produc- 
tion of the Nation. This crop is valued conservatively at $1,200,000. 

I would like to tell you something of the relationship of the State 
of Idaho and the United States Department of Agriculture in the na- 
tional breeding program. 


STATE COOPERATION WITH AGRICULTURE DEPARTMENT 


The State is cooperating with the United States Department of 
Agriculture. During the fiscal year 1950-51 the University of Idaho 
Agriculture Experiment Station has provided a total of approximately 
$12,000 for research on onions, including such work as breeding, <is- 
ease control, insect control, storage, and onion seed production. 

This is in addition to the $3,500 that has been allocated to onion 
breeding in Idaho by the Bureau of Plant Industry. 

In addition, the State has this year purchased 20 additional acres 
to the Parma Station and in addition has begun construction of a 
greenhouse. These additions will be given to us in the hybrid onion 
program. 

The need for more ground in this hybrid program actually was the 
spot that inspired the addition of this capital investment. 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


When the Idaho Potato and Onion Coordinating Committee con- 
sidered the request of the Department of Agriculture for additional! 
funds for their 1952 fiscal year for support of the hybrid onion pro- 
gram, weestimated the need at $15,000. This would be used, approxi- 
mately nine thousand dollars, $9,250, for a hybrid onion breeder and 
miscellaneous irregular help; fifteen hundred dollars for travel; $1,750 
for other expense items, including the procurement of bees and flies fo: 
pollinating and other miscellaneous items; twenty-five hundred dollars 
for capital outlay, including a truck and cages for breeding. 
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After we discussed this program with Senator Welker, we were re- 
minded by him of the economy trend in our national budget. We 
endeavored to pare our request down to the lowest figure possible. 
We believe a good job can be done for $9,000. 


INTEREST IN PROGRAM BY PRIVATE GROUPS 


I might tell you in passing that the Union Pacific Railroad has in- 
vestigated the work out there and they are considering a fifteen- 
hundred dollar annual fellowship to be directed on the hybrid onion 
program. They now have a fifteen hundred dollar annual fellowship 
on a potato research program, and this will make a $3,000 contribu- 
tion on their part. 

These funds will implement the breeding program, which will 
result in improvement in yields, storage qualities, and disease 
resistance. 

While this program would be centered in Idaho, the ultimate results 
will be regional in nature and will benefit the onion-growing States 
in the northern area. It is not possible to establish a breeding program 
in the southern area for northern onions, or in the northern area for 
southern onions. 

The onions are governed in their bulbing habits by daylight. 
The short-day type or southern type of onion will not develop 
satisfactorily in the North, and the northern type onion requires a 
long-day length and will not bulb in the South. 

I mention this fact because the proponents of the bulb States insist 
it will be of some benefit to the northern growers by having these 
funds at Brawley. Within the past half century, agricultural produc- 
tion has been augmented by tools, fertilizer, seed, and irrigation, 
conversion of thousands of acres of oats, hay, and corn, to soya 
beans and partly transition from horse-drawn farming to tractor 
farming. 

In this same period the population increased one-third. 


MAINTENANCE OF FARM OUTPUT ESSENTIAL 


During the next half century the increased agricultural production 
will not be so marked. Farms that were once exploited must now 
be maintained. Fewer acres are to be developed and agricultural 
cnow-how may not produce the increased production that we noted 
between 1900 and 1950. 

The food demands of our population will be greater. At our 
present-day rate of production and consumption, the available soils 
of the United States will support a population of around 300,000,000. 

There are people alive today who will see that figure attained. 

Further development of the hybrid-onion program will result in 
more economical use of our soils and an increase in the possible 
production to one of our major food items. 

Funds spent by the United States Department of Agriculture and 
ndividual States for research on potatos and onions have been returned 
many, Many times. 

There may be some points that vou would like to ask some questions 
on, Senator. I would be happy to answer them. 
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Senator Russeuu. I might say, Mr. Oleson, that Senator Welker 
has already made a presentation to this committee on this item, and 
we are fairly familiar with it. 

You gentlemen are fortunate in that you are not asking for ney 
money. You are asking for transfer of money already in the bud, 

Mr. Oueson. That is right. 

Senator Russe_i. We will see what we can do with it at the prope: 
time. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Batpwtn. Thank you very much. 

Senator Russeity. Mr. J. T. Sanders, representing the Nationa 
Grange. 


STATEMENT OF J. T. SANDERS, LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL, THE 
NATIONAL GRANGE 


SUPPORT OF AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Mr. Sanpers. Mr. Chairman, we appreciate the opportunity of 
coming briefly before the committee. 

I have a statement here which I shall read. 

The National Grange, the oldest general farm organization in thy 
Nation, operated in 37 States and has a membership of more than 
850,000. 

Since we originally worked for the establishment of the Departmen: 
of Agriculture as an arm of the Government with Cabinet rank, and 
since we have subsequently followed closely and in detail all the majo: 
elements of expansion and growth of the Department, it follows tha‘ 
we have an abiding interest in this the world’s greatest organization 
dealing with agriculture. 

Those who are not intimately acquainted with agriculture look 
upon the Department as a service agency for farmers only. This is 
not true by any possible count. In the truest sense there is no wing 
of the Government that serves all the people of the land to a greate: 
or broader extent than the Department of Agriculture. 

American agriculture operates with between five and six millio: 
independent business units, and this great industry is the most 
competitive branch of all of our national industries. It is at all times, 
in prosperous and depressed vears alike, a full output industry. It has 
never deviated from full-scale operation and output and never wil 
[ts inherent nature insures constant full-scale output limited only b) 
its current capacity. 

This means that any improvement in technique or method of 
production, any means of expanding output per acre of land or pe: 
unit of livestock, any process that reduces cost of production per u! 
of product, almost immediately reflects itself in more, better, a1 
cheaper food to the American consumer. Nonagricultural people gai 
far more from almost every single dollar appropriated for the Depart 
ment than do farmers themselves. 

I don’t need to tell this committee of the remarkable results whic! 
appropriations to the Department have brought. 

Since 1935 the production per worker on farms has increased b) 
percent, and in the past half century total farm output of the Natio! 
has doubled. The astounding fact is that almost all of this progress 
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has been made on almost exactly the same cropland, 360,000,000 acres, 
with the same units of horsepower, about 19,000,000 horsepower, and 
with around a third less manpower. 

Without this astounding record our Nation would not have attained 
to its present position of world leadership: without this we would not 
be the world’s greatest industrial nation. 

We most certainly never would have attained any of these positions 
without the great work of the Department of Agriculture. Since the 
Grange has lived with and supported the Department since its infancy, 
our intense interest in its well-being is unmistakable. 

The position of the National Grange for all possible reductions in 
nondefense expenditures of all kinds places us in a very difficult 
position so far as the Department of Agriculture is concerned. 
Regardless of this difficult position, we say that the Department 
should take its share of these cuts. 

At our last annual session in November 1950, at Minneapolis, we 
passed a resolution as follows: 

No democracy which lacks the courage to tax its people sufficiently to live 
within its income can long survive. But economy in government, as well as 
courageous curtailment of all governmental expenditures not essential in the 
present emergency, must be our goal. 

As much as our organization cherishes and appreciates the work of 
the Department of Agriculture, and as valuable as its work is to the 
Nation, we do not believe it should be exempt from the sorely needed 
cuts in Federal expenditures. 

We are not, however, able to tell this committee where specific 
cuts should be made and how much the cuts should be. If it is to be 
the policy of the Congress to reduce nondefense expenditures of the 
Government around 10 percent, then in all probability Congress 
should make a 10-percent cut in the Department. If such an over-all 
cut is made across the board, or even if an aggregate of 10 percent 
is selectively cut from the Department’s appropriation with the 
greatest care possible by the Congress, we believe grave mistakes will 
be made. We doubt that the Congress can by any amount of possible 
effort avoid making such errors. 

Senator Russetyt. You say the Grange has been living with the 
Department of Agriculture since it was established. As I recall, 
it was in the 1860's. 

Mr. Sanpers. It was established as a division some time before 
the Grange, but it was established as a department, I believe, around 
70, | believe. 

| think it was established in 1867. 

We were born about the same time, before it was born as a depart- 
ment. 

Senator Russeiu. I might say if the Grange cannot tell us how to 
cut this bill, how do you expect us to know where to cut it? 

Mr. Sanpers. Let me read this statement and then I think I can 
tell you how I think it can be cut. 

| would first like to point out a few such mistakes made by the 
House committee in the bill they sent to the Senate and then later 
suggest a possible means of providing for corrections of these probable 
errors that are likely to result from any action the Congress may take 


on these cuts. 


S5vu04 51 : 
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The House, we believe, made an error in its proposed cuts in re- 
search for the Department. Let me preface these remarks on resear¢}) 
funds by stating that doubtless wasteful and sometimes foolish use of 
research funds have been made by the Department. 

Research is always an elusive and often an indefinable effort. It js 
highly personal and as such it is often colored by individualit, 
Especially is this true in agriculture. 

I was in Government research work for 20 years and can now see 
that much of the detail work that I came in contact with did not 
seemingly yield benefits in excess of cost. But this was decidedly no: 
the case for the work in the aggregate. 

The National Grange fought hard for the passage of the 1946 act 
expanding the research of the Department. We are disappointe: 
that the appropriations have almost completely ignored the accelerat «| 
authorizations for research carried in this act. 

Indeed it is doubtful if proposed appropriations by the House have 
as much research purchasing power as the appropriations made imme- 
diately after the passage of the act. We trust that the Senate com- 
mittee will recommend a much more liberal appropriation than the 
House recommendations carry. 

We doubt the wisdom of cutting these appropriations under last 
year’s. If the committee will examine the annual report of the ARA 
or will examine the speech of Deputy Administrator Byron T. Shaw, 
before the Western Society of Soil Science at Salt Lake City, June 21, 
1950, they will find numerous examples of how this type of research is 
entirely justified as a defense activity. 

I am sure you have done that. 

Senator Russety. I might say we had a witness this morning who 
had a series of charts showing the man-hours of research even under 
the increased appropriations. The charts indicated that there had 
been a reduction in research rather than an increase. That was 
compared with the research done by du Pont and a number of other 
large enterprises, which show a constantly ascending plane of research. 

Mr. Sanpers. Senator, I may add that those companies increase 
their research in times like these, instead of reducing it. I am sure 
that research of the proper kind in the Department of Agriculture 
would actually add greatly to the defense effort. 

Another error made by the House, we believe, was its recommended 
cut of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. This cut, we under- 
stand, although it aggregated about a proportional cut for the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics as a whole, was all placed on the work of 
the Bureau that does not pertain to crop and livestock estimates. 

Doubtless it was not wise to cut crop and livestock estimates during 
the present emergency, but it was unsound to ask the remainder of tl. 
Bureau to carry the entire cut, amounting to around 21 percent of tl 
balance of the Bureau’s work outside of its crop and livestock estimates 
activities. We believe the Bureau should carry only its proportionat 
cut based on its noncrop and livestock estimates appropriation 
Such cuts are very destructive in any essential research organization 
and the BAE is one of the most essential and important jobs done b\ 
the department. This importance is magnified by defense. 
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FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 


There is one other item that we think is very important, the pro- 
posed cut of the House committee for the Cooperative Research and 
Service Division of the Farm Credit Administration. This division 
is largely engaged in research on cooperatives. 

Presently only this item of $580 thousand comes from appropria- 
tions out of the total funds of $2.9 million used to carry on the Federal 
work of the Farm Credit Administration. The proposed cut in the 
cooperative research funds amounts to 48 percent cut of the total 
appropriated funds, a cut that would practically destroy any research 
organization, as it will most surely do in this case. 

The National Grange has always been an unfailing advocate of 
cooperative efforts among farmers. We consider this item of co- 
operative research indispensable. We can see reason for a cut of 
around $60,000, or around 10 percent of this item of $580,000, but 
can see no logic to the proposed House cut unless the purpose is to 
destroy this research work. We can’t believe that the House com 
mittee had this in mind, yet such a cut would practically compel a 
complete abandonment of currently operated projects. 

I stated above that I am firmly convinced that no Congress can 
undertake an over-all cut of considerable proportions of nondefense 
activities of the Government without doing unknowing, but grave, 
damage to some of the thousands and thousands of complex activities 
of each department. We believe that this will hold true for either 
selective or for across-the-board flat cuts. 

We believe, however, that such probability of damage could be 
greatly reduced and mitigated if each department were appropriated 
supplemental ‘“‘free use funds,’’ amounting to, let us say, 10 percent 
of the aggregate of all cuts made. ‘The purpose and use of this fund 
would be to relieve the most serious areas of damage done by cuts in 
appropriations. 

The Secretary should have freedom to use this fund to relieve the 
most damaging cuts. Such a fund would be a very effective insurance 
against most serious areas of damage and could be the basis of the 
Congress making cuts, without the serious qualms which every Con- 
gressman or Senator must have when he votes for these cuts and if 
he appreciates honest, conscientious Government service. 

Any rigid cuts will do highly variable amounts of damage to different 
parts of our present extremely complex Government structure, and 
any sound flexibility that can be written into reduction of appropria- 
tions will increase the over-all gains from cuts and reduce greatly the 
losses from areas where acute damage is done by error. 


OPPOSITION TO PROPOSED FEE FOR INSPECTION OF MEATS 


Mr. Chairman, since Dr. Halverson and I misunderstood the situa- 
tion and he was to testify briefly on the fee for inspecting meats, I 
would just like to make a few remarks since he has gone back to the 
omhce. 

We believe that inspection of meats is really a health service for 
all the people of the country and, as such, we do not believe that either 
the packer or the farmer should be asked to carry this cost. 
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We believe that the packer, if he is asked to carry it, will pass it along 
to the consumer, if he can. But in most cases, we think that he w)|! 
pass it back to the farmer in the form of lower prices of meat. 

Therefore, we have supported consistently throughout the consid 
ation of this question, that the inspection of meat be made a Govern- 
ment expense, and we believe that is sound because at a time like this. 
if the expense of inspection were transferred to small packers, we belicye 
that a lot of small packers would either abandon the inspection 0; 
confine their sales to the State limits. 

Either of those may be not very sound for the consumer or for t}, 
farmer. For that reason, we would prefer to see that the imspectio: 
of meats be kept as an over-all charge against the people as a whol, 

I trust that maybe I answered your question when I proposed {| 
provisions for some flexibility when you make an over-all cut. 

Senator Russety. You answered after a fashion, Mr. Sanders. 
course, that is the way the Congress has tried to get out of this business 
of picking out items. We direct the Department to cut so much and 
that they apply it. 

[ thought that the people that created the Department of Agri- 
culture and followed it on to this good day would be able to tell us wher 
to cut this bill without at least impairment of public services. 

Mr. Sanpers. In all honesty, Senator, | don’t think anybody can 
really cut efficiently, except a man who is administering a department 
and with the aid of all of his staff and to get in and say, “Now, we 
have been cut 10 percent; decide where we are going to put it.”’ 

When I testified before the House Ways and Means Committe: 
I proposed this proposition, and someone objected on the basis that 
the Secretary might save his pets and discharge the best fellows. 

Well, I said that the remedy for that is not to apply such a remedy 
as this. I said that the remedy is to get rid of the Secretary if you 
have no more faith in him than that. 

We have more faith in the Secretary of Agriculture and in th: 
secretaries in each department than to find a projection for flexibility 
on that basis. 

Senator Russeiu. | know that for the number of years since I hav: 
been on this committee we have these economy drives and we con: 
in here and slice this appropriation and that one, and without excep- 
tion, | believe, it has turned out that a great many witnesses and 
people who come in will say, “Here you have made a terrible mistak: 

you have slashed the most important work that has been done unde! 
the canopy of heaven; you have just striken down the one thing that 
the whole country had to depend on.”’ 

It makes no difference where we cut; it is always the most important! 
item in the bill. 

Mr. Sanpers. I think if I were selecting any job in the Congress, 
Senator, I would say yours is the least enviable job. 

Senator Russeiu. I can agree with that, Mr. Sanders. Yet I hav: 
a tremendous interest in the basic work of the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

I further feel that some of this work in agriculture is just as vital 
to the national defense as buying jet airplanes and machine guns. 

Mr. Sanpers. It certainly is. 

Senator Russeiy. If we do not have the food and fiber here, tly 
Army will not get very far. We have to have something for them to 
eat and something for them to wear. 
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Mr. Sanvers. I would like to introduce this note, though: As I 
read in the testimony, and as I told you, I have had 20 years of experi- 
ence connected with the Department either directly or indireetly. I 
would say that these periods of reduction are not unmitigated curses, 
because it does offer every department a chance to shake out a lot of 
very incompetent people. 

As a rule, if they go at it conscientiously—and they do—they shake 
the most incompetent out, and it does give them a chance to clean 
out a lot of rubbish and get started anew. 

So these periods of shake-down are not unmitigated curses to the 
departments. 

Senator Youne. Do you mean that these political barnacles that 
all parties accumulate are all dismissed? 

Mr. Sanpers. | did not hope to put this on a political basis, 
Senator, since we have both parties represented here today. 

Senator Russe.ti. The Congress took it out of that when we passed 
civil service. We have gone so far that we have almost made it 
impossible to shake out the barnacles under civil service. You 
cannot put the barnacles out and you have to put out an active man. 

We have just about ruined the Federal service with the protection 
we have put around a civil service employee. 

If you could get rid of people who drag their feet that would be a 
specific and definite progress. Just the mere fact that a fellow is 
dragging his feet does not mean you can get rid of him, under the 
civil-service law now, and directors do not try to do it. It takes so 
long and it takes so much effort that it is not worth while. 

I had an experience several years ago along that line. A friend of 
mine in Georgia had been appointed postmaster by his Congressman. 
| asked him what he was doing. He said he was going to fire a civil- 
service employee down in the post office because the fellow was no good. 
He would come to work half drunk. He said he had undertaken to 
fire him and that he had been firing at that fellow for months trying 
to get him fired. Finally he got him all the way to Washington appear- 
ing before some board, and they had been working at it for about 6 
months. 

He said, ‘‘I will never try to fire another one. If one will not do the 
work,”’ he said, “I will hire somebody else and get somebody who will 
do the work.”’ 

He said he would never go through all that again. We have some- 
thing like that in the Government. 

Mr. Sanpers. I will tell you an experience I had. I had a lady 
work for me who took her sick leave up to the hour every week. She 
took her sick leave and she said it was her privilege and her right to 
take her sick leave. I said, “I just do not look at it that way and I 
insist that you stop it. You just cannot be conveniently sick up to the 
time you have to get a doctor’s certificate every time and then get 
well.”’ 

| just kept that up for about 3 months and tried to get my boss to 
let me fire her, and he wouldn’t do it. Finally I just went to him and 
said, “I didn’t fire her, but it’s a cinch I am not going to work her any 
more; you just have to transfer her somewhere else. J am not going 
to give her a bit of work.” 

That is the way I got rid of her. 

Senator Russeiy. But the Government did not gain by that. 
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Mr. Sanpers. No; but I saved my job some money, and that 
what | was after. 

Senator Russeiy. Getting back to the appropriations, it seems 
there are some other places where it would be very difficult to cu 
For example, the funds for insect control, plant disease contro 
experiment station work, soil conservation, technicians; those ar: 
little short now. 

Mr. Sanpers. That is true. 

Senator Younae. There are many departments, it would seem to me, 
where we are dealing directly with providing food for the Natio 
where it would be very difficult to cut. 

In fact it seems to me that the appropriations for agriculture prese) 
an entirely different problem than some other functions of Gover 
ment. 

I can see where some functions of agriculture could well be « 
10 percent or more. For the most part, I think that we have quit 
a different problem here, however. 

Mr. Sanpers. For instance, insect control, on account of the need 
for food during this emergency, and things like that. 

I agree with you, Senator, but, frankly, the reason why I did not 
undertake to go through the appropriation and try to make out the 
cuts and to aggregate the cuts is that I did not have the time; did 
not have the staff, and did not have the ability to do it wisely. | 
know, Senator Russell, as you say, that certainly is not helping the 
committee out very much. It is throwing a load on the committee, 
maybe, that we should not throw on the committee, as a farm or- 
ganization. 

Senator Russeiy, You are not the first witness that put the burden 
on the committee. 

Mr. Sanpers. But I do think that when you make those cuts 
and assume the responsibility, some way should be found to give 
some flexibility in the cuts, because it is very dangerous to cut rigidly 
because you just cannot do it. 

I don’t care how much time you spend, and how much conscientious 
effort; in the limited space of time that you have, you just cannot 
save yourselves from making errors in cuts in that tremendousl) 
complex appropriation. 

We sympathize with you and wish we could get right in and help 
you in great detail, but we just simply have not the staff and won't 
have, to do that. 

We appreciate very much your kind consideration of our testimon) 

Senator Russetu. Thank you, Mr. Sanders. 

Since there are no further witnesses this afternoon, the committee 
will stand in recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Thereupon, at 5:10 p. m., Wednesday, July 11, 1951, the hearing 
recessed, to reconvene at 10 a. m., Thursday, July 12, 1951). 
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THURSDAY, JULY 12, 1951 


Unirep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
F-37 of the Capitol, Hon. Richard B. Russell (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Russell, Young, and Thye. 

Senator RusseL_. The committee will be in order. 

We will hear from Mr. Jones of the National Wool Growers Asso- 


ciation. 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH ADMINISTRATION 


BurEAU oF ANIMAL INDUSTRY 


ANIMAL DISEASE CONTROL AND ERADICATION 


STATEMENT OF J. M. JONES, SECRETARY, NATIONAL WOOL 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION, SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


DISEASES OF SHEEP 


Mr. Jones. My name is J. M. Jones. I am secretary of the Na- 
ores Wool Growers Association, with headquarters at Salt Lake 

‘ity, Utah. 

I appreciate, Mr. Chairman, the opportunity to present these two 
matters that confront the sheep industry. I do not know how 
familiar with the two problems I have the committee may be, one 
concerning the scabies, which is a sheep disease, and the other the 
cooperative work funds of the Forest Service, but I will be glad to do 
whatever you wish. The statements are short, if you wish me to 
read them or to comment on them. 

Senator Russeti. They do not seem to be very long, Mr. Jones. 
You may proceed and read them. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you. 

We would like to call to your attention an emergency that confronts 
the sheepmen and, in fact, the people of the country as a whole, 
because it involves the health of our sheep flocks. It is a threat that 
comes from recent outbreaks of sheep scabies in the range States, 
the large lamb- and wool-producing areas. 

Sheep scabies, or scab as it is commonly called, is among the most 
destructive and highly contagious of sheep diseases, as you no doubt 
know. It is caused by parasites known as scab mites which puncture 
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the sheep’s skin to get nourishment and at the same time leave g 
poisonous secretion which causes inflammation and intense itching 
and finally develops into a scab. As the mites multiply they feed on 
the healthful parts of the skin surrounding the inflammation which 
gradually extends until the scabs cover large areas of the skin. As a 
result, the wool falls out, lambs do not develop properly, and the ewes, 
on account of unthriftiness, often die, particularly during the winter 
months. 

The very grave concern of flock masters at this time is caused by 
the fact that 50 vears ago scabies almost destroyed this country’s 
sheep industry. The campaign of eradication cost millions of dollars 
but by 1936 seabies had been eliminated entirely from the western 
range States. The job, however, was never finished in the Middle 
West, the South, and East due largely to lack of funds. Because 
sources of infection remain in those areas, the flocks of the entire 
country are in danger now. Information furnished the Bureau of 
Animal Industry for the quarter period ending Deeember 30, 1950, 
disclosed cases of scabies in 20 States—in all of the Middle West. 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware, and, of course, in the South 
including Louisiana and Texas. I might mention that the only two 
Federal quarantine areas in the United States at the present time are 
in Louisiana and Mississippi. 

Senator Russeiy. That quarantine area, does that imply that you 
cannot ship sheep out of Louisiana and Mississippi to other States 
unless they have some kind of certificate that they have been treated 
and dipped for scabies? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. The Federal Government has taken the 
jurisdiction of that. Under the State set-ups, the sanitary commis- 
sions also have rules and regulations, but it is not under Federal con- 
trol. Only in the States of Louisiana and Mississippi do they have any 
Federal control. All States are putting barriers and much more 
stringent barriers now against the movement of any sheep into any 
other State without dipping. 

Senator Russetyu. Of course, we have had scabies with us for a 
long time. It seems we must either have an acute attack this year 
or spread of infection, or else you gentlemen who are interested in the 
sheep industry are putting on a drive to get the Federal Government 
to do something about it. What States contribute to this program? 


COORDINATION OF FEDERAL-STATE PROGRAMS 


Mr. Jones. We feel that the States will have to do the most of the 
work. The big problem though is coordination of the various States 
We think that the Federal Government can do a much better job 
What we call emergency funds that we are requesting is so that the 
Federal Government can coordinate and bring this work to a head 
and supervise to see that it is done practicably in all of the States 
concerned. 

The main reason for this immediate spread is not because there is 
a greater infection than we have had in the past few years in the 
Middle West and South, but it is because of the tremendous demand 
for sheep and the movement is so much greater now than it has been 
in the past, and that is the reason it is spreading more rapidly. 
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Senator Russet. The thing that impressed me about it was the 
fact that it seemed to me that the States could protect themselves 
against this. Of course, they want to buy the sheep, and I assume 
that the man in the States where the scabies are prevalent wants to 
sell them. Using Louisiana and Texas as an example, if Texas was 
to impose an embargo, as they can do under the State power, would 
not that cause the people in Louisiana to agitate greatly for a program 
that would enable them to get rid of it? 

Mr. Jones. Yes; I think it would. Of course, the State of Louisiana 
is one that has tried Lo do a job. They have appropriated some 
$75.000 this biennium for the eradication of the disease. and the 
Bureau of Animal Industry of the Department of Agriculture are 
now cooperating with them in trying to get the job done. It seems 
in talking to Dr. Flagness yesterday on the thing, he indicated he 
thought they were getting along quite well down there. Louisiana 
has definitely recognized the need to do it. 

The fact that the scab is in the 20 States now, we need a coordinat- 
ing program to clean it out. The only way we can possibly do it is 
to get the last mite. It can be done without slaughtering the sheep. 

Senator Russe... You are not asking, then, for this to be a purely 
Federal program. 

Mr. Jongs. No. I think the States are going to have to do the 
job. But the Federal Government can coordinate it, and make it 
a much more effective program, we think. 

If I may, Senator Russell, 1 should like to submit two or three 
short letters from various parts of the country. This one comes 
from Florida, for example, whose interest is shown in this. I have 
one from the Livestock Sanitary Board of Montana, and one from 
Nevada, which shows the program that they feel is necessary, and 
their interest in it. 

If I might submit those, they are not very long, and I do not 
believe you have them, perhaps. 

Senator Russetyt. We have a number of letters, but if you wish 
to offer-any others for the record, if you will turn them over to the 
reporter they will appear following your statement. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you, sir. There was also a case in Colorado. 
Texas with the largest sheep population has had incidences of scabies 
in her flocks for over a year. Within that time, also there have been 
outbreaks in South Dakota, Idaho, Colorado, and most recently 
in California. 

If | might divert there for just a moment, it was necessary in the 
State of Idaho, for example, to go to court to insist that men who 
had imported these sheep dip the sheep in accordance with the 
State law. They did that. 

The thing that comes to our attention all the time is that the 
movement of sheep is very difficult when the States place these 
embargoes and these very strict restrictions on their movement. 

In each instance the disease occurred in sheep imported into 
the State. 

SPREAD OF SHEEP SCABIES 


Three factors are cited by livestock sanitary officials as reasons for 
this spreading of scabies. First, due to the great demand for sheep, 
buyers are making purchases wherever they can find the stock. 
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Second, the use of motor vehicles as a means of transporting | 
sheep makes it possible to elude interstate shipping regulations 
And, third, the rise of the local community livestock auctions—+th» 
bane of the livestock sanitary officials—also permits the moveme:| 
of sheep without proper inspection. 

A complete eradication of the disease, therefore, becomes necessary 
in order to eliminate this constant threat to the health of our sheep 
flocks everywhere from scabies. 


ACTION BY WOOL GROWERS 


Confronted with this emergency, wool growers and livestock sani- 
tary officials from 18 States and Washington, D. C., gathered in 
Salt Lake City on May 24th at a meeting called by the National Woo! 
Growers Association at the request of some of its members, to map a 
Nation-wide program to clean up scab. To accomplish this, they 
recommended that all 48 States be asked to redouble their efforts 
and effect measures to eradicate sheep scab. Second, the Bureau of 
Animal! Industry of the United States Department of Agriculture js 
urged to “adopt a very aggressive attitude in cooperation with the 
States to bring about eradication of sheep scab from the United 
States.”” Since the Bureau of Animal Industry stated they have not 
sufficient funds to handle the necessary expanded program, it was 
agreed at the meeting that an urgent request should be made for an 
additional appropriation for their use in this work during the fiscal! 
year 1951-52. Officials of the Bureau said that between $300,000 
and $350,000 would be necessary to furnish enough trained personne! 
to cooperate with the various States. At the present time, the Bureau 
of Animal Industry is cooperating with the State of Louisiana in 
an intensive program, the State having appropriated $70,000 for 
that work during the coming biennium. 


APPROPRIATION ACTION REQUESTED 


While realizing that economy is essential in Government expendi- 
tures, particularly at this time when so much must be spent for defense, 
we believe that the seriousness of this threat from scabies warrants the 
request for additional funds for an eradication program by the Bureau 
of Animal Industry. We believe, in fact, that it might be termed a 
“defense measure.”’ It is unnecessary, of course, to say that we need 
every pound of wool and lamb the country can produce. We also 
hope that you will consider the increased appropriation for the Bureau 
of Animal Industry is necessary from the standpoint of economy 
because scabies is a disease that can be completely eradicated without 
slaughtering the stock, and once the job is done, that is, when the las 
mite is killed, appropriations for sheep scabies could be cut to a 
minimum. Therefore, we respectfully ask your serious consideration 
of this matter and sincerely hope that your committee will set up tl 
additional fund for this scabies eradication program by the Bureau of 
Animal Industry for the coming fiscal year in the agricultural appro- 
priations bill, H. R. 3973. 

I wonder, Mr. Chairman, if I might submit a short report of the 
Salt Lake meeting? It brings forth the recommendations and it also 
gives the members attending. There were many Midwestern States. 
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Senator Russeiy. I am not sure whether that has been offered in 
the record or not, but if it has not, it will be inserted in the record at 
this point. It seems we have had some testimony about the Salt 
Lake meeting. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you, sir. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


From: National Wool Growers Association, 414 Pacific National Life Building, 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 

May 25, 1951. 
To State livestock sanitary officials and State livestock associations. 

At a meeting in Salt Lake City on May 24, called by the National Wool Growers 
({ssociation to discuss the sheep scabies problem, the following program was 
approved: 

To bring about a program of eradication of sheep scabies from the United 
States we hereby recommend the following actions: 

1. “It is proposed among the States represented at this meeting that where a 
State requirement is made for dipping of sheep, before movement between States, 
one dipping in benzene hexachloride or lindane, properly supervised by Federal 
authorities or State authorities approved by State of destination, be accepted. 

2. ‘“‘We recommend to the VAI that they adopt a very aggressive attitude in 
cooperation with the States to bring about eradication of sheep scabies from the 
United States. 

3. ‘‘Due to limited funds available for sheep scabies eradication for the use of 
the Federal Bureau of Animal Tudustry, it has become the grave concern of the 
States represented at this meeting that our representatives in the Congress be 
memorialized by the States concerned to provide adequate additional funds 
irgently needed in furthering sheep scabies eradication on the national level.' 

4. “We recommend that whenever sheep scabies occurs in any State, it be 
reported immediately by the State or Federal official in charge, to the BAI in 
Washington and it then disseminate such information to all States immediately. 
5. ‘‘We bring to the attention of the 48 States that sheep scabies now exists in 
some 18 or 20 States; that this situation is of direct concern to not only the 
States where sheep scab exists, but also endangers the sheep industry of the other 
States. We urge all the States to redouble their efforts and effect measures to 
eradicate sheep scab. 

6. ““We recommend to chemical companies manufacturing benzene hexachloride 
and lindane that there is a broad need for development of benzene hexachloride and 
indane in a finer state of division to facilitate better suspension with a possibility 
of more uniform sarmpling in the vat. 

7. “It should be the duty of those of us who are producers and those who 
represent the producers and feeders, and allied industries here today, to contact 

ir congressional delegations, telling them as much as we can of the scabies 
hreat, what it means, and requesting an additional appropriation of $350,000 
for the Bureau of Animal Industry for use in scabies eradication.”’ ! 

H. R. 3973 making appropriations for the Department of Agriculture for the 
coming fiscal year passed the House on May 17. It is now in the hands of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee.) 

In the absence of National Wool Growers Association President W. H. Steiwer, 
who was called to Washington, D. C., Vice President John H. Breckenridge, Twin 
Falls, Idaho, acted as chairman of the meeting. 

Those present at the meeting were: 

Dr. S. O. Fladness, United States Bureau of Animal Industry, Department of 
(zriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Harry E. Kemper, D. V. M., United States Bureau of Animal Industry, Zoolog- 

il Division, Department of Agriculture, Post Office Box 464, Albuquerque, 
N. Mex. 

Dr. J. S. Campbell, Post Office Box 2821, Little Rock, Ark. 

Joseph Russ, Jr., president, California Wool Growers Association, Ocean House, 
Ferndale, Calif. 

J). K Sexton, California Wool Growers Association, Post Office Box 627 
W illows, Calif. 

W. P. Wing, secretary, California Wool Growers Association, 151 Mission 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


Representatives of the Colorado Wool Growers Association abstained from voting on these sections 
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8S. P. Arbios, 2625 Clarendon Avenue, Stockton, Calif. 

Dr. A. C. Rosenberger, California Division of Animal Industry, 643 So 
Tuxedo Avenue, Stoekton, Calif. 

Dr. A. K. Carr, State veterinarian, California Department of Agricul: 
Capitol Building No. 1, Sacramento, Calif. 

G. N. Winder, Craic, Colo 

Brett Gray, secretary, Colorado Wool Growers Association, 1665 Lafay: 
Street, Denver 16, Colo 

Verlon Welch, secretary, National Lamb Feeders Association, 1706 Welt 
Denver Colo. 

Dr. M. N. Riemenschneider, State veterinarian of Colorado, 20 State Mus: 
Building, Denver, Colo. 

I.. M. Pexton, president, Denver Union Stockyards and Ogden Union Sto 
vards, Union Stockyards, Denver, Colo. 

|. H. Breckenridge, vice president, National Wool Growers Association, Ro 
No. 3, Twin Falls, !daho. 

David Little, president, Idaho Wool Growers Association, Emmett, Idaho. 

A. H. Caine, Idaho State Sheep Commission, 3490 Rose Hill, Boise, Idaho. 

Dr. Scott B. Brown, Idaho Sheep Commission, State Capitol Building, B« 
Idaho 

Nathan B. Carson, Wm. Cooper & Nephews, Inc., 1909 Clifton Aver 
Chicago, JIL. 

H. U. Garrett, Iowa Department of Agriculture, State House, Des Moir 
lowa 

Dr. John Harris, Kansas State Livestock Sanitary Commission, 909 Harris 
Street, Topeka, Kans. 

Dr. F. B. Wheeler, Louisiana Livestock Sanitary Board, State Capitol Building, 
Baton Rouge, La. 

Dr. H. C. Gardiner, The Mt. Hagegin Co., Anaconda, Mont. 

J. W. Safford, D. V. M., Livestock Sanitary Board, Capitol Station, Helena 
Mont. 

Dr. H. E. Curry, State veterinarian, Missouri Department of Agricultur 
Jefferson City, Mo. 

Norman Broderick, Paul Blood Livestock Co., Morrill, Nebr. 

Dr. k. P. Anderson, Nebraska Bureau of Animal Medicine, State Hous 
Lincoln, Nebr. 

Vernon Metcalf, Nevada State Sheep Commission and Nevada Wool Growers 
Association, Post Office Box 1429, Reno, Nev. 

Manuel B. Otero, president, New Mexico Sheep Sanitary Board, 213 Sout 
Solano, Albuquerqre, N. Mex. 

Dr. F. L. Schneider, New Mexico Sheep Sanitary Board, 3703 Manchester 
Place, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

Phill Cohn, Oregon Wool Growers Association, Echo, Oreg. 

Dr. R. R. Younce, State veterinarian of Oregon, 440 North Seventeent! 
Salem, Oreg. 

Jack L. Reeves, Union Pacific Railroad, 751 Pittock Block, Portland, Oreg 

Harry J. Devereaux, secretary, Western South Dakota Sheep Growers Associa- 
tion, Rapid City, S. Dak. 

Ernest L. Williams, secretary, Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Association, 
Cactus Hotel Annex, San Angelo, Tex. 

Penrose B. Metcalfe, Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Association, Post Offic: 
Box 751], San Angelo, Tex. 

Duval Davidson, director, Livestock Sanitary Commission of Texas, 1004 
Colvin, Fort Worth, Tex. 

Byron Williamson, Ph. D., Agricultural Specialties Co., benzene hexachlorid 
and lindane vat-side tests, 10219 Denton Drive, Dallas, Tex. 

Alden K. Barton, Utah Department of Agriculture, 1795 Logan Avenue, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Dr. John I. Curtis, State department of agriculture, State Capitol, Room 414, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Dr. F. H. Melvin, United States Bureau of Animal Industry, 450 Federa 
Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

James L. Patterson, PMA, Livestock Division, United States Department 
Agriculture, 200 Livestock Exchange Building, Ogden, Utah. 

Don E. Kenney, general manager, Salt Lake Union Stock Yards, North Salt 
Lake, Utah. 

Roland O. Bills, O. U. R. D. Railroad Co., Ogden, Utah. 
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R. C. Albright, general manager, Ogden Union Stockyards Co., Ogden, Utah. 

Sam Reinhardt, traffic manager, Union Pacific Railroad Co., 10 South Main, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Day P. Espy, Wyoming Wool Growers Association, 221 West Cedar, Rawlins, 
W vo. 

L. G. “Buck” Harding, 200 Clay Avenue, Chugwater, Wyo 

Dr. W. I. Bowersox, inspector in charge, Bureau of Animal Industry, 304 
Federal Building, Cheyenne, Wyo. P 

Dr. G. H. Good, Wyoming Livestock and Sanitary Board, Capitol Building, 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Edwin E. Marsh, assistant secretary, National Wool Growers Association, 414 
Pacific National Life Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


STATE OF NEVADA, 
’ BoakD OF SneeP COMMISSIONDRS 
feeno, Nev., June 28, 1951 
lion. Georce W. MAtont 
Senale Off Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: An emergency increase in the Lnited States Bureau of Animal 
Industry's appropriation for fiscal year 1952 seems hadly needed for control of 
a recent, widespreading outbreak of sheep scabies which, if not soon controlled, 
hreatens to spread to all <heep-rai-ing States. 

Casey Jones, secretary, Naticnal Wool Growers Association, has just sent us a 
copy of a letter he wrote on June 26 to Senator Russell, chairman, Senate Sub- 
committee on Agricultural Appropriations. As this letter tells the story -o well 
we are sending copy along to vou and urging that, wher and as vou consider 
appropriate, you let our industry have the beneiit of your support of the added 
appropriat ion. 

[hanks for your consideration and best regards from all of us here. 

Sincerely yours 
VERNON Merca.r, Secretary 


STATE OF MONTANA 
Livestock Sanirary Boarp 
r Helena, Ju y 3, 1951. 
Mr. J. M. Jont 3, 
Executive Secretary-treasurer, National Wool Growers Association, 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah. 

Dear Mr. Jones: I am glad to note that you are pushing the sheep scabies- 
eradication program and I am confident that if we can get enough push that we 
will have this Nation free from scabies within 2 years. You are to be commended 
for your foresight in this matter and if all of our national livestock organizations 
took as much interest in disease control as yours does many of the diseases which 
ve now have and with which we are obliged to live could have been eliminated. 

- Sheep scabies at this time is one of the most easilv eradicated diseases we 
have, since we now have BHC and similar products. Through vour organization 
vou should be able to get the backing of the woolgrowers in the various States 
ind when the woolgrowers and livestock men set out to assist in the eradication 

any disease it has been my experience that such disease is speedily eradicated. 

I want to assure you that I am willing to do anything possible to help you in 
putting over this program so feel free to write or call me at any time. 

Sincerely, 
H. F. Wi krns, 
State Veterinary Surgeon 
P.8. A copy of the letter to Senator Russell has been sent to Senators Eeton 
- and Murray, and Representatives Mansfield and D’Ewart. H. F. W. 


MontTANA Livestock Sanirary Boarp, 
Hele na, Vont.. July e. 1951 
Hon. Ricwarp B. Russe.u, 
Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Agricultural Appropriations, 
Wash nqgton, dD. ok 


Dear Senator Russeuvu: You have been informed of the meeting held in Salt 


Lake City relative to the eradication of sheep scabies from the United States. 
eep scabies has cost our country millions of dollars in the past and unless it is 


~ 
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completely eradicated it will continue to pose a constant threat to the sheep » 
wool industry of this country. 

The members of the Montana Livestock Sanitary Board are very much in s) 
pathy with this move and would greatly appreciate it if you and your commit 
would give favorable consideration to the sheep-scabies-eradication program a 
make available to the United States Bureau of Animal Industry the $350, 
which will be required to carry out the proposed eradication program. Shy 
scabies can and should be eradicated from the United States but the program n 
be headed by a national organization—the Bureau of Animal Industry is 
logical one. 

Our board members feel that this is truly a national economy measure, as \ 
as a civil-defense measure, and should receive favorable approval by your « 
mittee. 

Yours respectfully, 
H. F. Wi.krns, 
Executive Officer, Livestock Sanitary Boar 


Fioripa Strate Live Srock Sanrrary Boarp, 
Tallahassee, July 8, 1951 


Mr. J. JONES, 
Firee utive Secretary- Treasurer, 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah. 

Dear Mr. Jones: This will acknowledge vour letter of June 27, enclosing c 
of letter addressed to Hon. Richard B. Russell, chairman, Senate Subcommitt: 
on Agricultural Appropriations, Washington, D. C., by yourself, in behalf 
the sheep industry of the United States. 

This office appreciates the danger to the sheep industry and the economy 
this country of the spread of sheep scabies, and will be pleased to lend our support 
to the emergency appropriation that you are seeking from Congress 

Yours very truly, 
J. V. Knapp, 


Secretary and State Veterinariar 
FOREST SERVICE 
CoopERATIVE RANGE IMPROVEMENTS 


RECEIPT LIMITATION ON GRAZING FEES 


Mr. Jones. That completes our problem. I have one other point 
if I may bring it to your attention. It is a very short statement. It 
is in connection with the cooperative range improvement funds of the 
Forest Service. 

Senator Russeuiu. Very well. 

Mr. Jones. Our purpose in appearing before you is to ask your 
favorable consideration and restoration of the cooperative range im- 
provement funds for the United States Forest Service. The amount 
is $700,000, and in the words of Congressman D’Ewart—I think the 
originally asked for $750,000, but it was cut by the House Appropri- 
ations Committee to the $700,000, so we are staying to that amount— 

This $700,000 was paid by the stockmen for the purpose of range improvemen! 
at the rate specified by thelaw. * * * I doubt if the committee (House A 
propriations) wants to refuse the use of the money for the purpose for which it wa 
collected. Striking the whole provision out of the bill will lose that money f 
the i improvement of the ranges that was paid in by the steckmen for that purpos: 

* * The Forest Service has usually taken the position that it does not wa: 
private funds spent on national forests because it might institute what is known a 
a vested interest. 

It appears to us that there must be a misunderstanding on thie 
part of the majority of the House of Representatives because we 
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cannot believe that it is their intention to be unfair and deprive the 
use of these funds paid by the stockmen for range improvements. 

In the first place, section 12 of Public Law 478, Eighty-first Con- 
gress, authorizes an appropriation “equivalent to 2 cents per animal- 
month for sheep and goats and 10 cents per animal month for other 
kinds of livestock’’ from the moneys received from grazing fees by 
the Treasury. ‘The moneys for range improvement are included in 
the fee charged. 

It seems to us that one of the points of misunderstanding arises 
from the fact that in the House debate the amount of the 1951 fee 
was not emphasized, and that there was a feeling that the $700,000 
constituted the entire fee. Actually the fee provides approximately 
$3,500,000. The average cattle fee for 1951 is 51 cents per animal- 
month and for sheep, 12 cents per animal-month. 

That rate of charge is based upon a computation made from central 
market prices. 

The present controversy arises as a result of the information ob 
tained in the enactment of the act of December 29, 1950, authorizing 
the payment of claims due the various States, which funds had been 
illegally diverted by the Forest Service for about 26 years. 

It is and has been our position that even though range improve- 
ments on federally owned lands are desperately needed, there is only 
one way to handle the matter, and that is through congressional 
appropriations. 

As a result of this stand on principle, we are disturbed that the 
House of Representatives denied the funds for range improvement 
purposes. 

Congressman Andersen, a member of the House Appropriations 
Committee, made this statement (May 10, Congressional Record, 
p 5342): 

This (range improvement fund) will go into the bill in the other body. So, 
from a practical viewpoint, why not put it in now? 

We sincerely hope that Congressman Andersen is right. We urge 
favorable consideration by your committee and that you will do your 
utmost to retain the provision in conference. 

That, Mr. Chairman, completes all I have to say. 

Senator Russetyt. Thank you, Mr. Jones. We are glad to have 
had you here. We will assure you these questions will be considered 
by the members of the subcommittee. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Youne. How does the charge to the ranchers on this graz- 
ing land compare with soil-conservation lands? 

Mr. Jones. Yes. 

Senator Youne. The total cost. The total rental charge for soil- 
conservation lands for grazing purposes. 

Mr. Jones. I am not familiar with SCS lands, but I think it would 
be in the neighborhood, or perhaps a little less than the SCS land at the 
moment. 

Senator Youna. That is an odd arrangement where part of the 
charge made to the ranchers is for some specific purpose. 

Mr. Jones. I guess itisodd. It is included in the legislation in the 

t I mentioned. However, under the Bureau of Land Management 
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in the Department of the Interior there is specifically set aside 2 cents 
and that is determined by the Secretary himself per unit-month for 
range improvement of so-called public-domain lands. That is include 
in the fee that is paid. 

Senator Youne. We people who have soil-conservation lands in ovr 
areas are foolish that we do not get this kind of a law for our purpo 
It is an earmarking of certain portions of the fee. Our lands need 
improving just as much as yours. 

Mr. Jones. I am sure of that. 

Senator Russeiyt. We are supposed to be setting standards for {he 
farmers, and yet we let our submarginal lands go to pot because w; 
do not do sufficient conservation work on it. We are glad to have 
had you here. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you. 

Senator Russe.tu. Senator Anderson of New Mexico, and forme: 
distinguished Secretary of Agriculture. He probably knows more 
about the bill than anyone else in the Congress. We are glad to hay, 
you here. 


Forest AND RanGeE MANAGEMENT INVESTIGATIONS 


STATEMENT OF HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF NEW MEXICO 


NORTHERN NEW MEXICO RESEARCH CENTER 


Senator ANDERSON. I come for a very small item, Mr. Chairman, 
one which I have a great deal of personal knowledge about. 

Northern New Mexico, sometimes colorfully referred to as the “land 
of Coronado,” comprises an area of some 40,000,000 acres, chiefly valued 
for range, timber, and water. The area also has important recrea- 
tional values. Each year people by the thousands come to view th 
spectacular scenery, or to visit this land which is so rich in history 
or to hunt and fish, or simply to be able to live in its health-giving 
climate. 

Since the time of early explanations by Coronado in 1540 and first 
settlement (San Juan, 1598) much deterioration in land-use capabili- 
ties has taken place. The problems of land management are complex 
and far reaching. The solution of these problems will require inten- 
sive research to determine the most practical means of best manage- 
ment and improvement. Excessive grazing use which extended ove 
several hundred years has caused marked and widespread rang 
deterioration and unraveled the protective plant cover, exposing tli 
soil to accelerated erosion and lowering its value for grazing, water- 
sheds, and wildlife. Then, too, in many parts of this area, cultiva- 
tion of lands too dry for farming has caused similar damage and 
posed a problem of restoring such land to range. On forest areas 
improper timber cutting in the past has also curtailed productio: 
and adversely affected watersheds. The pressure of human popula- 
tion needs on the land is great and many of the people are under- 
privileged, barely subsisting for the most part on small ranches and 
farms. 





TES 
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RESEEDING OF SAGEBRUSH AREAS 


Explanatory studies of reseeding of certain range types, particu- 
larly the big sagebrush areas, indicate that range forage production, 
and in turn meat and wool production might be more than doubled. 
\dditional research is now urgently needed to follow up these pre- 
liminary studies and to uncover new methods for management and 
improvement of these and other range areas which through practical 
and economical conservation measures would aid greatly in solving 
this complex problem. Also, increased per-acre yields of timber and 
other wood products can result from research on forest practices. 
Increased yields of wood, harvested periodically on a perpetual basis, 
would offer an immediate and expanding source of income and a much 
needed source of additional employment to residents on submarginal 
ranches. 

Northern New Mexico embraces the headwaters of the Rio Grande, 
Pecos, and Canadian Rivers. Adequate solution of the land-improve- 
ment problems will have far-reaching beneficial effects not only to 
the welfare of local peoples within the area but also will benefit land 
users downstream through reduction of sedimentation, increase of 
usable irrigation water, and the reduction of damaging flood crests; 
Millions of dollars have been spent on these rivers in dams and other 
irrigation works and in flood-control measures. These investments 
are being seriously affected by excessive sedimentation. 

The Federal Government now administers some 18,000,000 of the 
40,000,000 acres concerned and as such it has a large share of responsi- 
bility in developing information as a basis for regaining the full pro- 
ductive capacity of the land and making efficient use of the resources. 

Results of the proposed studies would have value in southern 
Colorado, northwestern Texas and Oklahoma, southeastern Utah, and 
northeastern Arizona 


INCREASE REQUESTED 


The Bureau of the Budget specifically recognized the seriousness of 
the problem and its urgency in recommending an increase of $35,000 
n the forest and range management investigations item of the Forest 
Service for this essential work. The House committee also recognized 
the urgency of the problem in its report, but prov ided no funds for the 
work. I urge that the budget recommendation be approved. 

Research on range, timber and watershed management and improve- 

ent offers the most practical and economical means for pointing the 
way toward overcoming deterioration of the land resources and 
strengthening the welfare of the local people. Failure to provide the 
necessary funds can mean further deterioration and damage, not only 
in the area but on lower reaches of the rivers, and increased costs in 
the future for correcting this serious situation. 

Mr. Chairman, I did want to point out that in our State in northern 
New Mexico we have the headwaters of the Rio Grande, the Pecos 
ind the Canadian Rivers. We are not taking care of our forest lands 
there. We propose to establish a research center in those lands. 
‘he Forest Service has wanted to do it for a long time. I hope you 
cal look favorably on it. 


85904 


51— +45 
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Senator RussEetu. Senator, it seems you were before the commit. 
last year or the year before with respect to some experimentation jy 
New Mexico. Was that for a different purpose? 

Senator ANpERsON. No, this is the same one. I did appear wit) 
reference to some various problems that have occurred in the forests 
in the control of insects and things of that nature in which the Depart. 
ment of Agriculture has been particularly interested. But this 
particular project has been of great interest to me from this stand poin 
if I may amplify on my statement a little bit. 


WEATHER CHANGES IN WESTERN STATES 


We are having terrible trouble with the entire Rio Grande Valley 
because of water. On the other hand, our friends in Kansas an 
Colorado today are suffering because they are having floods. One of 
the reasons I think why the people in Kansas are suffering because o| 
floods is the matter that I am going to undertake to spend some tim 
on this afternoon with another committee, and that is this rain- 
making project. All over the West the rain makers are at work, and 
I feel what they are doing has both adversely affected the picture i: 
New Mexico and caused perhaps some additional flooding in Kansas 
That is a matter that scientists will have to determine. am passing 
very immature judgment on it. 

But the reason they are there is that the entire West is suffering 
from the fact that temperatures have been gradually rising. T), 
Smithsonian Institution made a study of that and proved scientifically 
that the temperatures have been gradually rising now for 40 years 
The result is that a great dam like one in the southeastern Arizona 
stands absolutely empty. This year we have had to drain the E 
Vado Dam in New Mexico, even destroying the fish our sportsme: 
have been paying their money for for a long time. We were just 
discussing fees a moment ago. Sportsmen have been spending thei 
money to stock that lake with fish. They will have to drain Elephan: 
Butte Dam also this year. 


WATER RUNOFF FROM FOREST AREAS 


The reason is that the runoff is very rapid at certain times of thy 
year and great toll is taken from the soil by erosion. I think we ought 
to try to hold some of that water up in the headwaters by the develop- 
ment of our forest areas. I do not think we will ever solve it by jus! 
digging more laterals and more and more dikes along our rivers to 
take care of this very rapid runoff in the spring. I think we have to 
store that water in the ground and at the base of trees and along t! 
sides of mountains. We have had special committees working on tli 
Rio Grande for a long time studying the problems of that river be- 
cause it is the oldest irrigated area in the United States. 

My farm, Mr. Chairman, was a very fine farm in 1850. It had 
been continuously irrigated for 250 years that we know of prior to 
that. Long before we had the landings at Plymouth Rock or James- 
town, our farms were being irrigated. That valley is gradually running 
out. I think it is too bad not to try to study the causes of difficulty 
in that area, and correct them because there may be other areas in 
the United States that will have similar problems later. 
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Senator Russeit. Do you think that should be in the Forest 
Service? 

Senator ANDERSON. I think that particular section should because 
40 percent of our land up there is controlled by the Federal Govern- 
ment, and a great deal is in the national forest which are very skimpy. 
It is a problem for soil conservation in a great degree, I agree. 

Senator Russetyu. That is what I had in mind. 

Senator ANDERSON. But soil conservation handles the problem best 
where land has been timbered. Here is an area that has not been 
completely timbered. It is scrubby timber. A great deal of it has 
not been protected at all by the development of cover that would 
keep the water from running off. It does not do soil conservation 
much good to come in when only the skeleton remains. I think it is 
a nice thing to have the soil conservation come in. I do not think 
that anyone has defended the soil conservation more vigorously than 
| did when I was Secretary of Agriculture, and nobody paid Dr. Hugh 
Bennett more honor than I did. He is one of the great men of this 
country. But where you have a forest that is reasonably well devel- 
oped and yet lacks plant foods, the Forest Service feels that a great 
deal can be done by developing additional foods, by holding water a 
little bit longer on the ground before it runs off. 

Senator Russeii. Was this land ever in forest? 

Senator ANDERSON. It is now in forest. 

Senator Russe. I understand it is in forest, but I understood you 
to say it had scrub trees. 

Senator ANDERSON. It has never been timbered. 

Senator Russe.u. Even at the time of Coronado there was timber? 


REASON FOR RESEARCH STATION 


Senator ANpersoN. That is right. They have gone into certain 
areas and cut portions, yes, but they have gone in and cut along the 
side of a mountain and on one side left timber around it, and the 
water runs off into the easy draws. The Forest Service wants to 
try what it can do to restore a lot of fertility in the soil and hold the 
water up in there. We think that a research station in that sort of 
area that has had a long and continuous record of agriculture, not 
rigated up there, of course, means something to our valleys below, 
and to the stream area above. 

We have been trying to put in a small little research project of a 
relatively few dollars compared to other projects, but with a pos- 
sibility of saving a great many dollars. 


SENATE ACTION IN 1951 


Senator Russetyt. Did we not allow you some money in this 
committee? 

Senator ANDERSON. I thought you did. 

Senator Russeuiu. It went through the Senate and got lost in the 
conference, 

Senator ANDERSON. Yes; or it was destroyed by the cut in the 
Bureau of the Budget. I am quite sure when I appeared here the 
money was granted a little over a year ago. That is all I want. 
| would like to see it go to work sometime. 
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This is not related very deeply to the subject at hand and ye+ ;; 
may be, but if we try to cure the problems of irrigating our valleys 
merely by building more dikes and ditches and drains and jo, 
reservoirs when our old reservoirs run dry, we have a hopeless finan ia| 
task. The only hope I think we have is to do it by two things | 
think it is possible to alter the rainfall in the western half of ¢h, 
United States by proper methods. The weather that sweeps dow) 
through Colorado into New Mexico and Arizona, some of it comes 
from the Gulf of Mexico and some of it comes from Alaska. But thy 
processes that scientists have developed will aid greatly in our rainf,|| 
If that rainfall runs down only barren slopes when it comes, we hay, 
not done a great deal. If we have a small amount of vegetation. 
I think we can hold it back and feed it gradually into our valleys 


LAND CHANGES SINCE CORONADO’S EXPEDITION 


| have gone through this area many times, and it is hard for m 
to understand how this beautiful country changed. I remember 
particularly one of these forests. When I was head of the Coronado 
Commission, I tried to trace the route that Coronado had followed into 
Kansas. We followed it up from Mexico all the way into the San 
Pedro Valley of Arizona, and across into the Indian country of Nev 
Mexico, and then Coronado stayed there for a while, and finally 
went on into the Quivera country of Kansas. 

The thing that interests me is that we can still follow the mountains, 
but we cannot follow the streams, and we cannot find at all the 
pasture lands, because in areas that now are desert or nearly that, 
areas where the Soil Conservation Service had to take over becaus 
there were marginal grazing lands, Coronado describes how th 
most lush grasses he had ever seen grew clear up to a horse’s belly, 
You cannot find that land any more. 

Four hundred years have gone by and it is not there. Nor can you 
find some of the streams. The historian never was able to clearly 
establish where Coronado came into the United States by going down 
from the United States side, because the stream is not there that Coro- 
nado followed. You can read descriptions of this lovely flowing 
San Pedro River but you cannot find it from the northern side. \\ 
had to go all the way back almost to Mexico City, and in trucks ai 
with scientific guides follow the original Spanish text, and know that 
our scientists were going right all the way up to the border, but withu 
50 miles of the border, the San Pedro River disappears. There is no 
river there today. It was there 400 vears ago. The areas wher 
Coronado went into Kansas were there 400 years ago. But the grasses 
are gone now. 

I do not know whether we are ever going to be able to chang 
pattern. Isav there are only two hopes to change it. I think it is too 
expensive to do all the work downstream. I think the work has to 
be done upstream in the headwaters of these rivers, and by a combina- 
tion of augmenting rainfall which I think has been scientifically pro\ 
to be possible, plus holding a little of the rain in the headwaters so 
does not wash away the soil and erode the streams, we are going to | 
able to restore some of these valleys in time. This item is a sma 
part of that program, but I think an important part. 


1 
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Senator Russe.yi. That is.a very fascinating story, Senator. It is 
very interesting. We are glad to have had you here. 

Senator ANDERSON. Thank you. 

Senator Russe i. Dr. Korstian, we are glad to have you and glad 
to have you make any statement you desire. 


Forest Resource DEVELOPMENT 


EXPERIMENTAL FORESTS 


STATEMENT OF C. F. KORSTIAN, DEAN OF THE SCHOOL OF FOR- 
ESTRY, PROFESSOR OF SILVICULTURE, AND DIRECTOR OF THE 
DUKE FOREST AT DUKE UNIVERSITY, DURHAM, N. C. 


PROGRAM AND PERFORMANCE 


Dr. Korst1an. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, | 
prepared a short statement that conveys my views very well, and if 
vou would like, in the interest of economy of your time, I would be 
vlad to file that statement, or present it, sticking to it literally or not, 
as you see fit. 

Senator Russe_L. You may do as you choose about that. 

Dr. Korstian. I might say parenthetically that in addition to my 
esponsibilities at Duke University, I happen to be the chairtaan of 
the North Carolina Forestry Council, and of the commission on 
forestry and related training of the board of control for the Southern 

vional Education, merely by way of indicating some of the activities. 

Also I might say that I am here because of my profound interest 

the work that has been going on in the experimental forests and 
not because I was asked or that it was even suggested by any -Federal 
employee or Federal agency that | appear here. It is entirely on 
my own initiative. 

[ have been with the Federal Government in the Forest Service 
for a number of years, working out of the Asheville station. I had 
the Coastal Plain work in Virginia and the Carolinas at that lime 
| have been more or less putting my head against a stone wall to tr 
to fir on experiment: al forest, that is, one or two experimental ‘seb 

» Coastal Plain on which to concentrate our work. 


DURHAM, N. C., DEMONSTRATION FOREST 


Locally I met with success; nationally I did not. There was one 
mber company that was very much interested and willing to permit 
s to work on their lands under any reasonable agreement or lease, 
ch as they are now having in some cases. Washington at that time 
ndicated that we could not work on private land, we had to work on 
federally owned land in order to be sure of the continuity of the work 
on the experimental forest. That is one reason that caused me to make 
the change from the work of the Federal Government to Duke 
ersity, because they had the nucelus of a good experimental 
onstration forest at that time of some 4,500 acres. Now we have 

ip to 7.700. 


Senator Russe._._. Where is that located now? 
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Dr. Korst1an. That is at Durham, N.C. In fact, the west campus 
of Duke University was taken from the area that is now in the Duke 
Forest; so the forest comes right in to the campus, and we can get from 
the campus to the forest in 10 or 15 minutes’ time. 

Senator Russe.y. Are you familiar with the work that is being done 
at the experiment station near Franklin, N. C. 

Dr. Korstian. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russevu. I just happened to be driving up through that 
section several years ago, and I went by that station, and I certainly 
did learn a great deal and was forced to revise some of my ideas on 
protecting hillsides and mountains from erosion. 

Dr. Korstian. At different times I have spent several days there 
looking over their work and going over it. At the meeting of the Soil 
Conservation Society of America at Omaha some years ago, I was 
asked to prepare a paper on forests in relation to water supply and 
control. I not only made reference to that work, but drew some of 
my material from there. I emphasized particularly that they be given 
an opportunity with some increased help to get results out and made 
available so that the general public and forest-land managers, munic- 
ipalities, and power companies would have the benefit of the results. 
That was the general attitude I took. 

I did, frankly, make this comment, that I felt before additional 
similar areas were established, this one and others in well-located 
sections of the country, such as the northern part of the Appalachian 
system and New England be finished before they put them all around 
various parts of the country. 


FOREST RESEARCH STATIONS 


I rather take that same position with reference to forest experiment 
stations and experimental forests. Let us maintain what we have on 
as efficient a basis as possible, rather than to establish too many more 
at the present time. With this emergency that we are facing, and 
with the inflation spiral squarely before us, in order to maintain the 
work on these forests with continuity that is necessary to get full 
benefit from them and do it efficiently. It would obviously mean some 
increase in that item. 

That is, really, gentlemen, the purpose of my desiring to call your 
attention to the value that is coming from these forests. If this series 
of experimental forests had been established at the time the two 
southern experimental stations, the one with headquarters at New 
Orleans, and the other at Nashville, had been established 25 vears 
earlier, [ can say in all truthfulness that we would know far better 
how to handle our southern forests than we do now, in spite of the 
fact that they have made rapid strides in providing information for 
forest-land managers. 

Senator Russeti. The 461,000,000 acres of this country that 
desert is certainly one of the vital resources of the Nation. We: 
having to put an ever-increasing burden on those lands. It is you 
position that the research that will enable us to not only preserve b 
to improve those forests is absolutely essential to our continu 
existence as a people here? 

Dr. Korst1an. Yes, sir; my feeling very positively, having start 
in the administrative work and timber-sale work in the West, and then 
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into research, is that just as in many other lines of work and activities, 
forest research should lead and point the way, rather than follow 
administrative work. 

PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Russeiit. We will insert your statement in the record at 
this point. 

Dr. Korst1an. Thank you. 

Senator Russe... Doctor, the members of this committee have 
been greatly interested in the problem of forest research. We are 
glad to have you. 

Dr. Korst1an. Thank you. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


Gentlemen of the committee, my name is C. F. Korstia: am dean of the 
School of Forestry, professor of silviculture, and director of the Duke Forest at 
Duke University, Durham, N. C 

My main concern is to place before the committee the thoughts of a conserva- 
tionist of 10 years’ experience in several forest regions of the U1 ited States It 
seems to me that, in this trying and critical year, conservation activities, especially 
those involving programs on a Federal level, face one of the most difficult periods 
in my long experience. Certainly none of us would question the necessity in a 
period of international stress, such as we are now undergoing, the obligation to 
review in the most critical way the activities upon which we are engaged and 
seriously endeavor to evaluate these with the greatest care and with full realiza- 
tion that we must eliminate all activities that cannot be justified in the national 
interests. Nevertheless, it seems to me that in any intelligent and thoughtful 
approach to our present situation our thoughts must turn to the fact that we may 
be well into a period of long-continued stress in which we not only have to rise 
nationally to meet our present obligations but in which we must take a longer 
view with full realization that the present critical world and national situation 
might be a matter of decades. General Marshall and other thoughtful leaders 
have already expressed this thought publicly on a number of occasions. It 
seems to me, then, gentlemen, that we must look at certain of our civilian con- 
servation activities in this light. If we are to keep our country strong and able 

play its necessary role in world affairs, we must keep our resources strong, 

Certainly, we have the opportunity to do so even under trying conditions with 
1 renewable basic resource such as timber if we take the proper forward-looking 
teps. From this point of view it seems to me that there are certain things which 
even under present trying conditions we cannot afford to do without. If we drop 

em or unduly minimize them we not only lose the results of past work at con- 
siderable loss but we enhance the possibility that we may never have the proper 

owledge in time to handle our forests and similar resources in such a way that 
ey can play an important role in our Nation’s war economy which they will | 
xpected to fulfill, As vou can surmise, I am thinking primarily of such thir 
is the excellent research program now being carried on by the Federal Governt 
forestry fields. More specifically I am speaking of the experimental forest 
nge part of the appropriations for forest and range management investigations 
ave had a long personal experience in forestry research, as well as in the field « 
restry education. I know from my own activities and those that I see ¢ 
institution, Duke University, how necessary it is to sustain some of 
search activities over a period of some years before they begin to pay in full 

w and useful information. I have seen over the last half dozen vears 

ler the farsighted, understanding attitude of this committee the devel 

a long-time program of forestry research, particularly research in tr 
1 timber management that is already beginning to produc: 
ense value to timberland owners, industrielists, and 
i vers 
As vou know, during the past decade or so there has been. 

with which I am most familiar, an impressive rise of ir 

ities of growing timber as acrop. Our forestry practices i 

early stages of development and there is still mucl 
ing, but by and large we have many interested, intellige: 


ctices that average better than those of anv other sect} 
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whole. The work of present research programs, some of them started 4 and 5 
vears ago, have now begun to contribute information of immediate practical! 
value to owners interested in timber growing ‘for industrial and other use. Out 
of this work based on a series of decentralized experimental forests is coming 
information on such important problems as how to obtain adequate seedings 
and regeneration of our southern pines, the most important commercial cro 
supporting about three-fourths of our present forest industries in southern forest 

We have learned a great deal in recent vears about how to control on pine lands 
the natural invasion of poorer uneconomic hardwood species through the use of 
prescribed fire, chemicals, and other cultural methods. This is not academi 
information but information already being put to use by the more progressiv: 
forest-land owners such as pulp companies and leading lumber concerns no\ 
putting their land under sustained-vield management I have worked for suc} 
a system of decentralized research for some 25 years. Such a system fundamenta 
to the production of practical know-how has been built up primarily in the last 
5 vears in my region and is now operating on a modest minimum level. 

Forestry research is not the sort of activity that can be built up one year and 
dropped another without the loss of the preceding effort. It requires an orderly 
sustained program over a period of many vears, even of decades, to pay off in ful 
I feel that this is the sort of activity which the Federal Government is carrying out 
that is more than paying its way in the production of useful practical knowledge 
knowledge that we Americans must have if we are to sustain our present forest 
production and develop our forests so that they can continue to support the in 
portant forest industries based upon them. This is one practical obvious method 
through which we can help to keep our country’s resources strong and vigorous 
It is for these reasons, therefore, that I urge upon you, gentlemen, the desirabilit\ 
even under conditions of present national stress of sustaining such activities at at 
least their present modest minimum levels. 

This is not solely a matter of maintaining equal expenditures, but rather is on 
of maintaining the present efficiency and output of volume of research materia 
In the face of inflationary trends, it will not be possible to accomplish this unless 
the increased costs of doing business are recognized with such increases as : 
necessary to offsetincreased costs. 

Further in this connection, I should like to point out that at the beginning of th: 
current program a few private individuals, industries, institutions, and Stat 
agencies extended tangible assistance and cooperation to the Federal progran 
As their confidence in the stability of this program increased, others joined in thy 
cooperation with and assistance to the Federal program. My own institution has 
extended such cooperation and assistance. However, if the Federal program shows 
signs of weakness and instability many other possible cooperators will lose cont 
dence in the intention of the Federal Government to provide adequate resear 
services and will not be willing to take the risk of making investments in co 
operative efforts This cooperative phase has become of significant assistance t 
the Federal program and can be made more so in direct proportion to the conf 
dence of the people in its stability. For these reasons, I would urge again that \ 
gentlemen take whatever steps are necessary to maintin the volume of resear 
output from this forest-research program. To me, this is a desirable, necessat 
and farsighted contribution to our national defense. 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH ADMINISTRATION 
Burnau or ENTroMOLOGY AND PLANT QUARANTINE 
STATEMENT OF DR. J. A. MUNRO, ENTOMOLOGIST, NORTH DA- 


KOTA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE AND EXPERIMENT STATION, 
FARGO, N. DAK. 


INSECT INVESTIGATIONS 


Senator Russet. Our next witness is Dr. J. A. Munro. I would 
like to ask Senator Young to take over the chairmanship of the com- 
mittee during his appearance here. 

Senator Younae. Thank you, Senator. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, Dr. Munro has bee! 
with the Agricultural College of North Dakota for many years now 
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He has been doing outstanding work on insect control. I think he is 
one of the top men now in the entire United States in that field. 
He has a real story to tell about the progress made in the wheat- 
stem sawfly control and may comment on a few other problems we face. 

Senator Russevu. | am sure we will be glad to hear from him. We 
heard Senator Young talk about the sawfly. 

Senator Ture. In the spring-wheat area of the Northwest, unless 
we can overcome that pest, it 1s a threat to that hard-wheat produc- 
tion or hard-wheat acreage of the Northwest. 

Dr. Munro. Mr. Chairman, Senator Thye is quite right. | 
brought two exhibits with me, and thought that probably | might 
pass them around at the outset, with your permission 

Senator Russeiy. Very well. 

Dr. Munro. | want to say that I appreciate very much this op- 
portunity of appearing before you and discussing problems which | 
feel are of immense importance to agriculture and to support funds 
that have been requested for the work. What I have to say will be 
largely a progress report of my remarks before you 4 years ago when | 
appeared before this committee, and we discussed the wheat-stem 
sawfly and sweet-clover weevil. 


SWEET-CLOVER WEEVIL 


Since then a good deal of work has been done on both problems, and 
| would like to touch on the sweet-clover weevil first. We got 
through the cooperation of the Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine, the native insect parasites which occur in Europe. Three 
species have been imported, and we already have indications that two 
have become established in North Dakota. 

Dr. Parker, who had charge of collecting and shipping the parasites 
to the North Dakota Experiment Station, stated that he found from 
20 to 40 percent of the weevils are destroyed by the parasites in France. 
We hope for the spread of this parasite in our area to aid in the control 
of the pest, and reduce the need for chemical control, which is expen- 
sive; natural control goes on without additional expense. Once 
natural control has been established, it goes on, you might say, forever, 
and is self-continuing. 


WHEAT-STEM SAWFLY 


The wheat-stem sawfly work has been established under the direc- 
tion of the Bureau at the field station at Minot, N. Dak., and is going 
forward on all fronts, including the development of strains of wheat 
which show resistance to the sawfly. 

Senator YounG. It is really two programs. 

Dr. Munro. It is a double-header program; that is right—cultural 
control by use of ordinary farm methods, plowing, cultivation, early 
and delayed seeding, and things such as that. Chemical control is 
being investigated as far as possible, but has not as yet shown any 
hope of helping with the problem. They are doing something on the 
biological or natural control. They are studying and considering the 
introduction of parasites which do not occur in that area 

Many varieties of wheat are being studied to determine their 
value in respect to sawfly resistance, also their value in milling quality 
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and yield. You might find a resistant wheat; but, if you did not have 
a desirable milling quality or desirable productivity, then it would 
not meet the test. 

Senator Younc. What progress has been made toward the develop- 
ment of a new wheat that will withstand the sawfly? 

Dr. Munro. The stand-by at the present time, at least the nearest 
approach to sawfly resistance, seems to be Rescue wheat. They are 
working on thousands of crosses, and the work is progressing. It 
is hoped to get a better wheat than Rescue for the purpose. Rescue 
does not have ideal milling qualities, and it is affected by the sawfly 
to a limited extent. It is not completely immune to sawfly damage. 

Senator Youne. Why cannot the sawfly be controlled by the use 
of chemical sprays? 

Dr. Munro. Largely because the larvae work inside the stem. 
They are insidious. The egg is deposited inside the stem by the fly. 
Once in there neither the egg nor larva can be reached by chemicals 
or insecticides. If we had an insecticide that would kill the fly before 
it deposited the egg, that would be fine. But the fly lights on the 
wheat and thrusts its egg in the stem before the insecticide takes 
effect. 

Senator Russeiy. How large is the fly? Can you see it? Is it as 
large as an ordinary house fly? 

Dr. Munro. Yes; it is wasplike in appearance, probably half an 
inch in length. It goes through the several stages—egg, larva, pupa, 
and adult. In the larva stage it does the damage inside the wheat. 
It goes down into the base of the plant toward harvest time and cuts 
a groove inside the stem which so weakens the stem that it blows 
over in the wind. It causes the loss of the heads, which is the main 
damage. 

There is another type of damage which is due to the effect on the 
plant. Sawfly-infested wheat produces lighter-weight grain. 

Senator Russevy. Is there any effort made to find a natural 
enemy of this fly that could be used? 

Dr. Mr NRO. Yes: I had correspondence with the Bureau a vear 
or so ago in that respect. They are working along that line. But 
parasite introduction is quite a slow and tedious process. It has to 
be so carefully done. The natural enemy of the parasite must bi 
screened out before it is safe to release the parasite. 

Senator Russeiy. Yes; I know. 

Dr. Munro. There are a lot of techniques involved. 


INSECTICIDES 


Senator RusseLt. What poisons have you tried? Have you tried 
the use of poisonous sprays? 

Dr. Munro. Yes; we have used parathion, benzene hexachloride, 
DDT, and other insecticides. 

Senator Russet. Have any proved effective? 

Dr. Munro. No. Parathion showed a slight reduction but noth- 
ing of significance. When you take into account the cost of insecti- 
cide and the cost of application, the smal! saving in wheat has not 
justified the use of insecticide. 

Senator Russetit. What kind of control measures do you recom- 
mend to the farmers? Do you try to trap them? 
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Dr. Munro. The only practical control we recommend so far is 
prompt harvesting of the crop. We found in our investigation a 
saving of several bushels per acre will be had by prompt harvesting, 
rather than leaving the crop stand for several weeks. That is where 
an adequate supply of farm machinery and labor comes in. Wind 
will blow the wheat down; so, prompt harvesting is one of the best 
things to prevent loss. 

Fall plowing the stubble to bury the larvae beyond their natural 
depth is a very important method. 

Senator Russe.y. How deep do you have to plow them down? 

Dr. Munro. At least 4 inches. There is a problem involved in 
plowing under in the fall in the wind-blown country. The soil can 
blow away. The farmers seem to feel the lesser of the two evils is 
not to plow, but wait until spring to cultivate. 

Senator Younc. That part of the State, Mr. Chairman, where the 
sawfly is the worst is where practically all of the farmers follow the 
practice of spring plowing. This is not only to prevent their soil from 
blowing but also the stubble traps and holds more snow, and as a 
result they preserve the moisture in the soil. It has been the general 
practice in that part of the State to either summer-fallow or spring- 
plow. It would be difficult for them to switch to fall plowing. 

Senator Russeuu. | understand if you harvest promptly the losses 
are less. That means the sawfly works more vigorously in the dry 
stem than when there is moisture? 

Senator Ture. It is a question of the stem being weakened when 
the groove is cut, and when there is little breeze, the stem breaks, and 
the wheat goes to the ground, and the combine or harvester cannot 
pick it up. 

Dr. Munro. That is right. 

Senator Taye. It is just the same as the work in the corn. If the 
corn staik has three or four holes in it from the corn borer, and if vou 
get any wind at all, that stalk goes down and you are unable to pick 
it with the picker because the ear will fall off rather than getting in the 
gathering chains of the harvester machine. 

Dr. Munro. That is right. 

Senator Taye. So, it is a loss that you just cannot overcome if a 
wind follows once the stalk has become dry. 

Dr. Munro. That is a loss that may range all the way up to 90 
or 100 percent of the crop, depending upon the degree of infestation 
and the weather. 


INCREASED INFESTATION OF WHEAT SAWFLY 


Senator Youna. I think the most alarming thing about the wheat- 
stem sawfly is that each vear it has been getting progressively worse. 
The infestation has been increasing not only in mtensity but it has 
spread out each year. Is that right, Dr. Munro? 

Dr. Munro. Yes; the area is widening. I have a note by Mr; 
K. G. Davis, who is in charge of the work at Minnesota, included in 
our weekly insect-pest bulletin issued by the North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College, that the situation is threatening throughout the area 
this vear. 

Senator Younc. What is the general area of the infestation now? 
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Dr. Munro. Mainly the north half of North Dakota and the north- 
eastern section of Montana, and quite a bit of the area further out in 
Montana, and in adjoining areas in Canada. That whole re gion is 
infested by the sawfly, and probably the damage runs up to 25 or 30 
million dollars’ worth of grain annually throughout that general area. 

Senator Russeii. Did you make a specific suggestion to the com- 
mittee as to what you thought could best serve to combat this pest? 


RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Dr. Munro. I think the research that is now being conducted by 
the Bureau and cooperating agencies is just fine. It would be un- 
fortunate if there would be any interruption in the work. I think 
the program work should be augmented, really. They are doing work 
on every possible front that would be promising in gaining a victory 
over that pest. 

Senator Russetu. | think Senator Young is entitled to the lion’s 
share of the credit for that, because he is the man who has gotten 
the appropriation and has consistently hammered on the Bureau of 
Plant Industry to exert even greater efforts on their research with 
this sawfly. 

Senator YounGc. Thank you very much Senator Russell. 

Senator Russety. | remember very well when he offered the 
amendment for the first appropriation. 

Mr. Munro. I, too, remember his good work. 

Senator Youne. Did you have some other things you wanted 
touch on? 

EUROPEAN CORN BORER 


Dr. Munro. Yes. I would like to say a word about the European 
corn borer. That is another undesirable immigrant that has invaded 
North Dakota. 

Senator Russe.u. I can understand your language now. I do not 
know about the sawfly but we have been living with the corn borer 
for a number of years. It is not a new pest by any manner of means 

Mr. Munro. The corn borer has spread into some 38 counties of the 
State. It is more severe in the southeastern area where corn produc- 
tion is greatest. We have applied some of the same tactics toward it 
that we did against the weevil. Last year with the cooperation of the 
United States Bureau of Entomology we brought in several of the 
important parasites of the European corn borer, and released them in 
that area. A recent check-up shows one of the most important insect 
enemies of the borer to be established 

I got the encouraging word from the Bureau a few weeks ago, that 
they were very pleased and pleasantly surprised to find that 4.1 per- 
cent of the borers were parasitized with Horogenes punctorious. It 
is the most efficient of the borer parasites. We were delighted to find 
this degree of establishment. That means that many less borers to 
control. It is a type of parasite that spreads rapidly. It will be in- 
creasing its area naturally, and we are following up this season with the 
release of several other species. Some of the parasites attack the eggs 
of the borers; others attack the various stages of larval development 
We are trying to hit them in every vulnerable angle. That is also 
being done in your State of Minnesota, Senator Thye. 
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Senator Tuyr. The borer has taken a terrific toll of our corn crops. 
As you say, some fields will be affected more than others because the 
maturity of the corn makes a lot of difference, what season of the year 
it just happens to be in a certain stage of growth. 

Dr. Munro. That is right. 

Senator Russett. We have had an amazing experience with corn 
borers in my State. Occasionally there would be an outbreak and 
wipe out a field. Everybody would get scared to death, and the next 
vear they would not find one at all. It has been a most unusual pest 
with us. It has done some damage, but nothing like it does in the big 
corn areas. 

CORN BORER SERVICE SURVEY 


Dr. Munro. We have been receiving a great deal of benefit, I feel, 
from corn borer service survey that is conducted by the Bureau in 
cooperation with our North Dakota Experiment Station. It has made 
possible the employment of one of my students in entomology to visit 
the fields every day and check on the corn borer development We 
now have a complete one season cvcle of the corn borer for 1950. That 


is making possible the more satisfactory release of parasites. We have 
to synchronize the release of these parasites with the development of 
the borer. You cannot take parasites to a field and release them suc- 
cessfully if the borer has not developed to the proper stage to be parasit- 
ized. This service survey is doing two excellent things. It is letting 
us know the cycle of development, and also we are letting the farmers 
know through a news letter to the county agents and radio, and the 
farmers get the timely information to help them in their operations. 

Senator Tuyr. Doctor, could you have done a better job not only 
n research, but m combating the corn borer, if you had an adequate 
supply of funds to work with? 

Dr. Munro. Yes. A far, far better job if we had had more funds. 
There is a lot of important work for the farmers that just cannot be 
done. It has to stand by. The farmers sustain heavy losses because 
we have too much to do for the personnel that are trying to do it 

For instance, | have been around the State to see the damage done 
by cutworms. The heaviest loss I have seen this summer was in 
flax in a section not far out of Fargo, a quarter section, 160 acres 
| estimated that 50 percent of that field was already gone. Now, 
flax is worth at least $50 an acre. It is now about $3.25 a bushel 

Senator Young. We had some yields as high as 30 bushels to an 
acre only a few years ago. We used to think 12 bushels was a big crop 

Dr. Munro. That is a $4,000 loss sustained by just that one 
farmer. In that area nearly all the farmers were sustaining losses 
If there had been someone going around checking on that shortly 
after the field was put in to see the damage that was being sustained 
and warn the farmers, we could have issued a warning that would 
have prevented much of this loss. 

We have a great responsibility of letting the farmers know. The 
farmer will see a black spot out in the field but it is then too late 
the damage has already been done. The time to prevent the damage is 
before it happens. 

You do not mind if I touch on one other thing? 

Senator Russexu. Go right ahead. 
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APPLICATION OF INSECTICIDES BY AIRPLANE 


Dr. Munro. There is one other thing that has developed tremen- 
dously, and that is the airplane method of applying chemicals, insecti- 
cides and fungicides, and even seeding and fertilizing. There is a 
tremendous amount of research needed on an evaluation of airplane 
methods of application. I think a few thousand dollars should be used 
in that work in our area. This is quite a strategic place for some of 
the work to be done. This past year over half a million acres have 
been dusted or sprayed by the airplane method. 

This method came into extensive use only within the past few 
years. It is taking on like wildfire. With the rapid deviliddiomt, 
there have been serious problems built up. Such as the timing of 
the application, the type of chemical, and the formulations to use, 
and possible effect on beneficial forms, and so on. 

Senator Russe... We are certainly glad you have been here. | 
did not get your official relationship with this work. Are you con- 
nected with the experiment station in North Dakota? 

Dr. Munro. I am chairman of the department of entomology and 
entomologist of the North Dakota Experiment Station, and professor 
of entomology at the North Dakota Agricultural College. 

Senator Youn. Is there anything else you wanted to bring out, 
Doctor? 

Dr. Munro. I think a great goal has been attained in barberry 
eradication in North Dakota in that it has progressed to the stage 
where the work can be put on a maintenance basis. I think it is more 
important than ever that work be continued toward getting the last 
vestige of barberry out of the State, because a barberry bush can do 
hundreds of thousands of dollars worth of damage in a community. 
One barberry bush can give off billions of spores that can be spread 
around by the wind. This hybridization of spores has brought about 
this new 15B race of rust which caused so much trouble this past year, 
and is a continuing threat to the future. 

Senator Youne. Do you attach a lot of importance to the necessity 
of eradicating the barberry bush to control stem rust? 

Dr. Munro. Yes, sir, I do. 

Senator Younc. Mr. Chairman, our agricultural college developed 
at least two of the most outstanding rust-resistant varieties of spring 
wheat in the last 10 years. Ones which have lasted for several years 
now, and withstood the rust. Those are Rival and Pilot. These and 
other new varieties have made possible at least a 25-percent increase in 
yield. If we were to be dependent now on varieties that we had just 
previous to these new ones that our agricultural college brought out, 
I am afraid we would be practically out of the spring-wheat business. 
It is just that important to us. 

I personally have lost more crops by rust than all the other hazards 
put together. In about the 30 years that I have farmed, I think | 
burned up most of at least six or seven crops that were not wort! 
harvesting because the rust completely destroyed them. . 

I want to pay that bit of credit to the North Dakota Agricultura! 
College for having done an outstanding job with a small amount o! 
money. 

Senator Russevu. If it were not for these gentlemen who spend 
their lives fighting these diseases, the whole human family, I thin! 
would have probably perished by now, not speaking of the farimers 
being bankrupt. 
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Senator Youne. Mr. Chairman, may Dr. Munro file an additional 
statement? 

Senator Russeiu. Yes; any statement you desire to file in 
to your remarks this morning, we will be be glad to hear. 

Senator Youna. He left Fargo on short notice last night 
arrived this morning. 

Senator Russetut. He seemed very well equipped. If he wants to 
file any additional statement, we will be glad to have him do so. 

I would like to add my word of congratulations for the work he has 
done out there. 

Dr. Munro. I appreciate very much your remarks. 

Senator Russe.tu. We prize very highly the distinguished Senator 
from your State who works on this committee with us. The farmers 
of this country have not got a more loyal champion and determined 
fighter than Senator Young. 

Senator Young. Thank you very much. 

Dr. Munro. Yes; we are proud of him as a Senator and farmer. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


addition 


and just 


STATEMENT OF Dr. J. A. Munro, ENTOMOLOGIST, NorTH DAKOTA AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE AND EXPERIMENT Station, Farco, N. Dak. 
Mr. Chairman, I greatly appreciate this opportunity of appearing before you 
and your committee to discuss matters of real concern t 
support estimates for continuing research in this field. 
What I have to say may be considered largely as a progress report following 
my appearance before you about 4 years ago. At that time we discussed two of 
our more serious insect pests—the sweetclover weevil and the wheat-stem sawfly. 
Investigation has gone forward on both problems with gratifying results 
Through the co yperation of the United States Bureau of Entomolog 
Plant Quarantine with the North Dakota Agricultural College experiment stati 
three species of insect parasites, natural enemies of the sweetclover weevil, ha 
been introduced from Europe, and two of them appear to be successfully 
lished in the Fargo area of North Dakota. What this will mean in helpi: 
control the weevil awaits to be seen. Mr. H. L. Parker, who has charge of 
ing the weevil parasites in Europe, wrote me that one of the species 
rigua) accounted for the destruction of 20 to 40 percent of the weevi 
bv the collections made in F rance, 
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Sweetclover has been an important pasture, forage, and soil-build 
being curtailed seriously by the widespread occurrence of the w 

yme areas has reduced the sweetclover acreage by upward of 75 pet 
require time and considerable effort to extend this biological warf: 
sweetclover weevil, and work should be continued toward this e1 

Investigations on the biology and control of wheat-stem sawfly } 
as caused the loss of upward of 20 million bushels of wheat in the northern 
lains area—is progressing on all fronts under the direction of ; 
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the Federal Bureau 
Entomology from its field headquarters at Minot, N. Dak The | 
taff is cooperating with both the Montana and North Dakota experiment st: 
ind is making steady and sound progress toward better control of t 
Following the natural spread of the European corn borer into North Dak 
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and the development of new rust-resistant strains of wheat are particularl, 
worthy of note. The recent scourge presented by the new 15-B race of rust 
emphasizes the fact that we are in a continuing fight between man and nature 


FOREST SERVICE 
Cooperative Rance IMPROVEMENTS 


STATEMENT OF HON. WALT HORAN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


RESTORATION OF BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Senator Russett. We will now hear from Congressman Horan 
He has had unflagging interest in the Forest Service. I assume 
that is what you wish to talk about this morning? 

Representative Horan. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. I always take 
exceptions to my colleagues’ work on the Subcommittee on Agri 
cultural Appropriations on the House side as a matter of form, | 
suppose, because my State, next to Oregon, has the greatest forest 
resources in the Nation, and a lot of them are still in Federal possession 
We have a tremendous responsibility. I know you appreciate that 
we have a big and difficult task in working out an arrangement 
whereby we can actually bring peace between the Forest Servic 
and those capable of carrying on selective logging and cycle opera 
tions in our remoter working circles in the national forests. It is a 
continuing job. It is not an easy one, Mr. Chairman. I am working 
at it myself, and I do appreciate the courtesies of all Members o! 
Congress. | think there is an increasing appreciation of the problems 
involved in the management of a national forest, and the conservation 
of those resources for the good of the people of the Nation. It is not 
as easy as it sounds, because no man in his right mind wants to go 
any farther from his mill to get his timber than he has to. We ar 
today wasting millions and millions of board-feet of timber, because 
it is too far away from a practical operation of a mill. 

All that to one side, I did not come here to discuss that, excepting 
that members of the subcommittee understand my position. They 
know that I am over here. Iam not hiding anything from them, an 
Il am not here to oppose their work. I think that you will find ou 
bill which came over to you to be a pretty sound bill. There ar 
things in it that need to be reviewed, quite a number of them. 

We on the House side perform a useful service in that we do mak 
decisions and if those decisions need modifying, it is up to you to 
review those things that need to be modified. Therefore, 1 feel no 
compunction or any disloyalty to my chairman, whom I respect, as 
vou know, and dearly love, in being here this morning. 


AGRICULTURE DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS BELOW 1941 BASI 


There are two items that I do want to talk to you about. Frankly 
if we had the time I would like to go off the record and discuss thi 
work of our Committee on Agricultural Appropriations. But we do 
not have time. Ido want to point this fact up, though. Perhaps you 
know it; perhaps you realize it. The Department of Agriculture is one 
department of Government actually operating on lesser appropriations 
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today than it was 10 years ago. When you see the increases in some 
of the other departments, a large increase, | think we must think it 
over and pay some tribute to the officials in the Department, the 
budget officers, and also to the men who have been on these subcom- 
mittees through the years in the Congress of the United States. 

Senator Russe.iy. That is an argument I undertook to press last 
year to my colleagues in the Senate, and | propose to submit it again 
this year, that the appropriations of all the other agencies of the 
Government have increased tremendously over the period of the last 
10 years, whereas the Agriculture Department bill, even if the full 
budget estimates were allowed, would be below 1941 and 1942 

Representative Horan. There is no question about it 

Senator Russet. When you consider that we have had a forty- 
odd-percent pay increase applied in the standpoint of man-hours of 
work in this field, they are far below what they were for a large num- 
ber of years. 

Representative Horan. I wish someone would properly evaluate 
that because in the meantime, Mr. Chairman, we have made real 
progress in the agricultural fields in the United States. I attribute 
that to such men as we had here, the witness who just preceded me, 
Dr. Munro, who is a man who has obviously devoted his entire wake- 
ful hours to his work. He is not guided by the 40-hour week or any- 
thing else. He is guided by a purpose in life 

1 think you will find that in our land-grant colleges largely and you 
will find it in people in the field, such as Mr. Munro. You find a 
cooperation between the Federal and State and county people in the 
agricultural field that is not exceeded anywhere else in the philosophy 
of our society. I think that is probably one reason we have mad: 


progress and have be en able Lo hold down our costs ih Tay fields 


\ 


I did not come over here to talk about those things, beeauss you 
men are busy. 

Senator Russeuy. It is always well to recognize concerted service 
when you are working for the public interest. 

Representative Horan. I think that is true. We had a situation 
on the floor that | am not happy about I come from the West, as 
you know. I come from an area that has tremendous resources in 
the rough, forest lands, and we have range lands. I come from the 
area drained by the tremendous Columbia River. We in the Pacifie 
Northwest do not have the depletion of our ranges when we can con 
trol the use of those whe graze them as we have in the Southwest 
| do not represent the Southwest, but I am tremendously interested 
in the problems that confront Senator Hayden, a member of this 
subcommittee, and those who represent the States in the Colorado 
River drainage area In the Colorado drainage area we have a pa 
tional problem, a State of suspended civil war exists between Arizona 
and California today because of the shortage of water. ‘The only way 
that we can serve the people down in Arizona and southern California 
is by paying attention to the restoration of the range lands which 
comprise the watershed of the Colorado River. 


AMOUNT OF REQUESTED RESTORATION 


Therefore. if has been one of m\ hobbies, I cuess, since | have be en 
in Congress, to see what might be done by the Federal Government 


85904—51 —44 
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in range improvement and cooperative range management, and all 
that sort of thing. It is a subject that is becoming increasingly ap- 
parent to Members of Congress. Especially on the floor, when that 
subject comes up they become quite animated. That is what hap- 
pened when we had the Department of Agriculture appropriation bill 
on the floor. We had a provision of our bill which would have saved 
some money. It was obviously subject to a point of order, and the 
point of order was made. Our chairman made a point of order 
against the whole paragraph. I am sure that Mr. Whitten realized 
what he was doing then, but I respected him for fighting for what he 
thought was his right as chairman of the subcommittee. However, 
I know he expects to find this item in the bill, and I hope it is there 
myself when we go to conference on it. That is the item for $700,000 
for cooperative range improvements. 

That is strictly vital to the people of Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Arizona and southern California. I hope that 
is restored, because further progress, and further work in range im- 
provements, cooperative or otherwise, are vital to the West. I think 
this same principle is also vital in other parts of the United States 
where you have too much rain. I think you are going to have to 
maintain your cover crops somehow or other to keep down erosion. 


STate AND Private Forestry CoopeRATION 


COOPERATION IN FOREST FIRE CONTROL 


The second matter is the way the Department formula works in 
the matter of the administration of the Clarke-McNary funds for 
cooperative work in forest-fire protection. We on the House did not 


cut this item very much. We cut $70,000 out of a total appropriation 
of $9,493,500. The particular way that this formula works aroused 
the fear of the people in the State of Washington that we out there 
would be handicapped in the cooperative work we are doing out there. 
We have been cooperating, naturally, because lumbering is the biggest 
industry in the State of Washington. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish you would review that, in the light of the 
protests of the people of the State of Washington, this $70,000 will 
make a real difference. 

I would like to quote this from a letter from our State Forester 
Mr. Orell: 

While this seems relatively insignificant it creates a very serious situation as the 
entire amount will be taken from the fire-control part of this cooperative fund 
because of the workings of the formula and due to past efficiency the largest part 
of the $70,000 will be taken from the three Pacific Coast States. 

I have no complaint about that, Mr. Chairman, but we are increas- 
ing the department functioning on this cooperative forest-fire protec- 
tion work down in your area, and I think it needs to be increased, 
because it has not functioned too well in the Southern States. You 
have growing stands of timber down there that need the protection of 
this. But in trying to spread this formula more equitably around 
the United States, we should not, I think, hurt those in simple justice 
who have been cooperating. 

That is all 1 have to say, sir. 
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Senator Russe.u. | agree with you. When I first started handling 
their bill, as I recall, there was an authorization, I think, of $2.500.000 
for that work all over the United States, and the appropriations were 
not even up to the authorizations. I took advantage of rule 16 in the 
Senate with respect to those operations. That rule provides that 
where a standing committee, the Committee on Appropriations really, 
recommends you can exceed the legislative authorization, before we 
ever even got the authorization run up to where it is now, we were 
appropriating over twice as much as was really authorized by law for 
that work. , 

I have tried to apply it all over the Nation. I must say we have 
made magnificent progress. You would be surprised if you would 
come down and see what has been done in the past 7 or 8 vears on 
this fire-protection work. 

Representative Horan. I can assure you that I would love to, 
because I do not approach forestry from a sectional viewpoint. 
I never have and never will. 

Senator Russet... Neither do I. 

Representative Horan. I believe the legislative authorization is 
$20,000,000, and we appropriated -$9,500,000, out of a budget allow- 
ance of $9,570,000. I want to thank you gentlemen for the privilege 
of appearing here. 

Senator Russe.y. We are always glad to have you, Congressman 
Horan, and we have our interests in this. 

Representative Horan. Thank you. 


STATE AND PrivaTeE Forestry CoopeRATION 
STATEMENT OF PAUL W. SCHOEN, FOREST FARMERS ASSOCIATION 
FOREST-TREE PLANTING, MANAGEMENT, AND PROCESSING 


Senator Russet.t. We will now hear Mr. Paul W. Schoen and his 
group. They are old friends representing the Forest Farmers Asso- 
ciation, who have a continuing, I might say zealous, interest in all that 
pertains to the conservation and use of forest resources 

Mr. Scuoen. | appreciate that statement, for I do feel we are old 
friends in coming before this committee. I feel we can lay our cards 
on the table, so to speak, and talk very frankly about forestry. 

[ am very happy to appear after Congressman Horan, because 
Congressman Horan has always been a loyal supporter of forestry 
and he has been a very good friend of ours when we appeared before 
the House committee. He has a sincere interest in forestry, as 
was evidenced this morning. 


TIMBER SALES RECEIPTS 


I was rather interested in the facts he brought out about the 


ippro- 
priations for forestry. It just happened that before I left my offic 
| received a news release which gave the tota! of the sales from tim! 
on the national forests. For the past year it was $51,103,068. The 


appropriation bill as passed by the House and sent to this com 
ealls for a $61,654,525 appropriation for all Federal forestry wor 
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If you compare those two figures, it means that forestry is costing 
just about $10 million for the Federal work. 

Senator Russe.ty. Of course, that is not exactly accurate, Mr. 
Schoen, because there is a 25-percent deduction that the Treasury 
does not get. The Treasury does not get the $51,000,000 net. 

Mr. Scuoen. That is true. However, it gives the comparison of 
income versus expenditures even though it does not all come to the 
Federal Government. It shows that the national forests are coming 
pretty close to paying their own way. I think there are very few 
departments or divisions of the Federal Government that can show 
as little actual outlay of taxpayers’ money for anything that is any- 
where near as important as forestry. 

1 am not going to take a great deal of time. We did not come up 
this vear to ask for increases in appropriations. We know it is a time 
of economy. We did come to try to leave the impression with you 
that the importance of forestry ts such that we cannot neglect at 
any time. As a matter of fact, it must steadily move ahead. 

| was very interested on the day that | appeared before the House 
committee when I picked up two pictures that appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post. I do not know whether you gentlemen recall them or 
not. The first was a picture of Stalin and his group around what 
appeared to be a large map. They were studying this map, and it 
appeared to be a military map. The other picture was one that had 
appeared about a vear before. This same group of Russian leaders 
were not gathered around a military map, but this other picture 
showed the map was a picture of their planting programs for their 
windbreaks. The second picture was an artist’s drawing taken from 
that original picture. That, to me was very impressive—that Russia, 
whom we consider very seriously in connection with our national 
defense program, is concerned with developing a reforestation pro- 
gram. The fact that their top leaders all gathered to observe this 
map on planting seemed very significant. 

You know, Chairman Russell, how little we have appropriated for 
planting. You have worked for a strong reforestation program 
and we have worked for it. We feel we cannot afford to do less than 
now at a time when advances are being established. 

I am simply mentioning a few of the items that our association is 
interested in seeing maintained at the present level rather than 
going into a detailed presentation. When I say we are not asking 
for an increase in appropriation, I realize it may be necessary to allow 
some increases to maintain the present level. That your committee 
must decide on the basis of need. I do not think we can afford to 
slip back, for forestry is a long time proposition. Once you lose 
ground, it is going to take years to recover the same degree of forest 
management that you had before moving backward. 

We found that out during and after World War I]. When the 
pressure was on for wood, we overcut some of the forest areas. Even 
today those areas have not recovered to the point where they were 
before that overcutting. I believe, with proper conservation and 
proper forest management, that sort of drastic action is not necessary. 
That is why technical forestry assistance must be maintained. 
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FOREST FIRE CONTROL 


Fire is our first problem. The appropriation, as you mentioned, 
Senator, back in 1945, through your efforts, was about $6,000,000 
when the authorization was only for $2% million. At the present 
time that authorization has been raised to a maximum of $20,000,000 
of which I believe around $15,000,000 could have been appropriated 
this vear. 

However, the current appropriation is the same as last year yet 
the fire-protection work is steadily being expanded even though the 
Federal money has not gone ahead in proportion. Much expansion 
is due to increased State funds. I had some figures just recently 
on what the States are doing. Within the last 5 years they have 
added 57 million acres to the protection area. There are now 360 
million acres under protection. 

Senator Russeiyi. That includes the national forests? 

Mr. Scuoen. No, that is on State and private forest lands. The 
national forests have their own protection separate from this. 

The States are protecting 360 million acres under Clarke-McNary 
funds. 

Senator Russeiv. | did not know it was that high. 

Mr. Scuoen. That is a current figure I received the day before 
yesterday. During that 5-vear period, 1945 to 1950, even though the 
amount of money has not doubled, the equipment and the effective- 
ness of the protection has more than doubled. For instance, the tele- 
phones and communication in connection with fires, the radio control 
that they have now, has gone up 156 percent in that 5-year period. 
That has not been accomplished without some cost. You know those 
radio stations and transmitters cost money. The number of tractors 
and fire plows has gone up 92 percent. The various figures through 
other items of fire-fighting equipment have moved along on an aver- 
age of about 100 percent increase, which shows effective use is being 
made of the money you have appropriated in the past as well as of the 
State moneys, which more than match Federal allotments 

1 think you had a demonstration here vesterday on fire that im- 
presses one how fires start. I think that is one of the most effective 
sales talks that could be given for fire protection and better than 
many words. We are always going to have fire as our No. 1 problem, 
that is, wild fires. Until we have the fire situation controlled, a lot 
of other forestry work must fall in line behind the fire protection. We 
certainly urge that at least the present level of cooperation be main- 
tained and we hope to see it advance in the years ahead until every 
acre of forest land is protected. 


FOREST TREE PLANTING 


There are two or three other items that I want to mention briefly 
lhe planting program, already mentioned, is moving along with the 
cooperation of the Federal funds and State cooperation. In your 
own State, Senator, Georgia leads the Nation in production of trees 
and the planting program. Throughout the whole South there has 
been a big step-up in reforestation. When | first went into the South 
about 15 years ago, if anyone mentioned planting of forest trees on an 
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extensive basis, they rather laughed at you. In Texas, we had a 
nursery that produced about 250,000 trees. It was more for demon- 
stration plantings than anything else, because people did not take 
reforestation seriously. This last year the Texas production was 
stepped up to close to 20 million trees. That shows the change of 
attitude over the years toward the planting program. 

There are millions of acres throughout the Nation that we need to 
put back into trees in order that those acres are going to be productive. 
With the threat of war that is present and may be present: for many 
vears, it is going to be necessary to figure how to have every acre of 
and producing trees that is suitable for tree growth. I have been 
told by military authorities that if we cut off our timber supply, it 
would end war pretty quickly. Somebody recently estimated that 
within 6 months any war would have to end if there was no lumber 
available because there are so many vital uses for it in connection with 
our military action. 

Our reforestation is very important. I am sure that the States 
are going ahead with their part, and we hope that the Federal Gov- 
ernment will maintain the encouragement that they give. The 
amount that has been appropriated has not been much more than 
encouragement for the over-all planting program. 


FARM FORESTRY 


The next item that I want to mention is farm forestry. That is 
one project that has been very close to our organization in our work 
and in our thoughts, because there are in the United States 435 million 


small and medium size timber-land owners of the tvpe we represent 
through the Forest Farmers Association. I have seen, in the last 
few years, a large increase in the actual interest of these owners in 
doing a better job of forestry. A lot of this has been the result o! 
two or three factors. Of course, the farm forestry program on the 
cooperative basis—-what was the old Norris-Doxie Act, but is now 
under the new Farm Forestry Act has helped greatly. Also, there 
have been an increasing number of technical foresters, including a 
large number of those men who have served on the Government farm 
forestry program, who are now going into consulting forestry on their 
own. Many of their clients are people that have been helped under 
this cooperative program. While the program is really doing a fine 
work, it has a long way to go. We have a million and a half of small 
timber owners in the southern region. The comparatively few farm 
foresters and the few consulting foresters that are in the field now 
cannot begin to service them all. 

This program of service is one that is of vast importance because 
it is from the small owners that we are going to continue in the years 
ahead to draw the timber that we need. The big companies, even the 
companies who own large areas, do not count on the production 
coming entirely from their own lands. Some of the pulp people have 
stated to me that they expect about 50 percent of their production 
to come from their own lands and the other 50 percent always will be 
drawn from these small private owners. That is a healthy state 
It is healthy for the company and it is healthy for the private owner, 
in that he will always have a market for his forest crop. We hope this 
program of help will advance and reach more and more of these smal! 
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owners who are learning to do a good job of forestry. I always have 
maintained that there are two factors by which we can progress in 
forestry. One is to get a man to plant trees. When he plants an acre 
or a few acres of trees, he is not going to burn those up. That is going 
to help solve part of our fire problem as well as doing needed reforesta- 
tion. 

Second, if the owner learns to cut properly, he is going to have an 
income from his forest crop and when he can hear the silver dollars 
jingling in his pocket he knows he is making a profit on his timber, 
and he will not burn it up. 

So this phase of management has an equal importance along with 
fire protection. It is supplementary solution to our fires. Get the 
man planting and making some money from the tree crop and you 
have gone a long way toward fire protection at the same time. 


FOREST RESEARCH AND SURVEYS 

The final item I want to mention before closing my testimony is 
the research work including the forest survey. I think you had one 
presentation on this subject this morning. Our group has always, as 
you know, Senator, been vitally interested in the experimental forests. 
As a matter of fact, it was the work of the association that initiated 
the expanded program in this field. 

Senator Russety. You had a very ambitious program for experi- 
mental forests in practically every area where there were any forests. 
You made one or two tries for it, but you have been stymied here for 
the last year or so. 

Mr. Scuoen. We have not pushed for any expansion in the South 
for several years although we have asked for present centers to be 
strengthened. ‘The original work was started in the southern region 
and for the last few years the expansion which has been made, has 
been outside of the South. We feel rather proud that what we were 
able to do led the way for the wider development. 

This year we do feel that there are one or two places in the South 
that we would like to bring to your attention, in expanding the 
research work. ‘The one has been taken care of to a degree by the 
House in their report on page 11, where they recommend that the 
expansion program include a research station in the sand land areas of 
the southeastern United States now producing hardwoods, principally 
scrub oak, which has a promise of providing a source of tannic acid. 
We certainly endorse that proposal. In Georgia, Florida, and scattered 
through that entire area there is scrub oak that can be either developed, 
through utilization research, or it may be necessary to convert it to 
some other species where that land will produce a more usable forest 
product than scrub oak. 

Senator Russe.u. I have never been able to understand how vou 
can go through a considerable area of land and cut it clean with pine 
and the pine trees would not come back, but the little old scrub oaks 
would. 

Mr. Scuoen. That is part of ecology. I think Professor Korstain 
would be able to explain that better than I could. So I will not 
attempt to give vou a full answer but merely state that in forestry 
there is a natural succession of trees that accounts for some of the 
conversion from pine to oak. Also, part of it is accounted for by our 
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carelessness with fire and the fact that we did clear cut and left the 
door open for those inferior species. It is a real problem. 


FLORIDA FOREST AND RANGE RESEARCH 


The other research problem that we would like to see this committee 
include along in vour recommendations is the south Florida forest and 
range area. I do not know, Senator, whether you have ever visited 
down there or not? 

Senator Russeiy. Oh, ves. 

Mr. Scuorn. They have down there a slash pine, similar to the 
slash pine in Georgia, in name, but if you have observed that slash 
pine, it is an entirely different species. It is almost startling to see 
that slash pine, because you will see a seedling that looks like a long 
leaf, with the long bud and long needles similar to a long leaf, but the 
bud, instead of being the silvery bud of the long leaf, will be reddish 
like the slash pine, and later the growth takes on the characteristics 
of the slash pine. 

These two gentlemen I have with me will speak briefly on that 
south Florida area, so | do not want to go into detail. I do know 
that there is about 5,000,000 acres of forest land plus the range land in 
south Florida that we know very little about. The Forest Service 
likewise knows very little about this area as they have not done any 
research work down there. It is a fertile field, and productive field 
for timber. We have not realized how much comes out of that area 
I believe that Mr. MeCullough, who appeared before the House 
committee with us, mentioned it was about 1 percent of the national 
production which comes from that south Florida area. That does 
not sound like a whole lot when you say 1 percent but 1 percent of 
the national production is quite a bit when you put it in terms of 
board feet. 

The fact that we know little about the reforestation, the growth 
the planting, and other factors in that area merits consideration o! 
having an experiment research center located there. I do not hesitat: 
to ask your consideration of that. We have not asked for expansion 
for the southern research work in the last few vears, but if these two 
work centers can be authorized by your committee, it would be 
worth-while progress in forestry for the southern region and for thi 
Nation’s future timber supply. 

| now would like to present, if | may, Mr. Paul Wright, who is 
industrial forester for the Atlantic Coast Line. While he is with one 
company, that company is very much interested in the genera! 
forestry development of that south Florida area and is typical of a 
number of other companies. 

| would like Mr. Wright first to say a few words about the over-all 
program in which they are interested and then Mr. Jack Spratt, who 
is the project manager for their lands, will give you a few more details 
of his findings of the need for research in that area. 

| said | was going to be briefer than | have been, as | know you ar 
pushed for time. However you know how hard it is when I start 
talking forestry to reach a stopping point for it is a most importan' 
part of our national economy. 

Senator Russeiy. | can understand that. 

Mr. Scuoen. | certainly appreciate being here. 

Senator Russeiit. Will you come around, Mr. Wright? 
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STATEMENT OF PAUL WRIGHT, INDUSTRIAL FORESTER, ATLANTIC 
COAST LINE RAILROAD CO., WILMINGTON, N. C. 


SOUTH FLORIDA FOREST RESEARCH STATION 


Mr. Wriegur. Mr. Chairman, my name is Paul Wright. I am 
industrial forester with the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co., with 
headquarters in Wilmington, N. C. 

My interest in coming here today is in connection with the south 
Florida research station, but I would like to preface my remarks by 
saving that the Coast Line, which serves the six Southern States, 
Virginia, the two Carolinas, Georgia, Florida, and Alabama, is very 
much interested in the forest resources of its entire service area. We 
are doing more and more work on forestry because there has been a 
recognition by the management of the Coast Line of the importance 
of forest resources to our corporate structure. We are in the trans- 
portation business, and if we do not have material to transport, we 
would soon go out of business. South Florida is the one area that the 
Coast Line serves which is far behind the rest of the Southeast in 
forest development It is an area of some 5,000,000 acres, and it has 
received little or no attention until very recently, approximately 
within the past 5 vears. 

Senator Russe... Just where does that area center, Mr. Wright? 

Mr. Wricur. It centers from Sarasota on the west coast to Vero 
Beach on the east coast, and south. Roughly it is the lower third of 
Florida. We have, in that area, different types than are found in any 
other place in the Southeast. We have a different specie of slash pine 
tree. We have many differing problems in typography, climate, 
general use, and development. The area is a semitropical area. It is 
entirely different from the rest of the Southeast 

We, therefore, feel the need for development in that area. There 
has been some development started, and it is on its way, but it needs 
technical know-how to push on at a rate to match that which the com- 
panies that own land down there are capable of going ahead 


FOREST MANAGEMENT AND PROCESSING 


There is one particular problem in the area with which the land- 
owners have been confronted. It is the regeneration of their planted 
stands. They are getting natural reproduction but they have faced 
an almost hopeless task in planting and getting the pines to grow. 
There is a very urgent need on that particular problem, as well as on 
other phases of forest management, such as prescribed burning, and 
grazing problems to determine the best methods of rotational grazing. 

There are several landowners in the area who are taking an interest 
in these problems. The Atlantic Land & Improvement Co. is not only 
taking an interest but is doing a big job on their Holdings. The 
Collier Corp., which owns approximately a million acres of land, is 
getting started with a forestry and land development program. The 
Lee Cypress Co. is becoming tnterested, and it appears as though they 
will start with some sort of a program at an early date. And there are 
other smaller landowners as well that fall in a similar category with 
these companies 
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STATE COOPERATION 


Senator Russe.ty. What is the State forestry department of Florida 
doing in that field? 

Mr. Wricut. The State has not been able to do anything with 
respect to research other than the fact that they have stationed at 
Lakeland, Fla., a tropical forester who is working with exotic species 
on their introduction and the study of their growth following introduc- 
tion. The State is doing considerable with regard to fire protection 
and the general forestry program in that area. They have set up 
fire protection in two or three counties, and with one or two large 
landowners. The people down there are demanding more fire pro- 
tection than the State has been able to furnish thus far. 

This concludes what I have to say. 

Senator Russeiyi. We are glad to hear from you, Mr. Wright. 

Mr. Wricur. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Russe.i. Mr. Spratt, do you care to make a statement? 


STATEMENT OF J. R. SPRATT, PROJECTS MANAGER, ATLANTIC 
LAND & IMPROVEMENT CO., LaBELLE, FLA. 


SOUTH FLORIDA RESEARCH, FOREST AND RANGE IMPROVEMENTS 


Mr. Sprarr. Thank vou, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. name is J. R. Spratt. J am with the Atlantic Land & Improve- 
ment Co., with headquarters at LaBelle, Fla. That is about the cen- 
ter of south Florida. It is close to Vero Beach in the south. My 
company owns about 200,000 acres of land in that area. 


Senator Russevy. Is that a subsidiary of the railroad? 

Mr. Sprarr. It is a subsidiary of the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad. 
We were probably the first large landowner, if not the first, to under- 
take intensive conservation work in the south Florida area, particu- 
larly relating to forestry. 

Some 3 vears ago we put in fire protection on most of our forest land 
in cooperation with the State of Florida. We undertook quite an 
ambitious planting program. The planting program has not been too 
successful. Conventional methods of handling trees in south Florida, 
Mr. Chairman, are different than any place I have ever encountered 
in the South. I have been in forestry work in the South for 16 vears, 
and we find that the methods and practices we employ in North 
Carolina and Georgia and South Carolina and even north Florida do 
not work in south Florida. 

In considering that area, we must first recognize that it is different 
It is subtropical. The average temperature is around 74°. We get a 
very definite wet and dry season. We get 64 percent of our rainfall in 
June, July, August, or September, or about that period. We get the 
other 36 percent in the remaining 8 months. That factor alone makes 
the area different. 

We attempted to do most of our planting in the winter, which is the 
usual time for planting trees in North and South Carolina and Georgia 
That is usually our dry season and we have not been too successful 
We think that is one factor that had something to do with the lack of 


success. 
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Another reason is that we are dealing with a different tree down 
there. I have a picture here, two young seedlings of the same age. 
One is the slash pine seedling you grow in Georgia and north Florida, 
and the other is the one that grows in south Florida. You easily can 
observe the differences. ; 

As this tree grows, it takes more the appearance of the slash, but it 
has different characteristics even after it matures. It does not bloom 
at the same time. It has other different characteristics. It may be 
that it is a slash pine that has adapted itself to south Florida, but at 
any rate it is different. 

We have about 5,000,000 acres of land with that type tree growth. 
I sav ‘“‘we’’; I mean the people of south Florida. Much of the land 
is cut over. That is some of the land on which we have attempted 
to plant trees. When the lumbermen came in there, as they did in 
many new areas, their program was one of exploitation rather than 
conservation and development. We found that areas had been clear- 
cut and left in that form. We have the problem of regenerating those 
areas as a real problem. 

Senator Russet. Do you still use the old hand tools? 


FOREST FIRE CONTROL 


Mr. Spratrr. We use a planting machine also, Mr. Chairman. We 
use hand crews where the area is so rough that planting machines will 
net work. We find that the two work together. We have different 
ground down there. We have extremely dense and heavy palmetto, 
as you have seen on some of your trips to Florida. Therefore, we 
have a different fire problem than in north Florida. I looked at 
palmettos when I came up on this trip and up in Georgia and north 
Florida the palmettos are scattered, and not so dense as in south 
Florida. We have thousands of acres of palmettos that grow as 
high as a man’s head. ‘That brings on a critical fire problem. We 
know we must have some form of control burning in order to protect 
the timber from fire properly. We have all the lands grazing. Weare 
continuously fighting that problem of how we are going to use the 
lands for grazing and for timber. The local cattlemen are getting 
interested in trees, vet they do not know how far they can combine 
the trees and the cattle. This means we need research. I am a 
technical forester by profession and academic backgreund, but the 
problems are different from anything I have encountered. We have 
had some of the best authorities in the Forest Service who have briefly 
studied the problem. They do not know the answer without initiating 
research. We have got to find the answer and it is going to take 
technical research to find it. 

Senator Russety. You think the palmetto brush is much thicker 
down there; do you? 

Mr. Spratt. It is much thicker than any country I am familiar with. 

Senator Russevu. | will tell vou, if you are ever winging turkeys in 
Camden County, Ga., you will immediately find the thickest palmetto 
you ever saw in your life. 

Mr. Spratt. I will immediately admit that there are probably other 
areas but I doubt if they are quite as extensive. There is a picture of 
an area of our land, Mr. Chairman, only about 20 miles from the 
cut-over area you saw in the other picture, It is the same soil type 
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but that happens to be timberland that the ax did not get to before 
we placed it under forest management. This picture shows that our 
land is productive. It shows the type of timber it would grow. 


TURPENTINE RESEARCH 


Senator Russeiy. Can they work these trees for turpentine? 

Mr. Sprarr. South Florida has never been turpentined. 

Senator Russeuy. I noticed there were no cups but I wondered 
if it would be productive? 

Mr. Sprarr. We are running some limited research on that subject. 
We do not know the answer as yet. The wood from this south Florida 
slash was studied by Duke University, and they came out with certain 
interesting facts. It is a stronger wood and it has certain other ad- 
vantages over the slash pine further up-State. 

You have heard something about improved pasture in south Florida. 
My company is planting grass at the rate of 1,000 acres per year on 
our land. When we speak of improved pasture in south Florida or 
any place in Florida, we measure that in terms of thousands of acres. 
When we speak of timber land we measure that in terms of million 
acres. Regardless of the improved pasture that has been put in there, 
the cattle industry in south Florida is going to be supported largely 
by native range. 

RANGE IMPROVEMENTS 


The improved acreage we are planting will serve to supplement the 
millions of acres of native range on which most of the beef cattle in 
Florida is going to be produced. We do not know how to get the 
most value out of the native range. I know one man who owns 
60,000 acres of timber land. He had a good growth of young pine 
coming up. While he is a cattleman, he knows the value of pine. He 
wants to keep the pine, and he wants to use the land for grazing. He 
does not know which way to turn. He does not know how far he can 
take the cattle at the expense of his trees, and vice versa. We need 
research on that. There are many other problems there. We need 
to know more about range rotation. There has been a lot of work 
done in this field on improved pasture in Florida, but little has been 
done on the native range. However, the native range has been 
raising the cattle. 

Senator Russexu. It is a terribly expensive thing in that part of 
the world. 

Mr. Sprarr. Yes, sir; so much so that we measure hundreds of 
acres and we measure these other acres in millions. I believe that is 
all 

Senator Russe.u. I am glad to have heard you gentlemen. 

Mr. Scuorn. I would like to add briefly to my testimony in clos- 
ing. There is a telegram sent to Senators Smathers and Holland 
from the commissioners in Hendry County to show that some of the 
local people are interested, and | think it might be well if it meets 
with your approval to enter it in the record. 

Senator Russe.iy. The telegram will be printed in the record. 
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(The telegram referred to is as follows:) 
LABELLE, Fia., March 6, 19651. 


Hon. Spessarp L. Horranp,! 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C-.: 

It is our information that establishment forest and range research center for 
south Florida area being considered by Department of Agriculture with hearing 
scheduled before agriculture subcommittee today 3 p. m. It is further under- 
stood that several million acres of forest and native range !ands would be bene- 
fited by the work of such station and would do much to assist the thousands of 
land owners in south Florida in the proper utilization of their land in the pro- 
duction of cattle and timber. We, the entire board of county commissioners of 
Hendry County, urge you to attend this hearing if possible and otherwise support 
this project. 

CHARLES E. MINER, 

J. O. Davipson, 

R. B. WALDRON, 

x a. CRAW FORD, 

BROWARD PARSONS, 
Board of County Commissioners, Hendry County, Fla. 


STATE AND PRIVATE FORESTRY COOPERATION 


Mr. Scuoen. There is one other point I would like to add, if I may. 
The House committee emphasized the idea of cooperation. That is 
why I asked these gentlemen to come here with me. You raised the 
point about the State cooperation. They do not always have the 
amount of money necessary to go ahead with a broad research pro- 
gram, but they do cooperate with these groups and with the private 
owners. However, Florida this vear appropriated $20,000 for research. 

The private owners are realizing the value of the help they can get 
just as these gentlemen have indicated. The cooperation is forth- 
coming from such private interests in amounts that equal and are 
often far surpassing what is put in by the Federal Government. 
What they need is the technical help and the background that can 
be drawn on from the experience of the other research work that has 
been done. While south Florida is a different problem, there are 
certain basic findings that can be used. The private companies do 
not have that knowledge available in the way the Federal research 
program can draw from their past experiences. 

With Federal leadership, I am sure that there will be adequate 
matching cooperation. The station in south Florida should be a 
combination of forest and range research because the two down there 
do go hand in hand 

We certainly appreciate being heard, Senator, and we do hope that 
what we have said will help a little bit toward maintaining an ade- 
quate program of forestry at this time. 

Senator Russe.ty. We will give all of this consideration when we 
come to mark up the bill. We are glad to have had you gentlemen 

The committee will now stand in recess until 2 o’clock this after- 
noon. 


AFTER RECESS 


Senator Russe... The committee will be in order. 


Also sent to Hon. George Smathers, U. 8. Senate; and Hon. Dwight L. Rogers, H 
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SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 
Lanp UTrinizATIONn AND RETIREMENT OF SUBMARGINAL LAND 
REPAIRS AND IMPROVEMENTS 


STATEMENT OF HON. WALTER E. ROGERS, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF TEXAS 


MC CLELLAN LAKE DAM, TEX. 


Representative Rogers. Mr. Chairman, to lead off, we are inter- 
ested primarily in what is known as the McClellan Lake Dam in Gray 
County, Tex. It is a soil-conservation project. 

Senator Russe.y. What river is that? 

Representative RoGers. It is the McClellan Creek. 

Senator Russe.v. Is that the name of the watershed? 

Representative RoGers. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russeiit. What stream does it empty into? 

Representative Rogers. The North Fork of the Red River. It is 
in the Panhandle of Texas. It empties into the North Fork of the 
Red River, and then into the Red. 

Senator Russe._u. That project has not been authorized? 

Representative Rocers. It has been authorized and the dam was 
built. It was built during the time that Marvin Jones was in the 
House back in 1938, and completed in 1940. 

Senator Russert. Who built that dam? 

Representative Rocers. The Resettlement Administration. 

Senator Russeiu. I knew the Soil Conservation Service did not 
handle it, because they did not handle dams that far back. 


RECENT FLOOD DAMAGE 


Representative Rogers. That is right, sir. These recent floods 
have so damaged the structure that it looks like it is going out most 
any time, and there are a number of families down below it, and it 
creates a danger from that standpoint. Of course, if it goes out, it is 
going to ruin a project there in the Panhandle that we sorely need, and 
have used extensively. 

Mr. Wedgeworth is with the Board of City Development and the 
Chamber of Commerce of Pampa, Tex., which is the county seat of 
Gray County, Tex. 1 will let him give you the general statement as to 
the situation as it exists there, with your permission. 

Senator Russe.ti. We will be glad to hear him. Do you mind my 
asking a question or two before vou start? 

Representative Rocrers. No, sir. 

Senator Russett. Was this project ever specifically authorized by 
law under the Flood Control Act of 1936? 


STATEMENT OF E. 0. WEDGEWORTH, SECRETARY-MANAGER, 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, PAMPA, TEX. 


McCuievtuan Lake Dam, Tex. 


Mr. WepGeworrn. Mr. Norton here possibly can answer that ques- 
tion. 
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Mr. E. A. Norton (Soil Conservation Service). It was not. 

Senator Russexv. It originated under the general authority con- 
tained in the Rural Rehabilitation legislation? 

Mr. Norton. That is right. 

Senator Russexii. Thank you. 


DAMAGE TO SPILLWAY 


Mr. WepGeworrn. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I might say in 
the beginning here that I am representing people from 11 counties of 
the Texas Panhandle who use McClellan Lake a lot and are affected 
directly or indirectly by this dam. It so happens that in the past few 
months the Panhandle of Texas has been blessed with more than our 
share of rainfall. In fact, just a few weeks ago, we received about 10 
inches of rainfall in about 12 or 15 hours, and it put this lake on such a 
rampage that it destroyed one-third of the spillway of the dam. In so 
doing, it has endangered all of the territory below the McClellan Dam 
to such an extent that the people are quite concerned. In fact, they 
are frantic. There was a meeting held in Pampa last week, which was 
attended by more than 100 of these people, and they asked that we 
send representation to Washington to discuss with the proper authori- 
ties to see if it would be possible to repair or rebuild the spillway and 
in so doing safeguard the some 20 families, farmers and ranchers’ 
property below the dam. 

We feel that if the project was a good one in the beginning, which 
we think it was, and served a good purpose there, that the Govern- 
ment should come in and repair. it, because it is dangerous to the 
people living below the dam. 

Senator Russe... What is the status of the project? 

Mr. WepGeworrn. It is now under the supervision of the Soil 
Conservation Service 

Senator Russe.u. Is this a land-utilization project? 

Mr. WepGewortu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russetyt. How many acres does the Government have in 
that area? 

Mr. Wepcewortn. The Government has 1,450 acres. 

Senator Russetit. What are the dimensions of the dam? 

Mr. WepGeworrn. The dam proper I could not say. Mr. Norton, 
would you recall? 

Mr. Norron. It is essentially 30 feet high, an earth dam with a 
concrete spillway. 

AMOUNT REQUESTED 


Senator Russe ty. What is your estimate as to what it would cost 
to repair the spillway? 

Mr. Norton. About $450,000. 

Senator Russeii. The dam did not cost that much to start with, 
did it? 

Mr. Norton. Not quite that much, sir. A little less than $400,000. 

Senator Russe... That is a pretty expensive spillway for a dam 
of that size. 

Mr. WepGewortu. I have here some pictures that we took of this 
spillway, that might give you a better picture of the situation. In 
fact, we went to the trouble of making a movie. However, we did 
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not come prepared to show you the film because we did not figure you 
would have that much time. However, we would be glad to make it 
available to vou any time you feel vou might want to see it. 

Senator Russeiu. | do not see how it would cost $450,000 to repair 
that dam. Are those the official estimates of the Department? 

Mr. Norton. Yes, Senator. If I might explain just a moment 
what the reason for the seemingly high cost is. The spillway was 
built in the first place to handle what might be determined as a 25-year 
intense rain, and unfortunately we have had two rains of greater 
intensity during the period of time since the dam was completed. 
That is the reason why the damage has been so great. This estimate 
of $450,000 would provide sufficient strength to take care of any 
known rainfall in that area. The dam was repaired once in 1945, but 
that repair work has not been good enough to keep damage from 
continually occurring during high water. 

Senator Russe... Your new project on the spillway, I suppose, 
contemplates over-all. You do not propose to repair the damage at 
the bottom. You are going to build a larger spillway? 

Mr. Norton. That is right, Senator. It is a complete reconstruc- 
tion of the spillway. That is where the majority of the money will 
be spent. 

Senator Russeiit. Do you have any estimate of what it would take 
to repair the existing damage? 

Mr. Norton. No; we have not, sir. It is too small to take care 
of the capacity of water that passes through the spillway. 

Senator Russe.y. It might be another 50 years before you have 
that kind of rain again. That is an extraordinary rain, 10 inches 
in 12 hours. 

Mr. Norron. You are right, sir. It might not happen in another 
hundred years. However, the damage is now so great that we do 
not feel it could be repaired and be a safe structure to protect the 
property and the lives of people that live downstream. 


RECREATION FACILITIES 


Senator Russexv. Is this property used primarily for recreational 
purposes at the present time. 

Mr. Norron. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russevi. Is it used extensively? Do any considerable 
number of people come there? 

Mr. Norron. Yes. Our records indicate that there has been an 
income to the Government somewhat in excess of $3,000 or $4,000 
a year paid by concessionaires. The total revenue derived by thy 
concessionaires is in the neighborhood of $30.000 a vear. 

Senator Russe... I suppose that is renting boats and fishing poles 
and swimming and various other things? 

Mr. Norron. Yes. 

Senator Ture. Do you allow any cottages to be constructed on the 
lake shore? 

Mr. Norton. There is a reservation of land for that purpose. 

Senator Toye. Are there many cottages located there? 

Mr. Norron. I could not answer that question. 

Representative RoGers. Senator, if you will permit me to interject 
this at that point, there are some adjacent landowners that have 
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allowed cottages to be built and there are quite a few cottages built 
in and around this dam especially below it. 

Mr. WepGeworts. On the Government land proper there are no 
private cabins. However, they do have some cabins there that are 
for rent. But on the Government property itself there are no private 
cabins. People would like to have cabins there, but it has not been 
possible to build them up to this point. 

I would like to say another word in connection with the recreation 
idea. We have a number of oil companies and industrial concerns 
in the Texas Panhandle within a radius of 50 to 75 miles of McClellan 
Dam who use the facilities of this lake extensively each year. They 
all have their annual picnics and annual parties there. Also church 
groups, schools, and organizations of that nature use it all the time 
There has been an estimated 2,000,000 people use the facilities of the 
lake since it was built about 10 years ago. I could talk about this 
thing all afternoon, but we might get further if vou ask questions. 

Senator Russe.v. | am, of course, always interested in the mainte- 
nance of the Government’s property, and I have been sorely disap- 
pointed in the last several vears in our failure to properly protect the 
land utilization projects. They are the property of the Federal 
Government. They have whittled down vear to vear in their use, 
and it is difficult to explain to many people why the appropriation is 
necessary. We have, however, a very unusual situation in Congress 
this year. Congress has been talking about economy ever since I have 
been here, but this vear they are doing something about it. It is 
just like pulling teeth to get $5 out of the Congress now, whereas 
you used to get three or four hundred thousand dollars without any 
difficulty. You do not have the budget estimate to support this item, 
is that right? 

Mr. WepGeworrn. Mr. Norton can answer that question. 


ORIGINAL BUDGET ESTIMATE DELETED 


Senator Russeii. Do you know whether the Department has asked 
for a budget estimate on it? 

Mr. Norron. We asked one of the Department, but it was reduced 
inder the President’s instructions not to include an increase for a 
wholly new item 

Senator Russeiy. You do not suppose we could make any group 
rw civie body or subdivision of that area a present of this dam, do you, 
ind get them to repair it? 

Mr. Wepcewortn. | am afraid it would be hard to give away in 
is present condition 

Senator Russeiu. | can see that 

Mr. Wepceworrnu. | think the main reason we are here asking 
this project is because of the people below the dam. They are 
fraid it is going out. If it does, it is going to destroy about 20 
families’ farms and ranches and a lot of orchard and fine pasture lands. 


MCLELLAN LAKE AREA 


Senator Tuyr. How many acres of land are under water? 
\ir. Wepcewortn. About 375 acres is actually under water. 


85904—51———45 
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Senator Ture. In other words, the area that the water is im- 
pounded in is about 375 acres. 

Mr. Wepcewortu. That is approximately it. 

Senator Russe... And 1,400 in the total project? 

Mr. WepGewortn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Taye. How deep is the deepest part of this lake? 

Mr. Wepceworrs. This would be approximate. I would sa, 
around 35 to 40 feet in the deepest places. 

Senator Taye. You have quite a head of water there. 

Mr. WepGewortn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Taye. When was this cloudburst that you had reference 
to? What date was that? 

Mr. WepGewortn. The exact date of that I do not recall. 

Representative Rogers. About May 14, 1951. 

Senator Tuyr. The Budget Bureau has hardly had an opportunity 
to really give consideration and to make a recommendation, have they? 

Senator Russe.tu. The trouble about it is that the Budget Bureau 
Senator, to protect itself, got the President to issue an order to the 
departments that makes it impossible for the Department to even get 
there with an estimate and discuss it with them. They tell them, 
“You can ask for any transfers in your appropriation you want to, 
but under this rule you cannot ask for any item of appropriation that is 
over and above your own appropriation.” 

Senator Taye. Of course, this was an act of God and therefore i 
was an emergency. 

Mr. Wepcewortn. That is the way we feel about it. 

Senator Russe.u. Itis. Of course, it may be a question in the mind 
of some Members of Congress whether it is worth while to spend 
$450,000 to repair this dam. 

Senator Toye. The only question that occurs to me is that the dam 
is there, and the water is impounded, and either you draw off that 
water in orderly manner in order not to endanger those below the dam 
or otherwise you must repair the dam, one or the other. 

Mr. WepGeworru. That is right. 

Senator Toye. As the dam now sets, it is a danger and menace to 
the lives of all those who live below the construction of the dam 
Either you repair it or proceed to let the water out of that basin to 
eliminate the danger. One or the other is what you are confronted 
with. 

Mr. Wepcewortu. That is right. It does look like it would be a 
shame to let the water out of a project that is used as much as it is 
by the people in that area. If you have never been in the panhandl 
you can not fully appreciate the value of this lake, because we do 
not have many of them in the Texas Panhandle. Buffalo Lake and 
McClellan Lake are about the only ones in that area that the people 
have an opportunity to use from a recreational standpoint. 


LAND UTILIZATION PROJECTS 


Senator Russe.y. I have the utmost sympathy with your difficu 
ties, but I would be less than frank if I did not tell you that, in m) 
judgment, it is going to be exceedingly difficult to get an appropriation 
of this size for a project of this type. We can hardly get enough 
money to provide personnel to look after collecting the grazing fees 
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and looking after the timber on the land utilization projects. I have 
frequently said it is a national disgrace the way we let them down. 
But Congress would not appropriate to keep them up. 

Mr. WepGeworrs. You asked the question a moment ago as to 
whether or not any subdivision would be willing to take the lake over. 
[ think it would be hard to give away in the shape it is in now. 

Senator Russe.u. I doubt if you could have given it away before 
unless they knew that this catastrophe was going to occur. While it 
was in good shape, you may have been able to give it away. I 
know some of the difficulty of disposing of some of these land utiliza- 
tion projects. You can hardly get anybody to take them. In my 
own State, they have tried their best to give a project to the State. 
The State would not take it. They finally got the University of 
Georgia to take about ten or fifteen thousand acres of the experi- 
mental project. It turned out the Federal Government was lucky 
that that they did not take it all, as they sold a lot of timber there. 

But back in the early 1940’s they were begging them every day to 
take those lands. 

CONSIDERATION BY COMMITTEE 


Gentlemen, we will give this the best consideration we can, but 
$450,000 above the budget to repair a dam of this nature is going to 
be very difficult to get. No one has any greater interest than Con- 
gressman Rogers there, but he has just come over from the House, 
and he knows they just had a vote over there that indicated a little 
more stronger than ever the determination not to have any increased 
appropriations for any purpose but to reduce the appropriation. 

Mr. Wepcewortu. If we did not feel that it was of such a nature 
in the form of an emergency, we would not be here. 

Senator Russeuu. I have great sympathy with you in your proj- 
ect. 1 am frank to tell you I am entirely too soft on things like 
this. If I was the only one to be consulted on this, I would say re- 
pair the dam and see if we can get some association to take it over. 

Mr. WepGewortu. If it could be repaired, I think that angle could 
be worked out later. 

Senator Tye. It would not take this sum of money to put it back 
n the condition that it was. It would take no such sum of money 
as $450,000 to put it back in the condition that it was prior to the 
flood or cloudburst. It would never take $450,000 to buck that dirt 

there and repair the spillway, and the abutments that vou would 
need to hold the dirt next to the spillway. It would not take any 
$450,000 to do that. 

Mr. WepGewortn. Of course, in 1945 and 1946, we knew and 
realized, and so did Soil Conservation, that the spillway was weak 

nd needed complete redoing. They did the best they could with 
the money they had. I believe that is correct, is it not, Mr. Norton? 
Mr. Norton. We spent some $40,000 in 1945 attempting to repair 
and it went out again in 1947. 

Senator Russgeiy. | have had a very similar problem in my own 
“tate. The State conservation corps made a cut down in the na- 
tional forest in Georgia, and the spillway went out on one of them 
bout 4 or 5 years ago, and I think they got around $25,000 to patch 

up, and they said that was not going to last long. I have not 
heard from them lately. But if they had 12 inches of rain in 10 hours, 

would go out quickly. 
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Representative Rogers. We certainly appreciate your considera- 
tion of it, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russexuv. I shall call it to the attention of the committee 
when we come to mark up the bill, and we will take a vote on it. 


REPAIR OF WOLF CREEK DAM, TEX, 


Representative Rogers. Thank you, sir. I would like now to 
present to the committee the matter of repair or rebuilding a dam on 
Wolf Creek in Ochiltree County. This dam washed out in 1947 and 
has never been repaired. I have discussed the matter at length with 
the Soil Conservation Service and have been advised that the dam 
could not be successfully repaired but that it must be reconstructed 
The original estimate for this work was $750,000, and I am advised 
that this has increased by about 20 percent. This dam provided a 
lake in that section of the panhandle that served a wide area in 
Texas, Oklahoma, and Kansas. We are in bad need of these projects 
in the panhandle as there are very few such lakes in that entire 
locality. We realize that the cost is high, but we feel that it will be 
well worth it to the Government and especially to those people in 
that section. I believe Mr. Norton will verify my figures that the 
reconstruction cost would be about $750,000. 

Mr. Norron. Plus 20 percent. That is the 1947 estimate. 

Representative Rogers. In other words, the estimate now would 
be $900,000. And you do not think there would be any chance of 
repairing that dam? 

Mr. Norvron. None at all. 

Representative RoGers. Those are two projects we think are 
important in the panhandle and we would appreciate your consid- 
eration. 

WHEAT DISEASES 

I have a prepared statement here that | would like to give the com- 
mittee with your consent, concerning the research funds asked for the 
problem we are confronted with in the wheat situation. That is th: 
brown mite. Iam sure you gentlemen have gone into that thoroughly 

Senator Russe.tt. The Department presented that thoroughly, an 
we will appreciate your statement in the record. 

Representative Rogers. | appreciate that. 

Senator Russet. Thank: you, gentlemen. We will consider it 
I can assure you I sympathize with your difficulties. 

Representative Rogers. Thank you. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT BY Hon. WALTER Rocers, A REPRESENTATIVE FROM THE EIGHTEENTH 
District or TEXAS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, as a Member of Congres 
represent the Eighteenth Congressional! District of Texas, commonly known as 
great Panhandle Plains country. Wheatis grown in the entire district and is 
leading agricultural product in that section. The wheat farmers are becom 
inereasingly alarmed at the damage being caused each vear bv the infestatio 
the green bug, brown wheat mites, and mosaic rot. There are of course ot! 
plant diseases, but it is those three that are causing the greatest alarm at | 
We were greatly surprised and exercised upon discovering that the Burea 
of Entomology did not have sufficient funds to assign a proper number of e1 
plovees to the research problem necessary to combat these diseases It is for t! 
reason that I respectfully submit to this honorable committee the following inf 
mation relative to the problem and in support of a request for proper approp! 


time 
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tions to help solve one of the most dangerous problems that could confron 
country: 
INSECT PROBLEMS OF SMALL GRAINS 


Insect problems of small grains, especially the green bug on wheat, oats, and 
barlev, have become increasing important during the past 3 vears. Heavy losses 
have occurred in Texas, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, and North 
and South Dakota. While the green bug—a small green aphid which sucks the 
juices of the grain plant and reproduces in enormous numbers under favorable 
weather conditions—has received a large share of publicity, other aphids, brov 
wheat mites. armvyworms, army cutworms, plant diseases, and drougth, con- 
tributed to the serious wheat situation in 1951 in western Kansas and Oklahoma 
and south into Texas and New Mexico. In particular, the wheat 
affected a considerable acreage of grain in some areas and it is not 
some of the insects such as aphids and leafhoppers are carriers of this d \ 
lisease t is important that the part plaved by insects in the spread and ovet 
wintering the dist ast i determined The control of the vectors should aid 
materially reducing the incidence of the mosai 

Although green bug outbreaks have not been an annual occurrence, this pest 
over the has been responsible for many millions of dollars worth of damage to 
small grains In Oklahoma alone some 700,000 acres of grain were treated wit! 
insecticides to control the green bug in 1950 and about 500,000 acres in 1951. 
In addition a severe infe ation of the army ecutworn occurred in wheat and other 
small grains in northwestern Oklahoma and in parts of Kansas, Colorado, Texas, 


and New Me 


caused by the brown wheat mit Little is known concerning the biology and 


xico in t spring of 1951, and considerable damage to wheat Was 


; 


control of the latter pes 
The Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine has one technical employee 
conducting insecticide studies on the green bug and studies on plant resistance to 
green bug and chinch bug damage in cooperation with the Oklahoma Agricultural 
Experiment Station \ publication recommending the use of parathion or 
tetraethy! pyrophosphate for controlling green bugs was issued in 1950 and revised 
n 1951 Both insecticides, although effective under certain conditions, are limited 
ise Owing to high winds and low temperatures prevalent at the time of their 
application in the spring Che large acreages needing treatment have necessitated 
the wide use of airplanes to apply the sprays, and their efficiency is greatly reduced 
\ he wind: tetraethy pvrophosphate is not effective at temperatures below 
F.: and parathion is not satisfactory at temperatures below 50°. In addition 
These two insecticides are eXTrTemety poisonous to warm-blooded ar imals and 
se is hazardous to the operator, unless proper precautions are 
These limiting factors 1 ontrol, plus the ability of the green bi 
mperatures i i nas emphasize li the need for finding 
ontrols that can ! nder varving conditions and the development 
ind disease resistant \ eties which can be recommended to the farmer 
Recognizing th d for additional information early in the summer of 1951 
he Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine conducted a surve n Oklahon 
lorado, ans: el k and North and South Dakota, to ev: 
I at insect problems The potential dang: 
p season were explored in these States while the results of control 
ator cides and reduction by natural enemies were studied 
I and other small rrains had been or were being 


rvev the Bureau is in a better position to appraise 

mediate an iong-tern requirements of the wheat insect probiem the 
lities now available for developing control measures, and those phases of the 
; j , 


vestigations that need immediate actior 


The Bureau recognizes the immediate need for expanded research on insects 

, " t - 
f small grains. including studies on their role as vectors of wheat mosaic, and 
ore ative cooperatiol with agencies in the States intimately concerned 
Accordingly. it is transferring two of its technical staff to this work To accom- 
sh this. however, some adjustment and eurtailment of other activities bas been 
ecessarv. and it is felt that the additional research on small grain insects resulting 


move is insufficient lhe problem is a large one, widespread and diversi 


{in nature, and affecting some of our most important food and feed crops. Its 
idequate solution can come oniv from a further expansion of the research program 
nd its maintenance for several years rhis expansion cannot be undertaken 


th available facilities 


Senator Russe... Congressman Lanham. 
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Water CONSERVATION AND UTILIzATION ProJects 
SOIL CONSERVATION AND FLOOD CONTROL 


STATEMENT OF FRITZ LANHAM, TRINITY IMPROVEMENT 
ASSOCIATION, FORT WORTH, TEX. 


ASSISTANCE TO SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICTS 


Mr. Lanuam. Mr. Chairman and Senators of the subcommittee, 
my name is Fritz Lanham. My home city is Fort Worth, Tex. | 
represent the Trinity Improvement Association, which is a nonprofit 
organization devoted to the proper development of the Trinity River 
Basin and watershed. 

I testified before the House subcommittee, and to conserve 
your time I will not encumber the record here with a repetition of what 
I then said, but I do commend that testimony to your careful consider- 
ation. 

Suffice it to be said at present that of the 11 flood-control and 
soil-conservation districts of the Department of Agriculture, the 
upper Trinity district is by far the largest and I think, from the 
standpoint of cooperation with the Department, it may be said that 
no other one of the districts is better organized than the upper Trinity 
district with its various local districts. 

I do wish to call to your attention that, in spite of the fact that it is 
the largest of these districts and well organized, it ranks tenth in the 
percentage of the appropriations that have been made for it by the 
Federal Government based upon the original est'mates. 

Senator Russeiyi. Of course, that is due to departmental action 
rather than action of committees of Congress. 

f* Mr. Lanuam. Yes, I feel sure of that. I think it is a very in- 
equitable situation and not in keeping with the legislative intent. | 
think the Department should mend its ways in that regard. The 
upper Trinity percentage is very considerably lower than that of these 
other districts, and yet there is no more important work. 

‘ I amplified that statement quite a bit in my remarks before the 
House subcommittee, and will not reiterate them here, because you 
have access to them. 

We have here today from McKinney, Tex., Mr. W. T. Dungan, who 
is¥the president of the Upper East Fork Association of the Trinity 
Watershed. It is a pleasure to come and present him to the subcom 
mittee for discussion of matters of great importance in that particular 
area of the upper Trinity district. 

Senator Russety. Mr. Dungan, we will be glad to hear you. 


STATEMENT OF W. T. DUNGAN, McKINNEY, TEXAS, PRESIDENT, 
EAST FORK WATERSHED ASSOCIATION OF THE TRINITY RIVER 
WATERSHED 


ASSISTANCE TO SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICTS 


™ Mr. Duncan. Gentlemen, it is a pleasure to appear before you 
this afternoon in the interest of soil conservation and flood control. 
I'notice you were concerned with that with the witnesses preceding 
our entry, so you might keep that in your mind. 
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HOUSE CUT 


As we get it at the present time, the appropriation as prepared by 
the Soil Conservation budget for 1952 was cut in the House some 
$2,000,000, even though the House committee approved that as 
requested to the extent of $8,000,000. I believe there was some cut 
as the committee approved it, but on the House floor it was cut some 
more. 

We would like to go on record as favoring reinstatement of that 
appropriation through the Senate, if possible, due to the fact that the 
soil conservation work is becoming more important and growing each 
year, and actually we are just getting into that work. It is young, 
comparatively speaking, and there is a growing need, more each year. 
for that particular part of the service. 

[ represent the East Fork watershed of the Trinity River, the portion 
above the Lavon Reservoir which is being constructed now. The 
regional office has told us that, should the appropriation go through as 
is with the $2 million cut, there probably will not be any funds avail- 
able for construction of these detention reservoirs and flood control 
programs, such as those under way at the present time. 


CONSTRUCTION OF DETENTION RESERVOIRS 


In my district we have only begun construction this year, and we 
are building eight detention reservoirs above the Lavon Dam. The 
program is to build some 63, I believe, detention reservoirs, and also 
some sediment control structures with the idea in mind of preventing 
sedimentation filling up the Lavon Reservoir for one thing, and for 
controlling floods for another. 

Senator Russe.u. This is a river on which Fort Worth is located, 
is it not? 

Mr. Dunaan. Yes, it is the Trinity River; I am speaking of the 
East Fork. This is above Dallas. The two forks go together below 
Dallas. The West Fork comes from above Fort Worth and the two 
meet just below Dallas. We are on the East Fork of the Trinity. 

Senator Russe_i. Have any of these small dams been constructed 
vet? 

Mr. Dunean. They are working on eight in our imme ron ate territory. 
They have spent what funds they had available this yee The pro- 
gram is pretty well complete and surveys made and plans ae construc- 
tion of quite a few more above all these lakes that are being constructed 
at the present time. 


COORDINATION WITH CORPS OF ENGINEERS 


We believe that in what we ask we are economy minded. We are 
spending about $16,000,000, I believe, in the construction of the 
Lavon Reservoir. 

Senator Russe... Where is that reservoir? 

Mr. Duncan. It is northeast of Dallas about 30 miles. 

Mr. Lannam. It is in the Speeker’s district. 

Senator Russeuu. Is that a flood-control dam under the control of 
the Engineers? 

Mr. Dunaan. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Dunean. Yes, sir. The Army engineers have construction of 
that dam. Of course, Senator, in their program there is no provision 
for building these smaller dams above to prevent sedimentation. 

Senator Russe.u. It is supposed to be a coordinated program. The 
engineers build the big dams and the Soil Conservation builds the 
smaller ones to protect those. 

Mr. DunGan. Yes, sir. We are just getting started on this program 
We organized this association last year. It is composed of 400 land- 
owners and farmers, and I am representing that group. There has 
been a survey made in my particular territory there covering a period 
of 20 vears as to annual damage done through flood control aside 
from actual loss of soil there, and they found out that there is an 
average of about five floods per year on the East Fork of the Trinity 
that do an annual damage of approximately 2 million dollars. Of 
course, this program is designed to offset that. The estimated bene- 
fits which will acerue through greater land usage and stopping the 
soil losses, and so forth, are about in the ratio of $8 received for 
each $1 expended. 

Of course, the farmers now are cooperating fully on this by organiz- 
ing and going ahead with this soil-conservation program that the 
Service is recommending. The land was donated by the landowners 
for construction of these reservoirs and we feel that most all the 
other sites will be donated without any cost to the Government. 

So the farmers are showing their desire to cooperate with this 
program. 

Senator Russe.iy. Are there 60 side dams on the East Fork alone, 
or is that on the entire Trinity Basin? 

Mr. Duncan. Above the Lavon Reservoir there are 63 detention 
reservoirs. | have a map of the proposed ones for that territory. 

Senator Russe... That is on the East Fork? 

Mr. Dunaan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russeiy. There will probably be a great many more than 
that on the other branches? 

Mr. Dunean. Yes, sir. These are above the Lavon Reservoir alone 
I have a detailed map of that, if you care to see it. 

Senator Russevi. The Trinity River there in Fort Worth is a very 
deceptive looking stream. I had been in committee here and heard 
the testimony about the tremendous flood damage and I went down 
there expecting to see a great river, and when I| saw it it was just a 
little creek 

Mr. Dunean. If vou had seen it about 2 vears ago during that big 
flood it looked very much like a river 

Senator Russeiy. That is about the time thev were talking about 
Thev came here for some emergency appropriations for dikes. They 
told me it almost flooded out Fort Worth. 

Mr. DuNnean. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russeiy. If you have 12 inches of rain in 10 hours, it has 
to be absorbed somehow. 
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Mr. Dunaay. In the first part of June we had about 12 inches 
of rain in about 10 days, and we had pretty good flood damage at 
that time. That brought to our attention much more clearly what 
the needs were. Of course, these under construction have not had 
time to do any benefit as yet. You know as well as I know that the 
necessity for soil conservation is becoming very great, and it is parti- 
cularly so in our portion of the Trinity River Basin, because our 
soil is a deep black soil. It isa very fine silt and dissolves very readily 
in water and tons of it are carried off when we have the flash floods, 
and deposits go in Lavon or are carried off to the Gulf. 

Senator Russexiv. Has that big reservoir been completed as vet? 

Mr. Dunean. It will be completed the latter part of this year. 
They are hoping to close the gates some time in the spring of 1952. 
They are installing the flood gates now and I think they lack only 
about three more. 

That is the reason, gentlemen, we would like to ask your considera- 
tion of trying to get that appropriation put back in. 

I talked to Mr. Rayburn quite a bit about it yesterday. Of course, 
he wants it, and he says if the Senate sees fit to reinstate it, he feels 
very confident it can be increased back to the original recommendation 
by the committee when it comes back to the House. If there is any 
question that you would like to ask concerning the work or what we 
are doing, | would be very glad to answer the best I can. 

Senator Russexiy. I am sure you are well informed with respect to 
the project. I have some general knowledge of these authorized 
flood-control projects, and I knew that the Trinity was as large as any 
two of the others. I did not know that so little work had been done 
on the Trinity. We have never made a very substantial appropriation 
for that work. Iam sure you realize that. They have been more or 
less token appropriations until now, and they may be more token 
before they get through with the present bill. 

Mr. Dunean. This particular watershed | am interested in com- 
prises about 473,000 acres above the Lavon Reservoir that they are 
completing. Forty-one thousand acres of that are subject to flood, 
and that does about 2 million annual damage. Those are figures 
provided by the Soil Conservation Service, and cover a survey made 
for the last 20 vears They say the benefits to accrue from the project 
will figure about $8 return for each $1 spent. 

Senator Russett. We are very glad indeed to have heard you 
gentlemen, and we will give this consideration at the proper time. 

Mr. Dunean. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Lannam. We appreciate the opportunity to be heard, Mr. 
Chairman 

Mr. Dunean. Mr. Chairman, with your permission I should like to 
offer for the record the preliminary summary of proposed works of 
improvement and estimated costs of the East Fork of the Trinity 
River, region 4, Soil Conservation Service, Fort Worth, Tex. 

Senator Russexy. It may be inserted in the record at this point. 
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(The information referred to is as follows:) 


Preliminary summary of proposed works of improvement and estimated costs, eas: 
fork of the Trinity River, region 4, Soil Conservation Service, Fort Worth, Tex 


I. Present average annual flood damages: 
Type of damage: 

Floodwater: Average annual 

Crop and pasture ae $1, 315, 475 

Other agricultural i 449, 299 

Roads, bridges, railroads 175, 174 

Urban : Ade se 31, 750 


Subtotal 1, 971, 698 
Sediment: 
Deposition on bottomlands_ ‘ 6, 445 
Deposition in Lavon Reservoir 64, 485 
Deposition in minor reservoirs 4, 319 
Subtotal _ - - , 249 
Indirect damages 


Total 
II. Flood plain area affected , acres 
Number of landowners affected 
Average annual acreage flooded with the proposed flood- 
control structures and measures installed acres 
Estimated number of landowners benefited _ 
III. Estimated average annual benefits: 
Flood-control benefits: 
Reduction in flood damages $2, 048, 97 
Increased net income through more intensive use of 
flood plain lands ? ‘ 631, 5 
2. 680, 560 
6, 635, 643 


Subtotal__. 
Land-treatment benefits 


Total a . 9,316, 203 

IV. Total estimated annual equivalent ® costs: = 

Flood-control structures and measures 
Land-treatment measures 


27%. QQ 
863, 813 


Total ‘i d Stic 1, 148, 804 
V. Ratio of benefits to cost: 
Flood-control structures and measures 
Land-treatment measures_.- 
All measures 


7. 20:1 
8. 41:1 
8. 12:1 


! Total area—801,650 acres 
? Flood plain areas now idle or in pasture because of frequent flooding will be used to grow high-va 


crops, and a proportion of the low-value crops will be replaced by crops that will produce a greater 


income 
3 Installation costs are placed on an annual basis 
structures, etc.) for comparison with annual benefits 


with allowance for amortization of floodwater detent 


Senator Russeiy. We will change the order in which the witnesses 
are listed now to hear from the two ladies who are to appear this 
afternoon. Mrs. Richard Radue, of the National Congress of Parents 


and Teachers. 
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PRODUCTION AND MARKETING ADMINISTRATION 
NATIONAL Scuoot-Luncn PROGRAM 


STATEMENT OF MRS. RICHARD RADUE, NATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


SUPPORT OF PROGRAM 


Mrs. Rapue. I am Mrs. Richard Radue, a member of the Wash- 
ington legislative committee of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, and I wish to submit a re port of our organization in support 
of the appropriations for the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics, the school-lunch program and the Federal Extension 
Service of the Department of Agriculture. 

The National Congress of Parents and Teachers, with a membership 
of 6,200,000 in parent-teacher associations in the 48 States, Hawai, 
and the District of Columbia, urges that the Eighty-second Congress 
grant adequate appropriations for each of the afore-mentioned bureaus 
and divisions of the Department of Agriculture. 

The National Congress of Parents and Teachers has a deep concern 
for the welfare of all children and believes that in each of these 
activities of the Department of Agriculture our Federal Government 
renders is an indispensable service to our children. Therefore, we 
urge continuation of monetary support to carry on the program. 


BUREAU OF HOME NUTRITION AND HOME ECONOMICS 


Our records show that at least 38 State congresses of parents and 
teachers have urged that adequate support be given to the Bureau 
of Human Nutrition and Home Economics to carry on with its 
research ane dissemination of information regarding nutritious 
qualities and preparation of foods, aid in solving the family clothes 
problems, and other ways of contributing to more healthful and 
economical family living. The Bureau’s research looks into a variety 
of goods and services used in family living, including what people need 
and want, and as to what the different products contribute toward 
satisfying these needs. ‘The recommended appropriation of $1,482,500 
will permit continuation of the program at its present level at a time 
when its work increases in importance due to the present emergency. 
We therefore urge that the appropriation be granted. 


SCHOOL LUNCH ACT 


The National Congress of Parents and Teachers believes that the 
School Lunch Act helps to safeguard the health and well-being of our 
children by providing examples of well-balanced nourishing meals as 

daily experience of the school child. Good food habits are thus 
established and take root. Statistics can be produced which show 

p real improvement in the welfare of the children of many com- 

junities in our country. About 1,300,000,000 meals were served to 

most 8,000,000 children under this program during 1950. And 
lmost $237,000,000 worth of agricultural commodities were utilized. 
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With high food costs, greater pressures on the family income, the 
school-lunch program is made even more important this year than 
previously. We therefore recommend that the same amount be 
appropriated as for the current fiscal year—$83,500,000. 

Senator Russeiv. It would be particularly unfortunate if the fund 
were to be reduced because there will not be as many surplus agricul- 
tural commodities available next year as in the past. There are no 
surpluses any more. We are down below the minimum carry-over in 
many instances. So even if the appropriation is maintained at the 
present level the Federal contribution to this program in the next 
fiscal year will be almost half of what it was this year. 

Mrs. Rapvusr. Thet is right. I have a statement from our national 
chairman of the school lunch which I would like to have permission 
to file for the record in which she points out that of the 26,998,447 
children enrolled in public and private schools, only 28 percent of 
that number participated in the school-lunch program at present. 

Parent-teacher’s associations have long supported agricultural ex- 
tension work in home demonstration; 4—H clubs, and home economics 
for improvement of the economic welfare, nutrition, and health and 
family and community life of rural people. 

We believe the importance of the program of this service increases 
in the face of manpower shortage, the resultant stress on family life, 
and the need for further education this agency renders to our people 

The National Congress of Parents and Teachers urges your con- 
sideration for continued support in the field of activities of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in order to insure a strong program by the Exten- 
sion Service. In these uncertain days when we necessarily place em- 
phasis on defense measures, we must at the same time keep before us 
the need for self-preservation in terms of healthy well-nourished fam- 
ilies, rural security, and maintenance of the best possible home lift 
for our children. 

Senator Russety. We are very glad to have heard from you, Mrs 
Radue. 

Mrs. Rapure. Thank you. May I also file this other statement? 

Senator Russeiy. You certainly may. It will be printed in th 
record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF CHAIRMAN OF ScHoot Luncn PROGRAM, NATIONAL CONGRI 
or PARENTS AND Teracuers, Miss Ruta Powe, State DerarTMEN' 
Epucation, Lirrite Rock, ARK., ON APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE Scuooi-Lv 
PROGRAM 


(Submitted by Mrs. Richard G. Radue, member, Washington legislation con 
mittee, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


Increasing school enrollment and constantly rising food costs make the budget 
estimate of 383,500,000 for the national school-lunch program necessary even 1! 
time of national emergency when there is urgent need for economy. 

To those interested in childhealth and welfare, the nutrition of school childre 
has long been a matter of concern. With approximately one-third of our childr 
undernourished, the school-lunch program is a major concern of more t! 
6,500,000 parent-teacher members over the country. These parents and teacher 
are working together toward a stronger, healthier generation of young people pr 
pared to accept the responsibilities of citizenship 

We are gratified that 8,700,000 children participating in the lunch progra 
during the school year 1949-50, an 11 percent increase over the previous vé 
Even with this progress, there is as much to be done. According to statistics ! 
the fiscal vear 1949 issued by the Federal Security Agency, Office of Educati 
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there were 26,998, 447 children enrolled in public and private schools. Only 28 
percent of this number were participating in the lunch program 

Expansion is desirable in this important program for children. If expansion 
is impossible at the present time because of the need for defense spending, we 
certainly cannot afford to curtail an existing program. 

An appropriation of less than $83,500,000 will certainly not hold the gains 
already made. We urgently request you to recommend the full appropriation. 


Senator Russetyt. Mrs. Kathleen Fahy will be the next witness 
before the committee. She represents the American Parents Com- 
mittee. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. KATHLEEN FAHY, AMERICAN PARENTS 
COMMITTEE 


NATIONAL SCHOOL-LUNCH PROGRAM 


Mrs. Fany. May I file my statement and just talk to you? 
Senator Russe_ut. You may. 
(The statement referred to is as follows: ) 


STATEMENT OF Mrs. Jack B. Fany, Executive Director OF THE AMERICAN 
PARENTS COMMITTEE, ON ScHoo.t-LUNCH APPROPRIATION 


lam Mrs. Jack B. Fahy, executive director of the American Parents Committee. 
Our committee was organized 4 years ago as a national organization formed to 
study and advocate certain Federal legislation affecting children. The chairman 
is Mr. George J. Hecht, publisher of Parents’ Magazine, and the board includes 
manv social workers and educators Walt Disney, motion-picture producer, is a 
member of our board, and so is Robert L. Johnson, president of Temple University 
of Philadelphia 

Our committee knows that there is no more important legislation for children 


than the national school-lunch program It reaches directly into the lives of 


our school-age children, helping to underwrite their present health and future 
phvsieal strength, their alertness, their school attendance, and whole outlook 
and education on nutrition For the low-income and unemployable groups, 
pushed to the wall by inflation, it is one of the best devices we have ever found to 
prevent starvation 

Last vear the appropriation for this program was $83.5 million. The House 
committee has set the same figure for this vear even though the committee’s 
report makes plain mention of inflation and the current huge population of children 
and the clear need for more financial help. It is our hope that the Senate will 
show a clearer conception of the fact that wise expenditure can be economy 

As we all know, this lunch program was begun at a time when the United States 
had temporary surpluses of food Donating these foods to give children a hot 
beneficial use of our farm products Krom the beginning 
this was a program that won wide support from legislators on both sides of the 


inch was considered a 


Hisic 

\s it has developed to the present time, over a fourth of American school 
children, 7.8 million, now take the hot luneh The State departments of educa- 
ion administer the program in each State—selecting participating schools, setting 
rates of cash assistance, and establishing and enforcing regulations In the early 
lavs amateur helpers were frequently used But with the big kitchens and 
restaurants of today some communities feel that amateur help is too unskilled 
and sometimes unreliabl Yet, only about $1 million goes annually into labor, 
packaging, and transportation As late as early 1950, 16 percent of food used 
came from the farm surplus and about 76 percent was bought from local mer- 
hants War in Korea and the defense emergency have drained our warehouses 
ff surplus foods so that it is quite likely that a greater percentage of foods will 
ave to be purchased locally Regionally the Northeast has the highest partici- 
pation, the West the lowest But in all sections of the country and especially in 
the rural districts, where at the rate of 3,000 a vear small one-room schools are 
onsolidated into big township or country schools, the lunch program is performing 
wonders of practical heip to childret . 
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So the one thing people disagree about, when discussing the school lunch, is the 
amount needed. It is the belief of our committee that $83.5 million is more than 
$15 million short of what the current situation requires. One hundred million 
would be a realistic figure. At first glance it looks as though we wanted the pro- 
gram expanded but actually this amount will barely keep it operating at the 
present level. 

According to the New York Times annual survey, 1951’s enrollment brought 
us the biggest increase of school children in 20 years. According to the Office of 
Education there are 29,828,000 now enrolled in our schools. The wartime erop 
of babies will crowd our schools for many years. For our huge enrollment it is 
flatly unfair to keep the lunch program arbitrarily set at last year’s amount. 
It means that a smaller percentage of the total of our children will be helped. 

Besides the problem of there being millions of adaitional children to serve, 
inflation has drastically cut down the amount of food that can be purchased. 
The over-all food price index for 50 foods studied by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
went up from December 1949 to December 1950 by 9.2 percent. Each of us 
knows what it means to our individual pocketbooks to deal with prices of this 
kind. Public funds are proportionately cut down in effectiveness and will buy 
nearly a tenth less. 

Enrollment in 1952, by Office of Education figures, will be up by 2% million. 
This means we will have one-twelfth more than 1949's enrollment. 

Another factor to be considered is that about 16 percent more food than that 
supplied by monetary funds came from surplus foods. But this year we have 
almost no surplus, except for honey and apples, dried milk and potatoes. Unless 
we should go into total war, which disrupts transport and leaves fresh vegetables, 
fruits and perishables in surplus—but only in certain districts of the country— 
we are looking ahead to a winter, the Department of Agriculture believes, in which 
schools will have to buy nearly all their food. 

We must realize that 2% million extra children, plus less surplus, and food 
prices up by a tenth, cuts down the program drastically, unless $100,000,000 is 
appropriated. The Department of Agriculture places its own estimate at 
$120,000,000, as the sum needed to keep the present number of children on the 
lunch roster. The American Parents Committee realizes that there must be a 


cutting down on even the most essential peacetime activities and so we are only 


asking for $100,000,000. 

The March issue of the Ladies Home Journal had a lengthy article that attracted 
great national attention on the shocking and indisputable fact that in this great, 
rich country of ours, with so much food and with such scientific knowledge of it 
at our disposal, our children are incredibly badly fed. The Ladies Home Journal 
article was based on two long surveys of nutrition, one conducted by General 
Mills, which studied 29,000 children, and one conducted by New York State, 
assisted by Cornell and Harvard. Both these surveys indicated that four-fifths 
of our children on all income levels are badly nourished. 

On lower income levels this can often be attributed to lack of money. Children 
of families with set incomes, children of widows, children of the low-income 
white-collar group are not doing as well in this inflation as children of families 
whose incomes have risen with prices. So there are some children suffering for 
lack of food. 

But there are thousands of other children who could be adequately fed but 
are not. At Pennsylvania State College a long-term study has shown that of 
2,564 young people surveyed, 75 percent were not getting sensible food. Dr. Pauline 
Berry Mack, director of the institute at Penn State which is making the study, 
attributes bowlegs, knock-knees, fatigue, nervous habits, and poor teeth to bad 
diets. She also says, “The physical ills of adults are the scars of past bad food 
habits.” 

Her researches have shown that only a fourth of the children studied were 
getting enough energy from their food. Children under 4 were in the best con- 
dition. Girls between 13 and 15 had the poorest records. 

Of the children studied, 60 percent had satisfactory weight and height. But 
only one quarter showed no skeletal defects. Most showed signs of healed sores 
of the tongue and gums, and habits of nervousness. Two-thirds showed signs 
of undue fatigue. Eighty percent had poor reflexes in some part of the body. 

The study showed that a switch to a good diet quickly overcame some troubles, 
including the build-up of blood chemicals. But body size and proportion, once 
damaged, would not change for months and years and could never be helped 
entirely if the original damage was of a severe type. 
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With the results of three great current surveys indicting this country for the 
way it feeds children, we absolutely know how much this lunch program is needed. 
It is needed on all income levels because for some strange reason our country is 
not yet educated on nutrition. Nutrition can be taught in the schools simply by 
giving children the type A lunch every day, with which they learn a preference 
for energy-giving foods. And meantime the deficiencies built into their systems 
can be corrected. 

But another important reason is that, by the 1950 census, we know that 27.8 
percent of our children are living in families with under $2,000 a year: 48.8 percent 
are in families with under $3,000. Fifty percent of women who head families 
make less than $2,000 a year. There can be no doubt that inadequate diets, 
poor housing, limited health care and educational opportunities either condemn 
these children to precarious living or push them into even greater poverty than 
their parents. 

There are thousands of poor children whose families have been ill, or lost work 
through a company’s losing its peacetime materials of manufacture but not getting 
its defense contracts yet. For these children the lunch program is a simple, direct 
system of guaranteeing them a square meal a day. They get a third to a half of 
their nutrition needs if they take the type Alunch. The local welfare department 
in a town or county is glad to have this direct, swift, and unhumiliating fashion of 
keeping children fed. 

Not long ago many of us were shocked by a news dispatch from Charlotte, 
N. C., which told of children fainting in public school classrooms because of hunger. 
An alert reporter had uncovered a story that has subsequently led to investigation 
by the textile workers’ union; the union found, not a handful of hungry children 
but 761 children who were doing without lunch every day because they had no 
money. The textile union found that the children were not mill workers’ children 
but were usually in families in the service trades, where salaries lag behind prices. 
If such a condition is true in a prosperous town such as Charlotte, we can be sure 
almost certainly that it is true in other communities. In fact, we need only think 
of our own Washington, with the highest cost-of-living index in the country and 
a domestic wage rate which for day workers has stayed at $5, just what it was 10 
years ago. 

There is no great national organization which can quickly find facts for us on 
how many of our population are in some occupation or trade where they are quietly 
starving. We know that all old people living on pensions or savings, all people 
in the less well-paid professions, such as teaching, all widows living on insurance 
or set incomes, and many unskilled working people have been pushed to a wall by 
this inflation. It is children of these classes who particularly need the school 
lunch. I+ is a quick, easy, economical way to feed them. Charlotte’s fainting 
children makes us certain that there are similar tragedies in other cities. 

i 


Communities are glad to more than match the Federal funds because they 
know that this is a swift, sure stitch to mend bad situations—where mothers 
have gone off into war industry, where low-income children are further stripped 
of human necessities by inflation—this school lunch is the savior. 


All of us are in favor of feeding hungry children. It does not matter why they 
are hungry—ignorance, negligence, or just plain lack of money. Americans are 
an idealistic people and we visualize a country in which, somehow or other, by 


hard work and thought and mutual effort, we will have a country in which there 
are no careless citizens and no people so poor that their children are starving. 
Meantime, until we achieve the millennium we should help our children. They 
are of first importance and a prime responsibility to their own families. But 
because of their importance to the future of the country children are a communal 


asset. Weare not coping with normal conditions. We have millions more voung 
people to feed: we have inflation: we do not have the surplus foods stored for so 
many vears previous to this. To protect our children in these abnormal times 


we need an adequate appropriation—$100,000,00U—-for their protection. 

Mrs. Fany. I am the executive director of the American Parents 
Committee, a volunteer organization devoted to bettering conditions 
for children. I am not a general which may be a disappointment to 
you, Senator. 

Senator Russety. | am more in my element in the agricultural 
hearings and have much more familiarity with agricultural problems 
than with the generals. 
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Mrs. Fany. I am a general manager, as every mother has to be to- 
day. There are three reasons why we think the school-lunch pro- 
gram must be increased this year. We have asked for increases be- 
fore, but this year really is crucial. 

As you pointed out, we are not going to have the surplus food we 
have had in the past. We also know what inflation has done to 
everybody’s budget. There are children today who last year may 
have been able to afford the minimum of 30 cents or so for a school 
lunch, but this year will not have the money. 

The third thing, of course, is the increased population in our schools. 
We are just now getting into the school those children who were born 
during World War II. It is estimated that two and a half million 
more children will attend school next year than this year. If you 
give the same amount you have since 1949, $63,500,000, it is a cut in 
the program, and I think we should realize this for these three reasons. 

We know how crucial this situation is because of a situation that 
developed in Charlotte, N. C. Charlotte, N. C., is a relatively 
prosperous community. A newspaper story broke there that 70 
children were fainting in class. It was discovered that they had had 
no breakfast or lunch. They could not afford the school lunch and 
there were not enough school-lunch funds. When the story broke, 
they began an investigation and at the end of the school year there 
were 350 children suffering from malnutrition. This is in Charlotte, 
N.C 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


Because of the publicity that they had, they raised enough money 


to feed 15 of these children, and they were to do a control study to 
see what improvement there would be. We think it is sort of foolish 
at this time to have to find out that children need food. We know 
they need food. If this is happening in Charlotte, it must be happen- 
ing elsewhere in the country, and therefore the American Parents 
Committee recommends that you give $100,000,000 instead of 
$83 500,000 

Senator Russeuu. | have considerable sympathy with vour views on 
that. This school-lunch program has been a matter of particula: 
interest to me ever since it was instituted. For a number of years this 
committee had to carry on this program without any legislative au- 
thorization. It was stricken out in the House, and we would have to 
amend the bill under the rules requiring the two-thirds vote in the 
Senate to keep the program in existence. 

You are certainly correct in your statement that the bill as it stands 
now when considered in relation to the surplus commodities available 
will be a very drastic reduction in the program for next vear. 

Mrs. Fany. Plus the inflation. If your local communities have to 
buy the food and they are paving 9 percent more now for that food 
than they did in 1949, plus the fact you have more children, it is reall) 
a drastic cut. 

Senator Russeiu. Of course, the States are doing somewhat better 

Mrs. Fauy. The States have done a remarkable job. 

Senator Russetit. And the local communities have improved in 
their contributions. 


Mrs. Fany. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Russeuu. If they had not done so, I suppose the program 
would be in pretty hard times now. 

Mrs. Fany. Yes. I think even in an economy-minded Congress 
you have to realize what false economy can mean for the future 
generals of the world. 

Senator Russetyt. We are glad to have heard from you, Mrs. 
Fahy. 

Mrs. Fany. Thank you. 

Senator Russety. Is Mr. E. M. Lowman here? 

(No response.) 

Senator Russeiy. Mr. R. M. Koch will discuss the PMA item 


CONSERVATION AND Use or AGRICULTURAL LAND RESOURCES 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT M. KOCH, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL LIMESTONE ASSOCIATION, INC. 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


Mr. Kocu. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I very 
much appreciate the opportunity to appear before your committee in 
support of the program for the agricultural conservation program 
We strongly recommend that the appropriation for this program for 
1951 and the authorization for the 1952 program be not cut below the 
$285,000,000 which is currently authorized and which Secretary 
Brannan has requested of your committee. As you well know, the 
basic law the Congress passed authorizing this program provides for 
an annual expenditure of $500,000,000 to encourage soil-conservation 
practices to protect the soul—our Nation’s greatest natural resource 
1 am sure members of this committee realize that even maintaining 
the appropriation for this program at $285,000,000 is in effect reducing 
it 15 percent because of the increased cost of materials and labor 

I come before you not only representing limestone producers and 
distributors from 32 States but also as a spokesman for a substantial 
number of farmers in the States of New York and lowa. Over 20,000 
farmers in these two States were contacted, and their expressions will, 
| know, mean a lot more to you than anything I might say 

Before | get to their very interesting report, | would like to sav a 
few words about agricultural limestone and its importance to our 
Nation’s agriculture and the health of all our people. As you know 
from my previous appearances before this committee, | represent 300 
producers and distributors of agricultural liming material who are, 
naturally, directly interested in this program because it has played 
such an important part in their business. Prior to the conservation 
program the annual use of agricultural limestone never exceeded 3 mil- 
lion tons. With the educational and financial assistance available 
under the agricultural conservation program, farmers of this Nation 
have been encouraged to greatly expand their use of this material 
and are currently using about 29 million tons annually. Do not for- 
get that the agronomists of our 48 State colleges say farmers should be 
applying 80 million tons of agricultural limestone a vear. I repeat, 
our members are naturally directly interested in a program which has 
had such a significant beneficial effect upon their business. However, 
| am not here today to request that this appropriation be continued 


85004 51 16 
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at the present level of $285 million a year because it is good business 
for this industry, but rather because it is good business for our Nation 
to have this tonnage of agricultural limestone used. 


IMPORTANCE OF FOOD AND DIET 


You are well aware that the use of agricultural limestone on farm 
land greatly improves crops both in quantity and quality. While the 
Nation is vitally interested in the economic welfare of farmers, which 
is affected materially by the increased use of agricultural limestone, 
it is even more concerned that adequate supplies of this material be 
used because of its tremendous contribution to the health of our 
people. It is really only in recent years that we have become fully 
aware of the fact that we are what we are because of what we eat and 
that the better we eat the better individuals we are. It was not so 
long ago that we thought an adequate diet merely meant that we were 
not hungry. Now we know that it is not enough to merely fill our 
stomachs, but that the quality of the food is of extreme importance. 

This agricultural limestone, which agronomists have long recom- 
mended as fundamental to a sound agriculture, now looms as one of 
the most important elements necessary for the adequate health of 
our people. Not only does it neutralize sour soils but, more im- 
portant, it supplies tremendous quantities of calcium, which, first, 
greatly improves the crops; and, second, vastly improves the livestock 
which feed from them; and, third and most important, greatly improves 
the health of the people in our Nation. We all know that we need 
adequate amounts of calcium to build sound skeletal frames. Calcium 
is also a very essential element in the production of proteins, which 
play such an important part in the formation of our muscles and 
nerves. We are now finding that many human diseases are traceable 
directly to the fact that the diets of the individuals have been deficient 
in important minerals. 

While the farmers of this Nation have received great benefit from 
the agricultural conservation program, we believe that the people who 
live in the cities have received an even greater benefit, not only because 
there has been an adequate supply of food for them to purchase but 
also because that food is much more fortified with an adequate supply 
of minerals than was true before the Federal Government helped 
the farmers increase these sound conservation practices. The use 
of agricultural limestone is one of these practices that has been respon- 
sible for the tremendous increase of minerals in our food. 

While I would like to go on and present technical data supporting the 
above statements, I am going to take the time which you have given 
me to discuss with you some attacks which have been made on this 
particular program in recent weeks. We all are, of course, very 
anxious to reduce Federal expenditures, and it seems as though every- 
one has an idea that he knows where Government expenditures can 
be cut. No one knows better than this committee how difficult it is 
to provide for adequate Government services and keep the Federal 
budget within the income. Many who would cut the Federal budget 
pick on this particular program and recommend substantial cuts or 
its elimination. I know that this committee is sufficiently informed 
and, in fact, in the past has worked hard to obtain an adequate 
conservation program so that such criticisms in general can be ignored. 
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SURVEY OF FARMER OPINION ON AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


However, recently there have been criticims from sources which 
cannot help but raise questions in the mind of the most enthusiastic 
conservation supporter. When farm spokesmen claim that farmers 
not only do not want the Federal Government to help them with 
the conservation job but also maintain farmers will do the job without 
this Federal assistance, it certainly demands attention. One such 
attack appeared as an editorial in the Washington Post on January 
23, 1951, which apparently had been stimulated by an editorial 
which appeared in the Des Moines Register and Tribune. A short 
time later, February 8, the New York State Farm Bureau board of 
directors demanded the end of the ACP, and they said they repre- 
sented 88,000 New York State farmers. 

Inasmuch as our contacts with Iowa and New York farmers led 
us to believe that they had decidedly different views on this conserva- 
tion program, we decided to make a survey of farmer opinion in both 
States. We secured mailing lists from all over both States. In 
fact, they totaled about 100,000 farmers in each State, and we decided 
that 10,000 distributed over the State would give us a good cross 
section. We made the survey in the name of the NALA News 


Service, which I am sure no farmers are familiar with. 

Following are copies of the lowa and New York State letters. On 
the next page are the questions asked on the returnable post cards 
sent to farmers in each State. 

I would like to read the New York State letter and not bother 
with the Iowa letter at this time. They are both similar. 


To Farmers in New York: 

\ few years ago many Congressmen started an attack on the agricultural con- 
servation program on the basis that farmers themselves did not approve it. After 
the appropriation for the program was cut in half, we made a post-card survey of 
farmer opinion from Maine to California and found that nearly 90 percent of the 
farmers surveyed approved the program and disapproved congressional action 
cutting the appropriation in half. We showed the Congressmen the cards in 
order that they could have a direct expression from farmers. 

Now we are faced with another attack which is coming from a source that makes 
t hard to combat—if it is true. On the back of this letter is an Associated Press 
release from Ithaca dated February 8. The New York State Farm Bureau, speak- 
ing for the farmers of New York State, say thev are willing to give up the agricul- 
tural conservation program and carry on soil-building practices on their own. It 
s popular to demand reductions in Federal spending and when those professing to 
speak for farmers demand that farm programs be cut it, of course, carries a great 
leal of weight. All of us hope Federal expenditures can be cut, but let’s not re- 
peat the error of 1948 when the ACP was practically the only program which was 
cut—and it was cut in half. I am making no brief for the total Federal budget; 
but, as we approach spending $70 billion for various items, it seems to me to talk 
f cutting the $285 million spent on the 6 million farms of our Nation to build up 
ind preserve the most important of our national resources—the soil—is extremely 
short-sighted and false economy. 

The Farm Bureau Directors, of course, completely overlook the fact that city 
people have as great a stake in having the conservation program continued as 
farmers. Now that we are again calling on our farmers to make all-out efforts 
to produce food, it is no time to be cutting our conservation practices. Fields 
vhich are allowed to erode or be drained of fertility certainly cannot produce 
their maximum. And who knows how long the present emergency will last? 
Who knows what part of the world we may have to feed before this crisis is over? 
Won’t we lose our battle to produce needed food and fiber if we cut our conserva- 
on program? It little behooves us to let our great agricultural plant slip by 

itting our conservation program. 
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Let me remind you that the soil technicians at Cornell say New York farmers 
should be carrying out $38,604,000 worth of practices annually, and yet, even 
with the stimulation of the agricultural-conservation-program payments, only 
$5,243,000 worth of practices were carried out last vear. If, as these critics 
say, farmers will do what is needed without conservation payments, why don’t 
they come closer to doing the total job? I wonder how much would have been 
done in New York without the $4.9 million of ACP payments? 

Please indicate on the enclosed post card whether you believe that the payments 
under the agricultural conservation program play an important part in getting 
conservation prac ives completed on New York farms. 

We are sending out 10,000 similar letters to farmers in New York and the returns 
will be tabulated and given to Congressmen to show how New York farmers: fee! 
about the agricultural conservation program. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ropert M. Kocn, Executive Secretary. 


The following points to check appeared on the card sent to the 
Iowa farmers: 

I believe the agricultural conservation program should be continued. 

I believe a larger ACP would result in more conservation practices being carried 


out. 
I agree with the Des Moines Register and Washington Post that the ACP 


should be eliminated. 

The following points to check appeared on the card sent to the 
New York farmers: 

I believe the agricultural conservation program should be continued. 

I believe a larger ACP would result in more conservation practices being carried 
out. 

I agree with the directors of the New York State Farm Bureau that the ACP 
should be cut out 

I am a member of the New York State Farm Bureau. 


At the time we made that survey, we had no idea whether we picked 


Farm Bureau members or not from these master mailing lists. Her 
are the results which I thought you might like to see. 1 wish vou 
had time to look over these cards because the comments the farmers 
wrote on the cards besides checking them were very interesting. 

In New York State 82.5 percent said it should be continued, and 
66 percent of the farmers said it should be increased; 17.5 percent of 
them said the program should be discontinued. 

Of particular note it seems to me was that 77.3 percent of the farmers 
in this pile here checked they were Farm Bureau members. |: 
other words, 77.3 percent of the Farm Bureau members in New Yor! 
State replying to our survey disagreed with the New York Stat: 
Farm Bureau which voted to throw the program out. 

In lowa, 95.6 percent said the program should be continued; 76 
percent said the program should be increased; and 4.4 percent sav 
the program should be discontinued. 

At the time we made the lowa survey the Farm Bureau angle had 
not been raised so we did not ask the farmers to check whether they 
were Farm Bureau members. So in order to check on that point, w: 
selected 1,500 Farm Bureau township directors, whom I believe ar 
elected at the township level for the lowa State organization, and w: 
sent them the same Lowa letter, asking them the same questions, and 
here is the reply to those: 85.5 percent of the Farm Bureau township 
directors in lowa voted to continue the program; 58 percent said 
the program should be increased. 

Senator Youna. That is of those that replied. 

Mr. Kocu. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Young. What percent replied? 

Mr. Kocu. About a 30-percent reply. Incidentally that is a pretty 
high return on a post-card survey. 

Senator Youna. It is. 

Mr. Kocu. They tell us if you get a 10-percent reply you are doing 
very well. We had 30-percent return—I am sorry I did not mention 
that before—14.5 percent of the Farm Bureau township directors in 
Iowa voted to discontinue it. It was really quite amazing to us that 
such a high percentage of the Farm Bureau directors should vote 
in favor of this program in view of the stand Mr. Kline, the president 
of the American Farm Bureau, has taken. 

Senator Younc. | may make the observation, that farmers do 
not always approve of what the farm leaders say. 

Mr. Kocu. We found that out in these two surveys. 

Senator Russe.u. In my own State the State director—and I would 
estimate 95 percent easily of the membership of the Farm Bureau, 
and we have a very vigorous Farm Bureau in Georgia—would dis- 
approve of the Farm Bureau attitude on a poll. Almost that large 
a percentage would have disapproved some of their views on legisla- 
live matters, too. 

Mr. Kocu. Of course, I know that your State Farm Bureau, Senator 
Russell, has been very active in support of this conservation program. 
| assume that if we had made this survey in the other 46 States we 
would have found somewhat the same results. 

Furthermore, while the Farm Bureau leaders in lowa express the 
same sentiments as the Farm Bureau leaders of New York, the rank 
and file of Farm Bureau members in lowa vote and write the same 
as the rank and file of Farm Bureau members in New York. It 
was not sufficient for many farmers to merely check the cards we 
sent them. A number wrote notes on these cards and many wrote 
one- and two-page letters in longhand, which leaves absolutely no 
doubt where they stand. 

The following quotes were taken from some of the cards and letters 
received from the State of New York. 


QUOTATIONS FROM FARMERS ON CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


| have quoted some in here which I would like to insert in the record 
Senator Russe... How long are they? 

Mr. Kocu. It is a page and a half of quotes. 

Senator Russeiyi. That will be printed in the record. 

Mr. Kocu. Thank you. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


The following quotes were taken from some of the cards and letters received from 
the State of New York: 
‘l believe the Directors acted without any expression of farmers on A, ( P 
“The Farm Bureau never asks the opinion of its members on any matters, but 
they speak in their name. I, together with other farmers, am disgusted with the 
Farm Bureau.” 
I wish there was more room to tell how much we really need the program.”’ 
Che Farm Bureau should work for the farmers instead of against them 
I am very glad to be able to answer your inquiry with regard to A. C. P 
far I have not found any of the 88,000 farmers that voted to stop it 
There are a lot of « xpenses that should be cut and one of the first should be 
State and local appropriation for the farm bureaus.”’ 
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“In reply to your letter of March 12, I am sorry to say that the New York State 
Farm Bureau is not speaking for the real farmers of New York State. * * * 
Most of the farmers are not in favor of Farm Bureau policies at all. The policies 
are all decided at the higher levels and the first the farmer knows about them is 
when he reads about them in the press releases in the newspaper. They are not 
published in the Farm Bureau News, which farmer members receive unless they 
(policies) are sure to be popular. * * * The agricultural conservation pro 
gram has been more effective in the few years it has been in operation than any 
other program ever devised.” 

The following quotes illustrate what many of the Iowa farmers wrote on the 
cards: 

“The principles of soil conservation have been known for years, but only 
through A. C. P. payments has much been done.” 

“This earth supplies us everything; everyone should save it. Where has the 
United States spent money that helped everyone more?” 

‘Seeing is believing—so send some unbeliever down to see my place.’ 

“One of the best programs ever put on for the farmers.” 

“No doubt the A. C. P. could be improved considerably, but it does benefit 
agriculture a great deal the wavy it is. When will some of our so-called ‘big-shot 
leaders in Washington realize the important part the American farmer plays in our 
national prosperity.” 

The following letter is typical of those received: 

Nora Sprinas, Iowa, February 24, 1951. 

Dear Str: In answer to your letter of what the Des Moines Register wrot 
about the agricultural conservation program. I felt that the card was not enough 

I wonder what class of so-called farmers were asked whether they wanted the 
conservation program or not. I have had the opportunity the past few days to 
ask my neighbors and friends on what they thought of Jour program and {not ‘one 
of them have wanted the program eliminated and most of them feel as I do, that 
a larger A. C. P. could and would create a better conservation program. 

We, here in Mitchell County, are just beginning a soil conservation district and 
the way it is going over we feel that we need our A. C. P. more than ever now to 
encourage more farmers to join in our new soil district. Of course we have th: 
farmer who says why should I worry about my land as it will produce enough for 
me and when | golet the other man worry about it, so no matter what program we hav: 
there are always a few who are never satisfied and a few who only worry about 
themselves. I wonder how the boys in Korea would feel if they could hear that 
I am a veteran of the last war so it makes me sick to see what some farmers not 
only think but sa 

I hope that the next time the Des Moines Register decides to take a poll the, 
will ask a few farmers around who have to work in the soil instead of the so-called 
windshield farmer . 

I don’t know whether this letter will do any good or not, but a fellow has to 
blow off steam once in a while when certain papers take a poll and always con: 
out against the average farmer. 

Yours truly, 


GLENN OLSEN, Nora Springs, Towa 
RESTORATION OF HOUSE CUT REQUESTED 


Mr. Kocu. I am confident that if the members of this committe: 
could find the time to meet and talk with farmers throughout the 
country they would realize that this program, far from being cut, 
should be expanded to the legal limit of $50,000,000 a year. We, 
therefore, respectfully request that this committee restore the appro 
priation and authorization for the agricultural conservation program 
to $285,000,000. 

Gentlemen, I very much appreciate the opportunity to appear before 
you, and now if there are any questions | would be glad to answer them 
or if you care to look at any of these other letters or cards with the 
comments from the farmers, I would be glad to make them available 


to you. 
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Senator Russevu. This little pile you have on the right hand there 
is that the ones who are opposed to it? 

Mr. Kocu. No, sir; those are from New York with some of the 
comments that they wrote on there. 

Senator Russety. We are very glad to have heard from you, Mr. 
Koch. 

Mr. Kocn. Thank you very much. 

Senator Russe.yi. Messrs. Elwood Butler and Harry Donohoo of 
the Ohio Association of PMA will be the next witnesses. 


STATEMENT OF ELWOOD R. BUTLER, OHIO ASSOCIATION OF 
TRIPLE A COMMITTEEMEN, LANCASTER, OHIO 


AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ACT FUNDS 


Mr. Butter. I appreciate this opportunity to appear before you. 
Mr. Cooper asked me to put some of my thoughts on paper and 
perhaps | better refer to it. 

Senator Russet. You may present it either way you desire, Mr. 
Butler. The rules require some kind of a written statement. You 
do not have to follow it. You can turn it over to the reporter and 
speak extemporaneously or read your notes, as you desire. 

Mr. Burver. I want to thank you for the privilege of appearing 
here. I realize that this session of Congress has been strenuous, and 
that time is precious. 

I represent the Ohio Association of Triple A Committeemen to this 
extent only: The president of that organization phoned me and asked 
if | would come here. If I should send him a bill for my expenses 
I think he would pay it. However, no one made any suggestion to 
me as to what I should say. Any opinions I express will be purely 
my own, and some of them may or may not represent the thinking 
of the membership of that organization. 

I have been a farmer all my life. I live on the farm where I was 
born. I raise corn, wheat, oats, sweet clover seed, alfalfa hay, and 
hogs. There are 270 acres in the farm. 

For 16 years I was a triple-A committeeman. For 11 years of that 
time I was chairman of the county committee. I have no connection 
with the program at present, and don’t seek any. 1 prefer to devote 
all my time to the farm. 

My experience as a committeeman gave me a good opportunity to 
observe what portions of the program were producing worth-while 
benefit for the Nation as a whole, and what portions were failing to 
do that; there were some of both. 


AAA PAYMENTS 


During the time I was chairman of the three-man county com- 
mittee it was our responsibility to authorize payment of more than 
a million dollars of Government money to farmers in our county. Of 
course we had to do it in accordance with regulations established by 
Congress and by our superiors in the Department of Agriculture. The 
only thing we could do to save money was to make very sure, before 
a check was issued, that the farmer had carried out all of the practice 
for which payment was to be made; and we did that very con- 
scientiously. 
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A large part of that money was well spent. The benefit to the 
Nation was greater than the cost; much greater, in my opinion. 

Another portion of the expenditure was less beneficial. That por- 
tion could very well have been eliminated. 

I would like to mention one or two activities of the triple A pro- 
gram that seem highly desirable to me, from the standpoint of the 
national interest. 

During the First World War and for many years thereafter I kept 
a weekly record of the market values of the kinds of crops and live- 
stock I produced on the farm; this for my own future guidance. 

Referring to these old records I find that on July 12, 1920, No. 3 
red wheat at Toledo was $2.83. Twelve months later it had lost 
more than half its value and was quoted at $1.25 at the same market. 
We had pretty severe inflation. 

Senator Russe.y. That is when cotton went from 40 cents a pound 
to ll. 

Mr. Burier. Yes, sir. On the same date in 1920 corn in Toledo 
was $1.77. I do not sell in Toledo, but that is the market referred 
to and that is why I quoted it in my record. Twelve months later 
it had lost almost two-thirds of its value and the same grade of corn 
at the same market was quoted at 63 cents. 

On September 25, 1920, medium hogs at Pittsburgh were quoted 
at $18.90 per hundredweight. Twelve months later the same grade 
of hogs at the same market sold for $8.90, less than half as much. 

| have no record of the price of cotton, but I do not doubt that the 
price drop was just as great. I knew the price of cotton dropped at 
least that much. 

Senator Russe.iy. The bottom just fell out. 

Senator Tuye. Mr. Chairman, if I may interrupt, that was in 1920? 

Mr. Burier. Yes. 

Senator Tuye. If you went over into a later period, about 10 years 
later, vou would find the figures much more drastic. 

Mr. Burier. I have those figures. 

Senator Tuy. Are you going to refer to them? 

Mr. Burter. No; I do not have them with me. I have them at 
home. 

Senator Toye. We in the Midwest—I do not say we—but I per- 
sonally know producers of corn found it more profitable to burn the 
corn because they obtained more heat units out of burning the ear of 
corn than if they sold the corn and purchased coal to heat their homes 

Mr. Burier. That is right. 

Senator Ture. So much good corn was burnt because it was cheaper 
to burn it than it was to buy the coal. It became that drastic. 

Senator Russeiy. I had heard that. That is one of the most 
dramatic things | ever heard. 

Senator Taye. I never burned my corn personally, but I have seen 
the golden ears of corn just simply dumped into the kitchen ranges 
because it burned a greater amount of heat units than if that corn 
had been hauled to town, marketed and coal purchased with the 
money from the corn. 

Senator Young. A farmer stopped in my office in North Dakota 
2 years ago in the winter. He had one of these market cards that goes 
to all the rural element dated about 1932. Barley on that card was 
1 cent a bushel. I remember many cards where oats was 5 or 6 cents 
But that is an actnal card put out by the market. 
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Mr. Butter. That is bad for the whole Nation. 

Senator Ture. In North Dakota there is quite a bit of freight 
involved. Of course, I am in Minnesota. 

Mr. Burier. Yes. We are a little further east 

Senator Ture. And there is less freight. 

Mr. Burter. We thought the situation was pretty bad, but it was 
worse with you than with us. 

Senator Youna. I did a lot of custom threshing and the best you 
could do in oats, that is furnishing the bundle haulers meals and so 
forth, was about 5 cents a bushel. Oats at one time were selling as low 
as 5 or 6 cents a bushel. So even if the farmer hauled the oats to 
town for nothing, he still wouldn’t get enough out of the crop to any 
more than pay the threshing bill, much less get another for all his 
other costs and expenses 

Senator Russeii. They had a saying in my State that if they 
took a bale of cotton to gin, they had to take four tickets to get it 
in the gin. 

Senator Tuyr. There were carloads of cattle that came into South 
St. Paul that there was a bill rendered for the freight and the handling 
charges of those cattle. That is no kidding. Actually the livestock 
did not take care of the overhead in freight and commission expense 

Senator Russeiy. The Nation cannot stand much of that kind 
of business. 

PRICE-SUPPORT PROGRAMS 


Senator Tuyr. No, sir. Yet there are those that would destroy the 
so-called support program on agricultural commodities and yet our 
memories—and we are not old men—serve us back to those depression 
years. 

Mr. Burier. Of course, prices went much lower during that 
depression than during the time I am referring to. 

Senator Tuyr. Yes; you are referring to the first World War, and 
I am referring there to the 1930 depression 

Mr. Butter. The reason | picked this out is that the fall was more 
rapid than it was in the second. In the second one it was spread out 
over 2 or 3 or 4 years. In this case tt happened in 2 or 3 months. +” 

Senator Tye. Your figures there to a person reading the record 
would not be quite as convincing as the drastic price reductions that 
the chairman and Senator Young and myself referred to in the thirties. 

Mr. Burier. That is right. Corn in my county in 1932 sold for 18 
cents a bushel. I personally sold hogs for 2.9 cents a pound in 1932 
Sut the decline was spread over 2 or 5 or 4 years, while here it was a 
few months. That is the reason I picked out this particular time. 

Senator Toye. Corn in the Midwest got as low as 12 cents a bushel, 
and hogs about 2.65. I have sold pork at $2.65 per hundred 

Mr. Butter. That sort of collapse is pretty bad. The price of the 
supplies the farmer must buy to operate his farm does not fall in pro- 
portion. The price structure of those commodities is more rigid, and 
that rigidity is partly the consequence of orgnaized action permitted 
by Government 

Millions of people get their living by producing farm products. 
When you have such a sudden and drastic decline in prices affecting 
the incomes of millions of people it gives a terrific shock to the whole 
national economy. It brings on depression, and in the present state 
of the world we cannot afford to have another severe depression 
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Our price-support program for storable commodities prevents 
those drastic breaks in the price of farm products. It gives stability 
to the whole economy. Limited to basic storable commodities the 
price-support program costs the Government little, if anything, except 
the administrative expense. It is fair to consumers, because it does 
not go into effect unless the price of the commodity drops considera- 
bly below a fair level based on the price of other commodities. It is 
worth many times what it costs, not only to farmers but also to the 
people in the cities who produce the goods the farmers buy. It gives 
those people greater security in their jobs. 

Personally I do not think the Government should attempt to sup- 
ort the price of perishable commodities, for two reasons; one reason 
is that it costs too much; another reason is that it sometimes involves 
destruction of food, which is a bad thing. If the price of basic storable 
commodities is supported, that will have an indirect effect toward 
supporting the price of some of the perishables. 

I would like to mention another activity of the Triple A program 
that has been particularly beneficial. 


SOIL BUILDING CROPS 


The two greatest soil building crops that we have are alfalfa and 
sweet clover. They extract more nitrogen from the air than the com- 
mon clovers. Their deep roots penetrate the subsoil, break it up, 
and make it more porous and better able to absorb rainfall, and 
gradually transform the subsoil into productive soil. 

Unfortunately alfalfa and sweet clover will not grow in a large 
section of the United States, including my county, unless a large 
quantity of lime is applied to the soil. 

Senator Russeuu. Js that because the soil is sour? 

Mr. Burvter. Yes. Lime does two things. It neutralizes that acid 
condition of the soil, and it is also direct plant food. If you analyze 
these crops, vou find that they contain a considerable percentage of 
lime higher than the common clovers do. So it does do things that 
act as a plant food and also neutralizes the acidity. 

Senator Russe.y. Where is Lancaster? 

Mr. Burier. It is 32 miles south of Columbus. 

Senator Russexv. Circleville would be a little north of Columbus? 

Mr. Burver. Circleville is directly south. We are 22 miles east 
of Circleville. 

Senator Burier. I was out to Circleville one time, and I thought 
remembered passing through Lancaster. 

Mr. Buren. I live on the road between Circleville and Lancaster 

For many years, the Extension Service urged farmers to apply lime 
to their soil, but only a few farmers did it. The application of lime 
cost quite a bit of money, and most of them didn’t feel they were in 
a position to make the expenditure. 

When Congress authorized the AAA program to pay a part of the 
cost of the lime, that brought about a great change. 

Incidentally, Mr. Donohoo has some figures on the extent of that 
change. Large numbers of farmers began applying lime. Gradually 
they began sowing alfalfa, and now a large percentage of the farms in 
my county grow alfalfa, either alone or in mixtures w vith other clovers 

The production of food per acre is increasing, and our growing popu- 
lation will be better fed because of the fact that Congress authorized 
the triple A program to pay part of the cost of the lime that was applied. 
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There are other aspects of the triple A program. I do not mean to 
belittle them by not mentioning them. But you have been good to 
let me talk this long, and I think that [ have presented my views 
adequately. 


CONSERVATION PRACTICES AT THE COUNTY LEVEL 


Senator Russe.y. One or two questions. You stated that at one 
time you were connected with the administration of the program on a 
county level. 

Mr. Buruer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russe.iy. On the county committee level? 

Mr. Buruer. Yes. 

Senator Russeiy. And there were some of the practices that you 
thought had not been eliminated. Have any steps been taken to 
eliminate those practices? 

Mr. Butter. The thing I had in mind when I said that was that 
we used to make payments in connection with fertilizer that was used 
in connection with the sowing of wheat, provided clover was sown in 
the wheat in the spring, the idea being that the clover would get part 
of the benefit of that fertilizer, which it did, of course. However, in 
my part of the country it was a universal custom for farmers to ferti- 
lize their wheat that way years before the triple A program was ever 
thought of, and to pay them money for doing what they would have 
done anyway looked to me like just a handout. I opposed that 
bitterly in the State meetings while that was going on. 

Well, it has been stopped since then. The Department of Agricul- 
ture has stopped it. I do not think that my opposition had anything 
to do with it. One little county chairman is a pretty small fish, you 
know. Some one higher up should have that credit. But that has 
been stopped. 

Senator Russe.ty. Mr. Butler, what do you think should be the 
size of this program in dollars and cents over the Nation? Do you 
have any views as to that? 


1952 BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Mr. Butter. Well, I understand from reading the papers that the 
Secretary asked for $285 million. Undoubtedly he has, from his 
information as to how the program was going in different counties, 
calculated that that was the amount that would be required merely 
to*carry it on as it has been going. I would not want to see the 
activity cut in any way. He probably knows that it would take that 
much to continue payments at the present rate for the same practices 
that are being paid for now. 

Senator Russety. You know, of course, that ares Mare year, 
when it appropriates for the program for the current year, fixes the 
size"of the program for the next year. This year the Congress in the 
agricultural appropriation bill enacted in 1950 fixed the program at 

$285,000,000. The House has reduced that some. Not only that, 
but they have reduced the program for next year from a $285 million 
program to one of $225 million. The evidence here presented to the 
ommittee indicates that the cost of these practices has increased so 
much that even if we held the $285 million figure, the farmer would 
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be compelled to increase his payments, his contribution, to it, if the 
same practices that we have now were to be maintained. 

Mr. Bur er. That is correct. Now, in my own county, the triple 
A payment per ton of lime is less than it was. The price per ton of 
lime is higher than it was. 

Now, certainly we should not increase that movement any. I do 
not think that the triple A should pay any smaller percentage of the 
cost of lime than they are doing now; and a cut in appropriation would 
certainly mean that that was necessary. 

Senator Russexu. In addition, with the reduction made for this 
year, the Government would be welching on the agreement or con- 
tract that they had with the individual farmers, something we would 
consider immoral if two individuals did it in their daily dealings. 

Mr. Butter. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russeiy. Are you a member of any farm organization at 
present? 

Mr. Burier. I belong to the Farm Bureau, and I also belong to this 
association of the Ohio Triple A Committee. I have belonged to the 
Farm Bureau for years and vears. 

Senator Russett. Do you know many members of the Farm 
Bureau Federation? 

Mr. Burter. No, not on a national basis. 

Senator Russeiu. I mean in your community. 

Mr. Burier. In my county, you mean? Oh, yes. 

Senator Russett. Do you know them personally? 

Mr. Burter. Oh, ves. 

Senator Russett. What would be your opinion as to their views 
as to this program? Do they think it is a valuable program and should 
be continued, or do they think it should be discontinued? 

Mr. Burter. Oh, no, they think it should be continued. 

A year ago last winter, | appeared before a House subcommittee 
Before I came to Washington, I asked the local Farm Bureau to get 
some of their members together and advise me concerning thei: 
thinking. They were pretty strongly for the triple A program. 

Senator Russeii. Is your farm located in a soil conservation 
district? 

Mr. Burter. Yes; the entire county is a soil conservation district 

Senator Russet. Have you made any progress in your soil con- 
servation work in the technical end, with relation to the district? 

Mr. Burter. Oh, | think they are making some progress. 

Senator Russett. Have you had any occasion to deal with th 
technicians of your district? 

Mr. Burier. I have met him. I have had occasion to deal with 
him in this connection only, that some flood-control work was under 
consideration in the immediate territory where I live, and some dams 
will probably be built there, and they did some work on that that | 
think was valuable. 

Senator Russe.i. You do not have a work sheet for your farm? 

Mr. Burier. No. 

Senator Russet... Thank you very much, Mr. Butler. 

Mr. Burier. I thank you very much for the privilege of being here 

Senator Russet. Mr. Donohoo? 
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STATEMENT OF HARRY DONOHOO, BLANCHESTER, CLINTON 
COUNTY, OHIO 


CONSERVATION AND USE OF AGRICULTURAL LAND RESOURCES 


Mr. Dononoo. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my name is Harry 
Donohoo. | live in Clinton County, Blanchester, Ohio. Now, that is 
in the southwestern part of the State. [am about 70 miles southwest 
from Columbus. 

Il am here expressing my own opinions. Mr. Butler asked me to 
come over here with him. I am also a member of this county com- 
mittee association, having served some years ago as a chairman in my 
own county. In fact, | was the first corn-hog chairman back in the 
days when we sweated blood to get hogs out under our quota. What- 
ever I have to say, of course, is my Own opinion. 

I didn’t write out any discourse. lam a farmer, and kind of ramble 
around a little more than maybe I should, but I still can talk better 
than I can write. Mr. Butler informed me I should, as I got it, send 
an outline down here of what | was going to talk about, and that is 
what I did. The thing I have in mind is to talk about the results of 
our conservation program, you see, in the past being acquainted with 
it, and so to what I think it can do in the future. 

I didn’t contact Mr. Butler more than over the telephone until 
we got to the depot, last night, and I was very much gratified that 
we did have a little bit different thoughts in mind to express here. 
We could have been identical almost, for that matter, but we have a 
little different thoughts. 

I have just a few notes. I will follow them and run through them 
hurriedly, and then I would rather just discuss here any things you 
have. 

To give you a little more of my history, I have farmed all my life, 
farmed for myself for 40 years. I am in my sixtieth vear, and on the 
farm where I live and work now, | moved there, my wife and I in 
March of 1914, which makes us, I guess, people who have been there 
for quite a bit. I belong to the Farm Bureau. I have belonged for 
33 vears. We organized our Farm Bureau in 1918. That was 
before there was anything thought about as to a National Farm 
Bureau; just to have an organization under the Act that created 
county agricultural agents. And | have been a member of that 
organization continuously ever since. 

I have been a member and master of the Grange for almost as long, 
though I don’t know the exact number of years. I served under the 
old triple A as the county committeeman and community committee- 
man. I served as the county committeeman under the Farm Security 
Administration, as it was then, now called the Farmers Home 
Administration. 

I have always been active in support of the Extension Service ever 
since we have had it in our county. So that is a little bit of my 
history. 

Senator Russet. What do you grow in that section of Ohio? 

Mr. Dononoo. As to Clinton County, we are a corn hog county 
Clinton County is the largest corn hog county of Ohio. Corn, wheat, 
and grasses are our principal crops. We are, especially in my locality, 


» 
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in what is known as the old glaciation district. That land is level. 
It tends to be wet. It is very acid. It has just been remarkable, 
gentlemen, what the application of lime has done to that soil. We 
have been growing some wheat clover and some of the red clovers and 
alfalfa in there, which bas opened up that soil to where, though it 
used to really puddle when it got wet, since we have got it so it will 
grow legumes, it has really loosened up until it takes rains much 
better than it did. It has more than doubled the corn yield as far 
as that is concerned, and not all of it has been due to the limestone, 
but a great part of it is. Of course, we are using improved seed now 
from what we were 30 years ago, under hybrids. But in my locality 
a good part of the increase in production there is due to the limestone 
we have put in there. 
SOIL PRACTICES 


Now, another one of the main practices under the program is putting 
in tile. Well, now, that soil, of course, needs tile, and it will use tile 
better after we get it opened up a little, with deep crops. I started 
to work with that when I was about 12 years old. My father owned 
a swamp farm that wasn’t worth a nickel until it was tiled, and | 
know the value of tile. Those are two of the main practices we carry 
on in my section. It is a level section. Of course, there is some 
fertilizer used on the permanent pastures. It shows up very good. 

One of the things I wanted to say in relation to this particular 
program: I am in for all of the programs that you have for agriculture, 
because agriculture needs any help it can get. But it seems that this 
particular program has reached a greater number of farmers and 
actually given them help than any other program we have had. 

For instance, under Farm Security, of course, we only register those 
boys that aren’t able to get funds otherwise and try to help them keep 
farming. But practically all the farmers down the road have partici- 
pated in and benefited from this particular program. I don’t know 
any money that has been spent that has gone as far, as to actually 
getting something produced for the folks of the country and keeping 
the soil where it is able to come out as it did in this last war and produce 
the requirements. 

I want to go on record that I believe right now the farmers know 
how to do more things than they have funds, income, to do it with. 
I sometimes get concerned that we may overemphasize the technical 
advice that we need and put too much out in the way of technicians, 
when maybe the farmer just cannot do the things, due to his income, 
that he already knows how to do. 

I remember having the question asked: Well, wouldn’t these things 
be beneficial to the farmer, to do on his own hook? Yes, but there are 
a lot of other things a farmer could do that maybe would be beneficial, 
on his own hook. But as long as the farmer is only receiving about 
half for the same amount of mental and physical effort as much as 
other groups are getting, and he has a kind of desire—now, some 
people think he shouldn’t—to maybe have a standard of living a 
little bit up to the other group, he is just not going to spend his money 
for these things, although he should. The fact that he has had a 
little help there in his agricultural lime and other things has made it 
look like a kind of a bargain, and he has taken advantage cf it. 
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These figures here are very striking. In 1935, which is before we 
started with the conservation programs, in which there were grants-in- 
aid, and so forth, there was in the State of Ohio 176,168 tons of agri- 
cultural limestone used. It started up the next year and continued 
on up until, in 1949, there were 2,172,880 tons of agricultural limestone 
used in Ohio. There is an increase of about 125 times; that is, 125 
times more limestone used. Now, we knew just as well back in 1935 
the benefits of limestone, because the companies that made it were 
advertising all the time. It was being recommended from the experi- 
ment station. The results of experiments had been put out. It just 
simply was the case that when a farmer, you might say, did the thing 
that he felt came first with his money, he did not have the money left 
to do these things. 

Gentlemen, I started to lime back early in the 1920’s. I did every- 
thing that I could find out that I thought would go to increase the soil 
fertility of my farm. I think when I moved on that farm, a very 
conservative estimate would have been 30 bushels of corn to the acre. 
[ had agronomists down there that used the GI class to shuck and 
measure corn, where | think the highest yield he made was one-hun- 
dred-and-thirty-some bushels to the acre. 

Senator Russetut. One hundred and thirty bushels to one acre? 
Was that a “brag” acre, Mr. Donohoo? 

Mr. Donouoo. No. 1 will tell you what we had. 

Senator Russe.v. I do not know whether you know what a “brag” 
acre is. It is an expression we use down in my part of the country 
where a fellow puts about twice as much stable manure and every- 
thing else on it so that he can have an acre that he can get out and 
brag about. That is what is called a brag acre. 

Mr. Dononoo. No; these were some tests that were used under the 
agronomy department of the State University, in which we were using 
in one place plowed-under nitrogen and in another place 5-10-10 
fertilizer and in another 8-8-8 fertilizer. And the agronomist used 
the GI class. I don’t know whether you are familiar with that. 

Senator Russevyu. Oh, ves. 

Mr. Dononoo. He used the GI class to come in and clean off the 
plot and shuck the corn. 

But, gentlemen, this is what I wanted to say in connection with that 
I wouldn’t do that again. My family suffered while | was doing that 
thing. Because I took away from them the standard of living they 
were entitled to, to put it in this farm. I wouldn’t advise anybody 
to do it, and I wouldn’t do it myself again. It can be done, but I 
don’t believe, that if a farmer at the present prices he has to take for 
his stuff that he produces, can take it away from the standard of 
living that his family deserves and put it into a farm and build it up. 
| think that the consumers of this country must pay the farmer for 
producing the food, which means that the farmer would have to receive 
about twice what he is receiving today on the average. Or they must 
help some other way to keep up the soil facility for future generations. 

So my thought is, in connection with the question you asked Mr. 
Butler, that a billion dollars spent in the United States to help build 

nd conserve this soil would not be a bit out of line. It would be 
eally worth it. Of course, it may be at the present time something 
like the farmer putting out money for practices. And the Govern- 
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ment is cramped. But I honestly believe that a billion dollars could 
be spent here that would really bring back results. 

Senator Younae. May I ask you a question, there? You do not 
mean that the Government should pay for all of the soil-building 
practice and that the farmer would not do any part of it, do you? 

Mr. Dononoo. Weil, in my particular neighborhood, the farmer 
generally does three to four times as much. For instance, | think it is 
only about one-fourth of the cost of putting on the line that is paid, 
and that is only a certain small tonnage. Generally, he will go on and 
put on maybe twice the tonnage that he is getting aid on, just on this 
encouragement, and he is only getting about a fourth of the payment. 
We will say maybe there are 25 tons that he can get aid on, running 
around $1.70, and that will cost him around five and a half or six 
dollars. In a lot of cases he wil go on and put on 50 tons, that is, 
25 tons more. 

I remember very clearly a few years ago, and I don’t remember 
the year, when there was not any appropriation. It went dead for a 
time, due to the fact that there was no appropriation. And the lime- 
stone people in my county said, ‘‘We are just going to go down the 
road, and the farmer will buy that.”’ I don’t know why, but he didn’t 
When he realized it was going to cost him the full amount, he just 
didn’t. Now, I don’t know why, but he didn’t. 

Senator YounG. He bought some, but not as much? Or do you 
mean he quit entirely? 

Mr. Donounoo. He turned in an order for so many tons through the 
triple A, and it went on to the quarry. Well, they said, ““We will go 
out and sell that man that limestone.’’ And they did attempt it, but 
he didn’t buy. Maybe he had put in his order for 25 tons, you see, 
through the triple A. Well, that order had been turned over to the 
quarry for delivery. I wasn’t close enough to it, and I don’t remember 
just exactly what the circumstances were, but wasn’t there a period 
when the appropriation was slow coming through? 

Senator Russevi. We had a time when it looked like there was not 
going to be any appropriation at all, and we did not get much. 

Mr. Dononoo. That is the time when, I remember, the quarry 
there said, ‘‘We will just go down the road and sell the farmer straight- 
out this stone.”’ Well, he did not buy it. And they went back admit- 
ting this little bit of aid he was getting was doing some good. 

The county chairman told me last vear there were 33,000 tons of 
lime put out in my county. And I made some little inquiry trying to 
find out for 1929 about what tonnage was used. That was back 
before the depression. And the best estimates I could get were that 
there weren’t 500 tons of lime used in the county in 1929, although 
they used 33,000 tons last year. So you see, that is quite an increase 
And the farmers knew at that time, of course, that they needed lime, 
as far as that is concerned. 


AMOUNT OF LIMESTONE NEEDED IN OHIO 


The thing I started out to say in regard to limestone is that the 
agronomy department has estimated that Ohio needs about 5 million 
tons of lime for the next 20 years, to really take care of the situation; 
while last year they put on a little over 2 million. So it is not up to 
the needs as far as the States are concerned, vet under the estimates 
of the agronomy department. 
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I have kind of rambled, here. If you have question’, I would be 
glad to take them on. 

Senator Russetit. Do you think any substantial progress has been 
made in improving the productive powers of the land in the area in 
which vou live, Mr. Donohgo? 

Mr. Dononoo. Yes. This loosening up of this soil, while it could 
go back in time, I would call a permanent thing, if you keep up th 
application of the lime 

Senator Russeii. Does that cause the soil to hold the moisture 
and keep it from running off to a greater degree than befor 

Mr. DoNOHOO. Yes It will do two thines Wi vet more humus 


I 


n the soil as We grow more legumes, and those roots open it up 


| had the experience last spring of having to go into a tile, where 
it broke down. and | found there were about an ine hh and a hall of 
roots, either sweetclover or alfalfa roots, down the bottom of that 
tile. We took about a 3-inch cable and dug down into that tile every 
hundred feet, and we would run that cable in there with a hook on it 
that would pull out those roots. The tile was in the ground better 
than 30 inches. So that is proof that those roots, you see, are goine 
down into this soil 

Senator Russeii. What type of soil do vou have? 

Mr. Dononoo. Well, they call it a Clairmont. That is, that is the 
name for it in the agronomy department or soils department. It is a 
clay, a yellow-like clay, or brown, I guess you would call it. It is real 
small particles when it is broken up. And it is a soil that, when the 
legumes are out, will puddle. That is, you can rub it like that, and 
it will hold water like a mason dish would hold water. 1 don’t know 
whether “puddle” is the right word for it, but it does cement togethe1 
Now, under the growing of these additional legumes it has gotten 
away from that. It is more spongy and porous and does absorb this 
water without hurting the crops so much 

The trouble we had previously is that when a big rain, as we say, 
“sealded”’ the crop, we had difficulties What I think it actually did 
was puddle the soil, and plant food wasn’t available. I think that is 
it more than anything else Sut the rain did leave it in the condition 
where, for instance, corn would “‘fire,’’ as we eall it 

Senator Russe.iy. Are vou familiar with the recommendation made 
by the American Farm Bureau Federation officials that the Congress 
reduce its program next vear from $285 million to $150 million? 

Mr. Dononoo. Yes, sir; I understood that they did that 

Senator Russet... Do you know any members of the Farm Bureau 
Federation in your area? 

Mr. Dononoo. Yes; I would say I know better than half of them 
personally. I have served as director in the Farm Bureau. I never 
was chairman of the Farm Bureau. I was vice chairman once and 
have been active in the Farm Bureau, and in the county, all these 

ars, and I serve on our co-op board for 1 don’t know how many 
vears, for years and years. And | do know the men over the county 
that belong to the Farm Bureau. 

Senator Russe.t_. Do you think the majority of those that vou 
now support these recommendations that have cut this program to 
$150 million? 

Mr. Dononoo. No; I don’t. And those that I have talked to 
ont. | haven't, of course, talked to a great many of them. 


SH0O4 1 ti 
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To me, that is a peculiar thing. The men you talk to don’t bea 
it out. Now, where the American Farm Bureau gets the authority 
to make that statement, | don’t know, whether it 1s just the opinio: 
of the men themselves up on top or not, but it certainly doesn’t bea 
out in my contract with neighboring farmers. 1 was interested quit 
a bit in the cards that this gentleman had here. 

Now, | remember the Ohio Farm Bureau went around not askin; 
that question at all, as I recall. They went around and held som 
meetings, asking certain questions. 

One of the things, which I knew by working with the extensio: 
agent around, is that it is hard to get farmers to come to a meetin 
Well, there weren’t many farmers out to this meeting when th 
came in to take a poll. I think it was more on the Brannan pla 
than anything else. There were the few that were there. And it 
generally the man that its a little bit wrought up against somethin 
that comes out to a meeting anyway. Of the few that were there, the) 
would indicate one thing. But vou talk to the different farme: 
around, as you met them, and they wouldn’t indicate that thing. 

They would take this in, then, as being a fair sample of the farmer: 
vote. I do not know whether it was or not. Because every man wa 
notified of the meeting and had his opportunity to come, as far a 
that is concerned. There were just very few that came out. 


PRICE-SUPPORT PROGRAMS 


Senator Russett. Do you have any support program in you 
county ? 

Mr. Dononoo. What is that? 

Senator Russetyt. Do you utilize the support program? Hay 
there been any loans made? 

Mr. Dononoo. Yes; wheat loans in particular, and quite a few 
corn loans; although we are feeders, as far as corn is concerned, an: 
use quite a bit of feeding for ourselves. But on the wheat loan; ves 
We are going to have that this vear, because the loan there is $2.2s 
for No. 2 wheat. They have been paying $2.07, but they raised it 
$2.11 vesi rdav. 

Before IL left home, I understood they were bidding $2.11 () 
course, the loan was $2.28 for the county, and I think that we v 
have quite a bit under the loan program this vear. 

Senator Russeityt. Do you know whether or not the farmers ge: 
erally approve of the support program? Or do they disapprove of 

Mr. Dononoo. No; they approve of it. 

Senator Russety. Do you think they would prefer a 90 perce: 
loan program, or a 75 percent loan program? 

Mr. Dononoo. Well, a hundred. 

Senator Russeiy. They would prefer a hundred percent low 
program? 

Mr. Dononoo. I think so. 

Senator Younc. What percent of the farmers would hold tha 
position? 

Mr. Dononoo. I think a good percent of them, if they actual! 
were contacted. 
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Senator Russe.tyt. You think Senator Young and I, when we were 
fighting for a 90-percent loan program, were being conservative? 

Mr. Dononoo. Yes. 1 don’t know why it shouldn’t be supported 
at a hundred percent of parity, when parity itself doesn’t give the 
larmer W hat he ought to have. Parity itself, | Say, does not give the 
farmer much more than half what he is entitled to. We do not get 


nearly as much now for our work as the man that works in the factory. 


In fact, if we hire a man on the farm, the least we are able to get him 
for is a dollar an hour. And I don’t think I can make a dollar an 
jour for my labor on the farm In fact, if I get very mu h from my 
ret anything for my labor, I have about 


} 
h 
investment, I don’t think I ge 
$150,000 invested in land and equipment, and if I would get 5 percent 
from that, it would just take it up, without an thing for my labor on 
the farm. If we were going to get for labor and return on our invest- 
ment and for managing the business anything like what the laborers 
in industry get, and those managing industry, and the 30 percent 
that the corporations made last year, we would have to have more 
than twice what our product sells at today So when we cet parity, 
lots of people think that means, ‘‘He is getting cost plus.’ Well, 
you know, there isn’t a thing about parity that says vou are getting 
cost. It is just a comparable thing, you see gut it doesn’t say 
that we are getting cost for producing. That might make it twice 
cost, or only half cost. There is no relationship, in parity, to cost. 

Senator Russe.ii. Well, it is not directly related to it, but there is 
some relationship, because it ts supposed to represent a price that 
would be the equivalent of that which was paid by the farmer over a 
base period for certain selected commodities. So it does have some 
elationship 

Senator Youne. The price of the thing that the farmer buys 
weighted against the price of the thing that the farmer has to sell. 

Nh DoNOHOO But it 1s still related to a certain pe riod. 

Senator Younc. Not necessarily, in the newer parity formulas. 
faking the old 1909 to 1914 base period formula, it is more favorable 
to certain basic commodities. But on others, the new parity 
formula, is considerably higher. That is particularly true as to 


‘ 


meat and dairy products. 

Mr. Dononoo. What I was thinking about really was, as to electric 

hts, for instance, which is a public necessity, what do vou do as to 

termming what they should receive? . 

You determine upon the investment and what it costs them to 
perate in determining the rate they can charge. There is nothing in 
uur parity that approaches that 

Senator Russexiy. It does not guarantee a profit. And the fact that 

has not taken wages into consideration has, of course, worked a 

rdship 

Do you have anything further? 

Mr. Dononoo. I believe that is it, and I thank you, gentlemen, 

much for vour kindness. 

| believe this trip has been educational for me, and I hope you will 

fit to give us maybe a little more money than we had last year. 

Senator Russeiy. It seems right now, Mr. Donohoo, that we are 

ng to have some difficulty getting as much as we had last vear. 
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The bill before us now does not have that much money in it. 

Mr. Dononoo. That would mean, you know, a cut in the progra: 

Senator Russeit. Well, I do not say it will be cut, but I say tha 
the bill as it comes to us is cut, from the other body 

Mr. Dononoo. I mean it would be a cut in the amount that \ 
would be encouraged to do out there. 

Senator Russe... That is correct. 

Well, we are verv glad to have heard you gentlemen. 

As we have no further witnesses this afternoon, the committee w 
stand in recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning 

(Whereupon, at 4:10 p. m., Thursday, July 12, 1951, the heari 
was recessed until 10 a. m., Friday, July 13, 1951 
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Unirep STaTes SENATE, 


SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. ¢ 


The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
chairman of the sub- 


F-37, the Capitol, Hon. Richard B. Russell 
ommittee), presiding. 

Senators Russell, Hayden, Young, and Thye. 

Senator Russeiu. The committee will come to order. 

The first witness this morning will be Mr. John B. Connally, 
‘presenting the lectric Cooperative, Ine. 


Present: 


Texas Power Reserve EK 


RURAL El 
STATEMENT OF JOHN B. CONNALLY, ATTORNEY, TEXAS POWER 
RESERVE ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE, INC., AUSTIN, TEX. 


KCTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION 


POLICY UNDER REA LOAN FUNDS 
Mir. CONNALLY Chairman, my name is John B ‘onnally 
lam appearing he s attorney for the Texas Power Res Klectric 
ooperative hi istin. Tex 

| have bee appeal by the board of 


lexas Power Reserv: by Wav Oi explanation 
Lil Texas Powt i serve Kleetric Cooperative | 
erative the ate of ‘Texas 


( 


ocitioh Oo 
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tablish a wages for all work done with Government loa: 
funds provides by REA. The policy applied to contract construction 
Mr. Chairman, as well as force-account construction. Again by way 
of explanation, force-account construction is that construction wo; 
that is done by the regularly employed personnel of the cooperatiy: 


PROTEST OF WAGE POLICY 


Frankly, a hue and ery immediate:y arose protesting the wag 
policy and understandably protesting most vehemently and speci! 
ically against the application of the policy to force-account constru 
tion. The Administrator of REA, on November 15, roughl, 
months after his original order, as a result of the numerous protest 
modified his wage policy and excluded force-account constructi: 
from the application of it. The Administrator gave any number o 
reasons why force-account construction was excluded. I think it ea: 
be said, without fear of contradiction, that it was excluded sole 
and simply because the Administrator felt that there would be 
major rebellion among the rural electric cooperatives in America 
that wage policy was made applicable to force-account constructio: 
That is part of the history, Mr. Chairman. 


REASONS GIVEN FOR WAGE POLICY 


Shortly after the promulgation of Mr. Wickard’s “prevailing” wa 
policy of September 21, 1950, there was a region X meeting of 
National Rural Electrification Association in San Antonio, at which 
Mr. Wickard appeared on the program. I had an opportunity 
during that meeting to discuss this wage problem with Mr. Wickar 
at great length. On that occasion, Mr. Wickard advised me that t] 
only reason for issuing the wage policy was to satisfy the pressur 
which he had been receiving directly or indirectly from the labo: 
unions and specifically the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers. Mr. Wickard stated that he had received a number of 
letters and phone calls from city Congressmen who were stro! 
supporters of union labor, who threatened Mr. Wickard that is such 
a policy was not promulgated thev would cease to view REA’s prop 
lems in a sympathetic light. Mr. Wickard told me that the Secretar 
of Labor, Mr. Maurice Tobin, was extremely and personally interested 
in the matter and that he had told Secretary Brannan that if suc! 
wage policy was not issued, he was going to the President with it 

Of course, Mr. Chairman, that is hearsay so far as [ am concerned 
but it nevertheless is what the Administrator gave as one of | 
principal reasons for the issuance of the wage order. It would app: 
that these statements reflect the real and true reason for the prom 
tion of the order. There can be no other legitimate reason that 
know of. 

Since the passage of the Rural Electrification Act of 1936, 
Department of Labor has never had a hand in determining the wag 
of the REA’s in America. During the postwar years, when most 
the construction was done, no one, the Department of Labor, 
Department of Agriculture, nor any branch of it, attempted to set 
prevailing wage on cooperative construction. Today, Mr. Chairma: 
almost 91 percent of the rural farm homes in Texas are electrified 


| 
) 


t] 
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90 percent of the rural homes in America are electrified. Why, then, 
the great urgency for the issuance of a policy like this unless that 
policy was to apply to force-account construction? What they are 
trying to get at are the regularly employed people of the rural electric 
cooperatives. Otherwise there is absolutely no reason for the order. 

The order originally applied to force account, Mr. Chairman, but 
the obstacle appeared too great at that time. So the Administrator 
modified the order and excluded the permanent employees of the 
various cooperatives who do force-account construction 

[t was and it is the fear of the cooperatives in Texas that the De- 
partment of Labor would not be realistic in the determination of the 
so-called prevailing wages in rural areas. And that sentiment was 
expressed to Mr. Wickard in San Antonio shortly after his wage 
policy was issued. And I will show you just how realistic they have 
been, Mr. Chairman. 

[t is my personal privilege to also serve as cocounsel of Pedernales 
Electric Cooperative, Inc., of Texas City, Tex., the world’s largest 
rural co-op until it was recently divided. In the spring, the board of 
directors of the Pedernales Electric Cooperative, Inc., proposed to do 
some remodeling on the headquarters building and received bids, the 
lowest of which was $26,000, including materials and labor. That 
was the whole job. We went to great pains to get all the information 
available in the town of Johnson City, a town of 850 population, and 
the entire surrounding area, for submission to REA, more as a matter 
of curiosity, to see what would happen, than anything else. Because 
we felt we knew what the outcome would be. Sworn affidavits were 
received from all of the contractors who had done 95 percent of the 
building in Johnson City and the surrounding area for the past 10 


vears, setting forth the prevailing wages for that area in a number of 


classifications. 
LABOR DEPARTMENT WAGE ORDER 


When the information was submitted, the Department of Labor did 
just exactly what we thought they would do. They raised us right 
out of our chair to the tune of 100-percent increase. ‘That was the 
net effect of their wage increase. And that is the wage that they said 
we would have to pay 

Senator Russeii. Mr. Connally, do you propose to give the actual 
scale that you sent in and what was finally submitted to you? 

Mr. Connatiy. Yes, sir; | am going to give those. 

Senator Russeiy. I do not want to anticipate, but I thought that 
ought to be in the record. 

Mr. Connattry. It will be, sir. I have them here. 

Under the prevailing wage scale as determined by the Department 
of Labor, the labor alone on this remodeling job ran a little over $26,- 
000, which was more than the entire bid of the job. Naturally, we 
protested. The manager of the cooperative, Mr. M. G. Hiltine, and 
i came up here and had a conference with the REA officials as well 
as the Department of Labor officials. The REA people admitted 
that the wage scale was plumb out of line in the town of Johnson 
City. We went over and talked all day long to the Department of 
Labor people, and they said that the prevailing wage in Johnson City, 
vhich lies geographically 50 miles west of Austin and roughly 50 miles 
north of San Antonio—that the prevailing wage scale there was the 
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union scale of Austin. And that is precisely what I told the Adminis- 
trator they would say about all of the prevailing wages that they 
established in Texas last fall. 

We argued, argued, argued, all day long, back and forth. It was 
obvious to me that in a hundred years since the town of Johnson City 
was formed, they never paid the wages that the Department of Labor 
said were prevailing for that area. And they are not paying them 
today. 

Well, the upshot of it was that the Department of Labor was 
unwilling to establish a correct prevailing wage for that area. 

Senator Russeiy. Mr. Connally, do you mind my interrupting? 

Mr. Connatry. No, sir. 

Senator Russett. What do you understand to be the definition of 
the prevailing wage? An ordinary acceptation of the meaning of that 
term would seem to be the wage that is actually paid in the area. 

Mr. Connaury. | don’t think there is any question, Mr. Chairman 
but that that is the general interpretation given to prevailing wages 
it is the average wages paid in a given area, actually paid in a given 
area, Where work is to be done. 

Senator Russert. When we had this question of wages up in a 
WPA bill a number of years ago, | was a member of the subeom 
mittee that was handling that bill, and-we had quite a controvers\ 
about the wages that were to be paid on WPA projects. And as | 
recall, at that time the representatives of the labor organizations who 
appeared before the committee insisted that the prevailing wage really 
meant the union wage. And | have been somewhat confused about 
the meaning of the prevailing wage ever since. If | were defining it, 
from what knowledge I have of the English language, | would say it 
was a fair average of the going wage or whatever was being paid on 
projects. But as | recall, the labor organizations insisted that th: 
prevailing wage meant the union wage. which we know in som 
instances is somewhat higher than the wages that are actually paid 
We had a great dea! of difficulty with that question of the prevailin 
wage in that WPA Act back in 1935 or 1936 or something like that 


INTERPRETATION OF PREVAILING WAGE IN WORK AREA 


Mr. Connatzty. Mr. Chairman, I think that is the position whi 
the unions still take. And, unfortunately, I think it is the positio: 
which the Department of Labor takes. 1 don’t think it is the corre: 
POsItLon. The Davis-Bacon Act does not define it in those terms 
| don’t know by what construction of the English language they sa) 


that it means only the union labor seale. It says, ‘the prevail 


wage in the area im which the work is to be done.’””, Now, admitted 
scale in Austin, Tex., is higher than it is m Johnson City 
Department of Labor people told me that they fot the wag 
from the union hall in Austin, Tex., and that therefore they we 
going to set that wage in Austin City. 

To be perfectly frank with you, we told them, “ You can set it al 
day leng, but it won’t be paid, because we won’t do the work. W: 
will just cancel the plans to remodel the building.”’ After that, the) 

‘Well, it is a little job. And rather than set a precedent on it 

just going to waive jurisdiction.” 
re was no justification for such action, Mr. Chairman. REA 
had told us, “If vou will come in and give us what the wages actuall 
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are in the area, we will see what the Department of Labor sets.”’ 
And the Department of Labor said, ‘That is what we are going to 
do.”” And they don’t do it. And they didn’t do it 
not going to do it unless their feet are held to the 
It has been the history of them. 

Senator Russe.i 


And they are 
‘fire, Mr. Chairman. 


Do you intend to submit to the committee that 
wages that vou propose and those that 
sought to impose on vou, in hourly rates? 

Mr. Connauriy. Yes, sir. I hay 


those 


the Department of Labor 


e them here, sir. And I will submit 


About the Same time, Mr. Chairman. the 1) partment ol | 
stablished prevailing wag 


awabor 
prevailing wages for a number o ; 


COOpPe!l Ve Texas. 


‘copy of which | am handling vou now ir 


in order that voi 


them over Now annvone who IS Vag 1’ 


1 might look 
tad \ lan ur Nv 

wholly and compl 4 
and unreasonable. Nevertheless. thev were 


lexas knows that those wages are 


issued 
Ti) sa aah Y tage: : 

he oniy conceivable reason why Lhey Wel 
handed form of blackmail in order 


argalning and tal 


Lo coerce 1 
king to them in order to ry 
Chairman. Nov hat is not speculation on 
cover the point a little later in my testimon 
But officials of REA said, “We know vou ‘ 
Very few rural lines would ever have been built 
had to pay that wage. And the REA couldn’ 
company in Texas if they had to pay those kinds of w: 
you can’t pay the money back. But if vou will come 
partment of Labor and talk to them, we think 
75 cents or a dollar an hour.” 


make 


ACK OF STAT TORY AUTHORITY FOR 
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n America, I don’t 1 nk the 
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Mr. Connatiy. We got the 15 largest contractors in Texas, who do 
90 percent of the construction work, the contract construction work 
for the cooperatives in Texas. Their average wage is $1.66, in that 
classification. 

Senator Russeiy. That is $1.66 an hour? 

Mr. Connatiy. That is correct, sir. 

Senator RusseLty. As compared with $2.50? 

Mr. Connauuy. That is correct, sir. And here, Mr. Chairman, are 
several copies. That information was taken from a letter from an 
official of REA, and on the back of that you will see the prevailing 
wages. It is the same thing. It has just been contained in a lette: 


from them. 

Senator Russeuui. Did you offer this for the record? 

Mr. Connautiy. Yes, sir. I would like to, sir. 

Senator Russeiu. Very well. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 

Memorandum: Comparison of Wages Paid by Cooperatives in Texas and Wages 
as Determined by the Department of Labor. 

On March 19 Mr. Elmo Osborne, general manager of the Texas Power Reserv: 
Electric Cooperative, Inc., received a letter from Mr. Walter J. Clayton, Manag: 
ment Division of the Rural Electrification Administration, in which Mr. Clayto: 
outlined ‘‘prevailing wages’? which had been determined by the Department ot 
Labor for REA borrowers in Texas. Copy of the letter is attached. 

Texas Power Reserve undertook a survey to determine what the actual pre- 
vailing wages were in the various localities. The Texas Power Reserve actuall) 
obtained from individual contractors the wage scales which they employed for 
the various rural electric co-ops in Texas for which they worked. The hourly 
wage scales listed below represent an average of the wages paid by 15 individual! 
contractors doing electric distribution line construction in Texas. Several of 
these contractors do work all over Texas and in neighboring States. These 15 
contractors, by and large, represent all the contractors doing this type of wor! 
for the 77 rural electric cooperatives in Texas. The average hourly wages list: 
below are not weighted according to the number of men employed by each co: 
tractor in each classification, but are otherwise the average hourly rates paid | 
the 15 contractors for the skills enumerated. 


Linemen 
Hole-digger operators 
Truck drivers 

Grou! dmen 

Laborers 

Certified copies of each of the contractors’ wage scales used in making this aver 
age are on file in the office of the Texas Power Reserve Electric Cooperative, l 
in Austin, Tex, 

With reference to the attached letter from Mr. Clayton, comparative figures ar: 
not available for each of the co-ops listed. However, comparative figures ar 
available on three of the cooperatives. The chart on the following page will show 
the three cooperatives, the classifications involved, the wage scale as determin: 
by the Department of Labor and the actual prevailing wage as paid and submitt 
by the contractors in the area who were actually doing work for the respectiv 
cooperatives listed below. 
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Texas 72 Texas 76 Texas 119 Texas | 


Lamar ° Blanco Kimble |(Washinet 


WaALTerR J 
stant Lahor Relat j Vanaqg ment D 


AMOUNT OF WAGES SET BY WAGI IRDER 


Mir. Connauiy. Mr. Chairman, when these figures came out, t) 
cooperatives in Texas became extremely concerned. This thing can 
to a head, | think, largely as a result of our experience on the Pede 
nales Electric Co-op, about which I told you a moment ago. And 
vou will look down at the bottom of that sheet, ‘Texas 76 Blanco 
on the bottom line there you will see the wages which they propos: 
for the town of Johnson Cit \ 

Senator Russexiy. This sheet shows that thev propose that 
pav the bricklavers $3 an hour 

Mr. Connatziy. That ts correct, sir 

Senator Russexu. Is that $3 an hour? 

Mir. Connauziy. That is $3 an hour, ves, sir. Those are all how 
wage rates We were not croing to use all of the classifications wh 
they set up there 

, 


Senator Russeiti. Did you submit any figures here showing w 


vou thought the prevailing wage was for a bricklayer? 
Mr. Connatity. We were not going to use a bricklaver in t! 


particular job, but a rock mason ts $1.25 Ve were using local 1 
on that particular iob, rather than brick The tust set uD so 
classifications which we did not propose to use at all. So I havi 
comparative fierure S 
{ cement finisher—let’s look at that one the’ 
Johr son City, and we have sworn alhidavits fro. 
th re who have be ni doing the work Lol the St 
prevailing w ite as we define prevailing wages 
Senator Ri I That is an hour? 
\ir. Conn . Yes, sir \ carpenter the 
an hour Qur figure was $1.25 \ pli l * they ha 
hou We have $1.50 an hour \ painter they have 
hou We have $1.25 an hour. A plasterer they hav 
an hour Qu $1.25 an hour Those are e: amp 
Senator Russeiy. Was there any contention that 
vou were t t at the rate you indicated that you think ts th 
ing wage could not do the work, and that the Government would 
money because the plaster would fall in? 
Mr. Connauiy. No, sir. Absolutely not, Mr. Chairman. T! 


work was to b done locally by local people who have lone the Wo 
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lt was a small job, $26,000. No one questioned the competency of 
the work. 

Senator Russe.iu. Let me ask this question, then. Were the same 
men going to do the work under these wage rates whether you paid 
them what you insisted was the rate or whether you paid what the 
Department of Labor insisted was the rate 

Mr. ConNauiy. Yes, si 

Senator Russeiy. The same people would have » the 


Mr. Conna.tiy. Yes, su 


) 


MEETINGS HELD BY REA COOPERATIVES 
Now, as I sa 
ut least that is m\ thought It precipitat “d tl nang out of 
wages by the Department of Labo: Nov ese wave 


v. this prec ipated the sending ou these wages 


rr ‘ } } ry " 

l'exas, all the managers ana airectors of the Texas eleciric coopel 
} 3 ] { 

tives became conce»rher about it Se we called v2 series O meet 


throughout Texas, that were open to the managers, directors 


of all the co-ops in Texas, plus employees of REA 


single case we d tour meetings, and in every sing 


Electric Adm 
there. This matter was gone into fully The represent: 


were given all the time they wanted to explain the backer 


inistration had a represeniative—not ons 


it 


reasons for this Administrative B if] ‘tin No Zu. 


Chairman, we feel that we have been misled, 

threatened, we have been browbeaten, cajoled, and ki 
ol folks, from the power lobbies up and down, but | think 
first time we have « been subjected to such treatment from 
hands of il Ciovel iment agency Mi \\ ickard told me personally 
that the policy was : opted because of the pressure of union labor. 
The labor leadet Nii (reora Haggard, told me that He said 
first he heard of it, was when Mr. Dan Trae v called up the Se 
of Agriculture protesting abou Mr 
there and had a! \W 

he Capitol wit! a 
resent And ther I 1 | [ that wha \ir. Wiel 


ng was tru¢ hat i \ * the pre came tron 

. on 
neiad representa | e Heo | i} ent evion In ?!eXas sat 
nion labor hac thing whatevel > «lt it, thi th Departn 


if Labor didn KI Va I 1 ural wag dian t have 


re i) Live 


the labor unio 


i! 
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the only reason they were doing it was because REA had asked the: 
to do it, had asked them to take on the job of establishing prevailin 
wages. 

Yet, in the Administrator’s original order, Mr. Chairman, o1 
September 21, 1950, he said, after a series of conferences with th: 
Department of Labor, and I am quoting, “It was found that it woul, 
now be possible for REA to obtain prevailing-wage determination 
from the Department of Labor.’’ That was one of his reasons fo 
instituting this wage policy. 

Now, the answer to why these wages were set, these unrealist 
wages, Mr. Chairman, was that the Department of Labor had | 
information about rural wages, didn’t know anything about it, an 
that if the REA wanted a realistic wage set or if the cooperativ: 
wanted a realistic wage set, then they had to bring in the figure: 
And we brought them in, and that is the treatment we got. 

Senator Russe... They told you that prior to the time you came 
here and had this discussion with the Department of Labor wit! 
respect to these wages? 


INADEQUATE STAFF IN LABOR DEPARTMENT TO SET WAGE RATES 


Mr. Connatty. They have told us that before and since. An 
further, the Department of Labor told me, Mr. Chairman, that the) 
did not have the staff to set a prevailing wage for each individual co-op 
We have 77 in Texas. They differ as much as daylight and dark 
according to their geographical locations, which is understandab| 
But the Department of Labor said to me, ‘“ You must have one p 
vailing wage for the State of Texas.”” And I said: ‘I am not going t 


recommend any such thing, because I do not think it is realisti: 
But I will go back and talk to my board. I have no authority to sa) 
anything to you.” This was in the very beginning, if you please. 

They said: “All right. If you don’t agree to a State-wide policy 
we will impose one. We are not going to set up a prevailing-wag 
policy for each individual cooperative.” 


REA LOANS WITHHELD FOR NONCOMPLIANCE WITH WAGE POLICY 


Now, to cover that point for a moment: When the Texas Pow 
Reserve, in its State meetings, said that they were unalterably oppose: 
to this policy and refused to abide by it and refused to agree to 
State-wide prevailing policy, they turned right around and did exactly 
what they said they would not do. They got the cooperatives wly 
wanted loans, who had applications for loans, and who needed t! 
money, and they said, “Of course, vou cannot have any money, unless 
you agree to this wage policy, unless you agree to let the Deparime! 
of Labor set your wages; without that, you will have no further loans 
from REA.” 

In that case, after the State association had bucked on it and sa 
“We are not going to agree to a State-wide prevailing wage, becaus: 
is just unreasonable to expect us to,” then they turned right aroun 
and did what they said they would not do in the beginning, and s 
a prevailing wage for the individual cooperatives. 

That is the type of double talk 

Senator Russe.ty. Who finally fixed that wage? Was it don 
the Department of Agriculture, or the Department of Labor? 
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Mr. Connatiy. The Department of Labor. 

Now, Mr. Wickard, as well as the late Mr. George Haggard. told 
me that the order would not be again changed to make it apply to 
force-account construction. 


FORCE-ACCOUNT WORK EXEMPTED FROM ORDER 


Keep in mind that originally it applied, under the Administrative 
Bulletin 120, issued September 21, 1950, to force account On 
November 15, because of the ruckus that was raised, the Adminis- 
trator changed his order and excluded force-account construction 
from it. 

But the representative of REA, again, at a group meeting 1m 
Abilene, one of the four that we held in Texas, who was appearing 
in behalf of REA to explain why they issued the bulletin, readily 
agreed that it was purely a matter of time until the order would 
apply to force account, and readily agreed that the unions, as soon 
us they got the contract construction thing settled, would apply thi 
heat to Mr. Wickard to bring about a broadening of the policy to 
apply to force account. And the field representatives’ judgment 
was that it would be not more than 90 days until that was done. 
That was a pure question of judgment. 

I later talked to Mr. Haggard about it, and he said he 
sure, but as far as he knew then there were not ever at 
apply it to force account. 


DAVIS-BACON ACT NO APPLICATION 1 KA LOANS 


In the original order of September 21, 1950, Mr. Wickard goes to 


) 
reat length in discussing the Davis-Bacon Act and the Anti-kick- 


back Act and the “long-established policy of » Federal Govern- 
ment.” The clear implications of his order are that the Davis- 
Bacon Act, if it does not specifically require such a 


; 


determination of 
prevailing wages—then the Congress intended actually that it should, 
and it is the clear and equitable thing to do. The Uavis-Bacon Act 
Was passed in 1935: the REA Let in L956 if the Congress had 
itended that the cooperatives borrowing funds from REA should 
be subjected to wage determinations by the Secretary of Labor under 
lhe Davis-Bacon Act, 1 am sure that the C ngress could have 
found words to say so in the REA Act Notwithstanding the im- 
pression which the Administrator tried to create in his memorandum 
ol September 21, the late Mr. Haggard, the Department of Labor 
people with whom I have talked, and all of the REA people, readily 
agreed that the Davis-Bacon Act does not apply to these loans, and 
that it certainly does not require prevailing-wage determinations 
called for by Mr. Wickard. 

Senator Russet. Just as a matter of curiosity, do you know, Mr. 
Connally, whether or not the Reconstruction Finance Corporation or 


pn ‘ 
ther lending agencies of Government, have a provision of this kind 


n their loan contracts? 
Mir. Connauzy. I think not, sir. I am not sure about all of them. 
| could not say that at all. | do not think the REC does. But I “um 
‘t positive. I would not make a positive statement about that. 
Senator Russet. In other words, the Kaiser-Frazer loan, involving 


irge sums of money, up perhaps in the hundreds of millions of dollars, 
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for purposes of construction and expansion, you do not think con- 
tained these provisions that applied to the REA cooperatives? 

Mr. Connauuy. I do not think so. There may be some cases. In 
any case, of course, where the Government is a party 

Senator Russe... Of course, under a Government contract, if the 
Government is building it itself, there is no question about the Davis- 
Bacon Act applving. 

Mr. Connatiy. And as you know, there are many lending agencies 
in the Government, and there may be some cases where some of them 
do. But I do not know of any. 

Now, | have already stated, Mr. Chairman, that the REA officials 
themselves agreed that if these wages had been in effect in Texas, we 
would never have built the REA lines which were built, and that if 
they are put into effect now, the probability is that we will never be 
able to repay our loans. 


DISREGARD OF W \GEYs1 ABLLIZATION ACT 


Representatives of REA in the various group meetings said that th 
prevailing wage was supposed to be an actual wave and not an 
average. They said it was both a ceiling and a floor. And then they 
contradicted that by saying it was just a floor. They said that the 
Wage Stabilization Act prevented wage increases over 10 percent 
and then said that the prevailing waze as establisned by the Depart 
ment of Labor could exceed the actual wages paid by any percentage 
end still not be in violation of the Wage Stabilization Act. My pom 
there, Mr. Chairman, is simply this. We pay a lineman a dollar 
and a halfan hour. The cooperative cannot pay him over 10 percent 
more In other words, under the Wage Stabilization Act, we could 
raise him 15 cents and pay him $1.65. What the REA Says, what 
their representatives told us, and which I think is true, is that if th 
Department of Labor says that the prevailing wage for that job 
not a dollar and a half but two and a half, then $2.50 can be paid 
notwithstandiag the provisions of the Wage Stabilization Act. Now 
that is important. ‘That is very important. Because I think they 
want to apply—and this is my own thought; no one has told me this 
they want to apply this wage policy to force account construction, 
which thev originally applied it, for the reason that the Internationa 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers for some reason wants the Depart 
ment of Labor to control these wages, because they know when vou 
control wages you control a business, and they want to control | 
through the Department of Labor. 

It 1S Signi icant that shortly after these two orders were issued, th 
International Bre therhood of Eleetrical Workers came into Texas 


T¢ 


and organ! »emplovee: of four cooperatives And what chance 
m not opposed to union labor, but | don Wal 


have you got? | 
the foree of the Units 


the rr if union labor to bye back cd | 

states ( Vel | when if Is applied Lo t] SE rural electri eoopern 
farm organizations { ° "7 have Sil r! 1¢ 

» order to obtain a few he necessitie of 


back of it. J ‘hairman That 


told me that 
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EFFECT OF WAGE ORDER TO UNIONIZE REA COOPERATIVES 


Senator Russeiyt. Do I understand that your position is that sinc 
the Rural Electrification Administration has turned over to the 
Labor Department the power and authority to fix the wages which 
the borrowers from REA must pay, there has been a concerted driv: 
to organize the employees of these rural electric cooperatives? 

Mr. Connatiy. That ts correct, siu j 

Now, Mr Chairman look. The Vv can come down to an emplove e 
of the Pedernales Electric Coop ralive And they Say, “Look 
fellows.” I will assume | am a union organizer. ‘‘Look, fellows 
The Department of Labor, who know what wages are, say you ought 
to be getting $38 an hour as a bricklaver. And you are not getting 
but $1.37 or $1.77. Now, under the Wage Stabilization Act th 
cooperative can’t pay vou $3 an hour, but if vou will sign up with us 


e can get the De partment of Labor to set : pl ‘vailine Wage rate 
>} an hour, and take vou out from under the Wage Stabilization 


and the cooperative will have to pav i I don’t know that that 
I 


W 
S. 


em | don't know what the organizers hav 


what thev have told t 
told them. But | am sure they have told them anvthing that woul 
help their cause 

Again l am not eppearing in opposition to unlonism o1 protesting 
the unions organizing the emplovees of the co-ops in Texas 1 just 
don’t want them to come in with the power of the United Stat: 
Crovernment behind them im ord I { 

Senator Russeiu. Do vou believe 1 » collective bargaining? 


Mr. ConNALLY. Yes. sir: I do. 


GOVERNMENT DECISION ON RECOMMENDED WAGI 


Mer Chairman \ir. Fred Hamlin. who ts the centleman | spoke ot 


a moment ago, the head of Region 10 of REA, in our San Antonio 


11 } 
| 


ecional meeting, one of the four about which | previously Laikes 
said that the Department of Labor had accepted every State 
which has been presented and recommended by that State’s associa 


tion or spokesmal \Ir. Geor: Haggard, the ey puty Admunistrato) 


ol REA said ina letter to Senator Lyndon B. Johnson. Unite 
. ; 
I 


| 


Senator from Texas—he implies as much; he doesn’t quite 
that in every case why this has been done. talking about 
bringing in their suggest 
Depa 
Honorable W. R ongressman from. the 
Tex: i a fetter the neral manage! 


Mr. Chairmat ' 
epancies in what | \ card says and what the Dey 
Labor d I already eve ' i ease of thi 
( The facts ¢ 


about the 
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ment of Labor has not accepted the cooperatives’ recommended wag 
but on the other hand has raised it. 

In the State of Missouri, for line foremen, the State associatic: 
recommended $1.79 an bour, and the Department of Labor set $1.85 
for linemen-journeymen, the Missouri State association recommende: 
$1.63 an hour. The Department of Labor set $1.75 an hour. ©; 
laborers, the Missouri association recommended 85 cents and th 
Department of Labor set 95 cents. 

On another rate schedule, also in the State of Missouri, the Stat 
association set $1 for common laborers, and the Department of Labo 
suid, “It will be $1.25.” In the State of Texas, there have been son 
of the cooperatives who had their plans so under way that they h: 
to submit to this wage policy in order to continue their construction 
As I said a moment ago, the average hourly rate paid by the 15 largest 
contractors in the State doing construction work for REA co-op 
paid to linemen an average of $1.66 an hour. The Department 
Labor set a wage scale of $1.75. The Concho Valley Electric Co 
operative came in and recommended $1.65 on journeyman-lineman 
and the Department set $1.75. 

In the case of the Bandera Electric Cooperative of Bandera, Tex 
the cooperative submitted $1.40 as a prevailing wage for a linema: 
first class, and the Department of Labor raised it to $1.75 an hou: 

Now let’s look at Oklahoma. 

Senator Young. You mean the Department of Labor arbitrari| 
set the wages? 

Mr. Connatiy. Under the new wage policy set by Mr. Wickard 
thev do. And that is what we are complaining about 

Senator YounGc. Without negotiation or anything? 

Mr. Connatiy. Without anything. Thev have said: ‘You ca 
bring in your figures.”” They have told Members of Congress. And 
[ have just quoted what they told Congressman Poage, that they ha) 
not refused to accept the cooperatives’ estimate in a single case. And 
in not a single case that I know of have they accepted it. 

In the case of Oklahoma, the State came in and said, “We 
agree to a prevailing wage.”” The cooperatives asked for a rate of 
$1.50 an hour on journeymen-linemen. These are the cooperatis 
I don’t know what facts they submitted. I assume they had 
substantiated, or they would not have asked for it. The Departmen 
of Labor set $1.75 an hour. Thev asked for a $1.25 rate for a hol 
digger operator, and the Department of Labor set $1.50 an how 
Oklahoma submitted 90 cents as the prevailing wage for ground ma 
the Department of Labor set $1.05. The Okiahoma Cooperat 
said the prevailing wage for laborers was 80 cents; the Departmen 
of Labor set it at 90. And vet they come down to us, the REA, and 
say that in every State where the Department of Labor have brouglh! 
in their recommended wages, the cooperatives have agreed to 1! 
And it is not true. Mr. Haggard said the same thing in a letter to 
Senator Johnson, and it isn’t true. Mr. Wickard told Bob Poag: 
that, and it wasn’t true when he said it. [It is an illustration, thongh 
Mr. Chairman, of the type of double talk and, we think, doubl 
dealing, that we have had since the beginning of this problem 

We have seen nothing in the actions or the words of the REA 
people in the discussion of this problem that would indicate that th: 
attempting to be fair or reasonable. On the other hand, wi 


were 
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have had every justification for mistrusting and disbelieving nearly 
everything that we have been told. Then they wonder why we are 
upset. 

As an illustration, back in March we were told, as incidentally were 
all Members of the Congress that I know anything about who dis- 
cussed this matter with REA, that every State which had considered 
the matter had agreed to a State-wide prevailing wage. That is what 
they told us. That is what they told Members of Congress. They 
say, “For some reason, Texas if off on a tangent.’ At the time the 
statement was made, the statement was not true. Every State that 
had considered it had not agreed to it. We were consistently told 
that nearly all of the States had signed up except Texas. 

On May the 29th the last, George W. Haggard, Deputy Adminis- 
trator of REA, wrote to Mr. Allen Burditt, the president of our 
Texas Power Reserve Electric Cooperative, a letter in which he said 

Associations of cooperatives in 24 States have worked out a plan for obtaining 
State-wide rural prevailing wage 

He went on to Sav: 

Incidentally, it ‘stimated that these arrangements will cover approximate] 
90 percent of all the KA-financed contract construction expected 
undertaken this vear 

That is what Mr. Haggard said on May 29 ina letter to Mr. Burditt. 
Yet on June the 12th, the same Mr. Haggard, in a letter to Senator 
Lyndon B. Johnson, of Texas, stated that: 
this procedure has worked so well that in 21 States covering almost 90 percent of 
REA-financed contract construction expected to be undertaken this vear, State 
cooperative groups have worked out mutually accepted wage scal h tl 


Department of Labor 


Obviously, one of two things is true. Mr. Haggard was either mis- 
leading Mr. Burditt or Senator Johnson, or between May 29 and June 
12 three States backed down from such an agreement. What the truth 
is | do not know 

The Administrator, Deputy Administrator, and others connected 
with REA have vi rbally and by letter told the Members of the Con- 
gress, both in the House and the Senate, that after the Texas Powet 
Reserve adopted the resolution which it did, a COp\ of which | have 
here, Mr. Chairman, and which I would like to insert in the record of | 
may—it is very brief. 1 don’t want to encumber the record, of course 

Senator Russevu. It will be printed in the record at this point. 

(The material! referred to is as follows:) 


Excerpt From tHe MINUTES OF A SPECIAL MEETING OF THE MEMBERSHIP O} 
Texas Power Reserve Evectric Cooperative, IN Hetp In A rin, 
lex., Aprit 20, 1951 


‘Be it resolved, That the members of Texas Power Reserve Electric ( sooperative 


Inc., in State meeting assembled, declare our opposition to the policy of the Ad- 


ministrator of Rural Electrification Administration issued September 21, 1950, 


which divests the rural electric cooperatives of the power to determine the mini- 


mum wages to be paid by them and their contractors in the construction of their 
facilities and substitutes therefor the minimum wage scale prescribed by the 
Department of Labor; and declare as our policy a refusal to abide by such policy 
of the REA Administrator.” 

This resolution was adopted by the membership of Texas Power Reserve Electric 
Cooperative, Inc. 
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NUMBER OF TEXAS COOPERATIVES PROTESTING WAGE ORDER 


Mr. Connaury. After Texas Power Reserve adopted that resolu- 
tion, a number of individual co-ops in Texas requestéd REA’s assist- 
ance in determining a wage determination for their areas. 

Mr. Chairman, this matter was thoroughly gone into by the co- 
operatives of Texas. We held four group meetings, and we held 
a State-wide meeting. Those meetings consumed the better part of 
a day in each case. In each case, representatives of the Rural Electri- 
fication Administration were there. In each case we discussed the 
thing, debated it, if vou please, to great length, and then it was 
opened up for discussion. I daresay that there is no State in the 
Union that is more familiar with the implications of this wage policy 
than the State of Texas. 

After going through four regional meetings and a State meeting, a 
final vote on that resolution was adopted, and the vote was almost 
unanimous 

Mr. Chairman, there are 77 electric cooperatives in Texas, and 
there were three dissenting votes, three dissenting votes to that resolu- 
tion, which condemned the action of the Administrator in adopting 
the wage policy which we are discussing. Now, that is important, 
Mr. Chairman, for this reason: that immediately after that was done 
I, personally, became the scapegoat, as attorney for the Texas Power 
Reserve 

During the regional meetings and the State meeting, I told the 
cooperatives, as | felt it was my duty to tell them, the possible effect 
of this wage policy. And as I say, it was thoroughly and roundly 
discussed with representatives of REA present in every case. And 
immediately after this resolution was adopted, the field men for REA 
began running all over the State and saying that it was not the action 
of the cooperatives themselves, that it was the action of one man, and 
that he had ulterior motives for it. What those ulterior motives were 
I do not know. I told Mr. Haggard that that was being done, that 
they were personally attributing the action of the 77 cooperatives to 
me individually and personally. And I said, “I think it is extremel\ 
bad for REA field men to be gossiping and traveling over the Stat 
putting out that kind of talk. But if that is the wavy vou want to 
play it, Lhave no objection to it. But | think it ts bad from the stand 
pomt of REA.”’ 

He said, “There is not anvthing I can do about it.” He said, 


will trv to talk to them in June.” “This was back 6 weeks ago, Mi 


Chairman. And he said, “Il won't be seeing them. Mavbe I will se 
them in June and will talk to them about it, but we don’t alwavs con 
trol evervthing the field men sav.” 

These same managers and directors of all the rural electric coope 
atives in Texas during these meetings heard REA representatives t 
them that if they didn’t go along with this wage policy they coul 
obtain no further loans from REA It was that blunt and th: 
brutal. “If you don’t knuckle under, you get no money Yet, th 


trator, the late Mr. Haggard, an 


impression is left by the Adminis 
everyone else, that the co-ops of Texas have come into REA be Os 


and pleadingewith REA to help them, when such is not the case anc 


has been the case 


heve 
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INHERENT POWER OF REA ADMINISTRATION TO ISSUE WAGE ORDER 


Senator Russevy. Just one moment, there, Mr. Connally. 

At any Lime during these series of conferences. did the representa- 
tives of the Rural Electrification Administration ever undertake to 
point out any provision of law which directed or authorized them to 
impose this new restriction on the local coopdratives? 

Mr. Connauriy. They did not, sir. That question was repeatedly 
aske dd by Various attorney s for the cooperatives who were there The 
question Was answered, and | ean quote it. The question was 
answered by Mr. Fred Hamlin of the Management Division, head of 
the tenth region, in saying, ‘““The power is inherent in the Adminis- 
trator’s position That was his answer 

Senator Ri SSELI \\ ll, now, how long have you been connected 
with rural electrification work in the capacity of attorney? 

Mr. Connanry. As attorney? . 

Senator Russexiyi. Or in any capacity 

\ir. Connautzy. Well, I think I need to go back some way 1 
1939, Mir. Chairman, after geitine out of law school, | came to work 
as secretary to a \lember of Congress, then Congressman Johnson 
Lyndon Johnson, of Texas. While in his office, I spent, I suppose, 
half of mv time w rKing on the development of the Lower Colorado 
Riv or A ithority, whi his the backb me of all the electric cooperatives 
in central Texas, and as a matter of fact in the State of Texas 
1941, 1 was appomted a member of the board of directors 
Lower Colorado River Authority, which is a State agence, 


perates the dams and generates power Lhe Colorado River 
Texas which it ’ LO cooperatives in r ‘ [t. as | Sav, 1s 


vackbone of ‘pu ¢ pwel n Texas | served 6 vears on that hoard 


| have : p and abiding interest in rural electrification, and, in 
1949, | eca » abt ( for the Texas Power Reserve and have 
served ini f CiLV SU * that time 
senator Ri SS 
ate hat 
's that were submi i Dy abor | 
of Mir. Wiekard 
h. the cooperal ld have had 
ifficult I aving thei loan 
Mir. CONNALI Chairman, that ! judg 
That statement was likewise made by Mr ‘ ia and Mi 
Hamlin, of REA. ‘That was their judgment | 
Back in 1940 and 1941, M Chairma 
expanding Those were the davs when RE as beme born, 
please Those were the davs when we . trving to get people 
ip oO Apply They oul 1M \ apply ior membe Ship 
‘] hose were the isn ie] We were CfOLLe thro rh the problem ‘ 
trving to justify from an economic standpoint the loans which we 
iar 


! 
tf 


‘ : 
Now. as a member of the board of directors of the Lower Color: 


were requesting That is the reason | wer ack that 
| 


River Authority, | was conversant with two cooperatives \ctual 


the Lower Colorad Luthority operat S under contract with 
: ae 1 

the boards of di { oO and actually operates, tWO Co-Ops SO 

¢ . ] rt i; le. 

over a period of | . 1 bave been familiar with the difheult 


economically justifving loans that are made I know, since becoming 
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attorney for the Texas Power Reserve, that is one of our great prob- 
lems in the State now, to determine whether or not some of the 
co-ops can make it even under the existing circumstances, much less 
if they had to live under a greatly increased wage scale. There is 
serious doubt that some of them can make it. 


EFFECT OF NEW WAGE POLICY ON REA OBJECTIVES 


Senator Russeti. Well, without regard to a discussion of the merits 
or demerits of unionizing all of these cooperatives, | had always 
understood that, simply stated, the objectives that we had when we 
created and obtained the appropriations for the Rural Electrification 
Administration, were to get electric power to as many farmers as 
possible at the lowest possible cost, and at the same time to assure the 
repayment of the loans, to try to have an economically justified project 
that would get power to as many farmers as could be reached at th: 
lowest possible cost. 

Do you think that this new wage policy would help or hinder th« 
over-all objectives that some of us had in creating the REA? 

Mr. Connatiy. | think it is diametrically opposed to it, Mr 
Chairman. That is why I am here 

Senator Russeity. You think that it could result in increasing th: 
rates to the farmers? 

Mr. Connauuiy. I don’t think there is any question of it. 1 think 
it will inevitably result. 

Now, REA, says, “Well, what are you complaining about? You 
bring in the wage. The Department of Labor has agreed to abid: 
by everything you bring in.’” They have not done that, but assum- 
ing they had, then why have the policy? 

Then why have it? We think we are paving prevailing wages 
it is. We think we are. We want to be fair. We are not trying to 
press down upon anybody, Mr. Chairman, certainly not the working 
men. Because the working people are the ones who control thes 
cooperatives 

As you well know, this committee has been the bulwark of th 
Rural Electrification Administration program from its inception. And 
you know what you had in mind when vou passed the act in the 
beginning. You know that it was for the very purpose for which you 
have just stated. [I am not complaining about union labor, M 
Chairman, and | am not complaining about Members of Congress 
city Congressmen, so-called, who espouse their cause. We are not 
talking about that. We are not asking that the farmers of America 
set the wage scale that the union men have in the cities. But we ar 
usking that they not set ours. And that is all it is. That is all any 
body says it is. 

Mr. Dan Tracy says: 

We want to control the wages of these co-ops, and you have got to put in thi 
policy. ‘That is why vou have it. Ali we want to do is be left alone. 

I know nothing in the past history or the immediate present in the 
management of the rural electric cooperatives in Texas or in the Nation 
which justifies this action. No one has complained. The workers, so 
far as I know, the thousands who work for these rural electric coop 
eratives, are not complaining about their wages. 





——— 
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Senator Youne. It would seem to me if REA is to continue to be 
feasible for most farmers, wages would have to be tied at least some- 
what to a farmer’s income; which goes up and down, as you know. 

Mr. Connatry. I don’t think there is any question about it. It 
must be. Thus far we have had pretty good sailing. Since the 
REA Act was passed and since most of the lines have been extended, 
you need not go far back into history to realize that we have not had 
any depression. We have not had any hard times. We have had 
prosperous times, with high income, high farm income. Ever since 
these rural lines have been built, that has been the case. The act 
was not passed until 1946. 

Now, if we put these kinds of wages into effect, and then if times 
do get a little rough, | do not think there is any doubt but what it is 
Pong to spell the doom of many of the cooperatives in the United 
States. And parenthetically, may I say there, that it is suspected by 
many of our own people, our own cooperative managers and the 
directors of our cooperatives, that that is precisely what the Govern- 
ment wants. And by the Government, | mean the Department of 
Agriculture, primarily the Department of Labor. They wanted the 
cooperatives to default, in order that they could take over the active 
management of these cooperatives. I do not make that accusation 
or that charge personally. I certainly don’t make it against Mr. 
Wickard. I think it has been given considerable thought by others 
who are responsible for this wage policy. 

Now, we have not taken this step lightly. We have thought about 
it, we have considered it, we have discussed it. We have explored 
our minds and our consciences. And we can find no reasonable 
justification for this order—none. 

As I say, there is nothing in the past history of the management 
of the cooperatives, and nothing in the immediate present, that 
justifies it. The law does not require it, or even contemplate that 
such a policy would be imposed upon these cooperatives of America 
And the enforcement of such a policy inevitably means that you are 
going to take the management of these cooperatives out of the hands 
of the farmers who created them and who have managed them, and 
suces ssfully done so, since their inception, and turn it over to the 
Department of Labor. Because any time you give a group the power 
to control your wages absolutely, by fiat, you give them the power 
to control and run your business. You do not determine the future 
of it any longer. 

We think that this policy is extremely far reaching, Mr. Chairman. 
We think it is a matter that this committee should study and go into 
thoroughly. We think that if this policy is a sound policy, then it is 
a policy worthy of action by the Congress of the United States. They 
have precedent for it The Congress thought it was wise to pass the 
Davis-Bacon Act. If this is a wise policy, then the Congress should 
act on it. We do not think it should be established by a fiat of the 
\dministrator of REA. We do not think that the management and 
the control for the future of the rural electric cooperatives of America 
should be taken out of the hands of the farmers and turned over to 
any labor leader by himself or acting in conjunction with the Secretary 
of Labor or the Secretary of Agriculture. And we implore this com- 
mittee to go into all the facts surrounding it to see what justification, 
if any, there was in promulgating this order. And if there was none, 
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then the committee, of course, will know best in its own wisdom what 
it might do about it. 

Thank vou very much, Mr. Chairman. I am deeply grateful. 

Senator Russert. Thank you, Mr. Connally. You have raised 
some very interesting questions here. 

Do I understand, just to capsule your position, that vou are not 
here opposing unionization per se, if that unionization comes about 
through the ordinary course of organization and negotiation with these 
cooperatives, but that vou are very much opposed to using the power 
of the Federal Government, which is a power of life and death over 
these cooperatives, to coerce them from Washington into a course 
that would have that result? 

Mr. Connautiy. That is absolutely correct, sir. 

Are there any other questions? 

Senator Youne. I do not know what sounder position you could 
take. 

Mr. Connatry. Thank you, sir. 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


STATEMENTS OF CLAUDE WICKARD, ADMINISTRATOR; WILLIAM 
WISE, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR; ROBERT BEALL, EXECUTIVE 
OFFICER; EVERETT WEITZELL, PROGRAM ANALYST; MILTON 
CHASE, ASSISTANT CHIEF, POWER DIVISION; K. WILDE BLACK- 
BURN, ASSOCIATE SOLICITOR, OFFICE OF SOLICITOR; BER- 
NARD GEKOSKI, SOLICITOR’S OFFICE ATTORNEY; DAVID 
ASKEGAARD, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER, RURAL ELECTRIFICA- 
TION ADMINISTRATION; AND RALPH S. ROBERTS, DIRECTOR 
OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 


CULTURE 
1952 BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Senator Russe.ty. The next witness will be Mr. Claude Wickar 
of the Rural Electrification Administration. The 1952 budget esti 
mate is $8,500,000 for salaries and expenses. The House reduced 
this to $7,750,000. The 1951 appropriation was $8,421,350. Th 
justification will be inserted at this point in the record. 

(The justification and classification schedule follow :) 
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SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
House hearings, pt. 2, p. 850 
Appropriation, 195] as reduced 
under sec. 1214 $8. 421. 350 
Estimate, 1952 8, 500, 000 
House bill, 1952 7. 750. 000 
Reduction of $750.000 below estimate 


comparable with 1952 budget and 


Analys of House action on 1952 6b iget estimates 


$7,750,000 


$750,000 


S8. 500.000 


tMM) 
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Nalaries and expenses 


' 


Increase 
decreases ( 


Standard classificatior aa sstimate, | House bill House | 
: , House bill | compared 
compared with 1952 

with 1951 budget 

estima 


ys) 


5 000 


OOO 


LOANS TO REA COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS FOR CONSTRUCTION O 
PRANSMISSION LINES 


Senator Russevi. Mr. Wickard, Senator Ellender was very anxious 
to examine you on some matters. He has just called me and advise: 
that he has been compelled to make a decision this morning to go to 
Mexico City to carry on some work incidental to the foreign-labo: 
bill which was signed, | think, by the President, on yesterday o 
perhaps this morning. 

He said he would not be able to attend this meeting. He has ask: 
me to make some inquiry about things about which he is interested 
If vou will come to the table, there, | will do so. I will also ask you 
some questions about the matters discussed by Mr. Connally. 

First, Senator Ellender was concerned about loans that are ben 
made to associations of REA cooperatives to build transmission lines 
to be leased to the Department of the Interior. I wish you woul 
make a statement with respect to the policy of the REA concerning 
these loans 

Mr. Wickarp. Mr. Chairman, as has been said here this morning 
we in REA are always trying to find the most reliable, most satis 
factory, and lowest cost source of power for our cooperatives. 

That, of course, is necessary from many standpoints. One of ther 
is to insure the feasibility of the loan, and second to keep the pow 
costs down so that the farmers can use large amounts of electricity 
enough to solve their labor problems. And in this particular instance: 
of course, we know that the cooperatives are preferential people fo: 
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the power from a federally financed dam, under the 1944 Flood 
Control Act 


PROPOSAL BY REA COOPERATIVES TO SOUTHWESTERN POWER 
ADMINISTRATION 


A number of cooperatives came to me from Missouri 2 years ago 
this last winter and proposed that they try to work out some kind of 
an arrangement with the Southwestern Power Administration whereby 
they could perhaps instal! a steam plant and get some sort of stand-by 
arrangement with the Southwestern Power Administration, so that the 
capacity that they would have to install would be kept at the minimum, 
and they would have a way to firm up the power for the steam plant 
and keep down their costs. They came to me in the meeting in New 
York City of the National Rural Electric Cooperative Association, 
the first | had ever heard of this proposal. It sounded like it had a lot 
of things to commend it. A study was made, and it was found that 
the proposal which they outlined would bring power to the cooperatives 
in Missouri and Oklahoma and Arkansas at a cost and in a manner 
which is far superior to any that was ever proposed before or has 
ever been proposed since 


CONSTRUCTION OF STEAM PLANT 


Now, briefly, here is what the proposal amounts to. It amounts to 
the cooperatives installing a steam plant or fuel plant of some kind 
and relying upon the Southwestern Power Administration to take the 
capacity of that plant into the system of the Southwestern Power 
Administration and turn back to the cooperatives the amounts of 
power which they will need up to the capacity of the Southwestern 
Power Administration’s supply. For instance, one of the cooperatives 
was installing a 30,000-kilowatt generating plant. Perhaps in the first 
lew years the cooperatives will not need the entire 30,000 But if it 
were not for these arrangements, they would very probably have to 
install two 30,000 units, because if one would break down they would 
have no place to go to firm up or to give them assurance that power 
would be available. So in the first place we save in this arrangement 
in that we only have to install one unit up to the capacity which we 
see might be needed 

The contract arrangement with the Southwestern Power Adminis- 
tration provides that even after that time, if the Southwestern Power 
Administration has the capacity, it will give the cooperatives more 
than 30,000 kilowatts of electricity 


POWER FROM FLOOD CONTROL DAMS 


Senator HHaypren. Let me state the wih ! understand this situation, 
and see if you will confirm it. In the Southwest power area, there 
are under construction or are to be constructed about eivht flood- 
control dams. Those dams will impound the floodwaters of the 
various streams. The power that can be produced from those dams, 
naturally, is fluctuating, depending upon the quantity of water that 
is in the various reservous. The situation would be then that unless 
that power could be firmed up by steam in the area, il would not 
have the value that if woul | have as dump power 

Mr. WicKkarpb. That is right 
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POWER CONTRACTS 


Senator Haypen. What the committee of which I am a member, the 
Interior Department subcommittee, has tried to do is to get private 
utilities in the area to enter into agreements with the Southwestern 
Power Administration to take their power into their private systems, 
and when there were peak loads use the hydro—that is, at certain 
times of the day private utilities need more power than they do at other 
times—thus saving themselves the cost of building additional stand-by, 
steam plants to take care of those peak loads. The hydro power would 
be used those hours of the day. In that way it is mutually beneficial 
They have made satisfactory contracts with the companies in Okla- 
homa to that effect. 

Now, I understand your argument to be that that same principle or 
policy would be carried out with respect to the REA’s. If they 
required a certain maximum amount of steam power, they would not 
only have a steam plant but a stand-by steam plant, the same as a 
private utility would have. They would have a contract with the 
Southwestern Power Administration to firm up their power during their 
peak loads, and then to take away the power that they do not use at 
certain seasons of the vear or hours of the day when they have a sur- 
plus. In that way there is an advantage to both the REA coopera- 
tives that have the steam plants and to the Southwestern Powe: 
Administration, in the same manner as there is an advantage to making 
these cooperative arrangements with the private utilities 


OBJECTION TO CONSTRUCTION OF TRANSMISSION LINES BY GOVERNMENT 


Now, the objection, as | understand it, to the construction of trans 
mission limes is that the private utilities insist that they, by a prop 
wheeling contract, supply that service and do the wheeling from th 

am plant to the Southwestern Power Administration or carry 1! 
back and forth. With proper arrangements, that can be done 

In the Oklahoma instance, for example, the private utility tsist 
that they have ample steam capacity, either in sight or under cor 
struction; and it is unnecessary for vou to make a loan to the REA’: 

Oklahoma to build steam plants there 

whether that was true at the time you made the loan 
that I would not want to pass upon. But ts tha 


enerally of what the situation ts? 


S ‘ PURCHASE GOVERNMENT POWRE 


j | 
‘tty good analoes petween 
hts ana th Oper ive 
Peeters Cu ant ' \\ ron, | thin! . ’ Nat 


Ih COO PH ratives, as I said, were anxious to gvet a cood source o 


th transmission lines built LO the load centers to provide 
Of course, they also were anxious to get that at th 


Chev found that by this arrangvemen I he Sout! 


(dministration they would get much lower cost pow 

a much more reliable way of getting that power tha 
roposed before or Si] "be 

they came to us and talked to us about it We ap 


two of the loans Then last year, Senator, as you W il 
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remember, the Interior Subcommittee and the Agriculture Subcom- 
mittee had joint hearings on this, and it was pretty well discussed 


during last vear’s session. | believe the report on the appropriation 


bill last year indicated that we should eontinue to follow the same 
policy we had 


INTEGRATION OF HYDRO AND STEAM POWER 


Senator Haypen. There is one other phase of it. This integration 
of hydro and steam power is advantageous to everybody, whether it is 
with respect to what action is taken or respect a cooperative 
or private industry gut the question of wheeling the power, of 
carrying it from one point to another, is where the difficultv has 
arisen 

I think the objection that has been made to your loans to th: 
REA’s is not primarily, in many instances, at least, due to the fact 
that vou have made a loan to build a steam plant but that you have 
also made a loan to build transmission lines. 

Mr. Wieckarp. There is no question but that somebody had to 
build the transmission lines because the lines in the area do not have 
the capacity. If the power companies had come up with an offe: 
of some kind which would have given the cooperatives the assurance 
of the same kind of service at the same kind of cost, the cooperatives, 
! am sure, would have wanted to take advantage of that offer, and 
1 am sure we would have insisted upon it. But they did not and 
have not as vet 

Senator Haypen. How does the money that you have loaned 
compare as to the amount vou have loaned for steam plants and th 
amount vou have loaned for transmission lines? 

Mr. Wiekarp. You mean how was it divided between the trans- 
mission lines and the steam plants? 

Senator Haypren. Yes 

Mr. Wiekarp. Mr. Chase, 1 don’t know whether you can give an 
answer to that offhand or not. It may be some place nearly equal 

Mr. Cuase. It would depend on whether you are dealing with each 
system separately or ali six of them. We have made one loan which 
involved transmission only and no steam plants. The others have 
involved steam plants. I would roughly estimate that at about 
50—50. I could check that ficure. olf course 

Mr. Wickarp. May I say one other thing? This same sort of 
arrangement with the SPA, Senator Young, we have with the powe 
company in your State, and we also have one in lowa. It 1s not 
something new 

Somebody said that this is something that the REA or the Interior 
Department people dreamed up to avoid or evade the wish of Con- 
vress, and that it is something entirely foreign to REA administration 
but that is not true 


WHEELING RATES ON RECLAMATION-OWNED rRANSMISSION LINES 


Senator Ture. Mr. Wickard, where the current is wheeled on 
Reclamation-owned transmission lines, what is the wheeling charge 
for that current? 
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Mr. Wiekarp. If it is a cooperative-owned transmission line, it is 
roughly about a mill per kilowatt-hour. 

Senator Taye. Roughly a mill for the wheeling charge? 

Mir. Wiekarp Yes. 

Senator Tyr. What is the average contract where a private utility 
wheels the current for an REA Association? 


TRANSMISSION LINES LEASE ARRANGEMENTS 


\lr. Cuase. I don’t believe we have any examples of that arrange- 
ment, Senator. In the case of the example Mr. Wickard referred 
to in North Dakota, the power company leases the transmission 
facilities that REA has financed, in the same way as in the South 
western Power Administration area, so there is no specific wheeling 
charge made by the cooperative. 

Senator Tuye. Well, you must charge the utility 

Mr. Cuase. A rental. 

Senator Taye. What do the rental figures show? 

Mr. Cuase. The rental is equal to the debt service that th: 
coope rative will be required to pay to the REA. 

Senator Tuyse. Figuring that out into kilowatts, how much is it 
per kilowatt? 

Mr. Cuase. I don’t have the figures, Senator. It would be a 
what year you dealt with, of course 


variable figure depending o1 
be more because there would tend to 


In the earlier years it woul 
be less pow r 
Senator THye. Can you make that figure available? 
Nr. Cu ASE. Yes. sir. 
Senator Tuye. Will you see that the record contains those figures? 
Mr. Cuase. Yes, sir. 


The information referred to ts as follows:) 


l 
! 
i 


Montana-Dakota Utilities Co. has a wheeling agreement with the Burea 
teclamation under which the Bureau pays the company 1 mill per kilowat 
"to wheel power to the cooperative’s load centers. In turn, the cooperative’ s 

irchase power from the Bureau of Reclamation at the cooperatives’ load centet 

the Bureau rate schedule which averages approximately 5'4 mills. Therefor 
the rental charge paid to the cooperatives by the company for the use of their trans 
mission lines does not constitute a wheeling charge as such to the cooperatives 
This rental charge is equivalent to the amortization and administrative overhead 
charg m the cooperatives’ loans for such transmission facilities. Since thes« 
facilithe are in process of co struction, the following estimates of debt service 
including administrative overhead) per kilowatt-hour are based on estimated 
kilowatt hour consumption during the vears 1953 and 1958, when the transmissior 
and related facilities will be in operation. It is estimated that the debt servic: 
per kilowatt-hour will be 1.485 mills during 1953 and 0.770 mills during 1958 


REVOLVING FUND 


Senator Haypen. I think we might come now to the questions 
that Senator Ellender had in his mind. 

Senator Russevyi. I have found the questions that he asked, and 
l am going to read them. He asked these of the Secretary, and the 
Secretary thought that Mr. Wickard could answer them better 
They appear here in the record. 

Senator Haypen. If I may state them briefly, one idea I know 
which is quite prevalent and which I think induced the Senate the 
other day to adopt an amendment offered by Senator McCarran was 
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that the use of the revolving fund, which is a statutory provision 
makine $300,000 a vear available continuously to the Southwestern 
Power Administration, permitted these contracts to be made with thi 


rt | 


CO-ODSs, combinations oft cooperatives. and nt that 


so-called super 

action was taken without the knowledge or consent « yNeTress 
Therefore, thy Senate acd pt da provision which is t 
from now on there must be an annual appropriati 
money necessary to be placed in that revolving fund 
sum of monev needed to carry out the arrangements mad 
Now, | think the chief complaint was that the action 
without the knowledge of Congress based upon a continuing 
ranted to the Southwestern Power Administration where 
+1 
t} 


onsiderable Sums Of money avaliable Lo 1 cooperallve 


for steam pl: , but for transmission In 
Now, ca you operate under this new grrangement DY 

show ne ev h year as lo W hat sums ol money are necessary to cal 
the contracts that have been made betwe nN he super Co-Ops ¢ 
Rural Electrification Administration and the Southwestern Powe 
(dministration, and how much money Congress must annually 
appropriate to carry them out? 
Mr. Wickarp. Senator Hayden, first | would like to make a state- 
ment about us doing something without the knowledve or consent of 


Congress 

! remember that last vear we discussed that, as you know, very 
thoroughly. I think the power companies spent a lot of time talking 
about the revolving fund, and I don’t believe it was quite without the 
knowledge of Congress I thought it was thoroughly discussed. 


You were askine me to talk about the ani nadme nt adopted by the 
Congress within the last few days? 

Senator Haypen. Ye 

Mr. Wi KARD I ain sorry, Dut | don’t believe | am competent to 
had some other matters which have oceu- 


discuss that because I have 
If a representative of the 


pied my attention m the last 2 or 3 days 
SPA or somebody else can come up here and talk about it 1 think it 
would be much more satisfactory. I just don’t believe | could discuss 
t intelligent] 

Senator Haypen. From now on you are going to be faced with the 
fact that annually vou will have to make a showing about how much 
money is required to come out of the continuing fund of the South- 
western Power Administration, and then Congress will have to appro- 
priate that amount of noney. Heretofore it has been automatically 
appropriated. That is the change that the Senate made the other day. 

Mr. Wiexarp. | am sorry, but I cannot tell you whether it will be 


satisfactory or not because I just don’t know. 


LEGALITY OF USING REVOLVING FUND TO FINANCE OTHER GOVERNMENT 
AGENCIES 


Senator Russe.i. | am reading from page 109 of these hearings, 
and the questions of Senator Ellender propounded to the Secretary 
of Agriculture. I will not read all of the statement that precedes his 
questions. Senator Ellender states: 


large cooperatives get together and build a steam plant, and the ev idence 


Several 
cooperat ives 


produced before the Appropriations Committee is that if all of the 
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that are in the pool were to be the sole users of the electricity in this plant, there 
would not be enough funds realized to amortize the loan. ‘Therefore, it is neces- 
sary for them to enter into some kind of agreement with the Southwestern Power 
Administration through Interior 


I believe you have already explained that procedure, have you not? 


Mir. Wickarpb. Yes, sir. 


Senator Russe.y. To quote Senator Eilender further, he said: 


Do vou think it is within the spirit of the law itself for the Rural Electrification 
Administration to do indirectly what it cannot do directly? Is it within the spirit 
of the law for the Interior Department to do indirectly what it cannot do direct] 
In other we rds vou | ive here a situation where one Department of the Grover! 
ment is being asked to more or less finance another department of the Gover 


ment through this revolving fund, 

Mr. Wickarp. Well, Senator, first about the legality. Before we 
made any of these loans, we had opinions from the Solicitor of the 
Department of the Interior and the Solicitor of the Department o 
Agriculture with regard to whether or not there was a legal question 
involved. I want to assure you that I don’t intend to evade the 
spirit and I surely don’t want to evade the letter of the law. That is 


why we asked for these opinions. 

Then last vear we had the public hearings which I referred to 
Senator Hayden was there. That was then again discussed. I just 
don’t believe it can be said we were trying to evade the spirit of the 
law when we went to such lengths in trving to find out what Congress 
really wanted us to do. [ will be very happy when Congress makes 
very explicit to us what we should do 

I don’t think the record would indicate that we are trving to evadk 
the spirit of the act when we went to all of the lengths we did go to 
try to get legal opinions and then hed the hearings that [ have re 
ferred to before the subcommittees last year. It was not only dis 
cussed before the Senate committees in open hearing, but it| was 
discussed before the House Appropriations Committee, and it has 
been discussed by two or three other committees in the House. So 
this whole matter has been discussed quite often 

Senator Russe... | am thoroughly familiar with that, Mr. Wickard 
I sat on this committee and heard all of that testimony last vear. It 
was also discussed on the floor of the Senate at some length. When 
we got into the conference committee, as I recall, the conference com 
mittee discussed it at some length. But | was reading these questions 
of Senator Ellender for the record. 

Mr. Wickarp. That is right. 

Senator Russet... To quote Senator Ellender further, he stated 

If the Interior Department were to come to the Congress and ask us for mone, 
to build a steam plant, we probably would refuse them, and yet they can do 
indirectly by getting a few cooperatives, say, in Missouri, to come to the REA and 
get enough money to build this steam plant and then sell all the power to REA, 
and then REA sells it back, what each cooperative needs, and therefore finances 
it that way. Do you think that is correct? 

I believe you have answered that and have stated that that is 
perhaps an oversimplification of it, but that is the way it is handled 

Mr. Wickarp. Would you say that is true, Mr. Chase? 

Mr. Cuase. I would lke to make this point: That the coopera 
tives are responsible—-I don’t want to put this in legal terms, and | 
am not a lawyer.—as owners of these plants. They sell the powe 
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to the Southwestern Power Administration under a formula. If 
wage rates go up, if maintenance costs are higher, the responsibility 
is on the cooperatives not the SPA to pay for that. 

If the arrangement with the SPA is broken, for one reason or 
another, the cooperatives are responsible for that payment to the 
REA. The SPA is not responsible. I am trying to differentiate 
between a lease arrangement and direct ownership. 

Mr. Wickarp. I would like to have Mr. Wise amplify. 

Mr. Wise. I might point out, along the lines of what Senator 
Hayden has said, that our loans to cooperatives to finance properties 
in connection with which they enter into contracts with the SPA 
are no more loans to the SPA than the bankers’ loans to power com- 
panies to build steam plants are arrangements entered into with the 
SPA. It is an identical situation. 

Senator Russeiy. Well, the statement you gentlemen make raises 
some interesting questions In conrection with the testimony that Mr 
Connally made, but we will get to that in just a moment. 

Senator Ellender stated further: 

| also want to get this information: As I understand the law, REA cannot sell 
electricity to a municipality with a population of over 1,500. That is the statute. 
You know what is happening? I understand that REA lines are being leased to 
some concern, and that concern sells or is about to sell to cities above 1,500. Now, 


there is another incidence where thev cannot do directly but are doing it in- 


‘ 


lt 
directly by getting the Government money to build ie lines and then leasing 


that Government line built by REA funds to a concern that will sell to munici- 
palities or cities above 1,500 


SANTEE-COOPER PROJECT SOUTH CAROLINA 


The next questions propounded by Senator Ellender indicate that 
he has specific reference to an activitv of that kind on the Santee- 
Cooper project in South Carolina. What do you have to say about 
that? 

Mr. Wiexarp. Well, in the case of the project in South Carolina, 
there was some joint financing of a transmission line. Part of it was 
financed by the Santee-Cooper State authorities and part of it was 
financed by the REA cooperative. Our lawyers are always very 
carefully examining to see that our money is not used in any way to 
serve non-REA people 

In this case the Santee-Cooper authority put some money into this 
line and they have that richt is it is their money to serve non-REA 
people, and I presume they are doing it or will do it. I am not sure 
just what the situation is 

I would like to have Mr. Blackburn, the Associate Solicitor of the 
Department of Agriculture, speak on the two points which have been 
raised here; first, can the REA serve towns over 1,500 and, secondly, 
| would like to have him explain what the situation is so far as the 
Santee-( ‘ooper arrangement is concerned. 

But before he does that, | want to say that when you put kilowatts 
on a line, whether they are power-company kilowatts or Southwestern 
Power Administration kilowatts, you can’t take off certain kilowatts 
and say that some go to one person and that others go to another. 
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STEAM PLANT AT CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


In the case of the Iowa situation, we have a steam plant which is 
operated just exactly the same way. The SPA proposed to dispatch 
the steam plant output. We cannot throw the switches; the switches 
are all thrown in together, which makes for a more economic situation. 

You can’t say that one kilowatt-hour will go here, for example 
You have to find out what -g/ intent of the loan is. 

Our lawyers are required, I think rightfully, to certify that the 
money we are using here would not be money which would finance a 
plant with capacity beyond the needs of REA people. 

Senator Haypen. Take the Iowa situation you were referring to, 
an arrangement with a private utility. 

Mr. Wickarp. Yes, sir. That is with the private power company 
at Cedar Rapids, lowa. We put in a steam plant at the same place 
as the steam plant owned by the power company. The steam plant 
is operated by the power company, and the power is put on the lines 
as we ask them to do so, and the cooperatives are given the service 
which they have to have for their members by this joint arrangement. 
That is more economical for both parties; but, as I say, you can’t 
distinguish. 

Now, perhaps that same power company there serves towns of 
over 1,500 population. I don’t know that, but the important part 
from our standpoint—and I think Mr. Blackburn can testify to this 
is to see that we don’t put more money in there than will be needed 
by the cooperatives to furnish their share of the capacity. 


SITUATION AT SANTEE-COOPER PROJECT 


Now, Mr. Blackburn, will you comment on the Santee-Cooper 
situation. 

Mr. Buackpurn. As applied to the Santee-Cooper situation, Mr. 
Senator, we see the situation this way: the Santee Cooper State 
authority has power to serve certain loads which the REA cannot 
finance and the cooperatives have power to serve loads which the 
REA can finance. 

It isn’t, as a legal matter, necessary that each of those parties 
construct their separate, independent systems. That would obviousl, 
involve duplication and waste. 

We do insist—and this is what Mr. Wickard is referring to—that 
where there is joint financing of a transmission system to serve both 
types of loads that the amount of the REA loan funds loaned to the 
cooperative shall not exceed the proportion of the total use of that 
system which can be related directly to proper beneficiaries of th« 
REA Act, namely, the farmers of South Carolina. 

Senator RusseLu. Then the Santee-Cooper State Authority will 
make a certain contribution and the REA cooperatives will contribut: 
a certain amount toward the construction of a line with the understand 
ing that the power transmitted over the line will be divided with part 
of it being delivered to the REA’s and part of it to the customers of 
Santee-Cooper? 

Mr. Biacksurn. It is substantially that, Senator. 

Actually we look at the aggregate. I don’t know of any particular 
line in the Santee-Cooper area that is devoted exclusively to Santee- 
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Cooper use. There are co-op load centers scattered all over the area. 
We look at the Santee-Cooper contribution to the over-all system and 
insist that the cooperative reserve to itself an amount of capacity 
equal to what its members’ loads require and which is reflected by 
their pro rata share of the investment. 

Senator Russevu. That is practically the same thing, is it not? 

I know that Senator Ellender regrets that he cannot be here to go 
into whatever he had in mind. I did not sit through the Interior 
Subcommittee hearings this vear, and I do not know what developed. 

However, | know what transpired last vear. 


REA WAGE POLICY 


Now, Mr. Wickard, let us talk a little bit about this wage policy 
that you are undertaking to institute in the REA. 

Mr. Wickarp. I hate to interrupt, but may I make a short state- 
ment right now? 

Mr. Russe. Yes. 

Mr. Wickarp. I am glad that Mr. Connally came here this morning 
to talk about this, especially while I am here. 

Senator Russexu. I think that is very fortunate you were here 
during his testimony. 

Mr. Wickarp. Because I do want the Congress again to give us 
direction. 

We have had requests on this particular policy, as has been testified 
to here, I believe, by Secretary Brannan and others. 

We have been operating under the prevailing wage principle for 
quite a long time. ‘There is just this statement that | want to make. 
I have tried to avoid deceiving anybody at any time, Senator; but | 
can make mistakes, and make them, as lam sure anybody who tries to 
cover as much ground as we do perhaps could hardly avoid doing. 

But I didn’t want to deceive anybody. I apologize if I have de- 
ceived anybody. 

There is one man, however, who was referred to this morning who 
is not here to defend himself. I have said some things at his funeral, 
and I said some things about him yesterday. 

These men were killed in line of duty—more than line of duty. If 
they had only been serving in line of duty, they probably wouldn’t 
have been killed. 

Mr. Haggard, I am sure, never tired to deceive anybody. I am 
sure of that asI can be. He was one of the most conscientious public 
servants that I have ever known. 

Maybe some things have been said which were not exactly accurate. 
I don’t know about that. If there was anything that Mr. Haggard 
ever said at.any time that wasn’t true, I will take the blame. I don’t 
want this man who is not here to defend himself to have something 
said about him without my defending him because I feel very strongly 
about it. 

Now, I thank you for giving me an opportunity to make a statement. 

Senator Russeuu. All right, sir, we are glad to have you make any 
statement you desire. I wish you would make a statement, Mr. 
Wickard, of what you conceive to be the primary objectives of the 
Rural Electrification Administration. 
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OBJECTIVES OF REA 


Mr. Wickarp. The primary objectives of the Rural Electrification 
Administration are to get electricity and telephone service to all of the 
unserved people of America in the most satisfac tory manner, and to do 
it under the requirements of the act which states that the loans made 
for this purpose shall be feasible loans and that they shall be paid 
back within the time agreed upon. 

There are two requirements for getting the service: One is that it 
shall be on the area-coverage principle, which Congress has many 
times expressed, and the other is that it shall be done in such manner 
that the Government will suffer the very minimum amount of loss on 
the loans made, 


rRANSFER OF FUNCTIONS TO LABOR DEPARTMENT 


Senator Russe.tv. Do you think that a policy of transferring som: 
of your functions to the Department of Labor, which would result in 
increased wages, without regard to how any individual might fee! 
about the Government having a policy to increase all wages, is likely 
to assist in the accomplishment of those objectives? 

Mr. Wiexarp. Yes. On the matter of this prevailing-wage policy, 
we examined again the legality as well as the principle involved. Mr 
Blackburn can speak as to the le gality. I don’t think the farm peopl 
want to take advantage of any group in order to gain something fo: 
themselves. I know that farm people very jealously guard the parity 
principle, and I have supported them over a period of vears in that 

I know that this committee has also. 


[ know that the prevailing-wage principle is one which labor regards 
very seriously and jealously. 

Now, as I said, we have had a prevailing-wage policy for quite some 
time. I believe the testimony that was given previously indicated 
that it was dropped temporarily because apparently there was no way 
of ascertaining just what the prevailing wages were 


COMPLAINTS OF CONTRACTORS OF WAGE RATES OF REA COOPERATIVES 


After we had received complaints, in some instances from contractors 
who were in competition to get REA business, to the effect that son 
contractors were paying substandard wages—and it was apparent 
getting more difficult all the time to get satisfactory performance 
areas of the country——having that called to our attention by many o 
the members of the Congress, both in the House and in the Senate, v 
reinstituted the prevailing-wage policy. In that reinstitution we said 
that we would have the prevailing wage established by the Departme: 
of Labor which we thought was more expert in the field than we we 
just as we feel that the Department of Agriculture is more expert wi! 
respect to parity, for example. That is how it happened. 

Now, a number of the States, of course, have gotten along vei 
satisfactorily. It has worked out satisfactorily in a number of Stat: 
but it has not worked out in Texas, as Mr. Connally described he: 
this morning, except for a few cooperatives. 

| believe most of the cooperatives that have contract work com: 
here to Washington with their information, and I didn’t know tha 
they felt they were being coerced, | didn't go with them to talk 
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the representatives of the Department of Labor, but they did arrive 
at something they thought was satisfactory. 

They told me that this was a way of getting a fair wage, one which 
they thought would help establish a minimum wage as well as a 
maximum wage 

It was a matter of fixing of wages on a satisfactory basis. That 
has been the history of it We have had no intention, of course, of 
seeing to it that ridiculously high wages were paid. We understand 
that the prevailing wage is the prevailing wage for all kinds of work, 
union and nonunion work, in the area. I am talking about the area 
in Which we perform our work. 

The cooperatives were asked to bring in evidence that they could 
find on the wages being paid to all people by REA contractors, by 
private contractors, by union and by nonunion people. 

STATUTORY rHOR ) SET WAGE POLICY 


Senator YounG. May I ask, What is vour authority for going that 
far in setting the wages that a cooperative shall pa t You are merely 
a loaning agenc\ 

Mir. Wiexarp. Mr. Blackburn. do vou want to reply to that 

Mr. I 


act W hich reads 


> 


SLACKBURN. That stems from the provision of 


“Senator Yor NG If would seem to me that that would apply Lo the 


maxinium amount cooperatives might pay, but ll a cooperative felt 
that thev could save a little monev by paving a little lower wage rate, 
which might be well ‘with the prevailing wage rate in that com- 
munity, it woul se } ; : vou would vive them credit for that 
rather than setting a hig r wage scal 

Mr. Buacksurn. As I pointed out when the Secretary was testify- 
ing on this matter, this provision obviously would not give Mr 
Wickard or any other administrator any authority just to go crusading 
in pursuit of some social or economic objective. 

But where the Administrator finds, as I assume he has found, that 
the paving of substandard wages in a particular area would result in 
substandard construction, in other words stoppages, that is a factor 
that he would have a right to take ito consideration, just as he 


‘ 


would have the right to consider whether or not transformers or poles, 
for example, that the cooperative used were of the proper grade and 


quality 
Senator Youne. Was that the finding when you went in and set 
9 
r. Brackspurn. That has been the legal basis upon which the 
administrative actio have been taken since the earliest days of the 
program, in other words, not in terms, as I said, of the crusades or 
some social or economic objective outside the REA program. But 
it is based upon whatever the Administrator reasonably determines 
to be related to the quality of construction. 
Senator Young. I am not a lawyer, but it seems to me that you 
are placing a very broad interpretation there on that provision. 
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Senator Russeiy. | was a country lawyer of a sort in my time. I 
never have had an opportunity to act as legal adviser to advise the 
head of any agency handling hundreds of millions of dollars of public 
funds. But in my judgment as a country lawyer without that expe- 
rience, that is about the most strained construction you could possibly 
put on this language. 

I would construe that language to be an admonition to the Admin- 
istrator to exercise the utmost caution to see that these loans were 
made under such circumstances and conditions that there was every 
possibility of their being repa‘d. “ 

And if there is any way where by raising a wage from $1.55 to $2.50 
an hour for the same man to do the same work, vou can increase the 
possibility of a loan being repaid, why, is certainly beyond my 
comprelhe nsion. 

I can understand if, as Mr. Blackburn said, it were a project where 
the construction of a line was in danger, the Administrator might move 
into this field. But it is a liberal education to me to have that lan- 
guage applied as an over-all national policy to the thousand or more 
rural cooperatives that are in existence in this country whea there is 
no evidence such policy is necessary to get the work done or to assure 
repayment of the loan. 


NO INTENT TO APPLY DAVIS-BACON ACT 


It is a reading of the Davis-Bacon Act into that act, and I don't 
think that many lawyers would do that. It would take one of unusual 
capacity to make such a decision. 

Mr. Buacksurn. We are not attempting to read the Davis-Bacon 
Act into this. It depends entirely on what the Administrator finds 
to be necessary for the program. 

Senator Toye. May I ask you this, Mr. Blackburn? At that point 
did vou find that the workmen employed were endangering the project 
by the type of workmanship that they were rendering and the type of 
line that was being constructed? 

Mr. Bracksurn. We didn’t attempt, as lawyers, of course, Senator, 
to pass on the administrative need, based on the factual situation 
throughout the country as it existed. 

Senator Tuye. May I direct this question to Mr. Wickard? 

Did you find or any of your engineers or inspectors find that the 
type of workmanship that was being rendered by the employees was 
such as to endanger the project and the serviceability of the project? 

Mr. Wickarp. Well, I would say it this way, Senator: We have a 
very careful engineering design and inspection system. We try our 
best to insure that no contractor is ever permitted to get all of his 
money until deficiencies of any kind have been corrected. 

Senator Tnye. Well then, did you find the workmen’s work in- 
efficient that compelled you to request that the wages be increased? 

Mr. Wickarp. Well, Senator, I will tell you—I will answer your 
question directly. I can’t put my finger on a single instance where 
it was said that the quality of the work was inferior because the 
prevailing wage was not paid. I can’t do that. I will answer your 
question that way. 

Senator Taye. Was not that the basis on which you would issue a 
directive or would not that be the basis upon which you would issue 
a directive wherein the wage scale had to be changed? 
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PREVAILING WAGE PROVISION FORMERLY IN REA LOAN CONTRACTS 


Mr. Wickarp. Maybe, Senator, I could go back at it this way and 
give vou a little history and show vou the position I was in. 

First the prevailing wage policy has been in the REA program up 
until about 1947 or about 1948 in every contract 

Senator Russeiu. Let us get that straight, now. You had been 
fixing the prevailing wage, and this is the first time that the Labor 
Department has been brought into it, so it isn’t the same thing. 
It is an entirely different policy. 

Mr. Wickarp. May I make this statement: We dropped it back 
there because the Department of Labor at that time no longer 
required the submission by REA contractors of wage data on which 
we determined rates, so we dropped it. 


COMPLAINTS FROM CONTRACTORS 


We received an increasing amount of complaints. Some union 
contractors said, “We can’t get the REA work because we can’t 
compete with people who pay nonunion wages.”’ 

They used the word “scab,”’ and all the other things. We had an 
increasing number of complaints of that kind. 

Senator Russe ty. Does that indicate then that you adopted this 
policy to unionize these industries? 

Mr. Wickarp. No, sir. 

Senator Russevy. You said they called them “scab” and implied 
that you were going to relieve them of that hateful charge by union- 
izing them. 

Mr. Wicxarp. A lot of contractors in the country who hire nothing 
but union labor said that they could not compete with the people who 
were paying substandard wages. The comparison came up in that 


fashion. We had r ‘presentatives or the machinists’ union and other 
people come to us ‘] hey told us that they couldn’t work for these 
wages, and we were asked why we had withdrawn the policy. We 
stated that we no longer had the data available from the Department 
of Labor. That was one of the reasons we gave for it 

They said, “‘Are you sure the Department of Labor wouldn’t be 
willing to furnish that information?” 

| said, ‘* Well, | don’t know 

| believe then that a letter was addressed to the Seer tary of Labor 
asking whether he would furnish it and his reply was that he would, 
which put the thing back to me, then. 

| had to Say then that | did or didn’t want to have anything to do 
with the prevailing wage policy and that | did or didn’t think the pre- 
valing wage policy is sound. 

| had to make that decision one way or the other. Several Members 
of the Congress had spoken to me about it. I had to say that we were 
roing to pay the prevailing wage scale or that we were not. 


BASIS OF WAGE RATES APPLIED BY LABOR DEPARTMENT 


Now, I think the mistake was made by the Department of Labor, 
as Mr. Connally brought out this morning, in that they tried to apply 
city and unrealistic figures to rural construction. I believe a lot of 
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that has been worked out in most all of the States. Texas is an ex- 
ception, at least a part of Texas. Iam giving you the history in order 
to show vou what we are trying to do. 


BROAD INTERPRETATION OF REA ACT QUESTIONED 


Senator Russe.iu. Of course, since you have such great power over 
these people, it makes it most extraordinary for anvone to come up 
and speak out against it. The power to grant or to withhold a loan 
is in vour hands and that naturally makes the average cooperative 
exceedingly cautious about protesting against any policy that the 
REA might adopt. I think they assume—and I think they are 
justified in so assuming—that the REA is primarily concerned with 
the local cooperatives, and many of them will just accept blindly 
anvthing that you might say. 

I want to say about this legal construction that has been made 
here that | would have felt much better about it if you had just come 
in here and had said that you thought that the economy of the country 
was such or that the political situation in the Nation was of such 
complexion that vou ought to have taken this step. 

I do not know of any man in this Congress who has been a better 
friend of the REA than I have been in the days that it was hard to 
get a dollar. I stood on the floor of the Senate almost by the hour 
and begged my colleagues for modest increases from $25 million to 
$40 million, small sums like that, to get this program underway 
There was no powerful national association to help us in those days. 
But I am terribly disappointed to have this Administration come in 
here and rely upon any such language as that as legal authority and 
a directive to impose on every cooperative in this Nation a require- 
ment that they have to go to the Department of Labor and have that 
Department agree to their wages before they can get a dollar of a 
loan from the REA fund. 

If there had been a general condition in the country where there 
had been a terrible exploitation of labor, if there had been any condi- 
tion in the country where labor was so inefficient, due to low wages, 
that they were constructing such inadequate facilities that would be 
to the damage of both the consumer and the members of the coopera- 
tives and would create an additional hazard to the Government in 
collecting the loan, I could understand your policy and your reliance 
on the provision of law quoted. 

I supported that law and I worked for it pretty vigorously in the 
committees of which I was a member at that time. If there was any 
member of the committee that thought that that was a provision of 
law directing you to turn the business of fixing the prevailing wage 
over to the Department of Labor, I should be very, very much sur- 
prised. 

Now, I believe in adequate wages. I happen to have a pretty good 
record on that score. But it is entirely different for you, in establish- 
ing what are adequate wages on these projects, to turn over to the 
Department of Labor the duty of fixing a prevailing wage for an 
organization. It is highly unrealistic to think that you are going to 
pay a bricklayer in a town of 800 or 900 people what you would pay 
him in a city of 500,000 people. 
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If the Government ever applies such a policy as that, they are going 
to finally dry up rural life in this country. There will not be any farm- 
ers left because farmers cannot pay those kind of wages and build 
homes or other facilities in the country on present farm incomes. 

lf that is applied all across the board, it will be the last lick at agri- 
culture in this country. That is about the only advantage that farm- 
ers in the small rural communities have now. The farmer does have 
a slightly lower living cost and lower construction costs than those who 
draw the higher wages and salaries in the large cities of the country 

If you are going to eliminate that differential and take away the last 
little advantage that the farmer has, it will be very unfortunate. 

[ have not been able to be in Georgia for the last several vears as 
often as I would like to, because we have been pretty busy up here. 
But I know that in the first days of these cooperatives a great many of 
the people who were hoping to get the power out there and were em- 
ploved by the cooperatives and by the contractors to build the lines. 

They were much more interested in getting electric current into 
their homes than they were in establishing a new wage scale all over 
the United States for these cooperatives. 

Of course, today it is a pretty easy matter to get out and run one 
of these cooperatives. There is not quite as much work involved in 
being a director of one of them. 

| know that in the early days in my State the people that were the 
directors and who were the heads of these rural cooperatives really 
had their hearts in it and were serious about it. And now they are 
established and are very important things, and the Congress appro- 
priates for them. But in the early days it was not that way. 

While I have no objection to these people all getting these wages, 
if they can get them through ordinary policies that are followed by 
labor in securing a better wage—lI am heartilv in sympathy with that 
it is an entirely different matter to apply this power of coercion over 
these cooperatiy es 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman, I have not received a satisfactory 
answer to the question as to whether the workmanship was inferior. 

Senator Russeii. He said it was not, if | understood him cor- 
rectly. 

Senator Tuye. | was wondering whether there was any necessity 
for drawing upon the imagination in arriving at conclusion that the 
authorization in the act would compel them to render such a decision 
of the labor-wage question. 

Mr. Wickarp. Let me state it this way: If you remove this stipula- 
tion, it means that in time of overlabor supply not now, because 
most contractors can’t get labor at all—but in times of overlabor 
supply it will mean that the fellows who can chisel down wages to the 
lowest level will be the fellows who get the jobs. That tends, sooner 
or later, not only to bring in inferior workmen and inferior type of 
work, I think, but it creates a lot of animosity. 

Senator Russett. When did that start? Have not most of the 
REA lines in this country already been built? 


PREVAILING-WAGE POLICY IN REA PROGRAM 


Mr. Wickarp. We have had a prevailing-wage policy in all of 
these vears up until about 2 vears ago. 


Senator Russet. And it was applied? 
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Mr. Wickarp. Yes, it was. 

Senator Russe.u. There was a great deal of difference then in the 
Rural Electrification Administration, you had to husband your funds 
carefully and had to see how low you could keep those loans. Today 
you have more money than you can use and you propose to fix the 
prevailing wage at $3 an hour for the brick masons in one of these 
local projects of the Rural Electrification Administration to be paid 
by farmers living on farms. 

Mr. Wickarp. I don’t know where these figures that Mr. Connally 
gave came from. 

Senator Russe.u. He said they came from the REA. They were 
sent out by the REA, which is a pretty high source of authority with 
the cooperatives. REA is the agency these people have to do business 
with. 

Mr. Wickarp. We have found that many of them are under that 
schedule of rates. 

Mr. Wise. Would you be interested in us doing this, Mr. Chairman, 
that is, insert into the record the wages which had been approved for 
these 21 or 24 States, whichever is the correct number? 


ACTION OF LABOR DEPARTMENT ON RECOMMENDED WAGE RATES BY 
STATES 


Senator Russet. Well, what I would like for you to do is to get 
from the Department of Labor, since you have constituted them your 
alter ego in this matter, the original wages submitted by each of 
those 21 States and the wages that were finally approved by the 
Department of Labor and applied by you. 


Mr. Wise. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wickarp. We would like to do that and put the data into the 
record because I think it will clarify some of the big discrepancies. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 

In the case of the 21 States for which data is listed below, labor committees 
were appointed by the REA borrowers in each State to gather wage data from 
the contractors who had performed REA construction in the respective State 
In most instances, the committees made recommendations of an hourly rate for 
each type of position to the United States Department of Labor. In a few 
instances, the data was submitted without making any recommendation of a 
wage rate for the various types of positions. 

The tables below show the rates of pay recommended by the cooperatives and 
the prevailing wages determined by the United States Department of Labor. 
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Alabama 
Lineman 
Lineman 

Second year 
st vear 


driver 


ipprentice 


Arkansa 
Linen 
Journeyman 


Fourth year 


Di T operator 


Laborer 
Colorado 

Linemar 
Ik urnevi 
Fourth 
rhird ve 
Second veu 
First 6 mont! 
Second 6 months 


Groundman 
Digger operator 
Truck operator 
Jackhammer operat 
Powderman 


Ty 
Ty 
Laborer 
Indiana 
Linemar 
Journeyma l l ge 
: lississipp 


Linen 


Groundman 
Laborer 
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Rate 
recormn- 
mended 


North Dakota 


APPROPRIATIUNS, 


1952 


Rate 
deter 
mined 


Rate 
recom 
mended 


Continued 

Groundmen and winch 
operator 

Groundmen-truck driver 

Digger operator 

Laborer 


Oklahoma 


winch op 


iroundman-driver 
— 


k ner operator 


endation 


rRANSFER OF 


GOVERNMENT 


Lineman 
Journeyman 
Fourth year 
hird year 
Second year 
First year 

Groundman 

Jackhammer operator 

Laborer 

Earth-borin 


Journey n 
Fourth y 
Third year 
Second ve 
First ve 

Truck driver 
1 bo-ton 


2-ton ane 


ind 


Groundman 
operator 


Groundman truck « 


POWERS QUESTIONED 


Senator Russeiy. I want to say that I am in favor of the coordina 
tion of the Government departments, but if you were to come here 
and ask for a law that was going to give you some authority over th 
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Department of Labor, I would be opposed to that law, and if the 
Department of Labor came in here and asked for a law that was 
going to give them authority to direct the activities of the Rural 
Electrification Administration, I would not be in favor of that law. 

I was impressed when this gentleman over here—I don’t recall his 
name 

Mr. Wickarp. Mr. Chase. 

Senator Russe.u. | was impressed when Mr. Chase was testifying 
about these large loans for generating and transmission. He said 
in the course of his statement that if wages were to increase greatly 
that that loss would not fall on the Department of Interior but would 
fall on the Rural Electrification Cooperatives. Well, if you go to 
applying any such unrealistic wages as these to these supercooperatives 
that have borrowed this money, you are going to run them into the 
hole right along because they are the ones who have to bear the burden. 
It will mean that your farmers will get an increase in the cost of their 
electrical current, when some of us have been tremendously interested 
in trying to get a lower cost for electricity for them and had been 
tagged as social sts and everything else because we voted for some 
rather unusual and rather bizarre procedures to get cheaper electricity 
to them. 

Senator Yor NG Mr Chairman, | would like to Say that this wage 
scale may be entirely fair. I am not in a position to judge. The 
farmers themselves, as you know, Mr. Wickard, are willing to pay a 
fair wage. They are the best spenders in the world when they have 
money. 

Mr. Wickarp. I| think so. 

Senator Young. But the big danger that I see in this whole thing 
is this: Once farm income goes down—and it may well go down at 
any time—and they have a high wage scale set there by the Depart- 
ment of Labor, without the privilege to arbitrate or to reduce, one of 
two things is going to happen: Either you are going to have to aban- 
don that kind of a policy, and that would probably be impossible after 
you established it over a long period of years, or the REA coopera- 
tives are going to have to fold up. I cannot see anything different. 

I would like to say this—I have said many times when Senator 
Russell was not present, what I would like to say now in his presence 
that is in my judgment no Member of the Senate is a better friend of 
agriculture than he and certainly no Member of the Senate could be 
nearly as effective for getting approved in Congress the necessary 
appropriations for agriculture than he. 

I think agriculture is indeed fortunate that he is chairman of this 
Subcommittee on Agricultural Appropriations. 

Senator Russeii. Well, I deeply appreciate that, Senator. I did 
not ask for any such statement as that, but, of course, it is appreciated 
particularly coming from a real! dirt farmer of the Senate who has 
certainly been a fighting friend of agriculture. 

Senator Toye. Mr. Chairman, there are some Minnesota members 
in this delegation that is assembled in this room at this time, and for 
the benefit of the Minnesota men | want to say that in my brief 
service here in the Congress there has been no man to whom | would 
rather trust my affairs as a farmer than the chairman, Senator Russell. 

Senator Russet. Gentlemen, you overwhelm me. I am so dis- 
armed that I cannot reply. 
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Mr. Wickarp. I want to say that the chairman is one of the most 
effective friends the REA has ever had. 

Senator Tuye. You have spoken some very frank words, relative 
to policies here and the interpretation of the intent of Congress as 
announced here by your solicitor. 

Because of those frankiy spoken words, I support the chairman in 
my statement, so that there shall be no misunderstanding so far as the 
Minnesota delegation is concerned, I support the spoken words of our 
chairman, Mr. Russell. 

Mr. Wickarp. Well, I said in the beginning, Senator, that I was 
glad Mr. Connally came up and brought this thing out and discussed it. 

One difficult thing that public servants and bureaucrats have to do 
is to try to find out just what Congress wants and what they really 
mean forustodo. That was one of the things involved in this. If the 
Congress will give us explicit- directions, we will try to follow them. 
| have always tried to follow them. Maybe I have erred sometimes, 
but it has not been intentional, I assure you, and it will not be in the 
future. 

There is one thing I want to make a statement about. I did not 
quite finish a while ago. Mr. Connally, I did not ever mean to say 
anything about what Secretary Tobin said to anybody. I never 
talked to the man about this or any other matter. I am sorry you 
got the wrong impression, but I just wanted to have that corrected 
because I did not want to have something in the record which I did 
not feel was right. I don’t know how the mistake was made, but I 
regret it. 

LEGISLATION IN APPROPRIATION BILL 


Senator Russeiu. I do not know just how the Congress can go 
about this. The Congress cannot legislate in an appropriation bill, 
but we might put arestrictionin here. I want to make the record per- 
fectly clear. I am not in favor of having advantage taken of any 
group. I have always supported the principle of collective bargain- 
ing. But I would always be opposed to the power of the Govern- 
ment, the power of life and death, such as is vested in you with respect 
to these loans, being used to coerce a borrower who was in good faith 
paying what he thought was the prevailing wage. 

| would think that that would be just as un-American as attempting 
to coerce any labor group. 

Mr. Wickxarp. We have already found it very hard to determine 
what the real prevailing wage is. 

Senator Russeutu. If the prevailing wage is to be determined on 
these projects, I think it ought to be determined by you. That is 
my opinion about it. 

Mr. Wickarp. May I make one statement before we finish? 

Senator Russeiu. Yes. 


HOUSE REDUCTION OF ADMINISTRATIVE FUNDS 


Mr. Wickxarp. As you know, the House made a reduction tn our 
administrative funds of about $750,000. That is going to reduce our 
activities quite a little. We will have to dismiss about 70 employees, 
I believe, under the number we now have. 

I believe it will mean a reduction of from 135 to 140 employees 
below what the budget estimate was. 
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Now, I want to tell you the same thing that we told the people in 
the House. We feel that it is always necessary to look after the 
management and the auditing and things like that in order to protect 
the loans that we have already made. 

I believe that most of the reduction will have to be made in the loan 
activities with some of the reduction being made in the new construc- 
tion activities, if we have to make this further reduction in personnel. 

I might explain to you, Senator, that for a little while we were having 
a great deal of trouble in keeping our employees, particularly pe ople 
who had ve rv technical knowledge and experience, such as engineers. 
That has now not become so difhcult. I guess other agencies are not 
employing as many new people as they were for awhile. So we really 
face a rather serious situation before long in reducing the number of 
people if the House reduction is to v0 into effect 

I thought I would state that to you as simply and as plainly as I 
could, that is, what | thought would be the effect. 

Senator Russe. How many people did you say you would be 
compelled to reduce? 

Mr. Wickarp. We would have to cut down the budget estimate by 
about from 135 to 140 people 

Mr. AskeGaarp. The total reduction, as now figured, would be 
about 150 man-years below the budget estimate. 

Mr. Wickarp. And we would have to dismiss about 70 employees, 
depending on when the reduction goes into effect. You see, we are 
now spending at a higher level than the House level would permit. 
If that goes on for another month, it would mean that we wouls | have 
to absorb this reduction in the 11 months and so that it would mean 
the dismissal of more than 70 employees, I suspect. 

Mr. AskeGAARD. Depending on how long it took; it could be a good 
deal more. 

Mr. Wickarp. As you said a while ago, we are going into more 
difficult situations in trying to reach the sparsely settled areas. I 
think, however, the committee would approve, as I understand it, 
not making new loans until we were sure of them, and perhaps pref- 
erence should be given to the loans alre ady made. 

| want to explain that to you as I did to the Members of the House 
when they asked us about it. 

Senator Russe... | am strongly in favor of that. We have a great 
deal of difficulty sometimes in explaining to our colleagues the im- 
portance of protecting the Government’s investment in these loan 
funds. The Government has a tremendous investment here, con- 
siderably over $1 billion, is it not? 

Mr. Wickarp. No; it is more than that 

Senator Russexv. I say that it is considerably more than $1 billion. 

Mr. Wickarp. It is $1,800,000,000, approximately. 

Senator Russexu. It is just short of $2 billion. 

Mr. Wickarp. Yes. 

I want to say, Senator, that we are very proud of the repayment 
record. Our delinquencies have been lower, percentagewise and 
dollarwise, than they have been in a considerable number of years, 
despite the increased number of payments coming in, and we want to 
keep the record that way. 

Senator Russe.ty. We have bad a great deal of difficulty with the 
Farmers Home Administration. They have $600,000,000 outstand- 
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ing. Most of their loans are not the best risks and we have to watch 
them. 

Are any of the employees that you will have to cut off engaged in 
enforcing this prevailing-wage provision? 

Mr. Wickarp. No; I don’t think so. We have a management 
division which has held meetings in connection with prevailing-wage 
determinations. Mr. Connally referred to several of them a while ago. 
I didn’t know that they had been as much involved in it as he said. 
I don’t know all the things that take place in these field meetings. 

But most of the reduction, as I say, it is intended will be made in the 
loan work. We don’t think that this wage matter is nearly the 
problem that most people think it is because it only applies to con- 
tractors and it only applies to loan funds. It does not apply to any 
of the rest of it. 

Senatro Russe.u. I do not mind it being applied to the contractors, 
but applying it to the rural electric cooperatives would be most 
unfortunate. If the contractors work out those arrangements with 
labor, more power to the labor. 

Mr. Wickarp. That is one of the terms of the contract when a job 
is awarded. 

Senator Russett. You do not make any loans to the contractors. 
vou make the loans to the cooperatives. 

Mr. Wiexarp. Yes, sir. The bid specifications contain the stipu- 
lation. That is where it comes into play. 

Senator Russexuv. All right, is there anything further? 

We are glad to have had vou here, Mr. Wickard. I want to say, 
Mr. Wickard, while vou are here, that all of us who have an interest 
in the Rural Electrification Administration were shocked and grieved 
by the great catastrophe which caused vou to lose some of your most 
valued emplovees. 

I know two of them, at least, personally, and I considered them to 
be very earnest and diligent. 

Mr. Wickarp. I assure you they were the most conscientious 
public servants I know. 

Senator Youn«G. I would like to join in the chairman’s remarks. 
I knew George Haggard, and I thought he was the most devoted 
man I ever knew in the cause of the REA program. He did a most 
remarkable job. He was a fine fellow. 

Senator RusseLt_. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Ellis, do you wish to have me follow this list of witnesses, or do 
you desire to present the witnesses? 

Mr. Exits. Mr. Peterson is chairman of the legislative committee 
of the national association, and I think it is his plan to make the first 
statement and then present the witnesses. 

Senator Russeiy. That will be very fine. Have a seat, Mr. 
Peterson. 

Senator Taye. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Peterson was in the State legis- 
lature when I first met him in the State ef Minnesota, and he is a 
person who has not only been interested in the Rural Electrification 
Administration, but he has been interested in all agricultural problems 
and in the welfare of the producers of the State of Minnesota. 
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| just wanted to say that because I have known P. J. Peterson for, 
not a great number, but for a number of years, legislatively, through 
the REA Association, and in connection with all other farm activities. 

Senator Russevu. In view of that relationship, Senator Thye, | will 
ask you to serve as chairman during the time Mr. Peterson presents his 
testimony to the committee. 

Senator Tuye. Mr. Chairman, | did not speak for the purpose of 
getting myself into that assignment, but, however, I shall be most 
happy to do so. 

Mr. Peterson, will you proceed, sir, in any manner that you desire. 


STATEMENT OF P. J. PETERSON, MANAGER, SOUTH CENTRAL 
ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION, ST. JAMES, MINN. 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION LOAN FUNDS 


Mr. Pererson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is P.J. Peterson. I live at St. James, Minn. 

Senator Ture. Will you not have a chair? It is more comfortable 

Mr. Py rERSON | believe it would he more comfortable 

1 own and operate a farm in southern Minnesota. | helped organize 
the South Central Electric Association, an REA Co-Op ZN ing electric 
service to 3,500 farms in that area, and for the last 7 years I have 
been its manager. I am vice president of Minnesota State-wide 
Association, an organization of 50 REA co-ops 

For 15 years, | was a member of the House of Representatives of 
the Minnesota State Legislature; chairman, committee of agriculture 
for 10 years; and member of the legislative committee of the National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association for region VI, which embraces 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota. This region still has the 
lowest percentage of electrified farms of any section of the United 
States. 

I am presently chairman of the legislative committee of the national 
association and I am making this general statement at the direction 
of the committee. By the way, the national association to which | 
refer is the service organization of the rural electric systems of the 
country. Nearly 900 of them are members serving well above 3 
million farm families throughout 43 States and Alaska 

Now, I realize that your time is very limited here, and we will try 
to comply with your requests, Mr. Chairman, to make our statements 
brief and to hold them down to four or five. 

We have a number of other members of the committee here who 
have statements, and I am going to ask that those be filed, if there isn't 
time to hear them. 

Senator Russeiy. Well, we will not cut you off, Mr. Peterson. 

Mr. Prererson. I also want to state at this time that I feel perfectly 
at home sitting across the table from Senator Thye and likewise 
Senator Young of North Dakota, and, after hearing the fine state- 
ments you made about your colleague at the head of the table, I felt 
doubly sure that we were going to be received, as we have in the past, 
very nicely by this committee. 

In fact, I served w ith Senator Thye long before he had any political 
aspirations that | knew of 
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Senator Taye. That is correct. You and I were two farmers try- 
ing to do something for the farmers in the State of Minnesota. 

Mr. Pererson. That is right. 

I want to express my appreciation to this committee for the splen- 
did consideration it has given our program in the past and for the 
splendid manner in which it has treated our legislative committee 
Congress for the pust 3 years has appropriated more funds for th: 
rural electrification loan program than our committee requested. 

Last March our association presented to the House committee a 
breakdown in considerable detail of what our people felt they needed 
in the way of loan funds for another year. Our association makes a 
survey of all systems as of each January 1 and presents its findings to 
the congressional committees, 

[ understand that your time is limited and so with your permission 
I am simply going to refer you to the results of our findings published 
on pages 1230-1239 of the hearings of the Subcommittee on Agricul- 
ture of the House Appropriations Committee. 


HOUSE ACTION 


The House, as you know, approved the budget request of $100,- 
000,000 for rural electrification loans. The House also approved an 
additional $100,000,000 for rural electrification loan funds contingent 
upon need. We think the total of those two figures, plus the carry- 
over from fiscal 1951, is adequate. 

It is more than likely that our systems are going to have to generat: 
a higher percentage of their own power than they have in the past 
because they are running into power supply difficulties in many areas 

So far, we are generating, as of 1950, only about 13 percent of the 
power we use. In spite of the fact that we may have to generat: 
more of our own power percentagewise, we still believe the $200,- 
000,000 adequate. 

Our committee, when it met for 2 days preceding our nationa 
meeting in Cleveland last January, spent a great deal of time studying 
the rural telephone program. Our committee came to the conclusio: 
that at least $75,000,000 in additional loan funds should be appro 
priated to carry this program forward another year and meet th: 
demands which were rapidly growing on the part of existing telephon 
companies and telephone cooperatives which were being and might |» 


organized, 
HOUSE ACTION ON RURAL TELEPHONE LOANS 


It is now our belief that we were more than conservative on that 
request. The House, as you know, approved only $9,000,000 fo: 
rural telephone loans. 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


Our committee, gentlemen, thinks there is a way to solve this 
telephone problem without increasing the over-all appropriation as 
approved by the House. The way we propose to do that is simply to 
provide that the $100,000,000 contingent fund approved by the Hous: 
shall be made applicable also to the telephone program. In other 
words, instead of it being available for electric loans only, as needed, 
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if you would simply:make it apply to rural telephone loans also, that 
would solve the problem. We think if you would simply add the 
words “and rural telephone program’”’ after the words “rural electrifi- 
cation program”’ in line 1, page 39, of the House bill, it would solve 
the problem. 

We have spent some time reviewing the REA administrative 
problem. We know we are not experts and we cannot give you figures, 
but we are convinced that the total number of people working on the 
administrative program should not be cut. 

You see, gentlemen, with the telephone program added, even if 
you hold the number of employees at the same number as last year, 
it still amounts to a cut in the rural electrification end of it and at the 
same tume would not allow enough employees in the telephone end of it. 


PERSONNEL CUT AND JENSEN RIDER 


The House cut these funds from the budget estimate of $8,500,000 
to $7,750,000, which we understand would be a reduction of 151 people. 
The budget estimate of $8,500,000 was less than the Congress approved 
for administrative funds last vear, so with the growing telephone 
program the same amount as we had last year would actually amount 
to a cut in terms of what we might xpect the pe rsonnel to achieve in 
this expanding telephone program 

We understand that the House has approve d what is known as the 
Jensen amendment which provides that not over 75 percent of the 
vacancies which occur in any agency can be refilled. We think that 
this amendment would work a great hardship on the rural electric and 
telephone programs. REA is not a defense agency. It is our 
understanding that many employees of REA are leaving for better 
jobs in defense agencies and in industry. 

I know yeu have all heard of the recent tragedy in REA where six 
of the employees, including some of the top-ranking ones, were 
suddenly killed. These vacancies, of course, would also have to be 
figured into the percentage which could not be replaced. Even if 
reductions must be made, gentlemen, we think there are fairer ways 
of approaching it than by the Jensen amendment 

Senator Ture. Mr. Peterson, the Senate bill had a different version 
of the Jensen amendment relating to the reduction of the number 
of emplovees. 

In conference we agreed as conferees, but the House rejected the 
conference report as of yesterday, and the conferees will have to sit 
down again on that question. The one reason where we found the 
reasons to object to the Jensen amendment was the administrative 
impossibilities in the proposed amendment. What will come out next 
time the conferees meet is still a question that will have to be deter- 
mined. 

I am sorry for the interruption. 

Mr. Pererson. We were quite alarmed about that amendment 
because we can see some of the dangers that lie ahead in our program. 

Senator Toye. That is right. 

Mr. Peterson. One of our committee members, Admiral Bellinger, 
of Virginia, will present a more detailed statement on our telephone 
program. 
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Our committee is very much concerned about a bottleneck that has 
developed in our program in the REA section of the Solicitor’s depart- 
ment. Our committee member, William H. Wisdom, of Iowa, will 
present a more detailed statement on that. I might say in general 
that the committee feels that since the telephone program has added 
so much more work, and since the total number of REA loans going 
through the Solicitor’s office is not substantially less, we feel that at 
least the amount of funds requested for the Solicitor’s office should 
be approved. We want to urge you to approve the budget request 
for the Solicitor’s office. 


FARM ELECTRIFICATION RESEARCH 


Our committee member, Lewis Amend, of Colorado, will give you 
a statement of the desires of our people for your continued support of 
a limited farm electrification research program. 

We feel that electricity is still in its infancy in farm use. Practi- 
cally no research has been done until very recent years in this field. 
REA does not do this research, and we are not asking that REA do 
it. It is being done by the Ferm Electrification Division of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering. 

We urge your continued sun»ort of this program and urge your 
approval of the budget request which is only slightly more than the 
House-approved figure. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


In conclusion, gentlemen, we would like to ask you to approve the 
same figures for rural-electrification-loan funds as were approved by 


the House. 

We would like to ask vou to approve the same figure for rural-tele- 
phone loans as was approved by the House, and also make the 
$100,000,000 contingent fund for rural-electrification loans apply also 
to telephone loans. 

We would like to ask you to approve the budget request for REA 
administrative funds. 

We would like to ask you to approve the budget request for the 
Solicitor’s office. 

We would like to ask you to approve the budget request for farm- 
electrification research. 

We would like to ask you to eliminate the Jensen amendment as 
applied to the rural electric and telephone programs. 

I want to thank you very kindly for the opportunity to be here 
and present this little general statement for the committee. I also 
have a prepared statement which | brought with me, and, with your 
permission, I will insert it in the record. 

Senator Russexy. It will be inserted in the record at this point. 


STATEMENT or P. J. Peterson, MANAGER, SoutH CENTRAL ELectric Associa 
TION, BEFORE THE AGRICULTURE SUBCOMMITTEE, SENATE APPROPRIATIONS 
CommMITTer, Jury 13, 1951 


I own and operate a farm in southern Minnesota, I helped organize the South 
Central Electric Association, an REA co-op giving electric service to 3,500 farm: 
in that area, and for the last 7 vears I have been its manager. I am vice president 
of Minnesota State-wide Association, an Organization of 50 REA co-ops. 

For 15 years, I wasa member of the House of Representatives of the Minnesota 
State Legislature; chairnran, committee of agriculture for 10 years; and member 
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of the legislative committee of the National Association of REA Co-ops for region 
VI, which embraces Minnesota, North and South Dakota. This region still has 
the lowest percentage of electrified farms of any section of the United States. 

I am presently chairman of the legislative committee of the national association 
and I am making this general statement at the direction of the committee. By 
the way, the national association to which I refer is the service organization of the 
rural electric systems of the country. Nearly 900 of them are members serving 
well above 3 million farm families throughout 43 States and Alaska 

I want to express my appreciation te*this committee for the splendid considera- 
tion it has given our program in the past and for the splendid manner in which it 
has treated our legislative committee. Congress for the past 3 years has appro- 
priated more funds for the rural electrification loan program than our committee 
requested, 

Last March our association presented to the House committee a breakdown in 
considerable detail of what our people felt they needed in the way of loan funds 
for another year. Our association makes a survev of all svstems as of each 
January | and presents its findings to the congressional committees. I under- 
stand that your time is limited and so with your permission I am going to simply 
refer vou to the results of our findings published on page s 1230 1239 of the hearings 
of the Subcommittee on Agriculture of the House Appropriations Committee 

The House, as you know, approved the budget request of $100,000,000 for 
rural electrification loa The House also approved an additional $100,000,000 
for rural electrification loan funds contingent upon need We think the total of 
those two figures, plus tl} arrv-over from fiscal 1951, is adequate. 

It is more than likely that our systems are going to have to generate a higher 
percentage of their own power than they have in the past because thev are running 
into power supply difficulti nm manv areas So far, we are generating, as of 
1950, only about 13 percen f the ower W xf In spite f the fact that we 
mav have to generate mor fF our ow! percentagewise, we still believe 
$900.000.000 adequat« 

Our committee, when ’ ( : ‘ preceding our national 
Clevelar | last Ja imry a | tC § "e’ d f r time - iving | r iral te le phone 
program Qjhur committe al . t} . ne ‘ iS $75,000,000 in 
additional loan fund 1 | ris l ‘arry this program forward 
another vear and the demands which were rapid! i on the part of 
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ht | ganizes t * beli hat we were more than conservative 
$0.000,000 for rural 
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of it being available for electric loans 
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make it apply ural telephone 
We think \ would simply add 
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page fi He »b it would solve the problem 
We have spent some time reviewing the REA administrative problem We 
know we're not experts and we can’t give vou figures, but we are convinced that 
yple working on the administrative program should not be 


the total number of per v 
emen, with the telephone program added, even if you hold 


“ut You see, gent! 
the number of emplovees at the same number as last vear, it still amounts to a 
cut in the rural electrification end of it and at the same time wouldn't allow enough 
emploves sin the telep! one end of it 

The House cut these funds from the budget estimate of $8,500,000 to $7,750,000, 
which we understand would be a reduction of 151 people The budget estimate 
of $8,500,000 was less than the Congress approved for administrative funds last 
vear, so with the growing telephone program the same amount as we had last vear 
would actually amount to a cut in terms of what we might expect the personnel to 
achieve in this expanding telephone program 

We understand that the House has approved what is known as the Jensen 
amendment which provides that not over 75 percent of the vacancies which occur 
in anv agenevy can be refilled. We think that this amendment would work a great 
hardship on the rural electric and telephone programs. REA is not a defense 
agency It is our understanding that many employees of REA are leaving for 
better jobs in defense agencies and in industry 
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I know you have all heard of the recent tragedy in REA where six of the em- 
plovees, including some of the top ranking ones, were suddenly killed. These 
vacancies, of course, would also have to be figured into the percentage which 
could not be replaced. Even if reductions must be made, gentlemen, we think 
there are fairer ways of approaching it than by the Jensen amendment. 

One of our committee members, Admiral Bellinger, of Virginia, will present a 
more detailed statement on our telephone program. 

Our committee is very much concerned about a bottleneck that has developed 
in our program in the REA section of the Solicitor’s Department. Our committee 
member, William H. Wisdom, of Iowa, wilt-present a more detailed statement on 
that. I might say in general that the committee feels that since the telephone 
program has added so much more work, and since the total number of REA 
loans going through the Solicitor’s office is not substantially less, we feel that at 
least the amount of funds requested for the Solicitor’s office should be approved. 
We want to urge you to approve the budget request for the Solicitor’s office. 

Our committee member Lewis Amend of Colorado will give you a statement 
of the desires of our people for your continued support of a limited farm electri- 
fication research program. We feel that electricity is still in its infancy in farm 
use. Practically no research has been done until very recent years in this field. 
REA does not do this research, and we are not asking that REA do it. It is 
being done by the Farm Electrification Division of the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Soils, and Agricultural Engineering. 

We urge your continued support of this program and urge your approval of 
the budget request which is only slightly more than the House approved figure. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, we would like to ask you to approve the same figures 
for rural electrification loan funds as were approved by the House. 

We would like to ask you to approve the same figure for rural telephone loans 
as was approved by the House, and also make the $100,000,000 contingent fund 
for rural electrification loans apply also to telephone loans. 

We would like to ask you to approve the budget request for REA administrative 
funds. 

We would like to ask you to approve the budget request for the Solicitor’s 
office. 

We would like to ask you to approve the budget request for farm electrification 
research. 

We would like to ask you to eliminate the Jensen amendment as applied to 
the rural electric and telephone programs 

Senator Russe.y. With your permission, I will now call on the 
other witnesses. 

Senator Tuyr. Have you any questions you would like to ask of 
Mr. Peterson before he calls on the other witnesses? 

Senator Russeuyi. | have no questions. 

Senator Tuye. All right, Mr. Peterson, you may call your other 
witnesses. 

Mr. Pererson. Our next witness is Admiral P. N. L. Bellinger of 
Virginia who will discuss the telephone problem. 

Senator Tuye. Mr. Chairman, I turn the chairmanship back to 
you, sir. 

Senator Russe.u. Thank you, Senator, for presiding. 

Mr. Extis. If I may interrupt, Mr. Chairman, I think you might 
be interested in knowing that we are very proud of having Admiral 
Bellinger in our program. He has a very distinguished record, and 
he made parts of that record a good many years ago in the United 
States Navy. He commanded, as you may know, the first flight across 
the Atlantic. He was one of the first commanders of a submarine and 
one of the first commanders of an airplane carrier. I thought you 
might like to have that. 

Senator Russe.u. I was not too intimately acquainted with Ad- 
miral Bellinger’s distinguished record, but I did know of him. I think 
it is a very fine thing that one who has served his country in such a 
distinguished way in the Armed Forces, should devote such time as 
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he can when he goes into retirement to the community life of the area 
in which he lives and to worth-while projects such as these rural elec- 
trification and telephone programs. 

You may proceed, Admiral. 


STATEMENT OF VICE ADM. P. N. L. BELLINGER, UNITED 
STATES NAVY, RETIRED, EARLEHURST, VA. 


KURAL TELEPHONE PROGRAM 


Admiral Bevtuincen. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: I am Vice 
Adm. P. N. L. Bellinger, United States Navy retired. I retired in 
1947 after 44 vears of naval service, and since then have been making 
my home on a farm at Earlehurst, Alleghany, Va. 

Senator Toye. Mr. Chairman, may | interrupt to ask this: do you 
find farm life interesting? 

Admiral Bexturnaer. | find it even more than interesting. 

Senator Ture. 1 knew you would say that. You could not be a 
part of a farm but what you would feel that way. 

Admiral BELLINGER. | stumbled, as a matter of fact, into this rural 
electrification work on account of a condition that existed down there. 
They wanted to know whether I would get into the fight. I said that 
I would. That was in 1948. I soon found myself up to my neck in 
rural electrification. The more I learned about it, the more | thought 
about it. I knew nothing about it in the beginning. Since that time 
[ have been wading into it to a considerable extent, and I fully believe 
in it, 

I think it is the most marvelous thing that this country has ever 
done. 

Senator Ture. Nothing has come to the farm home that has 
brought the convenience, the safety, and the pleasantness that 
electricity has brought. 

Admiral BeL_utincer. You are certainly right. 

Senator Toye. And you could not have gotten it without the 
Rural Electrification Administration. 

Admiral Be.turncer. That is the reason I am enthusiastic about 
the REA. 

Senator Toye. Excuse me for the interruption, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russe... Your interruption is certainly justified. I might 
say that I have frequently made the statement that of all of the great 
reforms and changes in our lives that were accomplished during the 
administration of Franklin Roosevelt, I think the rural electrification 
program made a greater contribution to the preservation of ou 
institutions of free government than any other single piece of legis- 
lation. 

Senator Tuyr. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russeiy. Will you proceed, Admiral? 

Admiral Betuincer. | have been a member of the Craig-Botetourt 
Electric Cooperative since 1938. In 1948 I was elected a director of 
that cooperative. At this time, I am president of the local coopera- 
tive, also president of the Virginia REA Association, and represent 
region I, on the legislative committee of the National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association 
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In this representative capacity, | am appearing before this subeom- 
mittee to present the views of our legislative committee on the subject 
of appropriations for the rural telephone program. 

The rural electric systems of the country have long been among the 
chief sponsors of a rural telephone program to bring modern telephone 
service to thousands of farm facmilies. We learned a long time ago 
that before the farmers can have dependable electric service they must 
have telephones to report outages quickly. 

| would like to state right here that the State-wide organization of 
Virginia went into that considerably. 

Before telephone service was installed, if lines would go out you 
would have no way to report that. That condition has been corrected 
to a considerable extent now, and great improvement has been made. 

These rural electric systems, through their national association, 
were instrumental in accomplishing the passage of the Rural Tele- 
phone Act. Since the passage of that act, they have consistently urged 
that the Rural Electrification Administration be given sufficient funds 
by the Congress to enable the rural telephone program to get unde: 
way with the least possible delay. 

At the 1951 annual meeting of the National Rural Electric Cooper- 
ative Association in Cleveland, Ohio, our resolutions committee, after 
reviewing the experience of REA with the rural telephone program 
recommended that Congress appropriate a total of $75 million for th: 
rural telephone program for the fiscal year 1952. This recommenda- 
tion was approved by the representatives of rural electric systems 
throughout the country attending this annual meeting. 


NUMBER OF REQUESTS FOR RURAL TELEPHONES 


The large number of requests for REA telephone loans and the wid: 
distribution of these requests reflect the backward state in which th 
majority of rural communities still find themselves as regards rural! 
telephone service. 

The situation is parallel to that which prevailed in the field of rural! 
electrification 16 vears ago before REA came into being. Then, only 
about 11 percent of farm homes had central station eleetric service as 
compared to about 90 percent today. In contrast with this, less than 
half of the farm homes of America had telephones of any kind and 
only a fourth enjoyed up-to-date, dependable service when the REA 
telephone program was launched in 1949. 

The large number of requests for REA telephone loans registers 
the dissatisfaction of farmers with this situation and their desire to 
remedy it with the help of the REA telephone program. 


TELEPHONE SERVICE IMPORTANT TO FARMERS 


Dependable telephone service is important for farm families. It is 
not a mere social convenience as with city families who live withi: 
easy distance of stores, doctors, and neighbors, and can fall back on a 
nearby public telephone in an emergency. The farmer’s home is his 
business headquarters. 

Furthermore, the farmer usually lives a considerable distance from 
towns and neighbors and so needs a telephone to save him time and 
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tire-wasting trips. He cannot afford to be without a telephone or 
have a telephone that may fail him in an emergency. He needs to be 
in quick contact with the electric cooperative or repairman if anything 
happens to his power or production equipment. He must be able to 
reach the veterinarian right away if he has a sick calf and to keep in 
touch with his marketing outlets. 

The farmer’s need for dependable telephone service is greater than 
ever today in the present defense emergency w hich calls for record 
production in the face of a growing labor shortage 

PENDING APPLICATIONS FOR TELEPHONE LOANS 


lt is our understanding that REA now has on file as of June 30, 1951, 
a total of 656 applications for telephone loans totaling approximately 


$83 million Expertence of the rural electrification program suggests 


that the volume of telephone applications will increase as the program 


eatns Momentum 

REA Ss experience WIth the rural t lephone program to late also 
suggests that the initial applications for rural telephore loans usually 
are conservative to the amount required to do the job; in other words, 
the ultimate loan is usually greater than the initial estimate, due to 
the fact that the standards required by REA are higher than those 
estimated locally 

HOUSI L\CTION 


The House of Representatives approved a total of $9 million for 
rural telephone loan funds in fiseal 1952. REA states that there was 
a carry-over of rural telephone loan funds from fiscal 1951 in the 
amount of $16 million, thus giving REA a total of $25 million in funds 
iva'lable in fiscal 1952 

Obviously, with applications for $83 million already on file for 
telephone loans, this amount of $25 million will only accommodate a 
fraction of the telephone loan applications now pending. Others, of 
course, will be coming in throughout the year 

In order that the rural telephone program may not be stifled by 
nadequate loan funds before it gets under way, we urge this committee 
to increase the $9 million loan authorization approved by the House 
to meet the requirements of not only those applications already on 
file with REA, but also those applications that are coming in at an 
nereasing rate. We offer for your consideration the recommenda- 
tion approved at our 1951 annual meeting of an appropriation of $75 


million for the rural telephone program for the fiseal year 1952. 
AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


Here is what we propose in order to make adequate funds available 
for the rural telephone loan program—and it won't take any more 
appropriations for loans: The House bill provides an additional $100 
million to ‘‘be borrowed for the rural electrification program Aw 
and so forth. 

We simply propose that, after the words “rural electrification pro- 
gram”’ in lines 25, page 38, and 1, page 39, you insert the words “and 
rural telephone program + 
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Common sense dictates that, if an increase is made in rural telephone 
loan funds, more work will be required in the administrative functions 


of REA. 


URGE INCREASE IN ADMINISTRATIVE FUNDS 


Therefore, we urge that appropriate increases in REA administra- 
tive funds be made to allow the rural telephone program to develop as 
the Congress intended. We are not in a position to suggest a figure 
but we feel that, especially in view of the additional work caused by 
the telephone program, the administrative funds should be increased 
over last vear and over the budget request—not reduced. 

That, gentlemen, is my statement. 

Senator Russety. Admiral, did you hear the testumony this morn- 
ing of Mr. Connally from Texas? 

Mr. Beturncer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russeiy. I should like to ask you whether, in you opinion, 
it would assist the rural electrification and the rural telephone pro- 
gram to apply the policies of the Labor Department to the construc- 
tion of those lines? 

Admiral Beuirncer. No, sir. I am not in favor of that at all. 
There is a great deal of difference in local costs, particularly in Virginia 
and in the rural communities. 

When you fix the cost of labor in the rural areas that I am familiar 
with, on a basis equal to the cost in towns like Covington, Va., vou 
are just going to make it extremely difficult for the farmers. I say 
that very definitely. 

Senator Russeiy. You are president .of the Virginia Cooperative 
Association? 

Admiral Be_urncer. Yes, sit 

Senator Russet. And your association has taken no formal action 
in endorsing this innovation? 

Admiral Beturncer. We have gone into this, I would say, more 
than almost any other State, beginning about 8 or 9 months ago when 
this subject first came up. We have had a wide-awake manager 
looking into this quite considerably. He even appeared on a panel 
prog ‘ram at the annual meeting in ¢ ‘leveland of the national association 

» have been looking into it, as I say, very closely. 

r am a little bit surprised about this latest information that I have 
heard here this morning because I am not aware of any change in the 
situation affected by any such drastic orders. 

Senator Russe.y. Have you made any applications for loans in the 
past 5 or 6 months through me cooperative of which you are the head? 

Admiral Be.urnGcer. Yes, si 

Senator Russeii. How was “the question of wage scale settled 1 
that application? 

Admiral Beturncer. Well, it was settled locally, so far as m) 
knowledge of it goes. We haven’t been dictated to by the Labor 
Department yet. That was one thing I want to avoid. 

Senator Russety. You did not receive any instructions as to the 
wage you would pay on those projects? 

Admiral Be_urncer. Not to my knowledge. If that has happened, 
it has happened most recently, and I am not aware of it. I don’t 
think it has happened. 

Senator Russeiu. Are there any questions? 
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Admiral Betuincer. I might say that we were afraid of just that 
happening, and we have been taking steps in connection with that in 
Virginia. 

Senator Russeuu. All right, sir. 

Admiral Beturncer. Thank you, gentlemen. 

It has been a pleasure to be here. I have a reported statement I 
will insert in the record here, with your permission. 

Senator Russexu. [t will be inserted at this point. Thank you 


STATEMENT oF Vice Apm. P. N. L. BeLiurncer, USN (Retrrep), Berore AGrRi- 


, 
CULTURE SUBCOMMITTEE, SENATE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE, JULY 13, 195] 


I have been a member of the Craig-Botetourt Electric Cooperative since 1938. 
In 1948, I was elected a director of that cooperative At this time, I am president 
of the local cooperative, also president of the Virginia REA Association, and repre- 
sent region I on the legislative committee of the National Rural Electric Cooper- 
ative Association 

In this representative capacity, | am appearing before this subcommittee to 

esent the views of our legislative committee on the subject appropriations 
for the rural telephone program 

The rural electric systems of the country have long been among the chief spon- 
sors of a rural telephone program to bring modern telephone service to thousands 
of farm families We learned a long time ago that before the farmers can have 
dependable electric service they must have telephor oO itages quickly. 

These rural electric svstems, through their 
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REA’s experience with the rural telephone program to date also suggests that 
the initial applications for rural telephone loans usually are conservative in the 
amount required to do the job; in other words, the ultimate loan is usually greater 
than the initial estimate, due to the fact that the standards required by REA 
are higher than those estimated locally. 

The House of Representatives approved a total of $9 million for rural telephone 
loan funds in fiscal 1952. REA states that there was a carry-over of rural tele- 
phone loan funds from fiscal 1951 in the amount of $16 million, thus giving REA 
a total of $25 million in funds available in fiscal 1952. Obviously, with applica- 
tions for $83 million already on file for telephone loans, this amount of $25 million 
will only accommodate a fraction of the telephone loan applications now pending. 
Others, of course, will be coming in throughout the vear. 

In order that the rural telephone program may not be stifled by inadequate loan 
funds before it gets underway, we urge this committee to increase the $9 million 
loan authorization approved by the House to meet the requirements of not only 
those applications already on file with REA, but also those applications that are 
coming in at an increasing rate. We offer for your consideration the reeommenda- 
tion approved at our 1951 annual meeting of an appropriation of $75 million for 
the rural telephone program for the fiscal year 1952. 

Here is what we propose in order to make adequate funds available for the 
rural telephone loan program—and it won’t take any more appropriations for 
loans: The House bill provides an additional $100 million to ‘“‘be borrowed for 
the rural electrification program * * *” ete. 

We simply propose that, after the words ‘rural electrification program”’ in line 25, 
page 38, and line 1, page 39, vou insert the words ‘‘and rural telephone program.”’ 

Common sense dictates that, if an increase is made in rural telephone loan 
funds, more work will be required in the administrative functions of REA. There- 
fore, we urge that appropriate increases in REA administrative funds be made to 
allow the rural telephone program to develop as the Congress intended. We are 
not in a position to suggest a figure but we feel that, especially in view of the 
additional work caused by the telephone program, the administrative funds 
should be increased over last year and over the budget request—not reduced. 


Senator Russeii. Who is your next witness, Mr. Peterson? 
Mr. Pererson. Our next witness is William H. Wisdom, of Des 


Moines, Iowa, who is acting executive secretary of the Lowa Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association and a member of the committee. 
He will talk to you on the solicitor’s problem. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM H. WISDOM, ATTORNEY, ACTING 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF THE IOWA RURAL ELECTRIC CO- 
OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


OFFICE OF SOLICITOR, REA LEGAL SERVICES 


Mr. Wispom. Mr. Chairman and Senator Thye, my name is 
William H. Wisdom. 

Senator Russeiu. Be seated, if you will. 

Mr. Wispom. Thank you, sir. 

Iam an attorney. Iam one of this group who is not a dirt farmer. 
I am one generation removed. However, I am the acting executive 
secretary of the lowa Rural Electric Cooperative Association, which 
includes in its membership all of the REA-financed cooperatives in 
lowa. 

I am also attorney for several of the projects in lowa. My firm 
has been in that since 1937. The firm consisted of my father and 
myself. My father died this spring. 

I am also a member of the legislative committee of the National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association from region V, which consists 
of Iowa, Lllinois, and Wisconsin. 
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| would like to state that the information which Mr. Peterson has 
given you is a summary of the action of the committee. I was asked 
to particularly talk about the appropriation for the office of the 
solicitor because | am very familiar with it. 

The legal services, as you know, of the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration are under the general office of the Solicitor for the De- 
partment of Agriculture 


HOUSE ACTION 


The thing that particularly disturbed the committee was the House 
bill which made reference to the appropriation of the Office of the 
Solicitor and recommended a reduction of the budget request of 
$263,000, basing the reduction—and I now quote from the committee 
report 

The reduction is recommended in certain of the major programs of the De 


partment serviced this Office, including the Commodity Credit Corporation 


and the Rural Electrification Administratio1 


That is the language in the committee report 

There are several reasons why our committee feels that this language 
is On an erroneous basis if the appropriation is on the basis that the 
loan authorizations are a justification for the reduction of the appro- 
priation to the Solicitor’s office. 

First, the workload of the Department is more directly related to the 
number of loans which it handles rather than to the dollar volume; and 
therefore a reduction in the dollar volume of loans of $200 million 
would not necessarily mean a reduction in workload because the work 
of the Legal Division, the Office of the Solicitor, is more directly related 
to the number of loans than to the dollar volume 


WORKLOAD NOT REDUCED BY LOAN CU 


Therefore, the reduction in loan authorizations would not corre- 
spondingly reduce the work of the Office of the Solicitor 

Secondly, the defense situation creates a legal problem, which is 
in addition to the problems which they have had in the last few vears 
at least, in that the various orders of the other administrative bodies 
and the procedures has to be examined by the Office of the Solicitor, 
and then they advise us how to comply with the procedures. 

Also the Rural Electrification Administration administers the 
materials controls program, and that has placed some additional 
workload on the offic 

Thirdly, a large percentage of the total loans is now being made for 
generation and transmission purposes. This involves more problems, 
and they are more complex than those that have been worked out in 
the established procedures of the ofhee for the distribution type of 
loans. They have developed procedures so they can more easily 
handle the workload of the Legal Department 

Fourthly, the Rural Electrification Administration has what they 
call a pipeline. In other words, they have already made allotments 
and loan contracts on which advances have not been made. 

Before those advances can be made, there are a large number of 
legal steps that have to be taken. Contracts and other documents 
have to be prepared and examined by the Legal Division before money 
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can be advanced. If no loans were made by the Administration, the 
legal work would continue in order to process the loan authorizations 
which have already been made. 


LEGAL PROBLEMS OF TELEPHONE LOAN PROGRAM 


Fifth, the legal problems of the telephone loan program are more 
extensive and complex than the electric program for the reason that 
70 percent of the telephone loans are now being made to existing 
entities; whereas, for the most part, the electric loans were such that 
they started out with a new corporation, so that the Legal Division 
could start out with the articles of incorporation and trace the legal 
corporate steps right through. 

With the ¢elephone loans to existing organizations, they have to 
examine their corporate charter, their acquisition of lines, who has 
the right to authorize the board of directors to execute a loan from 
the Government, and who has title to existing properties, which in 
Iowa is a matter which is particularly confused. 

We have some mutual telephone companies in Iowa which have 
been in existence for 50 and 60 years and which are now applying for 
loans from the Administration. The titles are very confused. 

As the program grows older, there are new problems developing 
because of the expansion of the program. The very matter of age 
brings in problems in which the specialized and highly technical 
talents which are not available out in the field are required. The 
Legal Division of the Office of the Solicitor assigned to the Rural 
Electrification Administration has been very, very helpful in the 
specialized and technical problems that have come up. 

Finally, with the present status of critical materials, it is more than 
ever very important that the legal work of .loans and contracts be 
expedited, since a delay in documents resulting in delay of materials 
might well delay construction in many areas of the country. 

In conclusion to my part of the committee’s presentation, I would 
like to especially urge that insofar as the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration Division of the Office of the Solicitor, Department of 
Agriculture, is concerned, rather than reducing the workload in that 
department of the Office of the Solicitor, it is, in fact, increased, and 
that therefore, the language in the committee report is not properly 
based. 

Senator Rissett. Mr. Wisdom, were you present this morning 
when the attorney for the REA undertook to construe the act, in 
which he pointed out the provision that he thought was an authoriza- 
tion for the ruling as to wage policy? 

Mr. Wispom. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russeiit. Are you familiar with the Rural Electrification 
Act? 


Mr. Wispom. Somewhat; yes, sir. Iam familiar with the provision 
that he quoted from. 


INTERPRETATION OF REA POWERS ON ESTABLISHING WAGE RATES 


Senator Russeii. Do you place that same construction on that 
provision? 

Mr. Wispom. I would, sir, for this reason: As Mr. Blackburn 
pointed out, the legal proposition is that the Administrator bas the 
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authority to make the requirement. From a legal proposition stand- 
point, it would be my thinking that the authority is there. However, 
it is dependent upon the Administrator making a finding that he is 
receiving an inferior security by reason of the payment of the sub- 
standard wages. 

Senator Russe.iu. Well, the Administrator stated that he didn’t 
know of any case where any such position could be sustained. 

Mr. Wispom. I know of some, sir. 

| know of cases where the construction, actual construction was 
inferior by reason of the fact not so much that the labor was underpaid 
but that it was incompetent. It was not efficient. The situation was 
corrected in that the engineer caught it in time and wrote the con- 
tractor and made him remedy the situation, so that when the line was 
finally constructed, it did meet the requirements of the Administration 
and passed. That happened in Iowa. 

Senator Russett. What is the nature of your practice, Mr. 
Wisdom? 

Mr. Wispom. Primarily the representation of cooperatives. 

Senator Russe.t_. What cooperatives other than the REA coopera- 
tives do you represent? 

Mr. Wispom. I represent one telephone cooperative. 

Senator Russe.u. One telephone cooperative? 

Mr. Wispom. Yes, sir. As | say, sir, my firm consisted of my father 
and myself, and he died this spring. He represented also the Farm 
Bureau in lowa at various stages and on particular assignments. 

Senator Russeiyt. Do you have a general practice in addition to 
this representation? 

Mr. Wispom. Not very much, sir. I spend my particular talents 
and time on the cooperatives. 

Senator Russe.y. And you think that under the testimony you 
have heard this morning the decision as to these wage scales was 
justified? 

Mr. Wispom. From a legal standpoint, provided the factual 
determination by the Administrator could be made. 

I spent 3 years with the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, and 
I know that they made requirements under their loans there where 
they thought their security would be impaired. They felt that they 
had that authority 

Senator Russe.yi. | am speaking, however, of the fact that the 
Administrator said that he did not know of any incident where that 
condition applied. You said you do know of some, but the Administra- 
tor was the man who made the finding, and he said he did not know 
of any. 

Mr. Wispom. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Russe.ty. And you still think that he was justified, even 
where the Administrator knows of no such situation? 

Mr. Wispom. No, sir. | say that there was legal authority for it. 
As I say, the Administrator would have to make an administrative 
finding that his security was impaired under that legal authority. 

Senator Russeiyi. Well, | understood the Administrator to Say that 
he had not made a finding. 

Mr. Wispom. I heard him say that he knew of no incident, that is 
correct, sir. 
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Senator Russeiyi. Well, how could he make a finding if he did not 
know of any instance? 

You mean that he can make a purely fictitious finding to justify it. 

Mr. Wispom. No, sir. 

Senator Russe.i. | cannot exactly understand your position. You 
say that you think the REA is justified in imposing thisrequirement, yet 
you connect with that some finding which I understand has not been 
made. I suppose I will have to go into it a little more closely than 
I have. 

Mr. Wispom. I say that from Mr. Blackburn’s standpoint as 
submitted by him, and as he examined the act, the act gives the Ad- 
ministrator the authority to make such reasonable rules and regula- 
tions as will provide for the adequate security of loans that he makes 

As I say, from a legal standpoint, that will be the authority for 
him to make the requirement, but he then would have to make th 
finding that the situation existed which might impair his securit, 
It would have to be on a factual basis. 

Senator Russeiyi. Well, do you think he was justified in making that 
application to all loans that were made within the United States and 
under the conditions related here by the witnesses? 

Mr. Wispom. No, sir. 

Senator Russety. Do you have any questions, Senator Thye? 

Senator Tuy. I have none. 

Mr. Wrspom. Thank vou for your time, sir. 

Mr. Pererson.Our next witness is Mr. Lewis E. Amend of Rocky 
Ford, Colo., who is president of the Southeast Colorado Power 
Association, located in region VII. He will discuss the important 
subject of research in agriculture, electrical research. 


STATEMENT OF LEWIS E. AMEND, PRESIDENT, SOUTHEAST 
COLORADO POWER ASSOCIATION, ROCKY FORD, COLO. 


RURAL TELEPHONE PROGRAM 


Mr. Amenpn. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee 

Senator RusseLyt. You may be seated, if you wish, sir. 

Mr. Amenp. Thank you, sir. 

My name is Lewis E. Amend. | live at Rocky Ford, Colo., where | 
own and operate an irrigated farm and engage in general agricultural! 
activities and the raising of livestock on a limited scale. 

At present, I am president of the Southeast Colorado Powe: 
Association, an REA cooperative, operating in 11 counties in southern 
Colorado. ‘This cooperative in terms of square miles serves approxi 
mately one-eighth the area of Colorado and currently furnishes power 
to over 4,000 consumer members. 

[ am also at the present, and have been for the past 3 years, serving 
as president of the Colorado Statewide Association, which is the servic: 
organization for the 23 REA cooperatives within the State of Colorado 

| have for the past 3 years served in some capacity on committees 
in region VII. This region is comprised of the States of Wyoming 
Nebraska, Kansas, and Colorado. My service in these various capaci- 
ties is strictly voluntary, may I assure you, and without pay. MM) 
only compensation is the satisfaction of having served, to the best o! 
my ability, my local community, and also the hope that I have con- 
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tributed something to the national rural electrification movement and 
something to the national welfare and defense. 

I should like to commend those who have appeared before me, more 
particularly Admiral Bellinger in this presentation of the telephone 
problem. 

I cannot appreciate in my business or in my home life ever living 
without a telephone. We have had one since the early 1900’s. But 
I do know this: That my telephone constitutes a very important 
part of my personal business. It plays a very important part in the 
operation of our projects, so far as | am concerned, and I use it many, 
many times a day. 

I cannot conceive of how any project in this broad land of ours can 
operate without a telephone, particularly in the hands of the people. 
i guess most all projects do have telephones in their places of business. 

[ think we must bring ourselves to realize, sooner or later, if we do 
not now, that the telephone, rural telephones, that is, along with 
rural electrification, it must become a part, an integral part of our 
rural economy, as much so as the rural mail service is today. 

The sooner that we as a rural people and the sooner the National 
Representatives realize that condition, the better it is going to be 
for our farming industry and our farming people from the standpoint 
of education, from the standpoint of health, welfare, and the national 
defense 

[ simply insert that to substantiate the things that these men have 
told you 

| appear before you in the same spirit of service that I approach 
the duties of a director of our cooperative and an interested citizen of 
this great country wherein we are attempting to lead the world in 
research and economic production. 


ELECTRICAL RESEARCH 


| come before you now in defense of electrical research from an 
electrical development standpoint, as well as a more efficient operation 
and scientific advancement on behalf of rural people and their 
productions. 

I purposely prepared this statement in verv brief form owing to the 
time that has been allotted me. 1 think vou are somewhat familiar 
with this what will follow 

However, | should hike Lo present these few figures to vou 

Last vear $223,550 was appropriated for Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Soils and Agricultural Engineering for electrical research. This divi- 
ion asked for $40,000 extra last vear to be used specifically on experi- 
ments to develop insect control; $20,000 was allowed by you people 
and cut down to $10,000 by the conference. This $10,000 granted is 
being used to an apparently good advantage at Tifton, Ga., and 
College Station, Tex., on insect control; at Houma, La., on cane 
nsect control; and at Oxford, N. C., on tobacco insect control. 

At Houma, La., on one occasion 25 pounds of insects were caught in 
two nights with four 15-watt lamps. This, | mention, to indicate the 
yreat amount of good that can come from small use of electricity. 

I mention that to indicate the great amount of good that can come 
from the small use of electricity where properly applied, that is, 
scientifically applied. 


ROoO4 nl >1 
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At Tifton, entomologists have identified 23 insects harmful to cane 
and cotton. 

We don’t have cotton in our area, but I realize full well the ravages 
insects bring to the crops that we grow. I believe that farmers every- 
where are going to be confronted more and more from time to time with 
insects that are harmful to their crops. 

Incidentally, I read somewhere that the insect population of the 
Nation will outweigh the human population. 

The work, of course, differs at all times strictly in accordance with 
the needs of the neighborhood presenting the problem, for example, 
curing tobacco in Tennessee. We can conserve hardwood, which is 
in a general short supply, by using it for smoke only, supplementing 
electricity applied in infra-red rays for the heat and curing, and an 
appreciable saving of manpower by using automatic heat control 
throughout the entire curing process. 

In the process of cattle feeding, grinding and mixing feed, grinding 
ear corn and small grain, and mixing all in one operation and bonding 
together with sirup, this provides a feed that cannot be separated by 
the cattle and affords an appreciable saving of time and labor. 

In this matter of saving manpower, we can put electricity to many 
uses if the know-how is provided. Automatic feeders to distribute 
grain and silage to feed bunks, curing tobacco, and doing many chores 
of like nature. 

Entomologists and engineers are now working in Nebraska on 
insects harmful to stored grain. Last year the damage to grain by 
weevil and other insects amounted into hundreds of millions of dollars 


Electricity is being used experimentally in an effort to destroy 
insects present in the grain by high-frequency current. Results in 


this field are promising, but far from perfection. 

The stored dried peas and beans are in dire need of some decon- 
taminating process to be used before storing. This same application 
of electricity high-frequency waves is being experimentally used fo: 
this control and also in the storage of rice, which must be dried slowly 
and thoroughly decontaminated in order to insure its good keeping 
qualities, if the industry is to continue in a high degree of success. 

1 am not a rice farmer, and | know nothing about its processing 
But I understand that rice has to be dried very slowly to prevent 
cracking. If it is cracked it is spoiled and the trade will not buy 
cracked rice. 

1 am thoroughly aware that this testimony is extremely sketchy 
and of necessity must be. 

Basically, let us bear in mind that REA itself is only 16 years old, 
and the agricultural electric research program is only 5 years old. 

In this brief time, neither of them have or could hope to hav 
achieved perfection. Many thousands of dollars have already been 
invested in this vast and unlimited field of research. We must not at 
this time or any future period lose sight of its importance to the rura! 
electrification movement. 

We who are so deeply concerned in the success of rural electrificatio: 
must develop it in all its aspects. Secondly, we are concerned, an 
deeply so, with more efficient methods of production and conservatio! 
of the Nation’s most vital products and resources, food, and fiber. 

We sincerely hope that from the standpoint of co-op directors and 
consumer members and farm and ranch operators that this body will 
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in the future, as in the past, see to it that financial provision is directly 
commensurate with the need. 

I think that is all I should like to give you. However, there is 
much more of importance that can be said about that. 

Thank you for the opportunity of presenting this statement. 
will place in the record my prepared statement, if I may. 

Senator Russe.tit. Thank you, sir. 


STATEMENT OF Lewis E. AMEND BEFORE AGRICULTURE SUBCOMMITTEE, SENATE 
APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE, JULY 13, 1951 


My name is Lewis E. Amend. I live at Rocky Ford, Colo., where I own and 
operate an irrigated farm and engage in general agricultural activities and the 
raising of livestock on a limited scale. 

At present, | am preside nt of the Southeast Colorado Power Association, an 
REA cooperative, operating in 11 counties in southern Colorado. This coopera- 
tive in terms of square miles serves approximately one-eighth the area of Colorado 
and currently furnishes power to over 4,000 consumer members 

I am also at the present, and have been for the past 3 years, serving as president 
of the Colorado State-wide Association, which is the service organization for the 
23 REA cooperatives within the State of Colorado 

I have for the past 3 years served in some capacity on committees in region VII. 
This region is comprised of the States of Wyoming, Nebraska, Kansas, and Colo- 
rado. My service in these various capacities is strictly voluntary, may I assure 
you, and without pay. My only compensation is the satisfaction of having served, 
to the best of my ability, my local community, and also the hope that I have con- 
tributed something to the national rural electrification movement and something 
to the national welfare and defense 

I appear before you in the same spirit of service that I approach the duties of 
a director of our cooperative and an interested citizen of this great country wherein 
we are attempting to lead the world in research and economic productio . Iecome 
before you now in defense of electrical research from an electrical development 
standpoint, as well as a more efficient operation and scientific advancement on 
behalf of rural people and their production. 

Last vear $223,550 was appropriated for Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and 
Agricultural Engineering for electrical research This division asked for $40,000 


extra last vear to be used specifically on experiments to develop insect control 


$20,000 was allowed by you people ar d cut down to $10.000 bv the conference 
This $10,000 granted used to an apparently good advantage at Tifton 
Ga., and College Station, Tex., on insect control: at Houma, La.. on cane insect 
control; and at Oxford , on tobacco insect control 

At Houma, La., on o1 ceasion 25 pounds of insects were caught in 2 nights 
with four 15-watt lamps This, I mention, to indicate the great amount of good 
that can come from sm: se of electricity 

At Tifton, entomologists hs identified 23 insects harmful ‘ane and cotton. 

The work, oF cour v i rs at all times strictly in a orda ‘e with the needs 
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nessee We can conserve hardwood, which is in genera! short supply, by using it 


for smoke only, supplementing electricity applied i nfrared ravs for the heat 
and curing, and an appreciabDi aving Of manpower Dy using automatic heat 
control throughout the entire curing process 

In the process of cattle feeding, grinding, and mixing feed, grinding ear corn 
and small grain, and mixing all in one operation and bonding together wit! 
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storage of rice, which must be dried slowly and thoroughly decontaminated in 
order to insure its good keeping qualities, if the industry is to continue in a high 
degree of success. 

1 am thoroughly aware that this testimony is extremely sketchy and of neces- 
sity must be. Basically, let us bear in mind that REA itself is only 16 years 
old, and the agricultural electrical research program is only 5 years old. In 
this brief time, neither of them have or could hope to have achieved perfection. 
Many thousands of dollars have already been invested in this vast and unlimited 
field of research. We must not at this time or any future period lose sight of its 
importance to the rural electrification movement. 

We who are so deeply concerned in the success of rural electrification must 
develop it in all its aspects. Secondly, we are concerned, and deeply so, with 
more efficient methods of production and conservation of the Nation’s most vital 
products and resources, food and fiber. 

We sincerely hope that from the standpoint of co-op directors and consumer 
members and farm and ranch operators that this body will in the future, as in 
the past, see to it that financial provision is directly commensurate with the need. 


Are there any questions? 

Senator Tuye. I have none, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russeuv. Is there anything else, Mr. Peterson? 

Mr. Pererson. In keeping with your request, we are going to try 
to vonclude our presentation by a few remarks from Clyde T. Ellis, 
executive manager of the National Rural Electric Cooperative Asso- 
ciation. 

Senator Russexi. All right, will you come around, Mr. Eliis. 


STATEMENT OF CLYDE T. ELLIS, EXECUTIVE MANAGER, RURAL 
ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


rRANSMISSION OF POWER BY REA COOPERATIVES 


Mir. Evuis. Mr. Chairman and gentiemen of the committee, I have 
no prepared statement. The committee asked me to pick up any 
loose ends, and there aren’t many, I think. 

| would like to comment, with your permission, on the matter of 
the questions of Senator Ellender which you propounded to Mr. 
Wickard. I ask that permission because I feel [ know that situation 
pretty well. That is my home country involved down there, and | 
have been pretty close to the issue. 

May I make a statement, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Russett. You certainly may. I think you are familiar 
with jt. I have heard you testify on it here, and you certainly ought 
not to be at a loss for any argument. 

Mr. Exuis. Thank you, sir. I do not mean to repeat ali of that, 
but in view of the considerable propaganda, if 1 may call it that, that 
has been used against that arrangement, I would like to say that the 
cooperatives in that area struggled for many years trying to find a 
cood source of supply of power. 

Now, they are willing to take the power from anybody. The, 
wanted power. There are several counties in Missouri, in Arkansas, 
and I am not sure about Oklahoma, where there are no power com- 
panies at all—not a single line, not a single meter, served by the power 


companies in those several counties. 

One of them is Madison County, Ark., which I represented here in 
the House for several vears or tried to. 

They had to work out some arrangement for power. This arrange- 
ment seemed to be the logical way to do it. They employed their own 
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engineering firms, some of the best in the country. Some of those en- 
gineering firms were engaged by them for a period of several years. 
They came up with this answer. It was their own idea. It was the 
thought of the people down there and the engineers that here they 
might achieve the same efficiencies as the power companies are 
achieving by integrating with the Southwestern Power Administration. 

The power companies are using the power of the dams on their 
peaks. The co-ops saw no reason why they couldn’t work out some 
similar arrangement 

Senators, it is as simple as that. It is almost exactly like the ar- 
rangements the power companies have worked out with SPA. It is 
exactly like the Rural Electrification Administration has agreed to™on 
some of the other arrangements in other areas of the country outside 
of the Southwest. both as to technical approach and effect 

I think that all of this criticism of the arrangement down there 
and [| am expressing my personal opinion—is unjustified. The 
farmers are going to get more adequate electricity at a lower rate 
That is the big objective That is the result. 

They have not in this arrangement gone around Congress. There 


1 single line—and I am familiar with all of them—that is going 
1 } 


is not 


to be built down there by the rural electrics which has been turned 
} 


ade Wi 
stated bV some 

No lines are for the same purpost They are not the same lines 
They don’t cover the same area 

Now, the one thing | think to which most objection has been made 
is that the electric Co-Ops will lease their lines to the SPA with an 
option to purchase. I don’t think that is too important in the issue 
actually. The Congress would have to still appropriate the funds, 
even if just for $10, with which SPA would purchase those lines. 

[ have heard the testimony to that effect before the committees. 


yy the Congress, in any of the SPA request here, as has been 


CONSTRUCTION OF STEAM PLANTS BY REA COOPERATIVES 


The steam plants will not be leased to the SPA. The co-ops are 
building the steam plants, they are going to own them, and they are 
going to operate them. They are still theirs. This whole arrangement 
is simply a power exchange agreement, Senator Russell and Senator 
Thye, just like the power companies worked out. 

We heard the testimony over and over again last year. I hope the 
matter 1s settled Tl e co-ops are building the power Co-Ops down 
there—all but one which is still before the State commission 

Thank you very much for hearing us, gentlemen. 

Senator Russeiyi. Well, we are always glad to have you here, Mr. 
Ellis. We are glad to receive your testimony. 

The committee will now stand in recess until 2 o’clock. 

Mr. Pererson. Thank you very much, gentlemen. We have two 
statements which we would like to have submitted for the record. 

Senator Russeiu. Certainly, you may offer those statements for 
the record. 

(The statements referred to are as follows:) 
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STATEMENT OF Eric A. JOHNSON, MANAGER, Wasco ELectric CoopEeRATIVE, 
Inc., THe Datuxs, Orec., Berore THE AGRICULTURE SUBCOMMITTEE SENATE 
APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE, JuLy 13, 1951 


Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee, my name is Eric A. Johnson. 
I am manager of the Wasco Electric Cooperative, Inc., an electric cooperative 
serving farm houses and rural industry in all of Wasco and Sherman Counties 
and parts of Jefferson, Wheeler, and Gilliam Counties, Oreg., our total members 
served being approximately 1380. 

I am appearing before you in support of the rural electrification program and 
doing so as a representative of the legislative committee of the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association, representing region IX, which is the Pacific 
Northwest States, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana, northern California, 
and Utah. 

The figures as stated by our chairman of this committee were arrived at after 
considerable deliberation at out national convention held in Cleveland, Ohio, 
earlier this vear. We believe thev represent the minimun amount of funds that 
the REA can get along with, without harmfully crippling the program. This 
committee met again here in Washington at their national headquarters and again, 
after careful consideration of the questions involved, decided that further cuts in 
appropriations for the Rural Electrification Administration would seriously impair 
the effectiveness of the program, both in the processing of new loan applications 
and in the administration of outstanding commitments. I heartily endorse the 
statement of our Chairman, Mr. Peterson, and I want to thank the committee 
for its appropriation recommendations in the past. 


STATEMENT OF Justin J. Wittems, Drrecror, ARKANSAS VALLEY COOPERATIVE 
Corp., Ozark, ARK. 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my name is Justin J. Willems, 
of Route 3, Paris, Ark. Iam adirt farmer. I was raised on a farm and own my 
farm which I bought after my discharge from the Navy in 1946 after the war. 

lL am serving as director on the board of the Arkansas Valley Electric Coopera- 
tive Corp. by the members’ choice and also serving as a member of the 
legislative committee of the National Rural Flectric Cooperative Association. 
Serving on this committee, representing region VIII, I personally endorse the 
statements made by members of our legislative committee. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Russe_i. The committee will come to order. 
Have a seat, Senator. You may proceed. 


Sor. AND Forest Researcu anp Pesr Contrro.t PROGRAMS 


STATEMENT OF HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF UTAH 


FUNDS FOR LABORATORY AT UTAH AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


Senator Bennerr. Mr. Chairman, I have a statement here for the 
record. I am interested in your consideration particularly of funds 
for three services that come under the Department of Agriculture. 
They are the research program of the Soil Conservation Service, the 
general Forest Service program, and the question of pest control in 


forests. 

We have in Utah at the Agricultural College the laboratory, which 
is concerning itself with irrigation and water conservation problems, 
and it is interesting to observe that after we spend all this money 
upstairs and build dams, 30 percent of the water we impound is lost 
out of the canals that deliver the water from the dams, 36 percent is 
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lost because it runs deep below the point at which it can be used by the 
roots of the plants, and 13 percent is lost in gener: al run-off, le aving only 
21 percent of the water we impound that gets to the plant. 

_ Now, this particular laboratory is engaged now in developing prac- 

cal solutions to that problem, and I think it would be too bad to 
hows its funds reduced. The thing that disturbe us is the House 
committee report, which says, and I am reading from page 2 of my 
statement: , 

In vie of the 150 new soil-conservation districts added during the current 
fiscal vear and the prospects of an additional 150 districts during 1952, the com- 
mittee strongly supports the amount approved (for salaries and expenses). It 
is expected that additional funds required to staff the new districts can be obtained 
by reduction in research and other programs financed from this appropriation. 

Senator Russe... The only trouble about it is, Senator, that there 
is not enough money in research and the other programs even to 
take it off. 

Senator Bennerr. We are conscious of that, and that is why I 
would like to add my voice to those of the others, that we must 
protect the research and not have it all destroved. 

The problem of the Forest Service in our part of the country that 
concerns us most, | think, or one of the most serious problems, Is 
the problem of preserving our watersheds. Out there in that arid 
land the only stored water we can get has to be held back on our 
sparsely covered mountainsides, and we are hoping that these ap- 
propriations for the Forest Service will not be cut to the point where 
we may find our watershed protection reduced, because we have a 
very obvious and expensive result of that kind of thing. We have 
flash floods. Now, they are having floods in Kansas now, but Kansas 
is a flat country. I will always remember an experience of driving 
over a river bed at 10 o’clock in the morning, and coming back at 4 
o’clock on the afternoon and finding the thing 4 feet under water 
and having to sit there until the water went by. In other words, all 
the water that fell in that particular rainstorm went down that river 
bed. There was nothing left to hold it back. It was of no use to us. 
And, as you know, our rainfall out there is only 16 inches a year, 
and the Forest Service watershed protection is very, very important. 

[ have covered a lot of other things in the statement, Senator. | 
appreciate your courtesy in letting me come, and I would like to 
submit 15 copies of the statement. 

Senator Russeiyi. Thank you very kindly 

[f you will hand one to the reporter, we will have that printed 
the record, and then if you will leave the others here, I will make 
them available to the members of the subcommittee. 

Senator Bennetr. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Russe.tt. Thank you very much. We are glad to have 
had you, Senator. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT oF Senator Watiace F. BENNETT on Jury 13, 1951, BEFroRE 
SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS FOR DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 
rURE, RE H. R. 3973 


Mr. Chairman, I sincerely appreciate the opportunity of appearing today to 
make this statement pertaining to appropriation items involved in H. R. 3973, 
as some of these items are of tremendous importance to the people of the State 
of Utah, whom I have the honor to represent in the Senate. Since I know that 
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this committee has graciously and earnestly listened to many witnesses testify 
to various matters involved in this particular appropriation bill, I am going to 
address my remarks to only three principal items, not because the others are not 
important, but because those three items are of particular importance at this 
time to the people of Utah and the West. I wish to discuss (1) funds for the 
research program of the Soil Conservation Service, (2) funds for the Forest 
Service programs of importance to the West, and (3) funds for control of forest 
pests 
SOIL CONSERVATION RESEARCH 


Anyone acquainted with the West knows that in many States, including Utah, 
soil and water wastage is perhaps the No. 1 problem of agriculture and related 
activities. As members of this committee well know, the economy of the West 
is dependent upon water. In my State of Utah, the water vield is estimated at 
5,400,000 acre-feet. This water serves over 200 cities and communities with a 
combined population of about 687,000 and serves the rapidly expanding industria 
operations; but as my colleague, Senator Watkins, and I have testified in cor 
junction with the Department of Interior appropriation bill and as we hav: 
explained to the Senate only vesterday and today, this water supply is not goin, 
around. Therefore, we must use every means available to produce and conserv: 
the water we | ave. In this respect the soil conservation and other research pro 
grams are of extreme importance. 

Considerable progress is being made through the research programs now being 
pursued by the Federal agencies in the Department of Agriculture, including the 
Soil Conservation Service, and the agricultural experiment stations in each of 
the States Active research projects now under way in the West are directed 
toward developing low-cost canal linings, determining net irrigation requirement 
of crops, establishing adequate and efficient methods of water application and 
coordinating the activities of irrigation and drainage districts covering commo 
areas The results of this research are continually being integrated into tl 
important conservation programs of the States and the Federal Government 

! am sure that the members of this committee, many of whom come fron 
Western States with problems similar to those of my State, are familiar wit! 
the general situation with respect to the use of water in the West. This situa 
tion was disclosed in the last census, which included special studies of irrigation 
and showed that, of the total water delivered from the impounding dams, 30 
percent was lost in seepage from the canals, 36 percent was lost by deep percola 
tion, and 13 percent was lost in runoff. Only 21 percent was delivered to t} 
root zone of the plant. 

The Division of Irrigation and Water ¢ onservation, responsible for irrigatio: 
research in 17 Western States, has a laboratory at Logan, Utah, where engineet 
are developing cheap and efficient methods of canal linings to prevent loss ¢ 
water through seepage. Ingineers are also working in the field with operation: 
personnel to increase efficiency in the application of water. Studies are mad 
of the seepage characteristics of soil, arriving at the best method of cana 
ditches, and furrows to get water to the crops without loss Studies are dis 
closing methods to contro! losses through deep percolation of water But 1 
do this job the people in the field must have money—money which, in my opinior 
will be repaid by the results in savings valuable water and will be a good invest 
ment 

Those of us who are concerned about this research program are particular 
apprehensive about the language at page 13 of the House report on this bill (1 
tept. 421. 82d Cong.). The House committee stated: 

In view of the 150 new soi! conservation districts added during the curre: 
fisca! year and the prospects of an additional 150 districts during 1952, the con 
mittee strongly supports the amount approved [for salaries and expenses] 
is expected that additional funds required to staff the new districts can be ol 
tained by reduction in research and other programs financed from this appr 
priation.”’ 

This part of the report is thought by some to be an open invitation for t! 
Conservation Service to rob the research program funds for other purposes 
Important as some of the other activities might be, I would not like to see t! 
important research program brought to a halt. Actually, if all research fur 
were used, the needs for all the new conservation districts could not be satisfir 
Each district requires an expenditure of from $20,000 to $30,000 per annu 
whereas only $1,490,000 is authorized in the bill for research. I hope that t! 
committee, in its report, will authorize the necessary funds for the researc! 
program, free from the encumbrances and suggested diversion outlined in tl 
House report. 


| 
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FOREST SERVICE APPROPRIATIONS 


It has often been accurately said that the forests of America are the poor man’s 
playground. I certainly agree with that statement, particularly as applied to 
Utah, but wish to point out that it does not go nearly far enough. The forests 
comprise on the most important resources of our great Nation. It is absolutely 
necessary that we realize their importance, as I am sure the members of this 
committee do, and give proper consideration to the restoration, protection, and 
management of this great resource He re again, l believe appropriate expendi- 
tures by the Federal Government, even in time of defense production and rearma- 
ment, is simply good business 

I have already alluded to the importance of water to Utah and the West 
Kighty-eight hundred Utah industries, which are directly or indirectly dependent 
on water, furnish employment for 97,000 workers with a payroll of more than 
$197.000,000 annually Of the Utah water vield of 5,400,000 acre-feet. 4.600.000 
acre-feet come from the national forest lands. Necessarily, the control of the 
watersheds of the national forests and the forest management is of vital concern 
to the people of my Stat 

Members of this committee well know that in many of the western States the 
Ligl 


} 
fil 
floods during the commor loudbursts”’ which occur i at region, unless proper 


i precipitous mountains, with only sparse cover, become the ource of dangerous 
watersheds are developed Oniv 1 week ago the Ogden Standard Examiner car- 
the celebration of the Fourth of July hat article illustrated one of the i npor- 


tant problems facing our people, when it reported: 


ried a report on a forest fire in Utah, reportedly caused by a firecracker during 


losses would be counted not so much ir troved timber st: 
ost of the burned-out area was grown over with scrub brush—but in tl 

struction of a protective cover to hold back dangerous runoff waters . 

With vegetation gone ’ * * farm land directly west of the devastated 
area will be in grave danger every time violent storms strike.”’ 

We have already had several fires along the Wasatch Range in Utah It is 
urgent that the Forest Service step up its educational program and its fire-pro- 
tection program in order to prevent these fires, which are disastrous to our 
watershed. 

\s part of the watershed program and the integrated grazing program of the 
Forest Service, an extensive reseeding project is conducted. In Utah mor 
than 155,000 acres of range-watershed land have been reseeded. With the funds 
authorized in the bill only about 21,000 acres will be reseeded in the next vear 
Actually, five times that should be done and the costs can be justified, as the 
reseeding program pays itself out by amortizing income from increased grazin 


permits Public Law 348 of the Eighty-first Congress authorized the expenditur 


of $1,750,000 during 195 r the special reseeding program contemplated by 


y 


that act. The appropriatio the bill falls far short of that goal and far short 
i , 


emancde by the situation confronting us and by good business 


of the amount 
judgment. 

I have noted that the forests are the poor man’s playground, and I should add 
that the recreational aspects of the forests are by no me ans the least Important. 
More than 3 million people visited the national forest centers in Utah last year 
hese centers include 228 camp grounds and picnic areas, as well as winter sj 
levelopments and organization camps. Another 1,600,000 tourists passed thro 
e national forests in Utah last year. Most of the famous and widely used ski 
areas of the West are on forest land. 

It is essential that the Forest Service be s ipplied with adequate funds for the 
purpose of providing and maintaining sanitation improvements, water, fire- 
places, and to prevent people from camping promiscuously over all of the forest 
area, causing serious sanitation problems and greatly increasing the fire hazard 
One fire could offset the small expense necessary to properly maintain and con- 

truct the necessary improvements and to operate this program. Since these 


OTLS 
rr) 


} 
iv 


ters are located adjacent to the populated area of the State, a proper program 
necessary to the health and welfare of the people in those areas. The bill 
ould not authorize increased funds for recreation, but I believe it is well recog- 
‘d by those acquaint th the problem that more funds are necessary. 
Generally speaking, all of programs of the Forest Service, above mentioned, 
ire lumped into the appropriation item designated as “Salaries and expenses 
national forest protection and management.’” The House authorized $27,122,025 
for the entire program within that designation, refusing to allow an approximate 
$2,500,000 requested increase; $1,000,000 of which was for fire control and 
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$1,500,000 of which was for timber sales. In view of the fact that receipts in 
the past year from timber sales, were about $56,000,000 greater than the ex- 
penditures for the program and that, as a general matter, for each dollar ex- 
pended for the sale of timber, $10 in receipts come to the United States, curtail- 
ment of these appropriations and the resultant curtailment of the program is 
shortsighted. We must insist that economy in personnel and in operation costs 
be accomplished by the administration, but we can hardly curtail or discontinue 
a program because the administration of it could be more efficient. 

Related to the timber harvest, I should mention the question of timber access 
roads. In my State, the timber operators are not large operators who operate 
on such a scale that they can afford to construct access roads in conjunction with 
their logging. In the Wasatch and other forests in Utah, much of the timber 
stand is inoperable at the present time because it is inaccessible. The cost of the 
access roads are liquidated by the sale of stumpage, and the construction of these 
roads should be encouraged in areas such as Utah where the small operators 
cannot build them on their own. In this connection, I point out that the House 
bill reduces the budget request by $6,000,000. 

Although the noxious killer, Halogeten, has not become a serious problem on 
forest land, I am confident that this committee is aware of the tremendous detri- 
mental impact this weed has had on the western economy. The Forest Service 
does a substantial amount of research on this matter, however, and has coordi- 
nated its program with that of the Bureau of Land Management. In the hearing 
on the Interior appropriation bill, I expressed my concern about this weed and 
suggested that adequate funds be made available to cope with the problem 
especially for research. I again wish to mention its importance in conjunction 
with the research program of the Forest Service. 

The final item in the Forest Service appropriation, to which I will allude, is 
that of ‘‘cooperative range improvements.”’ As this committee knows, the House 
eliminated entirely a request for $750,000 even after the House committee 
recommended an appropriation of $700,000. This elimination was the result of 
a ‘‘point of order,”’ and I am sure is not based on the merits or need of the appro- 
priation. This item would provide funds for the maintenance of existing range 
improvements; such as range fences, water developments, and stock driveways. 
For many years, part of the grazing fees were used for this purpose; but, about 
2 years ago, this practice was believed to be unauthorized by law and a special 


appropriation has been requested. I suggest to the committee that this essential 
and traditional operation must be continued and is essential to a proper forest 
program. 


CONTROL OF FOREST PESTS 


As the members of this committee are aware, the activities financed under this 
appropriation include control operations designed to suppress or eradicate forest 
insect pests and diseases and surveys to detect and appraise infestations of insect 
pests and tree diseases and to recommend protective measures. The Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine does the survey work, and the contro! pro- 
grams are carried on under its direction by the Forest Service and five agencies 
of the Department of Interior. Like the forest programs and for the same reasons, 
this program is important to the West. I can illustrate the situation best by 
quoting part of a letter I receivéd from a prominent resident of Vernal, Utah, 
wherein the writer states: 

“In your letter of June 29, you indicate that ‘Congress may sharply limit 
expenditures in ordinary fields in view of the vast amount expended for military 
operations.’ 

“I hope that you realize that if the beetle infestation is allowed to proceed 
we may lose all of our timber in Ashley National Forest, as well as all over the 
West. I personally have driven through the ‘rabbit ears’ country and have 
seen the devastation caused by this beetle. I assure you it is a horrifying sight 
to see thousands of acres of beautiful pine trees that have just withered and 
died, almost as if a fire had swept over them. 

“The point you must remember is that it will take 150 years to bring those 
pine trees back. I am for economy, but I am not for cutting our noses off t 
spite our faces just to make political pow-wow out of a so-called econom) 
program.” 

The beetle infestation of the forests of the West is indeed a serious matter 
I, therefore, recommend that sufficient funds be made available to cope with the 
situation and to continue the battle against the beetle. 
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CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, I would like to state that the people of Utah, whom I represent 
in requesting the above-mentioned appropriations, have not forgotten about the 
real need for economy at this time. However, as they review the more than 
115% billions of dollars that have been made available for foreign aid and loans 
in the past 10 years, they suggest that it is appropriate that we realistically ap- 
proach our appropriations to develop and protect the resources of this Nation. 
Because we believe that the. appropriations mentioned should be made on prac- 
tical, good business considerations, we do not hesitate to recommend them. In 
this respect, I allude to the letter of the secretary of the Salt Lake City Chamber 
of Commerce when he wrote me: 

“The small amounts we are recommending for your support of these two 
services (Forest Service and Bureau of Land Management) are infinitesimal as 
compared with some of the subsidies granted, which are purported to be for the 
same purposes, as appropriations for the preservation, rehabilitation, and re- 
vegetation of our public domain. Hundreds of millions for subsidies are also 
purportedly for the production of crops or materials. The amount we are 
requesting you to support can be saved by dispensing with some of the duplica- 
tions of services which run through the entire operation of the Government or by 
the releasing of some of the employees within the defense set-up who are stock- 
piled all over the country 

I submit that the conclusions, drawn in the letter above quoted, are correct 
and that we can effect our necessary economies with profit in many appropria- 
tions; but, in the appropriations alluded to above, a reduction in amount would 
be bad business and not real economy. 


Senator Russe.ty. Congressman Clifford Hope, a long time cham- 
pion of the cause of agriculture in all fields, and former chairman of 
the Agriculture Committee of the House of Representatives, will be 
our next witness. 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH ADMINISTRATION 
Bureau or EnromotoGy anp PLANT QUARANTINE 


STATEMENT OF HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF KANSAS 


INSECT INVESTIGATIONS AND INSECT AND PLANT DISEASE CONTROL 


Representative Horr. Mr. Chairman, I am happy to be here today, 
and I appreciate the time you have given me to present a matter which 
I feel is of great importance to the wheat producers of this country, 
and by reason of that importance of great interest to the entire 
country. 

Before making my statement, I have a telegram from Mr. J. Floyd 
Breeding, president of the Western Kansas Development Association, 
which, with your permission, I will insert in the record. 

Senator Russe... Certainly. 

Rouua, Kans., July 12, 1961. 
Hon. Ciirrorp Hope, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

We urge vou to support every effort to obtain the following emergency items in 
this vear’s budget: Rust research, $60,000 and Mosaic research, $25,000 for 
Bureau of Plant Industry, greenbug research, $75,000 for Bureau of Entomology. 
This should be new money and not obtained by reducing other research work in 
these Bureaus. 

Regards. 

J. Fioyp BREEDING, 
President, Western Kansas Development Association 
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INCREASE REQUESTED FOR WHEAT RESEARCH 


[ am here, Mr. Chairman, to urge consideration of an increase in 
the appropriations dealing with research on diseases and insect pests 
affecting wheat. Iam appearing at this time because the 1951 wheat 
crop has suffered heavy damage from insect pests, particularly green 
bugs, cutworms, and brown mites, and from the mosaic disease. The 
territory affected this year embraces the entire Southwest wheat- 
growing area comprising six States, and I understand that there have 
been losses in other States. This matter was not presented to the 
House Subcommittee on Agricultural Appropriations for the reason 
that at the time its hearings were held, the tremendous damage to 
this year’s crop had not become apparent. 

I might say, however, that I have talked with the members of the 
House Appropriations Committee about this situation, and they have 
expressed a very sympathetic interest in it. 

On May 9 after it had become clear that tremendous injury had 
been done to this year’s crop, this committee heard a group repre- 
senting agricultural colleges, organizations of wheat producers, and 
others on the subject of increased appropriations for research on the 
problems of wheat diseases and insect infestation, including not only 
the matters which I have mentioned but research in connection with 
new races of rust, particularly 15B, which have attacked strains of 
wheat hitherto resistant to other types of rust. I wish to endorse the 
research program which was presented to the subcommittee at that 
time. 


1951 CROP LOSSES FROM PLANT DISEASE AND INSECTS 


It is impossible to say at this time the aggregate losses which have 
been suffered by the 1951 wheat crop due to insect pests and mosaic 
disease. This is due in part to the fact that in some cases these have 
not been direct causes of all of the losses but have been contributory 
causes. For instance, much wheat in western Kansas was winter- 
killed, but undoubtedly the fact that the plant was weakened by 
disease and insect infestation materially contributed to the winter-kill. 
[ do want to call attention to the fact that the wheat crop in the 
States directly affected by these pests and disease is materially below 
the 10-year average. 

I do not have figures for the entire area, but I wish to submit the 
following figures, which are as up to date as can be procured at this 
time, and which show the tremendous reduction in wheat yields which 
have taken place in Haskell and Gray Counties in southwest Kansas, 
both of which are in the infested area, and in a 14-county area in 
southwest Kansas. I will insert these figures, and will not repeat 
them all at this time, except to call attention to the fact that in 
Haskell County, Kans., the average yield of wheat for the 10-vear 
period, 1940 to 1949, was 2,660,000 bushels. In 1950, when there 
was some damage from mosaic disease and also some green bug damage, 
that dropped to 592,000 bushels, and this year, 1951, it has dropped 
to 60.000 bushels. or a decrease of 2.600.000 bushels below the 10- 
year average, due to the effects of the insect pests and disease. 

Senator Russevu. That is really appalling, Congressman. 

Representative Horr. Well, it is. 
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Senator Russe.u. Over what area is that? 

Representative Horr. This is just one county, and I think perhaps 
it is an extreme case. 

The next county I am going to give is perhaps more representative 
of what has happened over a large area and shows the great damage 
which has taken place. 

In Gray County, Kans., the 10-year average is 3,630,300 bushels. 
For 1950, that was cut down to 1,598,000 bushels,or 2,032,300 bushels 
less, and for 1951 it will be 979,000 bushels, or 2,651,300 bushels less 
than the 10-year average. I think that is typical of the extremely 
badly infested area. 

Now, for 14 counties in southwest Kansas, which gives a little 
larger territory, and which includes some counties which are not 
infested so badly as the two counties mentioned, the 1940 to 1949 
yield was approximately 36 million bushels, and the estimates this 
year are 13 million. So it is only about 35 percent of the 10-year 
average. 

Senator Russet. How long have you known of the presence of 
these insects in large numbers? 


GREEN BUG AND MOSAIC DISEASE 


Representative Hope. Well, the green bug has been known for 
years, but it has never done any particular amount of damage over a 
large area. It has been local more than general. Last year, but to 
a greater extent this year, the green bug started in the south Texas 
area, and no one seems to know whether they were actually carried 
up by the wind or developed spontaneously in areas farther north. 
I have talked to people in the Bureau of Entomology just this week 
about it, and they know little about the life habits of the green bug 
with respect to how it travels and how it spreads. They know, of 
course, that it multiplies very rapidly. The life cycle is very short, 
and they reproduce very rapidly, and in some stages of reproduction, 
I understand, there is asexual production, in some stages. In some 
stages they are winged and blown by the wind and carried some 
distance. 

Senator Russeiu. Do seasonal conditions have a great deal to do 
with the damage? 

Representative Horr. It is thought that the wet, cool springs we 
have had the last 2 years have contributed very much to the green bug 
damage. That seems to be the ideal weather situation that favors 
their multiplication and also seems to hold down their natural enemies. 

(The figures referred to are as follows: 
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Green bug and mosaic damage to wheat in Gray and Haskell Counties and in 14 
southwest Kansas counties 


Fi. . = 7 Bushel de- 
Yield per Total bush- orenee from 


Acres seeded | acre, har- els produc- 
vested acres tion 1940 through 
1949 average 


Haskell County, Kan 

1940-49 196, 200 2, 460, 000 

1950 197, 000 582, 000 2, 068, 000 
: 1951 199, 000 60, 000 2, 600, 000 
Gray County, Kans 

1940 419 17, 900 5 | 3, 630, 300 5 

1950 73, 000 7.5 1, 508, 000 2, 032, 300 

1951 278, 000 979, 000 2, 651, 300 
Southwest area (14 counties) : 

1940-49 522. 400 5.3 35, 947, 000 

1950 2, 504, 000 ‘ 16, 487, 000 19, 466, 000 

1951 . 717, 000 13, 000, 000 22, 947, 000 


THE BROWN MITE INFESTATION 


Senator Russet. Have vou had the sawfly in any of those areas? 

Representative Horr. No; out in the area that this infestation 
covers there has been no sawfly. 

Senator Russetyt. We have had testimony here in the last few 
days as to very great damage in the Dakotas due to the sawfly. 

Representative Horr. Yes. Well, that has not accounted for any 
part of this damage as far as I have been informed. 

I have spoken about the green bug. There is also the brown mite, 
about which practically nothing is known, an insect which infests the 
crown of the plant. 

Mosaic disease is something that has been known for many vears. 
There are two kinds, I understand. The variety that we have out 
in this area is what is called strip mosaic. 

Back in the 1920's, it caused some damage, and then apparently 
just disappeared with no further damage, and it did not even show up 
except in isolated cases until the last 3 or 4 years, since when it 
has been quite prevalent, and the area has increased considerably. 

But in the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine they say 
they have had no funds and very little opportunity to study the 
methods by which the disease is transmitted. It is apparently a virus. 
They think possibly it is carried by insects, but possibly there is a 
connection between the diseases and the green bugs, because they 
seem to appear in the same area at the same time. But they have 
had no funds to carry on any extensive research in the matter. 

On June 11 there was a conference held in Dodge City, Kans., for 
the purpose of discussing ways and means of meeting these serious 
threats. This conference was attended by about 390 persons, most 
of them from Kansas but some from other States. The organizations 
that were represented included the National Association of Wheat 
Growers, the Kansas Association of Wheat Growers, the Texas Asso- 
ciation of Wheat Growers, the Kansas Crop Improvement Association, 
the Western Kansas Development Association, the Kansas Grain, 
Feed and Seed Dealers Association, the Kansas Seed Dealers Associa- 
tion, the Kansas Farm Bureau, and the chambers of commerce from 
various cities in that area; and there were also present as observers 
representatives from the Kansas State College and the Department of 
Agriculture. 
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I will not read all of the resolutions that were adopted there, but 
the pertinent part of it is that they ask for a Kansas emergency fund 
of $250,000 to be made immediately available to establish a research 
center in the high plains area, and that $500,000 Federal funds be 
used annually for immediate work to be done in connection with State 
funds, and that a full-time staff be employed permanently in the high 
plains area to investigate these problems and others that will arise in 
vears to follow. 

A little later | want to discuss the question of amounts. 

Senator Russeiu. Yes, | do want to discuss that with you before 
you leave. 

VALUE OF WHEAT CROP 


Representative Horr. In recent years the wheat crop in this area 
has had a value of more than $2 billion. It is a crop which is grown 
on a large percentage of the farms of this country, and of course other 
businesses such as milling and transportation are very closely tied in 
with it. If there is any crop which can be called basic, it is wheat. 
The amount of money which has been spent in this country on wheat 
research by the Federal Government has been and is very small. I 
believe the time has come when we must provide additional funds for 
this purpose. It is not necessary that all of such additional funds be 
provided by the Federal Government. The State of Kansas has in- 
creased its appropriations for this purpose. I understand other 
States have done likewise. I know Minnesota has, and I understand 
there are others 


Some funds are available from private sources. I might say there 
that | understand farm-machinery companies and railroads out in 
our area are willing to contribute something to this research and have 


promised something in that connection. 


CONTINUING RESEARCH PROGRAM URGED 


I do not want to urge that any funds be appropriated to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for research on these matters in excess of what the 
scientists in the Department of Agriculture say can be used effectively. 
| have discussed this question with those in the Department who are 
most familiar with this problem, both in the Bureau of Plant Industry 
and in the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine. In response 
to my inquiries they advise that the most important thing to be con- 
sidered in a program of this kind is continued and sustained research 
over a period of years. They state in response to my inquiries that 
if they had available in the Bureau of Plant Industry from $30,000 to 
$50,000 per year for the next 10 years, it would be possible by working 
with the States and private agencies to carry out a program of research 
in the pathology and economic phases of mosaic disease of which very 
little is known at the present time; and that if $50,000 per year were 
made available to the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine 
a very good research program on brown mite, cutworms, and green 
bugs could be carried out in connection with the States and interested 
private agencies. 
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These figures, as you will note, are far below the amounts contained 
in the resolution adopted at the Dodge City meeting. While I am 
submitting to you the figures contained in the resolution, I am only 
asking that there be made available this year the amounts which have 
been suggested by the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine 
and the Bureau of Plant Industry. 

I submit those figures, of course, with the understanding that ap- 
propriations of these amounts will be of little value unless similar- 
appropriations are made over a period of years, to carry out a sus- 
tained research program, 

| believe that these funds, if made available over such period of 
time as may be necessary, will be returned a thousandfold in the 
prevention of future disastrous losses due to these infestations. I am 
sure you and I are in agreement, Mr. Chairman, as to the value of 
agricultural research and the returns that have come from it. 1 know 
of no funds expended by the Federal Government which have brought 
in greater returns. 

I have not included in my figures—I am glad that Senator Young 
came in just now—any amount to cover rust research, because I know 
that has been fully presented to the committee, and whatever is 
necessary in that respect I, of course, want to see appropriated. 

I might say, Senator Young, that I have been presenting some 
figures here on research needs in connection with mosaic disease and 
the greenbug and brown mite infestation. So while I have not dis- 
cussed the question of rust, I realize that it is a very important prob- 
lem and one which should be covered in any additional appropria- 
tions that are made for this purpose. 

I have also a telegram which I have just received this morning 
from Mr. J. Floyd Breeding, president of the Western Kansas Devel- 
opment Association, who was back here on May 9. 

Senator Young. | remember his testimony. He did an excellent 
job of presenting the problem on the mosaic disease. 

Representative Horr. Lam glad that it made a favorable impression 
on you, because Mr. Breeding is a very able representative of that 
area and very familiar with the situation. His wire reads as follows: 

We urge you to support everv effort to obtain the following emergency items in 
this year's budget: Rust research, sixty thousand, and mosaic research, twenty-five 
thousand, for Bureau of Plant Industry; greenbug research, seventy-five thousand 
for Bureau of Entomology. This should be new money and not obtained by 
reducing other research work in these Bureaus. 


AMOUNTS REQUESTED FOR RESEARCH 


I might say, Senator Young, that those figures are a little different 
from what I presented. As I have already mentioned, I did not use 
any figure as far as rust is concerned, because I know you people up 
in the Northwest there have a much better idea of that and know what 
should be made available. So I have not ventured to suggest any 
figure. I had suggested from thirty to fifty thousand dollars for 
mosaic research, and I got those figures from Mr. Quisenberry and 
others in the Bureau of Plant Industry as the amount that they felt 
they could use effectively. I suggested $50,000 for greenbug research, 
and I got those figures from the Bureau of Plant Quarantine and 
Entomology. Mr. Breeding’s suggestion is for $75,000. I want to 
submit these figures for the consideration of the committee, and they 
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come from a man who is out there in the area and in touch with con- 
ditions. But I am not changing the figures that I submitted, because 
I feel, after talking with the scientists in the Bureau, that we should 
be guided by what they felt they could spend efficiently. I do not 
want to give them any more money than they think they can spend. 

There is one other matter that I want to mention. In view of the 
fact that some of the appropriation bills, and I presume all of them, 
have some provision limiting the amount of funds that may be ex- 
pended for personal sery Ices, such as the Jensen and Ferguson ame nd- 
ments. I asked the budget officer for the Bureau of Plant Industry 


to suggest some language or give some idea of what could be done to 


assure that this new work would go on irrespective of what might be 


done in the appropriation bill in the wav of limiting the amount of 
funds to be spent for personnel, He submitted the following. which 
l am giving to the committee for its consideration. There may be 


other and better ways of getting at it. 


REQUESTED AMENDMENT EXEMPTING RESEARCH FUNDS FROM REDUCTIONS 


} 


He suggested that the items be drawn up and the language in the 
bill include the following: 
including not to exceed - dollars for additional research 
disease which is not subject to limitations in this Act relating 
available for personal services 

Senator Younc. Would you not think Congressman Hope, that 
at least research ought to be exempt from the Jensen or other amend- 
ments of that character? 

Representative Hope. 1 would favor that; yes. 

Senator Russe.vi. Of course, research is a primary function of the 
Department, and there is ne question in my mind that if the committee 
applies a research cut they should apply it to all research. In my own 
view, they should not do it. I think research now, with the increased 
demand we have for production, is as important an item of national 
defense as we have If you have not got plenty of food and fiber, 
your armies are not going to go very far with your planes and tanks 
and guns. 

Representative Horr. | am delighted to know, Mr. Chairman, 
that you have that view, and I certainly agree with it 100 percent. | 
only suggested this language in case there should be some over-all 
language in the bill that might limit what could be done. 

1 think, Mr. Chairman, that is all that I have to suggest, unless 
there are some questions. 

I think we have a very critical situation in the Southwest—one 
where an expenditure now would save the expenditure of larger sums 
later on. And if this situation would continue to expand, we could 
get into a situation where there would be an acute shortage of food. 
Fortunately the spring wheat area looks pretty good. 

Senator Youna. A lot of things could happen yet, of course. 

Representative Hope. We are very fortunate that prospects are so 
good in the spring wheat area. 

Senator Russet. We are certainly glad to have had you here, 
Congressman. And you know, of course, of the difficulties that we 
are confronted with in the appropriation this year. But I do not see 


85904—51 
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how the Congress, no matter how economically minded they might be, 
could attach an economy label to striking down an item that would 
do work that is so vital. 

If we had spent $2 million in the past years, and had been able to 
learn how to cope with these insects, it would not have been so much 
cost as the loss in that one county. 

Representative Horr. That is certainly correct, Mr. Chairman. | 
want to thank you very much for this opportunity to appear and 
present the matter. 

Senator Russeiy. We are very glad to have had vou, sir. 

Representative Hore. Thank you. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 
Orrice or TERRITORIES 
WAGE SCALES OF PERSONNEL IN THE TERRITORIES 


STATEMENT OF JAMES P. DAVIS, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF 
TERRITORIES, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


GENERAL PROVISIONS, SECTION 407 


Senator Russetyt. We have quite a contingent of witnesses here to 
testify with respect to the effect of section 407 of the bill that is before 
us. I understand that Mr. Davis of the Office of Territories of the 
Department of the Interior and Governor De Castro of the Virgin 
Islands have another appointment. In view of those circumstances, 
we will let you gentlemen proceed. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, for your cour- 
tesy. I shall speak for only about a minute, and then there are some 
other witnesses, as you know, who will go on from there. 

As Director of the Office of Territories, my office has some general 
responsibility for Federal relations with all of the Territories, and 
although our own direct affairs are not affected very much by the 
present bill, which is concerned with agricultural appropriations, we do 
feel that the principles of the provision are a very undesirable departur: 
in the dealings of the Federal Government with the Territories. 

This position is based on two very simple grounds: the first a matter 
of principle, and the other a matter of practical expediency. 

In principle it is intolerable that the Government should discrimin- 
ate against residents of a Territory in favor of nonresidents of such 
Territory in salaries for the same Government jobs. Residents and 
nonresidents when employed by the Federal Government in a Terri- 
tory work under identical conditions and under the same standards of 
performance. They are subject to exactly the same living conditions 
and in every case must meet a cost of living officially shown to be 
25 to 50 percent higher than in the continental States. The second 
reason is practical and grows out of the preceding statement. Without 
the differential it would be extremely difficult to obtain and hold 
qualified people in Government service in the Territories. In order 
to carry out the Federal programs in those areas it will be necessary 
for many years to recruit a large number of administrative and profes- 
sional employees in the States. People of the types needed simply 
will not accept the disadvantages of employment away from the main- 
land without extra inducement. To be sure every Federal job should 
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be open to a qualified resident of the area but so long as a differential 
is established for anyone holding that job the local resident should be 
equally entitled to receive it. 

I recognize that local differences in cost of living are not considered 
in fixing Federal wage scales on the mainland, and, if the difference 
in cost of living between the mainland and the Territories were no 
greater than between different cities on the mainland, I should not 
favor payment of a cost-of-living differential. There, however, is a 
different matter on which policy has been determined by a previous 
act with the approval of the President, the Bureau of the Budget, 
and the Civil Service Commission. The question before the com- 
mittee is whether the differential shall be paid to any person holding 
a classified Federal job In a Territory or only to someone recruited 
on the mainland. How would the members of this committee react 
to a proposal that holders of Federal jobs in their States would receive 
25 percent more if such employees came from outside their State? 
That is the position in which this proposal would place the loyal 
Americans living in Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, 
Guam, American Samoa, and the trust territory. 

1 am sure this committee will not approve such an unfair and 
indefensible arrangement 

Senator Russe.yi. Of course, the word “discrimination” in my 
opinion is one of the worst abused words in the English language 
today. But this is a case of discrimination, in my judgment. I do 
not see how you can possibly justify paying one man a different wage 
scale than another for doing the same work. | do not understand 
how anyone could ever defend that sort of proposition. 

I may say, however, that I do think that the Civil Service Com- 
mission, which is always charged with the enforcement of this provi- 
sion of law, has been rather generous of late due to the differences in 
conditions, in computing the living differential between the mainland 
and that part of our territory which lies offshor 

Are there any questions? 

Thank you, Mr. Davis 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman 

Senator Russe... Governor, do you have some statement you desire 
to make? 


STATEMENT OF HON. MORRIS F. DE CASTRO, GOVERNOR OF THE 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 


OPPOSITION TO OVERSEAS PAY LIMITATION 


Mr. De Casrro. Thank you, sir, for the opportunity of saying just 
a few very brief words 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AFFECTED 


I would have a very serious practical problem in our islands. Under 
the Interior Department and the Governor of the Virgin Islands, we 
have about 66 employees, of whom perhaps 5 are continental Ameri- 
cans and the others are natives. I have this situation: A commissioner 
of health, who is a member of my staff who is a native, and who would, 
under this provision, not get the cost-of-living allowance. I happen 
to have an assistant commissioner of health, who is a continental 
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American and who would get the cost-of-living allowance and by that 
would get a greater salary than his immediate superior. 

Senator Russet. What is the differential in the Virgin Islands? 
25 percent? 

Mr. De Casrro. Twenty-five percent, sir. 

And I may say that we have made some cost-of-living studies in 
the islands, not very scientific it is true, but we have had some made 
and it is shown that the cost of living of moderate families there is 
substantially in excess of moderate-income families in the District of 
Columbia. 

You know, of course, we have to import everything into the islands, 
all our foodstuffs. We have very little production there. 

The other reason mentioned by Director Davis is a very strong one 
To be able to recruit and hold competent personnel in the islands wi 
have to pay adequate salaries, and we must provide the same salaries 
for those who come in as those who are there, because they are doing 
the same kind of service. 

In a small place like the islands, it is actually necessary to provide 
the best possible service of Government employees. We have to 
recruit people of the highest possible character and efficiency standards 
Any discrimination in the payment of a cost-of-living allowance would 
tremendously weaken the morale of the Governmc nt institutions in the 
islands. 

I hope that this action may be eliminated, sir. 

Mr. Davis. May I thank you, Mr. Chairman, and may I thank the 
distinguished delegates for letting us proceed at this time. 

(The statement of Mr. De Castro is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Morris F, De Castro, GovERNOR OF THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 


As Governor of the Virgin Islands, I recommend that section 407 of H. R. 3973 
be deleted for two reasons. First, because cost-of-living studies conducted pre- 
viously in the Virgin Islands showed the cost of living of moderate-income families 
there to be substantially in excess of that of moderate-income families in the 
District of Columbia. In fact, the percentage of difference was considerabl; 
greater than the maximum of 25 percent allowed under Executive Order 10,000 
Second, because it would be unfair to discriminate between local and continental 
American officeholders in the islands. To be able to recruit and hold competent 
personnel both in the islands and from the mainland, we must pay adequate 
salaries. 

We are making a strong effort to improve the quality of the services rendered 
by the Government in the islands. It is particularly important in an outpost 
like the Virgin Islands that we get and keep employees of the highest possibk 
character and efficiency standards. Any discrimination in the payment of cost- 
of-living allowance as between local and continental employees would weaken th« 
morale of the Government service down there. 


Senator Russeiyi. We will hear at this time from Delegate Bartlett 


Cost-or-Livinc ALLOWANCES, ALASKA 


STATEMENT OF HON. E. L. BARTLETT, A DELEGATE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE TERRITORY OF ALASKA 


OPPOSITION TO LIMITATION ON OVERSEAS DIFFERENTIAL PAY 


Delegate BartLerr. My name, Mr. Chairman, is E. L. Bartlett 
Delegate in Congress from Alaska. 
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First, and before neglecting it, I should like permission to furnish 
for the record a statement which I just received, addressed to you and 
the other members of the committee, by Cledamae Cammack, who is 
executive secretary of the Alaska Territorial Federation of Labor 
chartered by the American Federation of Labor, and a wire on this 
subject from Mr. George R. Jones, president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce at Anchorage, Alaska, together with a fact sheet on this subject 
from the Juneau, Alaska, unit of the National Federation of Federal 
Employees. 

This is a statement prepared by Mr. J. T. Petrich which presents 
the case in considerable and very good detail. With your permission, 
| would like to submit those for the record. 

Senator Russe.u. Very well, sir. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 

ALASKA TERRITORIAL FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
Juneau, Alaska, July 10, 1951 

Mr. Chairma 1M 

On behalf of the 14,400 members of the American Federation of Labor in 
\laska, engaged in almost « vy type of occupation from oil drilling to mining and 
fishing, | wish to enter a vigorou r st to the move to eliminate the 25 percent 
cost-of-living differential presently) ing paid to Alaskans working for the 
Federal Government's various agencies in Alaska 

Chis move is uneconomical, because it would cost m 
save, in transferring in new, untried personne! 

It is unfair, because it i be a wage-cutting move in a time of deep national 


crisis when others aré ing their wages increased to meet the rising costs of 
} i 


iving. It unfair because it would be a | to solid citizens who had settle 
Als at ln develop Alaska, to achieve something for their fellow Alaskans 
It would be discriminatory favor of the transient worker, who drifts from place 
to place, seeking tor it never it iis roots down. He would continu 
» recelv¢ prete rent 
but not least, tl nit ate partment of Labor’s Bureau of Labor 
atistics showed that actual t P tl ‘ssities of life range up to 47 percent 
higher in Alaska than in Seattle. So you ady are giving the Federal employee 
Alaska a 27 percent pay r ‘tion, because you presently are paying him 25 
percent above Seattle while it costs him 47 percent more to live and work here 
] 


The people of laska | 4 i rece1yve fewer bem fits from t! I leral Govern- 
nent and shared fewer ings of American democracy thar ive residents of 
he 48 States and some of t other Territories We have no | delivery in our 
owns and. until a few vears ago, had no rural free delivery of mail Thus it was 
ficult to build up farming v » there was no mail service, and where cheap 
ower and good roads wet cing We do not enjoy any direct aid under the 
deral Highway Aid Act, yet if we had been included a generation ago, we would 
\bably have spent nearly $225 million on highways by now and our develop- 
ent would be correspondingly greater Yet out government taxes our motor 
iel the same as anvone else’s and we pav the same income taxes and excise taxes 
is do residents of the Stat 
While we are not privileged to vote for President or Vice President or to elect 
ting Members of h wress, we have all the obligations of full-fledged 
Izens We are subject to conscription of our lives and property in time of war. 
Thus over 6.000 Alaskans are veterans of World War II and hundreds are now 
training for use in the enlarged Armed Forces We boucht our full share of 
bonds. paid our full share of taxes, turned over some of our planes and our 
hing vessels to the Armed Forces during the war, and in other ways fulfilled 
h 


‘ 
ch we are. and are proud to be Nlost 


| the obligations of American citizens w 
+} 


l 
e States because we liked the promise of a new country 
| believe a close study of the Alaska picture will show that most of the Federal 
perations up here are closely linked to vital production, either of fish, timber, and 
iinerals. or to defense construction and allied transportation in a very strategic 


moved up here from 


Thus the Weather Bureau has dozens of experts making very important weather 
bservations and drawing weather maps for all the Nation. 
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The Civil Aeronautics Administration has perhaps 3,000 persons at key ai: 
ports, some of them on the ferry route to Korea, the life line to that war fron: 
The Armed Forces conduct important experiments up here in cold-weather 
flying, in transpolar navigation, in testing of new weapons. Some of then 
cooperate with secret agencies studying the cosmic ray, the aurora borealis, and 
other physical forces. Some of them are seeking to develop the fabulous Barroy 
oil reserve, which may become doubly important in the light of what is happening 
this summer in Iran. Likewise our mineral deposits. 

In short, there are mighty few gold-brickers on the Federal payroll in Alaska 
It’s just too rugged. And of the peacetime agencies like the Forest Service, 0: 
which you sit in judgment today, they have been engaged in long-time studi 
and charting of power, timber, and water resources to fit the needs of the pulp 
and paper industry which is expected to begin construction of its first $35,000,000 
mill at Ketchikan this summer. When that mill begins to operate, men familiar 
with Alaskan climate, Alaskan timber, Alaskan water power, and Alaskan problems 
will be needed to supervise the cutting of the timber on a selective logging pr 
gram. But, gentlemen, you propose to cut them off at the hip, bring in ir 
experienced men to replace them, pay these newcomers the 25-percent differentia 
you would deny to Alaskans, and call it a benefit to Alaska and America. T! 
is sadly erroneous. 

The July issue of the Alaska Federation of Labor newspaper, the Alaska 
Federationist, will deal at greater length with this subject, because Federa 
employees are citizens of Alaska, and we consider a wrong done to one group 
a wrong to all. None of the Federal employees are affiliated with our organiza 
tion. We have asked our Delegate to Congress, Mr. Bartlett, to enter parts of 
this newspaper issue in the record of this hearing. 

Sincerely, 
CLEDAMAE CamMock, Executive Secretary 


ANCHORAGE, ALASKA, July 11, 1941 
Hon. FE. L. Bartrierr, 
Dele gate from Alaska, 
House O fice Building, Washington, er 
Anchorage Chamber of Commerce protests proposed discontinuance of 25 per 
cent cost-of-living allowance to federally employed Alaskans since this will creat 
an inequitable situation. Will have the effect of excluding Alaskans for Federa 
employment and cause Alaskans to seek other employment or return to States 
This proposal would effect no saving to Government since cost of shipping ne 
personnel and families to Alaska and return would exceed cost of paying 25 per 
cent differential to persons residing in territory and would be discriminatory 


Alaskans who pay same living costs. 
Georce R. Jones, President 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF FEDERAL EMPLOYEES, 
LocaL No. 251. 
Juneau, Alaska, May 15, 1951. 


Fact Sarer—Errect or Section 407 or House APPROPRIATION BILL, 1952, ON 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AGENCIES IN ALASKA 


Section 407 of the Department of Agriculture appropriation bill for fiscal yea: 
1952 limits the cost-of-living allowance to persons recruited in continental Unit 
States and denies it to resident Alaskans. 

Juneau Local No. 251, National Federation of Federal Employees, strong!) 
protests this action for the following reasons: 

1. It is grossly unfair to resident Alaskans. 

2. It will immediately cripple Department of Agriculture activities in Alaska 
3. It will increase operation costs of Department of Agriculture agencies 
Alaska. 

1. Jt is grossly unfair to resident Alaskans.— There is no difference in living habi 
and living costs between the resident Alaskan and the employee recruited in t! 
States. Both shop in the same stores, eat the same kinds of food, live under t! 
same housing conditions, buy the same kinds of clothing and participate in t! 


same types of recreational activities. A great majority of Federal employee: 
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hired as Alaskan residents came from continental United States and received their 
education there. In many cases, an employee hired as a resident Alaskan is a 
comparative newcomer from the States who has preferred to pay his own trans- 
portation in order to seek and select employment of the type he desires and with 
the agency of his choice. 

Under the proposal in section 407, two equally competent stenographers could 
work at the same grade, live together, and share expenses. One, recruited State- 
side, brought to Alaska at Federal expense, receives a 25 percent cost-of 
allowance: the other, recruited locally, either as a bona fide Alaska resident or 
one who has paid her own way to Alaska to seek employment, does not receiv 
the cost-of-living allowance. We would find supervisors receiving smaller 
salaries than those working under them. Such situations would be manifestly 
unjust, and intolerable to the Alaska resident. 

The cost-of-living allowance is designed to offset the higher cost of living in 
Alaska in comparison with that in Washington, D. C., up to a 25 percent maxi- 





“VIN 





mum. All realistic cost-of-living studies made during the last 10 vears have 
lemonstrated that the cost of living in southeastern Alaska (the least expt nsive 
section) is at least 25 percent above that in Washington, D. C A recent Bureau 


of Labor Statistics survey shows that the cost of living during February 1 51 in 
Anchorage and Fairbanks, Alaska, was 40 percent and 47 percent, respectively, 
above Seattle, Wash. These conclusions were recognized as valid by the Civil 
Service Commission when, following the instructions in Executive Order No 
10,000, it established the Alaska cost-of-living allowance at the maximum, 25 
percent. 

It must also be pointed out that the 25 percent cost-of-living allowance in 
\laska is subject to both Federal and Territorial income taxes, and consequently 
is reduced to an actual allow ance of less than 20 percent. 

Salaries in many grades of Federal employment, even including the 25 percent 


cost-of-living allowance, are lower than in comparable employment in private 
industry For example, an inexperienced graduate forester will receive only 
$1.86 per hour (GS—5), or, if he has worked summers and gained some profes- 
sional experience, he cal be started at $2.30 per hour (GS-7). Minus the 25 
percent cost-of-living allowance, the hourly rates would be $1.49 per hour (GS-5 
and $1.84 per hour (GS-7 Chis same college graduate can work for a contrac- 


tor on one of the road jobs in interior Alaska as driver of a pick-up truck and 
receive a minimum of $2.87 per hour; or, driving a larger truck, a minimum of 
$3.32 per hour; or as a common laborer, a minimum of $2.77 per hour. Overtime 
at time and a half or double time further increases the disparity between the 
earnings of the Federal worker and the employee of a private contractor 

Wages for clerical employees under the Alaska merit system are at higher rates 


than for Federal employees on comparable work. A GS—4 clerk-stenographer in 
Federal service starts at $1.58 per hour base pay, or $1.75 per hour including 
25 percent cost of living allowance. A Territorial employee in a comparable 


position under the merit system starts at $1.88 per hour in southeastern Alaska, 
$2.06 per hour in interior Alaska 

2 It will immediate j rtpp ‘ Department of Aaru ulty act fies » Alaska 
Many career employees it » Department of Agriculture agencies in the Territory 
want to remain in their present jobs, but should section 407 remain in the agri- 


culture appropriation bill, emplovees affected will be forced to seek other employ- 
nent for economic reasons Many capable and experienced keymen will be 
st The following data indicates how widespread and serious such an exodus 


ill be in the Department of Agriculture: 


Potal — 
Agency regular p nae eg 
ompnyew Number Percent 
Agriculture Research Administratior 27 1] if i) 
Farmers Home Administratior 2 0 2 100 
rest Service Ay 20 ”) ) 
iral Electrification Administrat = 7 
| Conservation Service 9 > ‘ 


rotal 101 Al “1 
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It will be impossible to recruit local replacements. The only alternative for 
the agencies will be to reeruit replacements in continental United States and 
train them on the job. Past experience has proven the hazards of Stateside 
recruitment. In spite of the great care taken in selecting Stateside employees, 
a high percentage of them become dissatisfied and leave within 1 to 3 years becaus 
of (1) high cost of living, (2) lack of adequate housing, (3) isolation, (4) unfavor 
able weather. As a result, local qualified people familiar with Alaskan conditions 
have been more satisfactory. The situation would completely demoralize and 
disorganize the agencies affected. 

3. [t will increase operation costs of Department of Agriculture agencies in 
Alaska.—The enactment of section 407 will increase the cost to the Federal 
Government as follows: 

a) Recruiting replacements.— Replacements will have to be obtained Statesid 
The Federal Government pays the cost of transporting a new employee and his 
dependents and household goods from point of hire in the States to the job i: 
Alaska. This may cost $1,000 or more for an employee with a family. In addi 
tion, each such employee is guaranteed return transportation if he remains on the 
job for a specified period (1 to 3 years). Such costs are saved when resident 
Alaskans are hired. 

bh) Training.—New employees replacing resident Alaskans must be trained 
On most jobs it will be from several months to 2 years before they are as proficient 
as the employees they replaced. 

ec) Turn-over \ high percentage of employees from the States return to the 
States as soon as their 1- to 3-year contract is fulfilled because they dislike the weather 
isolation, hardships, or for some other reason. Many leave even before their 
contracts are fulfilled. Federal agencies therefore recruit locally whenever 
qualified applicants are available. The resident Alaskan, or person who has com: 
to Alaska on his own initiative and at his own expense to seek emplovment in a jot 
and agency most satisfactory to him, is far more likely to remain with that agen 
over a long term of vears than is the average Stateside recruit 

d) Lowered morale.—The threat of section 407 has alreedy created unre 
among Agriculture employees. They realize its unfairness and the impossibilit 
of Alaska resi lents col tinuing work wit! out the 25 percent cost-of-liv ing a 
lowanet This cannot help but adversely affect their work. 

In summary, all who are acquainted with the facts as they actually exist clearl 
recognize the fallacy of a policy that would deprive resident Alaskans of 
cost-of-living allowance From the standpoint of good administration, it i- 
completely indefensible to have two different compensation schedules for com- 
petent employees, doing the same work equally well, and living according 
the same standards Furthermore, it is manifestly in the best interests of 
Federal Government to continue the cost-of-living allowance in Alaska to 
Department of Agriculture personnel, whether recruited in Alaska or Statesid 
In view thereof, section 407 should be eliminated. 

Perricn, President 


SECTION 407 GIVES DIFFERENTIAL PAY ONLY rO UNITED STATES 
CITIZENS 


Delegate Bartriterr. Now, Mr. Chairman, I feel that we of the 
Territories in this matter find ourselves at the barricades, again, as i! 
were. Qur lines are thin, but I think we have absolute right on ou 


side. 

Necessarily and properly, I would like to confine my remarks t 
Alaska. 

In the days before World War II, there was no recognized differ- 
ential extending to all Government departments in Alaska. I believe 
that one bureau of the Agriculture Department paid a differential of 
sorts, not a 25-percent differential, and some other departments up- 
graded a few employees. But by and large, I would say 98 or 99 
percent of the Federal em>loye 's recived exactly the same salaries 
wages, as were paid in the States. And the reason for t rat 
sound. There was no wide disparity between living costs in Alaska 
and in the States 
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True enough, at Fairbanks, Alaska, it probably cost somewhat 
more to live than it did in Alabama or New York City, but there was 
no wide discrepancy there, and there was no need for a cost-of-living 
allowance. 

I agree absolutely with Mr. Davis, who previously testified, that if 
there was not any great difference there would be no need for this 
cost-of-living allowance, and we would have no right to come in here 
and argue for it 

But in Alaska, the disparity, starting with World War II and in- 
creasing almost geometrically since then, has been great. 

We have a factual Ulustration of that, Mr. Chairman. A Senate 


Armed Services subcommittee, headed by Senator Hunt, made a visit 
to Alaska last fall. As a result of that trip, former Senator Graham 
went up to Anchorage in January to try to negotiate some wage agree- 
ments so that there would be no work stoppages during the building 
season of 1951. And he was successful in that. But at his request 
the Department of Labor made some immediate surveys of the cost 


of living In An hora re and Fairbanks. and it was discovered that the 


cost of living in Fairbanks in February 1951 was 47 percent higher than 


in Seattle, Wash.; and in Anchorage, it was 40 percent higher than in 
Seattle And Seattle, at that time, was somewhat lower in r ‘spect to 
cost of living than Washington, D. C 

[ think it is altogether obvious that an Alaskan cannot live any 
cheaper than a person recruited from elsewhere. It just cannot be 
done. There would be only one field in which he would have oppor 


tunity to have a lower living cost, and that would occur in the possi 


bility that he might ia \ bought a hous long avo, when houses cost 


less than they do now \Miost of them did not, of course Most of 
Alaskans have to pay the same for housing as do those from othe 
places. They have to pay the same for groceries. They have to 
pay the same for all services Thev have to pay the same for medical 


bills, and so with every other item that enters into the cost of living. 

Senator Russevu. | agree with your last statement, but | am inter- 
ested in your statement that the cost of living in Anchorage and Fair- 
banks is 47 percent more than it is in Seattle 

Delegate BartLerr. Yes 

Senator Ry SSEI ‘| hat cannot be based altogether on he differen- 
tial in the ordinary cost-of-living items. 

Delegate Barr. | understand, Mr. Chairman, it ts 

Senator Russeci. Well, what is in there besides transportation? 
Do the people in Alaska demand larger profits on their foodstuffs and 
things like that than they do in Seattle? 

Delegate Barrierr. No; | do not think so. The ordinary com- 
petitive processes are at work there. But I will give you my idea of 
it for what it is worth 

We have inflation generally in the States, and in an area such as 
Alaska, those inflationary processes tend to be compounded, as it 
were. And what you have there, of course, is this enormous urge and 
drive to build up the defensive structure of Alaska as rapidly as 
possible. The Congress is appropriating hundreds of millions of 
dollars every year for that. And money is not considered in that 
venture. It is important, of course, but the great need is to do the 


job hurriedly. 
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Well, all of that adds to the inflationary pressures, which have 
resulted in a distortion. It is a fact that exists. The figures that | 
gave you were gathered and published by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. With your permission, I will send their statement to the 
committee. 

Senator Russevy. I would be very happy to have that in the record. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


[Press release, April 26, 1951] 
Cost-or-Livinc Survey ror ALASKA RELEASED 


Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin announced today that the Department of 
Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics had completed a quick survey of comparative 
living costs between Seattle, Wash., and Fairbanks and Anchorage, Alaska, which 
was requested by Government officials in Alaska and Washington early this year 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics survey showed that prices of goods and services 
including rent, were 40 percent higher in Anchorage and 47 percent higher ir 
Fairbanks than in Seattle in February 1951. Housing excluded, the differences 
were about 29 percent and 36 percent higher, respectively. 

These comparisons are the first made by the Bureau since March 1945. Thi 
price differentials had narrowed materially by 1951 on food and apparel, but re- 
mained about the same for miscellaneous goods and services. Rents, on the other 
hand, were proportionately much higher in Alaska cities in 1951 than they were 
in 1945. 

Food costs, which account for about one-third of the total budget, were 37 per 
cent higher in Anchorage and 47 percent higher in Fairbanks than in Seattle i: 
February 1951; apparel was 19 percent higher in Anchorage and 25 percent higher 
in Fairbanks; miscellaneous goods and services were 25 percent and 30 percent 
higher. 

tents for generally comparable (but not identical) qualities of housing were 
more than twice as high in Alaska cities as in Seattle: 113 percent higher in 
Anchorage, and 117 percent higher in Fairbanks. Rents were based on two- and 
three-room houses and apartments with private bath, in all three cities. 


Relative differences in the cost of consumption qoods, rents, and services in 2 Alaska 
cities and in Seattle, Wash., February 1951! 


[Cost in Seattle = 100] 
Anchorage Fairbank 

Food 137 i 
A ppare 119 
{ousing 213 
oe 125 

All items 140 i4 

All items except housing 129 1 


A measure of the combined effect on living costs of intercity differences in prices and in climatic requir 
ments 
? Rent for 2- and 3-room dwellings meeting certain standards; including inside bath, plus fuel, utilitic 


and housefurnishings 
Personal care, medical care, household operation, transportation, reading, recreation, and tobacco. 


ALASKA HOUSING CONDITIONS 


Delegate Bartrierr. That is an official declaration. 

Senator Russexu. I understand that. 

Delegate Barrierr. It is terrific, I will admit, but it seems to be a 
fact. 

Senator Russevi. Everything official that comes out of Washing- 
ton, Mr. Bartlett, is not necessarily correct, however. 


ant ait, Goh _it 
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Delegate Bartierr. I think I would be the first to agree with that, 
but I believe if you or a member of the committee were to go to 
Fairbanks or Anchorage you would see what I mean. 

Senator Russetyt. You undoubtedly have terrific pressures there 
due to the defense program and things of that kind. 

Delegate Barrierr. | was talking to Mr. Tighe Woods, the Housing 
Expediter, only yesterday. He went to Alaska only a couple of weeks 
ago, and he was showing me some pictures of houses that are not under 
rent control because they are considered to be new construction. And 
they are the most miserable little shacks that military personnel are 
obliged to rent for $100 a month, with no running water, no toilet 
facilities. It is just terrible 

Senator Russexy. | hope I could remember to send you a report by 
a subcommittee of the Armed Services Committee on the housing 
conditions around some camps in the United States. They have 
taken woodsheds, opened the door a little farther, made a room per- 
haps 14 by 16, or taken a barn and made an apartment house out of it, 
and are renting them to the wives and families of servicemen, sergeants 
and corporals, at $35 and $40 a week, living conditions that a man 
ordinarily would not tolerate at all if he was not under the compulsion 
of law to be there in that area. 

Delegate Bartierr. It is really frightful. 

Senator Russe.iy. This question of housing pressure following 
defense activities is not confined to Alaska. 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AFFECTED BY SECTION 407 


Delegate Bartierr. | appreciate that. It is anywhere that these 
people gather suddenly and the accommodations are not sufficient. 

As | understand it, just a few over a hundred emplovees of the De- 
partment of Agriculture are concerned in this particular bill. The 
Governor of the Virgin Islands spoke about a situation where the 
commissioner of health there would receive less than a subordinate. 

Curiously enough, in the field of agricultural research, we would have 
exactly a parallel to that. The head of that agency in Alaska was 
recruited locally, Mr. Don L. Irwin, a very competent man. If he 
stayed on the job, if this section went into effect, he would get less 
than many of those working for him. 

You are probably aware, Mr. Chairman, of the fact that a section 
identical to 407, which appears in this bill, was inserted in the Interior 
Department appropriation bill. We offered an amendment on the 
floor of the House. The committee in charge of the bill accepted that 
amendment, and the section has been stricken. Other bills have 
gone through that do not contain this section. The one which was 
reported in the House the other day for State, Commerce, and Justice 
did not have a similar section. So up to now at lease it can be said 
that if this section were to prevail if would affect only the employees 
in the Territories of the Department of Agriculture. And that 
obviously would be so unfair that it could not be supported at all. 

But I feel obliged to state to you—it is a matter of record—that 
when Dr. Fernés-Isern, Delegate Farrington, and I were seeking to 
have the House adopt an amendment to strike secticn 407, we were 
told from the floor that in a later appropriation bill, a section would 
be brought in covering all departments, all agencies of Government, 
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operating in the Territories, including Interior. And in part, | 
certainly want to state here and now my objection to any such section 
of that kind. 

Now, Mr. Nucker, Administrative Officer for the Office of Territories 
of the Interior Department, told me just a few minutes ago that in 
all the Territories only around 15,000 people are concerned with this 
less than two-thirds of 1 percent of the total number of Federal! 
employees. That figure excludes employees of the Department of 
Defense, The Panama Canal, and The Panama Railroad. And it 
seems to be a tempest in a teapot, as it were. I really can’t say 
what tt is all about. 

I do have a very firm conviction, Mr. Chairman, that if a section of 
this nature were to prevail generally for all Federal departments t 
Alaska, the Alaskans would be obliged to leave those jobs, and they 
would be obliged out of pure economic necessity, because I do no 
think they could live if you took away 25 percent of their salaries 
And, of course, the morale would just be all broken to pieces. Because 
obviously, one person is not going to work at an identical job with 
someone else at the next desk and receive a 25-percent cut and tak: 
it very graciously. 

Figures collected by Governor Gruening’s office in Alaska demon 
strate that there are approximately 8,500 people in Alaska who would 
be affected by the general provision of the nature of section 407 
Around 3,700 of those were recruited in the States, and the remainde 
were recruited in the Territories. So if Alaskans were obliged to leave 
through failure to get enough money to support themselves, about 
five-eighths of the total employvement would be disturbed, and they 
would have to bring new people in. 

Now, the Government pays transportation cost for, I believe, 
everyone now who is sent to the Territories. So obviously, the cost 
to the Government would be considerably greater. You would 
have, at the outset at least, | am convinced, virtually chaos. 

Mr. Chairman, I simply cannot see, and objectively 1 make this 
statement, and honestly, how this can be supported in any measur 
atall. I hope by your committee will see fit to strike section 407, and 
I hope, too, that if it does so, that attitude will be maintained in 
conference, and I hope that this committee will oppose any inclusion in 
a later appropriation bill of a similar section of general application 
Because | can Say honestly, insofar as Alaska is concerned, that 1! 
simply will not work. It will be bad for the Federal service. That is 
what you are concerned with principally. 

Thank vou 

Senator Russeuv. I, of course, am not authorized to speak for the 
subcommittee nor the full Committee on Appropriations. As far 
as I am concerned, I shall oppose this section as written. I believ: 
that the entire committee feels very much the same way about it 
Of course, as to discrimination as between American citizens, whil 
the individuals may have a right to discriminate, the Government of 
the United States does not have any moral right to discriminate as 
between its citizens anywhere where the flag may fly. I shall certainly 
oppose this provision in section 407 being put in this bill or other bills 
in any way, shape, or fashion. 

There is no reason why the Department of Agriculture should be 
singled out for this treatment. 
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Delegate Bartierr. I am very glad to hear you say that. 

Senator Russeuy. I am willing to very closely examine any figures 
that bear on this general idea of a living differential in the areas. 

Delegate Barrierr. May I say one more word there, Mr. Chair- 
man? 

Senator Russexii. If you will let me finish, in just a moment, yes. 

Without having looked into it, I would think that Alaska would have 
a slightly higher living cost than Hawaii or Puerto Rico, but I do not 
think the committee has any idea on earth of imposing by legislative 
action the two discriminations that would result from applying this 
section just in this bill. I do not think there is any possibility of it 
at all. 

Yes, sir? 

Delegate Barrterr. You know, back in 1948, by an amendment 
again in 1949, to the independent offices appropriation bill, the cost- 
of-living allowance was established as a matter of law, although former- 
ly by executive agreement it had been approved by Civil Service and 
the Bureau of the Budget 

Now, as a consequence of the Appropriation Act, the President 
issued an Executive order and put this in charge of the Civil Service 
Commission. And | want to emphasixe that this cost-of-living al- 
lowance of 25 percent is a maximum 

[ think, too, as you indicated a while ago, if the living allowance, as 
found by the Civil Service Commission, is not justified at the rate of 
25 percent, it ought not to be paid, but it ought to be paid at the rate 
of 20 percent or whatever is right. We do not want 25 percent if 
we have not justified it 


Senator Russe... I do not know what it is. I am willing to look 
at it. Because I am not one of those who think the Civil Service 
(‘commission is infallible 

I have seen them do a few things which I thought manifested the 
human trait to err to quite a considerable degree. But I would not 
for a moment consider imposing any such discriminatory provisions 


as this section contemplates 

Delegate Bartierr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman 

Senator Russeuu. All right, Mr. Farrington. We will be glad to 
hear from you 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON, A DELEGATE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE TERRITORY OF HAWAII 


OPPOSITION TO LIMITATION ON OVERSEAS COST-OF-LIVING PAY 


Delegate Farrtneton. Mr. Chairman, in view of your declaration 
n support of the position we are taking on this section, I will confine 
myself to expressing my appreciation for what you have said and a 
brief statement of how we in Hawaii feel about this section. 

The people of Hawaii carry all of the financial responsibilities of 
the people of the States and identically the same responsibilities so 
far as national defense is concerned 

Now, I think vou are aware of the fact that the sacrifices we have 
made in the current war in Korea have been unusually high. We feel, 
therefore, that when our people entered the service of the Federal 
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Government, they should be treated in exactly the same way as the 
people of the States. 

I think it is both unwise from the standpoint of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and unfair from the standpoint of the residents of the Territory 
of Hawaii to limit the payment of the differential to nonresidents who 
are in the employ of the Federal Government in the Territory of 
Hawaii. 

Senator Russe... That is a very strong argument for statehood, 
do you not think, Mr. Farrington? 

Delegate Farrincron. Well, I guess it is. It does not surprise you 
to have me say that, does it? 

Senator Russe.i. No, sir, not at all. And I am glad that I can 
agree with you in that one respect as wholeheartedly as I do. 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AFFECTED 


Delegate Farrineron. The Federal Government is one of the 
largest employers in the Territory of Hawaii. On December 31, 
1950, there were a total of 21,836 civilians in the employ of the Federa| 
Government in Hawaii. I believe today that number is in excess of 
25,000. Some 90 percent of these people are employed by the Depart- 
ment of National Defense. Not all of them, of course, are in the 
classified service, and subject to this provision of the law, although 
their compensation where it is dependent upon the prevailing wage 
in the field, is undoubtedly influenced by the decision of the Federal 
Government to pay a differential to those in the classified service. 

[ think the majority of those people are, at the present time, 
residents of the Territory of Hawaii, and experience has shown that 
it is to the advantage of the Federal Government to draw its personne! 
from permanent residents of the islands. 

In connection with this particular section, it is interesting to point 
out that there are only 184 people employed by the Department of 
Agriculture. This is a relatively small group. And to provide in this 
bill that those who are residents of the Territories shall not receive the 
differential is, of course, obviously very unfair. 

I want to point out how this will operate from a practical standpoint 
in connection with one project. A few vears ago, the Federal Gov- 
ernment appropriated a considerable amount of funds to combat th: 
oriental fruitfly. You will recall the provision that was made for that 

Senator Russexiy. Yes, sir. [am glad I had some part in obtaining 
that appropriation. 

Delegate Farrincron. You had a great deal to do with that. 

There are a total of 63 persons employed in this project. Of these, 
51 are residents of the Territory of Hawaii. Now, if you are going to 
pay 12 out of the 63 an additional 20 percent, you are going to creat: 
a condition in there which certainly is not wise from the standpoint 
of the Federal Government. 

We have found, or the Federal Government has found, by long 
experience, that it is simply impracticable to pay different wages to 
people who are working in the same office at approximately the same 
task. 

| want to quote from some of the communications and resolutions 
adopted im the Territory on this section, to indicate how our peopl 
have reacted to the proposal. 
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PROTESTS BY LEGISLATURE AND OTHER GROUPS 


The legislature, in its recent session, adopted a concurrent resolution 
protesting 
this display of colonialism through denying island residents Federal pay differen- 
tials and the evident intent to treat Territorial residents as inferior to persons 
recruited on the mainland both in their bodily needs and social status as measured 
by their salaries. 

The American Legion of Hawaii addressed a letter to its legislation 
commission here in Washington in which it states that 
it is the contention of this office that the bill containing this section is most unfair 
to the degree that it is undemocratic and without foundation of fact to support 
passage. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars addressed a letter to the commander 
in chief of that organization, in which they said: 

Not only is it an example of the rankest sort of colonialism, but it is an infringe- 
ment on the constitutional rights of Americans living in Hawaii. That provision 
if enacted into law will result in discrimination against the veterans who are 
employed in the United States Agriculture Department in Hawaii 

It goes on and indulges in some rather violent language, which I 
will not quote. 

The Four Hundred and Forty-fourth Veterans Club, which is com- 
posed of Americans of Japanese ancestry, adopted a resolution only 
at a meeting on July 6, protesting this provision. The Central Labor 
Council of the American Federation of Labor, which represents a 
very considerable number of persons employed at Pearl Harbor, 
protests that this is extremely unfair to them. 

I think that the customs employees will be represented by Mr. 
Beiter. I know from my contacts with them that they feel this is 
grossly unfair to them. The same is true of the National Federation 
of Federal Employees. 

The Naval Technical Supervisors, at the annual conference in St. 
Louis, on June 5, 6, and 7 of this year, adopted a resolution strongly 
protesting the adoption of this differential as discriminatory and 
unfair. 

The postal employees, who constitute one of the largest groups of 
Federal employees in Hawaii, share the same sentiments. ‘They are, 
for the most part, residents of the Territory. I have a great many 
individual letters which express very muc . the same sentiment. 

What we object to, Mr. Chairman, is to being treated differently 
from the people of the States. 

I think it would be of interest to the committee to know that the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Department of pated at the request 
of the Civil Service Commission, is sending someone to Hawaii in 
the very near future to determine the cost differences of the cost of 
living between Federal people in the District of Columbia and in 
Hawai. 

AMOUNT OF DIFFERENTIAL PAY 


At the present time our employees are paid a differential 
percent. 

Senator Russeiy. So you only have a 20-percent differential? 

Delegate Farrtncron. Twenty percent. We feel that the law 
should be followed on the payment of the differential, and that every- 
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one in the employ of the Federal Government should receive it without 
regard to where the residence is. 

I might say, as another point, that we like to encourage people who 
move to Hawaii and into the service of the Federal Government to 
establish their residences there. This provision discourages them 
from doing so. They will perpetuate their residence in the United 
States, and from the standpoint of the country as a whole and the 
standpoint of the people of Hawaii, we do not think that is a fair thing. 

Senator Russeiy. We are certainly glad to have heard you, Mr. 
Farrington. 

Delegate Farrtneron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russety. The next witness will be Commissioner A. Ferndés- 
Isern, Resident Commissioner of Puerto Rico. 


STATEMENT OF HON. A. FERNOS-ISERN, RESIDENT 
COMMISSIONER OF PUERTO RICO 


OPPOSITION TO SECTION 407, LIMITATION ON OVERSEA DIFFERENTIAL PAY 


Mr. Fern6és-Isern. | appear in opposition to section 407 of H. R 
3973 as passed by the House of Representatives. Section 407 would 
create two classes of Federal employees in Puerto Rico, an unfair and 
deplorable situation. 

Through its departments, the Federal Government operates in 
Puerto Rico the same as in any State. The functions of the insular 
vovernment correspond to those of a State vovernment. Federal em- 
ployees in Puerto Rico are appointed in the same manner as they are 
any where in the United States: either directly by the President with 
Senate confirmation, or in accordance with Federal civil-service laws 
and regulations. Examinations for civil service are held in Puerto 
Rico as in continental United States. Many Federal employees in 
Puerto Rico are residents of the island who have been appointed under 
the law. Numerous others are former residents of the mainland who 
have transferred for service in Puerto Rico. 

Under section 407, such Federal employees in Puerto Rico as are 
appointed in and transferred from the mainland would be entitled 
to extra compensation on the basis of a higher cost of living in Puerto 
Rico than in the mainland. But such Federal employees as were 
appointed in Puerto Rico would not be entitled to such extra com- 
pensation. 

Extra compensation as I understand it, has been authorized by law 
on the basis of a higher cost of living than in Washington, D. C., for 
employees working outside continental United States. It follows 
that if extra compensation is justified for some employees stationed 
outside the continent, it is equally justified for all others similarly) 
stationed and subject to an equal living cost regardless of forme: 
residence or place of appointment to Federal service. Conversely, if 
extra compensation is not justified for the former, it could not be 
justified for the latter. As to Puerto Rico, if it is justified for Federal! 
workers transferred to the island after appointment, it is equally 
justified for those locally hired in Puerto Rico. The purpose of the 
extra compensation is not to take care of traveling expenses or tem- 
porary adjustments expenses. Under section 407 extra compensation 
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would be paid indefinitely to employees transferred from the main- 
land to Puerto Rico. It could be 1 year. It could be 10 years. 
It could be 20 years. 

EFFECT OF SECTION 407 


The practical result of section 407 would be to create two distinct 
economic classes of Federal employees in Puerto Rico. They might 
be doing the same job but they would be getting different pay. 

Whether extra compensation is or is not justified in Puerto Rico on 
the basis of a higher cost of living is a factual matter. I may inter 
polate here that at present the Bureau of Labor Statistics, as I under- 
stand it, is carrying out a survey in Puerto Rico for the Civil Service 
Commission, and that the report may be ready in a month or two 


OVERSEAS DIFFERENTIAL PAY BASED ON COST OF LIVING 


It is a matter to be ascertained and decided on its merits. Actually 
the theory is not higher compensation; it is comparable compensa- 
tion. Instead of thinking in terms of numbers of dollars, we should 
be thinking of the purchasing power of dollars. If it were found that 
the cost of living is not higher outside of the continental limits than 
in Washington, extra compensation should not be paid. 

Section 407 seems to be predicated on the theory that the cost of 
living for residents of Puerto Rico remains forever lower than for 
former residents of the mainland transferred to Puerto Rico. Such 
a position is obviously untenable. The necessities of life cost as much 
to the one as to the other 

Under section 407, this sort of situation is possible: A and B are 
brothers born in Puerto Rico. A is hired in San Juan for a Federal 
position. B goes to New York where he finds a Federal job. B is 
promptly transferred to Puerto Rico where his duties are the same as 
A’s, and both work for the same Federal agency. Still B is paid 25 
percent more than A, even if both of them spend the rest of their lives 
on the same job. 

It might be argued that in order to persuade mainland personnel to 
move to Puerto Rico, it is necessary to offer them a higher incentive 
than would be necessary for them to serve in the mainland. However, 
it should be noted that this would hold only in exceptional cases. 
Normally to move over to Puerto Rico, aside from the extra expense 
of a higher cost of living, does not entail any more personal sacrifice 
than to accept a similar position on the mainland at a comparable 
distance from the employee's original residence. Therefore, extra 
compensation is not intended to facilitate recruiting of personnel to go 
to Puerto Rico. Its justification, I repeat, is only the higher cost of 
living in Puerto Rico. 

Even in some special cases where an additional incentive might be 
called for, it should be provided otherwise than under the provisions 
of section 407. For section 407 does not make any distinction between 
cases where employees to be transferred from the mainland to Puerto 
Rico must be offered greater inducement than in the mainland and the 
regular run of cases where such inducement is not necessary. I submit 
that the question of extra compensation outside continental limits 
for other reasons than higher living costs would require specific 
decisions in specific cases. 


&5904—51 53 
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REQUEST FOR DELETION OF SECTION 407 


Again, most qualified personnel may be reeruited in Puerto Rico as 
conveniently as in the mainland. Therefore, I urge that section 407 
be stricken out from H. R. 3973 and that the matter of compensating 
incentives for special cases be separately dealt with. 

As to matter of extra compensation on the basis of higher cost of 
living, it seems to be a question of policy. If the policy is to recog 
nize a higher cost of living outside the mainland, where such cost o! 
living exists, and to compensate for it, it should be paid to all. If this 
is not to be the policy, it should not be paid to any. 

Senator Russeii. Thank you, Mr. Fernés-Isern. I think that is 
a very fair statement, and I agree with your over-all premise. 

Senator Cuavez. Mr. Chairman, with reference to the particular 
matter being discussed by the gentleman from Puerto Rico, I would 
like to have inserted in the record, if 1 may, a letter written to me on 
July 4, 1951, from the little city of Cataio, P. R., with reference to 
this matter. 

Senator Russe.iv. It will be printed in the record following the 
remarks of the Resident Commissioner. 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 

CaTano, P. R., July 4, 19651. 
Re section 407 agriculture appropriation bill 
Hon. Senator DENNIs CHAVEZ, 
Agriculture Appropriation Subcommittee. 
{ nited States Ne naie, Washington, D. c 

Srr: I am a Federal emplovee working at the appraiser’s office, United State 
customs service, San Juan, P. R. 

I am enclosing herewith copy of the editorial published by the newspaper 
El Mundo on May 23, 1951, together with a translation of same, in relation t 
section 407 of the agricultural appropriation bill as passed by the honorable Hous: 
of Representatives. 

Within a few days you will have before your consideration the Agricultur 
Department appropriation bill whose section 407 tends to eliminate the 25 percent 
differential being paid to the present time to all Federal employees working outsicd 
the continental United States except those employees who received appointme: 
for work in the Territories while living in the continent. 

I have addressed this letter to you because I know you always have bee 
loyal friend to Puerto Rico and its people and vou would not hesitate once more 1 
defend our rights as true American citizens as you know we all are. 

If vou go over this section 407 of the bill vou will immediately find that san 
tries to establish two categories of emplovees, om born in the United Stats 
entitled to receive the privilege of earning 25 percent differential over his salary d 
to high costs of living in the Territories, the other, an American citizen born in t! 
Territories not entitled to earn the 25 percent differential, but who has the san 
high costs of living as the continental-born employees 

Discrimination” is the word for this and lam sure you will easily recognize 
Iam sure you will be in Puerto Rico’s side in this case as vou always have be: 

+} ‘ ; 


' 
© Pa 


i 
I am sure vou will stop this threat to our rights and vou can count wit! 
appreciation and respect of all Federal employees born and working in this v 

home. 
Expecting to hear vour voice in our defense soon, I remain, 
Yours very truly 
ANTONIO AHERAN 
Catano, P. &. 
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Senator Cuavez. And there was enclosed with the letter an editorial 
from the newspaper, El Mundo, which is the largest newspaper in 
San Juan, dated on May 23, 1951. As you know, the El Mundo is 
printed in Spanish, but there is a translation of that particular editorial 
that deals with the subject matter, and I would like to have that 
inserted in the record 

Senator Russevyi. That matter will be printed in the record. 

(The mate rial referred to is as follows:) 


ndo, San Juan, P. R., 
‘OMY OR DISCRIMINATION? 


According to legislati already approved by the House of Representati 


the United States, en ) f the Federal Department of \ericuiture i 
Puerto Rico who were locally appointed will suffer a substantial reduction in their 
salaries with the rem« | of cost-of-living allowance of 25 percent that they 
have been receiving up to now. as authoriz yy Executive Order 10000 dated 
September 16, 1948S 

On the other hand, emplovesr f that Department who work in Puerto Rico 
but who received t! appointment while living on the mainland, will continue 
to receive the cost-of-living allowance of 25 percent. 

It is obvious that this legislation establishes two wage scales, as if the cost of 
living had two different categories, or as if those emplovees born on the continent 
or residing there at the time of their appointment, necessarily had to live at a 
higher economic level than those who were born in Puerto Rico or were residents 
of the island. Such a concept is absurd and smacks of pure colonialism 

Were the same pattern laid down by the Congressmen in connection with the 
Department of Agriculture to be followed in the other departments of the Federal 
Government, more than 90 percent of Federal employees in Puerto Rico would be 
affected by this discrimination and the island’s economy would suffer a loss of some 
$4,000,000. This amount is of tremendous importance to the economy of Puerto 
Rico but does not represent any great saving in the enormous national budget 
It is a measure which will produce more irritation and annovance than any 
benefits it may represent to the Federal Treasury, and will at the same time 
create numerous problems for Federal employees in Puerto Rico as well as the 
Federal services and agencies 

We do not see why this ove rwhelming desire to eliminate cost-of-living allow- 
ance of 25 percent. About a year and a half ago the Federal personnel council 
for Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands completed one of the most comprehensive 
surveys of its kind ever conducted on the island. This survey, the results of 
which were fully confirmed by the Bureau of Statistics of the Insular Department 
of Labor, clearly demonstrated that the higher cost of living in Puerto Rico 
amply justified the 25 percent salary differential Another cost-of-living survey 
conducted only a few months ago by the United States Department of Labor 
confirms this justificatior 

Therefore, there is no basis for proportionately reducing the present salary of 


anvene of the Federal ¢ mpiovees in Puerto Rico. 


Obviously, if the measure is put into effect, Federal services on the island will 
be adversely affected, inasmuch as many employees unable to readjust their 
expenses, or considering how unfair and discriminatory the measure is, would 
lave to seek work in ot nterprises ibly in defense activities, and would 
have to leave positions in which their efficiency and experience are or great valu 

is most probable am his is one reason wny we are of the opinion that 
ng is gained by mes the best emplovees will be the ones to leave 

» service, as usually | ns in these cases. 

The measure discusses is not just nor will it prove to be good adminis 

‘ative practice. It will cause dissatisfaction among the employees and resent 
ment in the Territories e hope that when the bill is discussed in the Senate 


this arbitrary provision \ be eliminated 
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Senator Russexy. I might say I received one of those papers, and 
I was preparing to submit it to my good friend from New Mexico 
for translation, when I found that there was a translation available 
on it. 

Now, since we have heard from the two Delegates and the Residen: 
Commissioner, do you want to proceed now, sir? 


EXTENSION SERVICE 
PayMENTsS TO States, Hawau, ALASKA, AND Puerto Rico 


STATEMENT OF P. O. DAVIS, DIRECTOR, EXTENSION SERVICE 
ALABAMA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, AUBURN, ALA. 


COOPERATIVE EXTENSION WORK IN AGRICULTURE AND HOME ECONOMICS 


Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman, I have a written statement, of which 
I would like the privilege of reading a portion and handing all of i 
in to be inserted in the record, if that is agreeable. 

Senator Russexii. That will be perfectly agreeable. 

Where is Mr. Wingate? I understood he was going to appear with 
you. 

Mr. Davis. I cannot answer that, Senator. I am disappointed 
that he is not here, but I do not know why. 

Senator Russet. All right, sir. 

Mr. Davis. I will mention him, though, in a few minutes. 

I am P. O. Davis, director of the extension service of the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, at Auburn, Ala. I am chairman of the exten- 
sion service subcommittee on legislation of the Association of Lan< 
Grant Colleges and Universities. Other members are: Dean H. | 
Reed, Indiana; Director C. L. Boykin, New Mexico; Director F. L 
Ballard, Oregon; Director J. O. Knapp, West Virginia; Director J. W 
Burch, Missouri. 

My testimony on this occasion concerns Federal appropriations fo: 
extension work in agriculture and home economics during the fiscal! 
year which began July 1,1951. We are asking for the full authorized 
appropriation under each Federal act for extension work through thy 
land grant college in each State. 

Those acts are the Smith-Lever Act, the Capper-Ketchum Act, th 
Bankhead-Jones Act, and the Bankhead-Flanagan Act. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to pass on from the reasonin 
that I have in here to save your time, because [ know that you ar 
pushed for time, and comment just a little on one phase of it, or o1 
special request which we are making this year. 

The 1950 census is available in part, and that census would chang 
the amount of Federal money going to every State in the Unior 
About half would get more money this year than they had last, an 
about half would get less. 

We, of the directors, have talked about that, and have discussed 
it among ourselves, as embodied in a bill that is before the Senat: 
introduced by Senator Ellender, and before the House, introduced !) 
Congressman John Grant of Alabama. 
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REQUEST TO FREEZE GRANTS BY APPROPRIATION AMENDMENT 


We are asking this committee, if you can, and if it is legal, all of 
which you will decide, to provide or freeze the amount per State this 
vear at the same level as last year; with no change in the total for the 
Nation, but merely to provide that each State would receive from 
Federal funds this year—and I mean the year which began this 
July 1—the same amount as was received last year. 

The change would be right hard on a number of States. I want to 
repeat that each State would get a change, some more, some less, due 
to the shift, relatively, in the farm population and the rural population 

Senator Cuavez. Is that the law, Dr. Davis? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russe.ty. You say to freeze it where it is now. Do you 
mean by that that the States who are entitled to an increase under the 
law should be denied that increase? 

Mr. Davis. Well, now, let me explain that, Senator. This bill 
that I have mentioned provides for that. 

Senator Russe.u. But suppose the bill does not pass. Would that 
not be an injustice to the State that was entitled to the increase? 

For example, I am sitting here beside my distinguished friend from 
Minnesota. Under this Florida formula, my State loses several 
thousand dollars and his picks up several thousand dollars on this 
work, because he has done a better job of work on keeping his rural 
population than they have done in Georgia. Would it be fair to 
freeze it to where Georgia would continue to get that several thousand 
dollars and Minnesota would not get it? 

Mr. Davis. Well, now, that, of course, is a question we could 
discuss at length. The directors have all discussed this bill which is 
before Congress. It is merely introduced. No hearings have been 
held on it. And it definitely provides that each State would receive 
the same amount as the State received last vear. 

Senator Cuavez. Could that not be the reason why they have not 
had hearings? : ; 

Mr. Davis. Well, I cannot answer that, Senator. I think it has 
been the pressure of other things, though. That is my feeling on it. 

Now, here is some of the thinking behind it, Mr. Chairman: that 
the fact that a State loses 5 percent of its farm population does not 
reduce your personnel in extension work. The county might lose, 
say, 10 percent. Still vou would need the same number of extension 
workers for that county 

In my State, for example, the average number of farms per capita is 
about 3,500. Well, if you take off 10 percent of them, vou still need 
as many extension workers as was needed before that number left. 

Now, it is a fact that I want to make very clear that the different 
acts—there are three of them here—involved, did provide originally, 
and it is still in force, that the money per State be allotted on the basis 
of the last preceding decennial census, except the Bankhead-Flanagan 
Act, which personally I had a great deal to do with the writing of, in 
working with Senator Bankhead, as many of you know, on it, who was 
the leader in the Senate with Congressman Flanagan in the House. 
That bill, the Bankhead-Flanagan bill, or act, did freeze all of this to 
the 1940 census. So there is no change in that. There would be, 
however, changes on the other three. 
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REQUESTED AMENDMENT LEGISLATION IN APPROPRIATION BILL 


Senator Cuavez. And in order to carry out what you have in mind, 
Doctor, we would have to change the law. It would be legislation, 
would it not, in the appropriation bill? 

Mr. Davis. I understand that under the Senate rules it would be 
interpreted as legislation if the question is raised. That is correct. 

Senator CHavez. So anyone could make a point of order against 
the freezing. 

Mr. Davis. That is right. That is according to my understanding. 
You know that better than I do. 

Now, there is another point that is in it, and that is that the farm 
population figures for last year, 1950, are not yet available. The rural 
population figures are available. So we are in the middle of the stream, 
so to speak, in that transition, of figures. 

Senator Russexu. This is not a new problem, Dr. Davis, as you 
are well aware, because you have had as much to do with the writing 
of these various laws on extension work as anyone, I suppose. We 
had this problem after the last census. 

Mr. Davis. In 1940. 

Senator Russety. Yes. There was a shift then. My State 
happened to gain then. It lost this time. 

Senator Cuavez. I presume that that is the reason for the loss, the 
fact that there were shifts. 

Senator Russeiu. I assume so. 

But before, you gentlemen came here and undertook to remedy 
this shift by asking for enough money to make up for the increases, 
but to leave all of the other States, that would lose, where they were 
And times being a little better now, and the shrill shrieks for economy 
not resounding quite so loudly through the Halls of Congress, I think 
we took that step. 

We did appropriate the $38,000 or $40,000 or whatever was neces- 
sary to avoid people taking the cut. We gave people the increase 
and where they had a cut we maintained them at their former level 

Of course, that would be very difficult to do this vear. That was 
the easy approach to it. We pleased everybody on that one. But we 
have a little grimmer situation this year than we had back in 1941. 
It is more difficult to get money. And I assume you gentlemen hav 
taken that into account in making this different recommendation. 

Mr. Davis. That is correct. 

Senator Russe... | am afraid it will not meet with a very whole- 
hearted response from members of this committee like Senator Thye 

Mr. Davis. Well, all 1 can do is present the matter. 

Senator Russety. Yes. I am not being critical. I am just 
pointing out some of the difficulties that we have. We are glad to 
eet your viewpoint. And I certainly want to commend your un- 
flagging interest in keeping agricultural extension work going in 
this country and the contribution vou have made to its expansion 
There cannot be any question about that. And, of course, you 
could make the argument, Doctor, and you may be preparing to, 
that these States that lost farm population need it worse than the 
others, and therefore they ought to get the money; that they are losing 
their farm population and need more money in order to hold it and 
keep people on the farm to produce the products that we need. 
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EFFECT OF SHIFT OF RURAL POPULATION ON GRANT FORMULA 


Mr. Davis. That certainly is a point, and since you have mentioned 
the States that will lose heavily, the heaviest State would be Texas. 

And let me repeat that this is only the rural population. We do 
not know the farm figure. 

Texas would lose a little over $33,000; Oklahoma a little over 
$21,000; Missouri a little more than $15,000. Those are the States 
that would lose big. 

The one that would gain most, as I see it here, is Massachusetts, I 
believe, which would gain $21,000, and North Carolina, which would 
gain $17,000. So the story goes. There is the official record on it. 

Senator Russeiy. I can understand the North Carolina increase, 
but I cannot understand that of Massachusetts. Is that a lot of 
Saturday and Sunday farmers that have moved out to the edge of 
town to call themselves rural population? 

Mr. Davis. Senator, vou see, these are rural figures, not farm. 

Senator Russevv. I know. That is the reason I was drawing the 
distinction. 

Mr. Davis. Rural population includes those who live in little towns 
or villages up to 2,500. Farm population is purely on farms. Ap- 
parently, therefore, in Massachusetts, there are many people who 
have moved out, as you indicated, from the cities into the little towns 
and villages under rural conditions, and therefore they are now 
accounted as rural population. 


DEFINITION OF FARMER BY CENSUS BUREAU 


Senator Tuy. Doctor, did the Census Bureau classify what was 
rural and what was farm population in the same manner that they 
did in previous censuses? 

Mr. Davis. There is some change, Senator, but I am unable to 
explain what the change was. I know there was some change in 
the definition of a farmer. 

Senator Toye. Could we not learn whether the definition or the 
change was such that it may have reflected what is indicated in those 
final figures there? 

Now, I am just trying to visualize what my State is like, and | 
cannot necessarily say that there has been a great change in the popula- 
tion from the standpoint that this farm was deserted and another 
farm was built up. It still remains pretty well as it was 5 or 10 
years ago. 

Senator Russe.y. That is the reason we gave them money. A lot 
of other States have been losing. 

Senator Taye. But even if we gained in money, I cannot see 
where we came in with a gain. That is what prompts me to ask 
whether there is a change in what is rural and what is farm populations. 

Mr. Davis. Your State would gain under the rural, Senator, and 
as | understand, there is no change in the definition of rural and farm. 
There is a definition of what is a farmer. The farmer part of this is 
what is not vet available. It is only the rural part that is before us, 
and it does show that your State gained relatively in rural population. 
Presumably a number of people moved out from your cities into the 
smaller towns and villages, perhaps working in a city, the same as 
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they always worked, but now living in those areas under 2,000 popula- 
tion which the census defines as rural. 

Senator Russeiu. Let us get this straight, Doctor. 

All of the farmers are embraced within the farm population, but the 
rural population is not necessarily embraced in the farm population. 
Mr. Davis. Let me explain it this way. In my State of Alabama- 

I do not remember about Georgia—in the last census, and I have not 
analyzed the 1950 census vet because all of it is not available, about 
40 percent of the people are farm and about 20 percent are rural, that 
is, between farm and urban. And the rest is urban. 

Senator Russeiy. They are divided up three ways? 

Mr. Davis. They have the farm population, the urban population, 
and the rural population. 

Senator Russeiyt. Why did they place an increase in extension 
activities, Doctor, on the people that live within the towns of 2,500 
or less? 

Mr. Davis. Well, it is because of their closeness, Senator, to 
agriculture, the fact that many of them are farm people. Others 
are not. And then also because of the fact that we do have many of 
our home economics clubs and our 4—H Clubs that are people living in 
those smaller towns and villages. 

There is a very close margin of relationship there. Or, that is, a 
close relationship, not a close margin, of the people in those rural 
areas, which, as I have explained, are between pure farm and urban 
Now, I am told that in some southern countries, for example India, 
they have no pure farm areas, like we have, a farm here and there and 
on down. They all live in villages. 

But I can think of many farms in Alabama, up to 2,000, where 
there are little towns, with a bank in them and so on, very close to 
farm people but they may or may not be farm people. That is the 
census definition, of course. 

Senator Russe... In our section, there are a great many of thos 
people that live there that are farmers. 

Mr. Davis. That is the reason why that is under the census 
definition. 

Senator Toye. I was going to say that if you drive across thi 
Nation—and we customarily drive from Minnesota, here, either as 
the legislative section reconvenes or we are in recess—you can see thy 
new homes going up along the highway, maybe 4, 5, or 6 miles or even 
farther away from the cities. Because it is convenient, they drive it 

Now, would they classify a city dweller, so to speak, living out her: 
5 miles on a highway out in the country? We have that in our Stat 
and I note it as I drive through Indiana or Ohio or Pennsylvania 
I note that we see every year more little homes alongside the highway) 

Mr. Davis. The urban areas pushing into the rural areas 

Senator Ture. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Senator, I am unable to answer as to how the census 
defines those. I would assume that they are classified as either farm 
or rural, but I may be in error on that. 

But I know what you are talking about. I have seen it in my 
State, where they are moving out from Atlanta, Senator, and Birming- 
ham. Outside the city limits, the automobiles enable them to go out 
maybe 5 or 10 miles. And many of those do have farms. In my) 
State of Alabama, Jefferson County, Birmingham is our big industria! 
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county; but yet we have more farms in Jefferson County than any 
other county in Alabama save two, because there are so many of those 
people that work in mines and factories and have a little land, and 
the census calls them farms. Part of that was changed, however, 
by the definition effective with the 1950 census. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I merely wanted to put that matter before 
you, and I would like to add that all the directives have endorsed 
this bill, which is before both Houses of Congress, which would freeze 
the amount per State at the time that I mentioned. I realize, as the 
Senator from New Mexico mentioned here, that a point of law might 
be involved. 

If the questions raise a point of order, that is something that I 
cannot speak on, because that is the Senate’s own rules. However, 
it would be very helpful to a number of these States if this could be 
done. 

We are suggesting here for your consideration that if it came to 
be done by a rider attached to the appropriation items, a joint 
resolution be considered. That is merely a suggestion for your 
consideration. 

I want to say to you again that we of the land-grant college group 
appreciate greatly everything that this committee has done for us 
and is doing. It is doing a grand job with it. I was with Senator 
Hill, of Alabama, at lunch, and he mentioned that those colleges had 
their origin by a Federal act. And, of course, there has always been 
a very close relationship between the land-grant colleges for teaching 
and research and extension, across the board, a cooperative program 
between the Federal Government, the States, and the counties. 


SPONSOR OF LAND-GRANT COLLEGE ACT 


Senator Russevy. Senator Justin Morrill, of Vermont, I believe, 
sponsored the original Land Grant College Act in either 1862 or 1863. 

Mr. Davis. He started as a Congressman. 

Senator Russett. My people were a little late in getting the 
benefits of it, but I would certainly join in building a big monument to 
him somewhere. He set in motion forces that have been one of the 
great contributions to building this great Nation of ours. 

Without the expansion of agriculture, and the development of 
agricultural production, we never could have reached what we have. 

Senator Cuavez. I think that and the Homestead Acts probably did 
more to bring up the country than any laws that I know of. 

I wonder if we could get Dr. Davis to insert the table he has for 
comparative purposes. 

Senator Russeiy. That has already been inserted. 

Mr. Davis. And if I might add: you asked me about Mr. Wingate, 
of Georgia. He and I have been in Washington on this. He under- 
stands this fully and is in hearty accord with this request. Of course, 
we do not know what can be done. And since you have mentioned it, 
Senator, I would like to add—and it is in here—for emphasis, this one 
fact: that scientific information is one thing that always works out in 
a farm program, scientific information. That is our business. 

I notice what Congressman Hope says about research. Well, | 
would say if that research is available then it is the duty of the Ex- 
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tension Service in his State to make it immediately available to the 
farm people. That, of course, is well known. 

I am going to hand this statement to the gentleman. 

Senator Russe.ty. We are glad to have you here, and we appreciate 
your unflagging interest in the cause of disseminating useful informa- 
tion among the farmers of the country. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, Senator. 

(The prepared statement is as follows:) 


STaTeMENT OF P. O. Davis, Director, ALABAMA PoLyTecHNic INSTITUTE, 
EXTENSION Service, AvusuRN, ALABAMA 


Iam P. 0. Davis, director of the extension service of the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, Auburn, Ala. I am chairman of the extension service subcommittee of 
the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities on legislation. Other 
members are: Dean H. J. Reed, Indiana; Director C. L. Boykin, New Mexico; 
Director F. L. Ballard, Oregon; Director J. O. Knapp, West Virginia; Director 
J. W. Burch, Missouri. 

Iv testimony on this occasion concerns Federal appropriations for extension 
work in agriculture and home economies during the fiscal year which began July 1, 
1951. We are asking for the full authorized appropriation under each Federal act 
for extension work through the land-grant college in each State. 

While we are not asking for appropriations beyond authorizations we realize 
fully that more money is needed, because: 

1) Much more information is needed by farmers from extension workers due 
to our changing agriculture and our changing farm life. 

(2) Dollar values have declined sharply which requires more dollars for an 
equal amount of work. 

3) Salaries of most extension workers in the United States are too low. A 
majority of these professional workers now have less purchasing power than they 
had 5 or 10 vears ago. This is unfair to them and detrimental to the work. 

On the high value of extension work let me say that there is only one thing that 
never fails when properly applied in farming or within a farm program. It is 
scientific information. 

Anv individual farm plan and any farm program that is not based upon and 
operated in accordance with adequate scientific information is doomed to fail 
The program on any farm is no stronger than the scientific information available 
to and used by the operator. 

On the other hand there is no foreseeable limit as to what farmers can do with 
adequate information plus the essentials for applving it on their farms. 

This is the essence of extension work as done in each State under the directio 
of the land-grant college with the help of Federal, State, and county funds. The 
work is done through the county and home agents and their assistants. 

Thus we see that extension work is cooperative between Federal, State, and 
county governments. It is real democracy in action. This is a big factor in its 
remarkable success, plus the high esteen in which it is held by both farm and nor 
farm people 

Proof of the success of this work is revealed by the following facts: 

1) There has never been a shortage of farm products in the United States for 
normal needs Fewer and fewer people on farms produce more and more far! 
1. 


pro lucts Or emergencies develop shortages. 


2) While production has been adequate—and has increased steadily in total 
volume—the portion of the people of the United States on farms has declin« 
continuously. It was 51 percent in 1900 and 18.5 percent at present. Sut tl 
total acreage in cropland in the United States has not changed greatly in 50 vear 
or more. Therefore, per acre production climbs too; and the soil is being im 
proved 

3) Farmers continue as the bulwark of the sound, constructive, and progressiv: 
democracy which is so vital to all of us. 

Farmers themselves are due highest praise for all of this but they freely admit 
that much of their accomplishments stem from their use of scientific informatio 
from their experiment stations as brougnt to them by county agents and other 
Extension Service workers. 

On their merits county agents have earned for themselves the title of dean of 
agriculture in their respective counties; and, likewise, the home demonstratior 


agents have earned for themselves the title of dean of home economics. The 
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personify and teach the best in scientific farming and the best in the science and 
in the art of good living combined with noble citizenship. 

Extension Service information is action information in that it is for immediate 
application. It is for adults and youth through 4-H clubs and otherwise. This 
reveals why farmers continue to make more on about the same acreage of land 
but with fewer people on farms 

But production isn’t all. Farmers must serve in various capacities in peace, in 
war, or in mobilization as we now have in this country. 

During this mobilization farmers must contribute their share of manpower to 
the armed services; and others will go from farms into industry. 

The Extension Service program in every farm county in the United States is 
adjusted to these needs. The major goals are adequate production plus all other 
things essential to the Nation’s needs now and in the future 

Plans and programs of work are made with the help of representatives of the 
farm and the nonfarm people at the county level which illustrates that extension 
work is genuinely cooperative at the local level. This is basic 


Extension workers are not limited as to hours of work Dav and 1 


are available for answering calls and for other work. Their zeal 
all farm people as and when needed. 
have mentioned decline in dollar values. Now I want to relate t 
to extension work. It has handicapped all Extension workers by the 
of living out of proportion to salary appreciations 
The Bureau of Lab« at es says that the American dollar was worth 100 
cents in 1940. This figur now 54 cents, or it was at the latest repor 
In 1940 the Federal ment was contributing $18,530,000 an: 
Extension work in agriculture and home economics. The total for the 
year is $32,200,000 
Thus we now have many more Federal dollars than in 1940, but 1 
the same total purchasing wer in Federal funds. 
It Is « vident tl At extensk workers are exp ct ad to do more tes 
there are more facts to teach and farmers need more informati 
ago farming was a simple matter compared to what it is 
finances, and other factors are now included in the Extension 
progra Ne ve; ‘ ) ev were seldom mentioned. 
Suc ’ s and in the future must know both 3c 
ing. a n they must know business and economics 
farming calls for much n and many business transactions 
» educational work is consul eT 
with increas ails by nonfarm people for extension cl 
tion, ! lp nt othing, garder health, 
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1900 pop 


annual 


women 
successf 


For some St { 
To avoid this hards] 


extension work in each State the curr ar (Jul 7 June 30, 1952 
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at the same level as for the year that ended June 30, 1951. This will not change 
the national total. We believe that this can be accomplished either by means of 
a rider attached to each item of appropriation or by one rider to cover all. 

This request is based upon the fact that all extension directors have endorsed a 
bill (by Senator Ellender and Congressman George Grant) that contains this 
provision. We hoped that this bill would become a law prior to June 20 but it 
did not, which warrants this special request. 

If it cannot be done by a rider our second suggestion is a joint resolution by 
both Houses of Congress. 

Finally, let me thank this committee for your excellent cooperation, We are 
trying to make the best use of every dollar you appropriate for extension work i: 
cooperation with the States and counties. 

Senator Russeit. We now have a group of witnesses, the first of 


whom is Colonel Stengle. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 
STATEMENT OF CHARLES I. STENGLE, LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTA- 
TIVE, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 


OPPOSITION TO OVERSEAS COST-OF-LIVING LIMITATION 


Mr. Srencie. Mr. Chairman, the name is Charles I. Stengle, 
legislative representative of the American Federation of Government 
Employees. 

Mr. Chairman, in view of the economy storm that is blowing over 
the Senate these days, did I not know the fairness of this committee, 
1 would approach this presence with fear and trembling. 

Senator Russe.u. Colonel, { appreciate that statement, but you 
have been around here too long and approached too many committees 
under too many conditions to have any fear and trembling. If there 
is anyone who is a veteran in approaching committees of Congress, it 
is Col. Charles I. Stengle. I do not believe this committee or any 
other committee could cause you to quake a great deal. You have 
been through too many storms. 

Mr. Srencue. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I represent over a thousand Federal Government employees in 
Alaska. Ninety percent of those employees are residents or natives 
of Alaska. If this amendment, 407, had remained in this bill, 10 
percent of our membership would be getting more money for the same 
kind of work that the other 90 percent were doing, simply becaus 
they happened to be residents of the continental United States. | 
cannot see the fairness of it. 

Through the leadership of my friend, Bartlett, we succeeded i: 
getting out that amendment of Interior, but, God only knows, it may 
go back, with all this storm over the Interior appropriation now. It 
has been going on over a week. And my friend over here had a storm 
when he had his bill up. So I don’t know where we are going. But 
do, for heaven’s sake, treat all alike. A man born and raised in 
Alaska is entitled to just as fair play as a man born in Seattle and 
moving over there. And yet the cost of living in Alaska is anywher 
from 35 to 40 percent higher ihan it is in Seattle. So L ask you if you 
will not just strike that amendment out. ‘That is all I am going to 
say about that. 
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There is one other thing I am going to say. And it does not do for 
Alaska atall. You know, I have been appearing before this committee 
from time to time on meat inspection. For the first time in my life, 
I come to ask you to keep in the bill what the House committee put in, 
$12,800,000, plus an amendment that permits them to hire other 
help if the packers will pay for it. Iam for that, and I hope you will 
leave it in the bill. 

Senator Russety. Thank you, Colonel. We are glad to have 
had you. 

Mr. Srencie. Thank you. 

Senator Russeiu. Is Mr. Steward here? Come around, Mr. 
Steward. 


STATEMENT OF LUTHER C. STEWARD, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
FEDERATION OF FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


OPPOSITION TO OVERSEAS COST-OF-LIVING LIMITATION 


Mr. Stewarp. | am Luther C. Steward, president, National 
Federation of Federal Emplovees. 

Mr. Chairman and Senators, | am addressing myself to section 407 
of H. R. 3973. 

The compensation classification svstem of our Federal Government 
was set up in 1923, and rates of pay under that system are based 
upon duties performed. For more than 28 years there has been 
written into Federal law in connection with the compensation classifi- 
cation system that there shall be equal pay for equal work. 

In section 407 it sets up a proposai that is utterly destructive of the 
principle of equal pay for equal work. It is based not upon duties 
performed or qualifications or responsibilities assumed, but simply 
upon the mere fact of residence. 

The so-called differential for outlving Territories, insular possessions, 
at least those bevond the limits of the continental territory of the 
United States, were set up after factual studies, and it was determined 
that certain additions should be granted to employees assigned to 
work in those areas. 

Now, it is proposed in section 407 to withhold that additional 
compensation from employees, based entirely upon the fact that they 
were recruited locally rather than in the continental territory of the 
United States. 

There is not a great deal involved as to numbers, a fraction of 
| percent. But it is a shocking employment practice which it is 
proposed to set up. It does violence to every rule of reason, of 
justice, and of common sense. It forces people out of the service on 
account of their economic necessities. It sets up a feeling of bitter- 
ness. It seems to establish two grades of citizenship, the first grade 
those who are residents of contmental territory, the second grade 
United States citizens who are residents of insular possessions. It 
is bad public relations. It is repugnant to the ideas of any intelligent 
employer, aside from the injustice that would be perpetrated on the 
employees. 
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We trust that this committee will recommend the elimination of 
section 407 and will take a firm stand against the insertion of any 
similar legislation in any other appropriation bill, or for general 
over-all similar provisions. 

Sehator Cuavez. Mr. Steward, what was supposed to have been 
the theory in the House side for the insertion of that 407? What 
was the argument or justification, if any? 

Mr. Srewarp. Senator Chavez, it is my understanding that not a 
great deal of testimony was taken, that it involved the testimony of 
only one or two witnesses, who did not seem to have a background of 
factual information covering the whole field. 

Of course, this whole idea of a differential, starting first by Executive 
order and then latterly through congressional enactment, has been 
worked out on a study of living conditions. It introduces a principle 
which is not found within the 48 States. And if it can be established 
by competent surveys that the cost of living in these outlying posses- 
sions is not sufficiently high as to justify such a differential, we will be 
very glad to follow the facts. But in no event do we feel that we can 
tolerate such a rank case of discrimination as between persons doing 
similar or in fact identical work, and the mere fact of their residence 
determines the rate of compensation. 


REASON FOR HOUSE ACTION 


Senator Russeiu. The House gave a reason in their report: 

One provision limits the paying of a 25-percent differential in Territories of the 
United States to resident citizens of the continental United States. Under exist- 
ing law, a native of Puerto Rico, for instance, who is occupying a regular classified 
position received 25 percent more than an employee performing the same duties 
in the United States. Evidence presented to the committee indicates that low- 
graded clerks in many cases are receiving salaries in excess of local business of- 
ficials and professional men. 

Mr. Srewarp. Mr. Chairman, may I offer one brief comment on 
that? 

Senator Russevi. Yes, sir. 1 assumed that you had read it, 
Mr. Steward. 

Mr. Srewarp. We do not feel that the Government of the United 
States, the greatest employer in the world, should adjust its compensa- 
tion policies to the customs prevailing among some employers in some 
localities who are paying substandard rates. 

Senator Cuavez. I fully agree with you. 

Senator Russeuu. I do, too, as between the peopie. I want to say 
however, that this whole differential system is rather violative of you: 
strong argument in favor of equal pay for equal work. 

[r. Srewarpb. Not, sir, if the differential is established on a factual! 
basis, | do not feel it is violative. 

Senator Russevu. It may not be as marked a differential, but there 
is a great differential in living costs right within the United States 

And so you would have to change your whole seale of Federal com- 
pensation, if you are going to tie 1t on to living costs, and say, ‘ W: 
are going to pay a man in Puerto Rico according to his living costs, and 
one in New York according to his living costs, and one in Savannah 
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according to his living costs,” if you are going to tie the whole thing 
to the cost of living. 

Mr. Srewarp. | would be the last. one to advocate that. 

Mr. Chairman, as a pioneer in the field of compensation classifica- 
tion, having probably had more to do with the designing of our 
compensation classification system than any other one individual—— 

Senator Russeuvu. I am well aware of that, sir. 

Mr. Srewarp. That whole subject of differentials within the United 
States was very thoroughly gone into and has been revived over the 
years. 

Senator Russett. When I came to the Congress, Mr. Steward, 
there was a differential in pay within the United States. 

Mr. Srewarp. And, thank goodness, it was eliminated. 

Senator Russetyt. You do not want to establish it as between 
parts of the United States in this differential? 

Mr. Srewarp. But we have a different situation, may I say, Mr. 
Chairman, of far-flung territories, like Alaska, Hawaii, Guam, the 
Virgin Islands, and Puerto Rico, which present very marked dis- 
similarities with the continental territory. 

Now, as to the establishment of differentials within the 48 States, 
they vary. A grave number of administrative difficulties would 
cause the system to bog down. It could not be inflexible, because 
that would do injustice either to the Government, the paymaster, or 
to the emplovees who received the compensation; unless it were kept 
fluid, subject to every fluctuation, it would be unfair to someone 

Senator Russe.vi. | am well aware of the administrative difficulties. 

Mr. Srewarp. And the administrative difficulties get a fair 
valuation would just bog it down and make it impossible 

Senator Russe... That is all in the matter of degree. You do not 
have any administrative difficulty in dealing with it the offshore 
possessions. Of course, it is not so great, yg vou do not have 
so many emplovees. But it is just as great as it would 1 ve related to 
one employee, as it would be in getting a diffe rence between a man 
living in San Diego, Calif., and in Missoula, Mont. It is all a question 
of degree. Ll am not arguing in favor of abolishing the ditferential. 
As I recall, the first time it was ever presented here, it was presented for 
a reason that I do not think now exists, and that was that you could 
not cet people to do certain types of work in these pla ‘es, because 
vou did not have people who lived there that could do the work. 
And to get them to go there from the United States you had to allow 
them a differential 

I heard that argument made here in this committee 17 or 18 years 
ago a great many times, and the differential was established on that 
basis. I think that that reason for the differential has practically 
disappeared. So the only reason that there is now is your cost of 
living 

Mr. Srewarp. Well, as indicated by Delegate Bartlett, the last 
authoritative information on Alaska shows that the cost up there is so 
far out of line 

Senator Russeiy. I am not arguing about the cost of living in 
Alaska and the District of Columbia. I think any figures that were 
fair would show there was a difference in the cost of living between 
Alaska and the District of Columbia. But my point was, and I do 
not want to belabor the point, because I am not advocating any 
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change in the general law, that if you are going to apply this cost-of- 
living differential, you would find some quite wide divergencies right 
within the continental United States between Federal employees in 
different sections. 

Mr. Stewarp. Could be. But those high points and low points 
have been ironed out over the years, and if one is looking for a low-cost 
area, he would have difficulty finding it. 

Senator Russe.y. Any substantially low costs; yes. 

Delegate Barrterr. Mr. Chairman, I misspoke myself a moment 
ago in quoting Mr. Nucker, of the Office of Territories. I said he told 
me there were 15,000 employees affected in the Territories and pos- 
sessions. He told me that, but he said that was excluding Defense, 
Panama Railroad, and Panama Canal. And he also gave me a 
report from the Civil Service Commission of March of this year, 
listing all the emplovees in the different Territories. 

Senator Russe.y. That report may be inserted in the record at 
this point. 

(The report referred to is as follows:) 


Paid civilian employment in the executive branch of the Federal Government by agency 
March 1951 


Outside continental 


United States Continental United States 


Agency Total all Terri- Part- 


— tories | Foreign time 
Total ind coun- Total Full-time and 
posses- tries inter 

sions mittent 


Total, all Agencies 2, 361, 54 84,680 2.196.316 | 2.013.638 | 182. 67 


Executive Office of the President 

White House Office 

Bureau of the Budget 

Council of Economic Advisers 

Executive Mansion ind 
grounds 

National Security Council 

National Security Resources 
Board 

Office of Defense Mobilization 

Philippine Alien Property Ad- 


mmission on In- 
ty and Individ 
Pre $ iterials Policy 
24 
cutive 
State 26, 717 ) 15 | 16,975 9.7 
Treasury 2, 304 fi eae | 105 91 
Department of Defense : yu2 ») | (46, 090) | (60, 095) (1, 043, 
Office of the Secretary of 
Defense _ ORS 
Department of the Army 2, 138 47, 7.749 | 20,965 444, 9° 
f the Navy 425, 600 31, 56 21,102 | 10, 
nt of the Ajir 


9 


229. 666 Pa 7, 239 19. 
29, 479 52 364 
Post Off.ce 7,323 7 R47 
Interior 7.616 , 35 5, 308 
Agriculture 70, 709 2, 157 1, 024 
Commerc 59. 716 3, 577 3, 039 
Labor 576 71 
Independent agencies 
American Battle Monuments 
Commission 
rgy ~ommuission 
Governors, Federal 
Civil Aeronautics Board 


ivil Service Commission 
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Paid civilian employment in the erecutive branch of the Federal Covernment by agency 
March 1951—Continued 


Outside continental ‘ _— 
United States! IRAE TENS Cie 


Independent agencies—Continued 
Commission on Renovation 
the Executive Mansion 
Defense Production Admini 

stration 
Defense Transport A 
tion 
Displaced Persons Commiss 
Economic Cooperation Adu 
istration 
Economic Stabilization Ager 
Export-Import Bank 
Federal Civil Defense Adn 
stration 
Federal Communications C 
mission 
Federal Deposit 
Corporation 
Federal Mediation and ‘ 
ciliation Service 
Federal Power Commission 
Federal Security Agency 
Federal Trade Commis 
General Accounting Office 
General Services Adn 
tion 
Government Printing Office 
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Senator Russe iu. The next witness is Mr. A. F. Beiter. 


STATEMENT OF ALFRED F. BEITER, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
CUSTOMS SERVICE ASSOCIATION, 8503 LONGFELLOW PLACE, 
CHEVY CHASE, MD. 


OPPOSITION TO LIMITATION ON OVERSEAS COST OF LIVING ALLOWANCE 


Mr. Berrer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
is Alfred F. Beiter, and I am president of the National Customs 
Service Association, and here to represent employees of the Customs 
Service who are on duty in Territories and possessions of the United 
States 

While this particular bill applies only to agricultural employees, it 
is unlikely that Congress would discriminate against one particular 
Department, and if the principle embodied in section 407 is approved, 
then the same provisions would undoubtedly be applied to othe: 
Territorial emplovees through further legislative enactment. 

The substitution of section 407 of H. R. 3973 for the present method 
of compensating United States citizens in Federal positions outside 
of the continental United States will undoubtedly result in serious 
problems for the Federal Government in Puerto Rico, Hawaii, and 
Alaska. 

EFFECT OF AMENDMENT 


These problems will fall under three general headings; that is, (1 
less effective Government operations; (2) additional expenditures for 
recruitment, training, and transportation of new employees; (3) effects 
of discriminatory legislation upon Federal employees, and upon 
residents of Latin-American areas. 

A survey of the 55 Federal agencies operating in Puerto Rico, which 
was conducted by the Federal Personnel Council for Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands during the month of June 1951, showed that (1! 
approximately half of the professional and technical employees would 
resign in the event that section 407 restrictions were applied to all 
agencies; (2) that replacement of these skilled specialists would bi 
almost impossible from local or continental sources without long time 
intensive and expensive training programs; (3) that the morale of all 
employees would suffer severely with many employees receiving more 
than their supervisors, with the constant turn-over due to replace- 
ments of “continentals’’ whose average stay is 2 years or less, with 
employees born in the same town doing the same work but receiving 
different pay because one was attending a school in the States when 
employed while the other had completed the course and returned to 
Puerto Rico; (4) that it is extremely difficult to obtain professional! 
technical, and administrative personnel from the States who fully 
meet all civil-service requirements and are in addition bilingual in the 
English and Spanish languages. 

The additional expenditures made necessary by the application 
of the section 407 requirement would not only involve the expenses 
of recruitment, training, and lessened output per employee, bu 
would also undoubtedly force the agencies to hire the same local 
employee who resigned, but from new addresses in the continental 
United States with added expense and loss of effective governmenta! 
operation, 
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But it is in the problem of public relations where the most serious 
damage would result from the passage of section 407 of H. R. 3973 

In many Federal agencies in Puerto Rico, Hawaii, and Alaska, 
the great majority of the Federal employees are veterans, many of 
whom received their specialized training in the United States. For 
these veterans the discrimination would be especially difficult to 
understand, the man from the Sixty-fifth Regiment, which suffered 
such heavy casualties in Korea, as they return to Puerto Rico would 
find it difficult to understand this discriminatory legislation—this 
single Puerto Rican regiment has been in the severest of the fighting 
in Korea and has suffered more casualties than the entire Air Corps 
and approximately the same number as the entire United States Navy. 

The effect upon the good neighbor relations with the rest of the 
Latin-American countries will be marked—it will be difficult to combat 
the propaganda which will immediately start when and if this section 
407 is passed—here is material which Communists and anti-Americans 
will seize upon the pavment to American citizens for Federal duty 
overseas in areas involving difficult living conditions, excessive phy si¢ al 
hards ae notably unhealthful conditions or where there is a mark d 
differenc in the cost of living between the overseas area and the 
United States, is one which has existed for many years. Under Exec- 
utive Order 10000, when these differences in living conditions and 
costs of living disappear so also do the differentials and allowances 
this present method of compensating the American citizens who are 
employed outside the continental United States protects both the 
Government and the employees we wish to earnestly request the 
Senate Appropriations Committee to eliminate section 407 from H. R. 


Twenty exhibits are attached to this statement. 

We are submitting separately a list of organizations and individuals 
in Puerto Rico who wish to submit additional ¢> in the event the 
Senate Appropriations Committee wishes furthe ‘r facts and statements 
concerning the effect of section 407 of H. R. 3973, upon Puerto Rico. 


DATA FILED WITH COMMITTE! 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not expect the committee { 
publish all of i mat “5 that we have in this folder here. However, 
we are submitting it as a sort of library file for your able clerk ther 
to study and select such portions as the committee would like to have. 

For mstance, | heard you say a few moments ago that you would 
like to see the charts on the cost of living, the higher cost of foods, 
and so forth. Well, we have some charts there to the right of you 
that have been prepared through material furnished by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, and we have in this group of exhibits, duplicates 
of those charts that will show you the costs of living and show you 


the costs of an automobile. for instance, the three that are used 
1 


by the Bureau of | a Statistics, the difference mm cost; the difference 
in cost m merchandise purchased from Sears, Roebuck as a mail-order 
house, showing bag the costs in freight and the costs in parcel post, 
and so forth, are much higher than for a person in the United States. 
[ think that the material will be very helpful to vou. 
Senator Russeti. We will be very 
the committee 


glad to have it in the custody of 
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Mr. Berrer. Thank you. 

Now, with your kind permission, the Senator from New Mexico 
referred to an article that was published in the Puerto Rican paper, 
El Mundo. He, however, was referring, I believe, to another editorial 
that deals with the subject. 

However, | have a letter from the editor of El Mundo, which com- 
pares with the New York Times in the States here. The letter is so 
iliuminating that I would like to read it. 

Senator RussELL. Suppose you just have it printed in the record, 
and | will read it. 


LETTER FROM LT. COMDR. JAMES H. STEVENS 


Mr. Berrer. All right. It is a copy of a letter, as I said, that was 
sent to the editor there, and it is from former Lt. Comdr. James H. 
Stevens, a well known combat pilot and presently star member of 
the Barrington Associates. 1 would iike to have you read that. 

Senator Russeuu. | certainly shall. 

If you will submit it to the reporter, it will be printed in the record 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 

ORANGEBURG, N. Y., June 27, 1961. 
Mr. ANGEL Ramos, 
President and General Manager, El Mundo, 
San Juan 5, P. R. 

Dear Mr. Ramos: To persons such as myself, it has been highly gratifying to 
watch the recent progress of Puerto Rico industrially, politically, and otherwise. 

I first came to the island as a naval officer during World War II and have lived 
and worked as a civilian Federal employee in Puerto Rico for extended periods 
totaling almost 3 years since the end of the war. During these times I have 
come to know many Peurto Ricans and, in fact, married one. 

One of the things which has impressed me most about Puerto Ricans in genera! 
is their pride in American citizenship and their loyalty to our Nation. 

Their willingness to make sacrifices when the country’s welfare is at stake is 
strikingly demonstrated by the record of the Sixty-fifth Infantry Regiment in 
the Korean conflict. This single regiment, Puerto Rico’s oldest military unit, 
has fought side by side with the United States Marines and other United Nations 
forces in Korea, suffering heavy casualties in many bitter engagements. I under- 
stand that its combat losses are as great as the total casualties suffered by either 
our entire Air Force or by our Navy in the Korean campaign. 

Although there has been marked improvement in recent years, Congress at 
times has passed legitlation inimical to the best interests of Puerto Rico and its 
people, principally due to lack of adequate information and understanding of the 
problems peculiar to the island. 

In all probability this would explain the recent proposal of legislation to restrict 
the payment of the cost-of-living allowance to only those classified Federalemploy- 
plovees recruited in the continental United States and assigned to duty in Puert: 
Rico. For the past several vears it has been paid to all classified Federal employees 
in the Territories and possessions, such as Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 

It was with keen interest that I recently read your editorial dealing with the 
pavment of the 25 percent cost-of-living allowance to classified Federal employees 
in Puerto Rico In it vou clearly outlined the principal issues involved in the bill 
now before Congress to restrict payment of this extra compensation. 

To your excellent coverage of the subject, I should like to add a few pertinent 
comments and some background information that may be of value. 

It has long been the policy of the United States Government to pay wag: 
differentials to citizens employed in the Federal service in overseas areas in order 
to compensate them for living costs substantially in excess of those prevailing 
in the continental United States or for undesirable living conditions. Pay dif 
ferentials have been in force in Puerto Rico for a decade or more. 

Executive Order 10000, dated September 16, 1948, was issued by the Presiden! 
to standardize the bases on which such payments are made both in foreign areas 
and in the Territories and possessions of the United States. 
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In the Territories such as Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, the cost of living 
in the area concerned as compared with that of the District of Columbia was 
designated as the criterion for determining the percentage to be paid, up to a 
maximum of 25 percent. 

In Puerto Rico, surveys conducted by the Federal Personnel Council for Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands revealed living costs of moderate-income families to 
be more than 25 percent higher than in the District of Columbia, therefore the 
United States Civil Service Commission authorized payment of the maximum 
amount allowable to all classified Federal employees in the island. 

The enactment into law of section 407 of the Department of Agriculture’s 
appropriations bill or similar legislative proposals introduced in the name of 
economy would discriminate between American citizens recruited on the mainland 
for duty in Puerto Rico and American citizens recruited in Puerto Rico for duty 
there. The same situation would exist in the other Territories, such as Alaska and 
Hawaii. 

The net effect is perhaps best illustrated by citing how employees in the Federal 
agency by which | was formerly employed in Puerto Rico would be affected. 
The situation there is probably typical of that existing in the other fifty-odd 
Federal agencies which employ in excess of 4,000 classified employees in Puerto 
tico. 

At the time I was there, some 800 classified employees were on our payroll. 
Of these, approximately 40 were ‘‘continentals’’—American citizens born on the 
mainland of the United States. The remainder were American citizens of Puerto 
Rican birth. 

Of the “‘continentals,’’ 14 entered the Federal service in the continental United 
States and were assigned to Puerto Rico for duty. Under the proposed legislation, 
they would continue to receive the cost of living allowance. The other 26 ‘‘conti- 
nentals’’ happened to be living in Puerto Rico when they were emploved and would 
thus lose the allowance. 

Of the 760 Federal employees of Puerto Rican birth, approximately 50 were 
recruited in the States and would thus continue to receive the cost of living 
allowance, while the remaining 710, who were recruited locally, would lose it. 

Thus some ‘“‘continentals’’ as well as Puerto Ricans would be adversely affected, 
but by far the ms njority of those to suffer a pay cut would be Puerto Ricans. To 
those so affected, this legislative proposal must seem like a direct slap in the face 

Should this legislation be passed, its ill effects would far outweigh its value as an 
economy measure for at least three important reasons. 

(1) Arbitrarily dividing classified Federal employees in Puerto Rico into two 
groups for pay purposes would inevitably lead to ill feeling, dissatisfaction, and 
completely justified charges of discrimination. The cost of living plays no 
favorites, therefore why should one group of American citizens doing the same 
sort of work for the same Federal agencies in the same area be compensated at a 
rate 25 percent below that of another group of American citizens? 

2) The establishment of two different pay scales for the same Federal positions 
would create exceedingly difficult administrative problems for the agencies op- 
erating inthe area. It seems inevitable that the effectiveness with which Govern- 
ment operations are now carried on in Puerto Rico would suffer at this critical 
period in our Nation’s history 

Payment of a cost-of-living allowance in this area where living costs have 
been proven to be much higher than on the mainland has enabled the Federal 
service to attract high-caliber employees who must not only possess the quali- 
fications regularly required for their respective jobs but in many cases must 
also be bilingual. 

Should some salaries be reduced as provided by the proposed legislation, 
many subordinate employees would receive more than their supervisors. Large 
numbers of e xperienced people would seek more remunerative employment in 
private industry, and numerous key employees would be lost to the Federal 
service. This would be a particularly serious problem in an area such as Puerto 
Rico, where large numbers of people with Federal experience are not readily 
available as relacements 

As a result, much of the “‘saving’’ realized from limiting payment of the cost- 
of-living allowance would be nullified by the cost of recruiting and training new 
employees, many of whom would no doubt have to be brought from the mainland 
with transportation to and from the States for themselves, their dependents, 
and household effects at Government expense. 

(3) To discriminate against a large group of American citizens in the manner 
which section 407 proposes would most assuredly damage United States prestige 
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in Latin America. In spite of the harmonious relationships which now prevail 
between Puerto Rico and the United States as a whole, there is still widespread 
belief in the Latin-American nations that Puerto Rico is the poor, downtrodden 
victim of Yankee imperialism and exploitation and, as such, is a prime example 
of the unfair type of treatment their own countries can expect from the United 
States. 

Communists and other proponents of anti-American feeling would assuredly 
seize upon this discriminatory legislation as grist for the anti-United States 
propaganda mill in South America. 

Thus it is apparent that enactment of this legislation discriminating against 
a large group of American citizens in Puerto Rico would be false economy. Much 
of the money taken from the pay checks of this group of Federal employees 
would necessarily be offset by increased costs of recruiting and training new 
personnel and by the loss of efficiency and disruption of normal operations which 
would follow passage of such a law. 

In realitv, any monev saved would be an investment in ill wil!l—ill will on the 
part of the emplovees discriminated against, the general public in Puerto Rico, 
and the citizens of Latin-American nations who would assuredly be informed of 
it by our Nation’s enemies. 

In all fairness, it should be emphasized that probably all the Congressmen 
who have introduced and supported the bills to restrict payment of the cost-of 
living allowance in the Territories and possessions have been motivated by a 
sincere desire to effect economies wherever possible without disrupting essential 
Government services. However, I feel certain that these Congressmen have acted 
without full knowledge of the inevitable effects of the legislation proposed. 

[It is unfortunate that it is so difficult for Federal employees and others in 
Puerto Rico to convey facts and information to the proper authorities in Wash- 
ington, D.C. One of the few avenues of communication open to.them is throug! 
the columns of leading newspapers such as El] Mundo which are known and 
respected in our Nation’s Capital. 

if it is within the power of El Mundo to make the facts known in this case to 
Congressmen and other officials concerned, vou will be performing a real service 
to them, to the Federal emplovees and agencies in Puerto Rico, and to our Nation 
as a whole including the Territories and possessions. 

Yours verv truly, 
James H. Srevens. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. Berrer. I think that is all. If there are any questions that 
you care to ask, I certainly would be glad to try to answer them. 

We have an able Representative here in the Delegate from Puerto 
Rico, and we also have the other Representatives. 

Senator Russeuu. I think a rather complete record has been made 
on this subject. 

Mr. Berrer. I certainly want to thank you for the opportunity of 
appearing he fore you. 

Senator Russet... We were glad to have had you, Mr. Beiter. 

Mr. Berrer. Thank vou. 

The prepared statement and exhibits referred to are as follows: ) 


STATEMENT OF Atrrep F. Berrer, PrRestpent, NATIONAL CUSTOMS SERVICI 
ASSOCIATION 


The substitution of s ection 107 of H. R. 3973 for the present method of com- 
pensating United States citizens in Federal positions outside of the continenta 
United States will undoubtedly result in serious problems for the Federal Gov 
ernment in Puerto Rico, Hawaii, and Alaska 

These problems will fall under three general headings, i. e., (1) less effective 
Government operations: (2) additional expenditures for recruitment, training 
and transportation of new emplovees; 3) effects of discriminatory legislation upo! 
Federal employees, and upon residents of Latin-American areas. 

\ survey of the 55 Federal agencies operating in Puerto Rico, which was con- 
ducted by the Federal Personnel Council for Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands 
during the month of June 1951, showed that (1) approximately half of the pro- 
fessional and technical employees would resign in the event that section 407 
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restrictions were applied to all agencies; (2) that replacement of these skilled 
specialists would be almost impossible from local or continental sources without 
long time, intensive and expensive training programs: (3) that the morale of all 
employees would suffer severely with many employees receiving more than their 
supervisors, with the constant turn-over due to replacements of ‘‘continentals”’ 
whose average stay is 2 years or less, with employees born in the same town doing 
the same work but receiving different pay because one was attending a school in 
the States when employed while the other had completed the course and returned 
to Puerto Rico; (4) that it is extremely difficult to obtain professional, technical 
and administrative personnel from the States who fully meet all civil services 
requirements and are in addition bi-lingual in the English and Spanish languages. 

The additional expenditures made necessary by the application of the section 
107 requirement would not only involve the expenses of recruitment, training, and 
lessened output per employee, but would also undoubtedly force the agencies to 
hire the same local emplovee who resigned, but from new addresses in the cont 
nental United States with added expense and loss of effective governmental 
operation. 

But it is in the problem of public relations where the most serious damage would 
result from the passage of section 407 of H. R. 3973. 

In many Federal agencies in Puerto Rico, Hawaii, and Alaska the great majority 
of the Federal employees are veterans, many of whom received their specialized 
training in the United States For these veterans the discrimination would be 
especially difficult to understand—the man from the Sixty-fifth Regiment, whic! 
suffered such heavy casualties in Korea, as they return to Puerto Rico would 
find it difficult to understand this discriminatory legislation (this single Puerto 
Rican Regiment has been in the severest of the fighting in Korea and has suffered 
more casualties than thi * Corps and approximately the same number 
as the entire U. S. Navy 

The effect upon the good-neighbor relations with the rest of the Latin Americat 
countries will be marke it will be difficult to combat the propaganda which 
will immediately start when and if this section 407 is passed—here is material 
which Communists and anti- Americans will seize upon—the payment to American 
citizens for Federal overseas in areas involving difficult living conditions, 
excessive phvsical hs I notably unhealthful conditi where the 
marked difference in the cost of living between the overse: 

States, is one which has lf for many years I nde 
when these differences ivil ‘onditions and costs 
do the differentials ar allowances—this present 
American citizens who are « yed outside the contin 
(,overnment § t the emplovees we wish 
Appropriations Committee to eliminate section 
t Ss statement 
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Puerto Rico elati ts of tvpical foods 
Puerto Rico ative cost f typical com 
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(Virgin Islands) C. Relative costs of typical foods (57.11 percent). 

(Puerto Rico) D. Costs of commodities and services are higher for Federal! 
employees in Puerto Rico (31.73 percent). 

(Puerto Rico) E. Comparative automobile costs (39.62 to 510.00 percent). 

6. Chart showing organization of the cost-of-living survey. 

7. Booklet entitled ““Know your fellow American citizen from Puerto Rico.’ 
Booklet entitled ‘‘Puerto Rico, U. 8. A.—Facts for Businessmen.” 

9. Booklet entitled ‘‘Puerto Rico, U. 8S. A.—Moving Forward.”’ 

10. Booklet entitied ‘‘Puerto Rico, U. S. A.—Annual Report—Industrial De- 
velopment Company.” 

11. Pamphlet entitled ‘‘General Information Puerto Rico.”’ 

12. Copy the National Geographic Magazine for April 1951, article entitled 
“Growing Pains Beset Puerto Rico.” 

13. Copy book entitled “Puerto Rico’s Economie Future. 

14. Sample shipment notices to show why living costs are higher in Puerto Ric: 
for moderate-income families than in the United States (food, clothing, commodi- 
ties, building materials, machinery, equipment, etc., are all shipped into Puerto 
Rico requiring inland freight charges, special crating charges, ocean freights, ir 
surance, handling charges, fees for documents, port clearances, insular taxes, etc., 
ete. 

15. Chart showing differences in cost of goods in United States and in the Virgin 
Islands. Average increase, articles by freight 62.5 percent; articles by parcel post 
33.5 percent. 

16. Copy of Executive Order 10000 upon which present cost-of-living allowance 
is granted (contains section pertinent to Puerto Rico). 

17. Copy of report of analysis of cost-of-living questionnaire. 

18. Copy of last available cost-of-living survey in Puerto Rico. (a) Foods; 

b) Commodities and Services. 

19. Copy of letter to United States Commissioner of Labor Statistics concerning 
cost-of-living survey in Puerto Rico. 

20. List of organizations and individuals in Puerto Rico who have made a study 
of section 407 of H. R. 3973 and who appeal to the United States Senate Appro 
priations Committee to remove this discriminatory section. 


, 


Ft 


List oF ORGANIZATIONS AND INDIVIDUALS IN PuERTO Rico Wuo Beutsve THa 
Secrion 407 or H. R. 3973 SuHoutp spe ELIMINATED 


tepublican National Committee member for Puerto Rico, Eduardo R. Gonzalez 

Box 4811, San Juan, P. R. 

Democratic National Committee member for Puerto Rico, Mrs. Mary Compos 

San Juan, P. R. 

The American Legion Department of Puerto Rico, Juan H. Cintron, commander, 

San Juan, P. R. 

The United States district judge, Hon. Thomas M. Roberts, now: Providenc: 

R. I.; September: San Juan, P. R. 

Property Owners Federation of Puerto Rico, Mr. Vicente L. Gimeniz, Apartado 

125, San Juan, P. R. 

Bar Association of Puerto Rico, Mr. Benicio Sanchez Costano, president, Post 

Office box 492, San Juan, P. R. 

The Federal Council for Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands (represents 55 Federa 

agencies), Mr. Thomas Long, chairman, San Juan, P. R. 

El Mundo (newspaper), Mr. Angel Ramos, publisher, San Juan, P. R. 
El Imparcial (newspaper), Mr. Jose Davila Ricci, managing editor, San Juar 

r. i 
Puerto Rico Federation of Federal Employees Unions, Mr. Frank Hanner 

acting president, Box 130, San Juan, P. R. 

National Customs Service Association. Puerto Rico Branch, Pedro Acevedo 

president, post office box 4712, San Juan, P. R. 

American Federation of Labor Postal Employees Unions, Agustin Vera-Palma 

president, post office box 1825, San Juan, P. R. 

Chamber of Commerce of Puerto Rico, Fernando Rodriguez, president, San Jua 

Ss, P. R. 

In addition several businessmen’s clubs and civic organizations, such as th 
totarv Clubs, Lions Clubs, the Elks, the Union Clubs, etc., have discussed thx 
problem at official meetings of members or at boards of directors’ meetings and 
will provide assistancé in gathering data concerning section 407 of H. R. 3973. 
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The passage of discriminatory legislation such as is proposed in section 407 will 
produce such grave consequences in Puerto Rico that thoughtful citizens in 
Puerto Rico are anxious to present information to Congress which will be helpful 
in eliminating or amending section 407 of H. R. 3973. 


FARMERS’ HOME ADMINISTRATION 


STATEMENT OF MILES D. KENNEDY, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
LEGISLATIVE COMMISSION, THE AMERICAN LEGION 


LOAN AUTHORIZATION 


Mr. Kennepy. Senator Russell, my name is Miles D. Kennedy. 
I am legislative director of the American Legion. 

Appreciating, as I do, the lateness of the hour and the fact that you 
are sitting alone, | have a short statement which I will be perfectly 
satisfied to offer, with your permission, of course, to have incorporated 
in the record. I know that it will receive the attention of the 
committee. 

Senator Russeii. We will be glad to have it in the record. 

Mr. Kennepy. The same as though I had read it to you at this 
time? 

Senator Russevu. Yes, sir. It will be printed in the record. 

Mr. Kennepy. May I ask, Mr. Chairman, that the record show 
that I was accompanied by Mr. Ralph Labor, who is chairman of the 
national economic commission of the American Legion. 

Senator Russet. We are glad to have him present here today. 
I think he has testified to us in the past on the Farmers’ Home Admin- 
istration item. Quite a bit of good flowed from that testimony. 

Mr. Kennepy. On behalf of the national organization, Senator, 
may | express our appreciation for the courtesy and the consideration 
that you and the members of the committee have given us at any 
time we have had occasion to appear before you, not only this com- 
mittee but the Armed Services Committee. 

Senator Russe... We are always glad to have the American Legion 
with us. We feel that we have some good Americans there. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 

STATEMENT OF Mites D. KeNNepy, Director, Nationa. LEGISLATIV! 


2 


COMMISSION, THE AMERICAN LeEGiIon, JULY 13, 1951 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, the American Legion appreci- 
ates the opportunity to appear before you and express its views relative to the 
appropriations for the Farmers Home Administration. 

Attached hereto and made a part of this statement is a copy of resolution 
No. 605 adopted at the 1950 annual convention of the American Legion, which 
resolution reflects our interest in the economic development of western agricul- 
ture, ete. Subdivision (d) of the resolved portion of this resolution recommends 
that $300,000,000 be made available to the Farmers Home Administration for 
loans for farm operating expenses. 

Also attached hereto and made a part of this statement is a copy of resolution 
No. 629 adopted at the 1950 annual convention of the American Legion, which 
resolution is self-explanatory I do, however, respectfully call attention to the 
two paragraphs thereof which read as follows: 

‘“‘Whereas each year the United States Department of Agriculture, Farmers 
Home Administration, runs out of funds early in the cropping year and many 
eligible veteran applicants have to be turned away for lack of funds; and 

“Whereas the United States Department of Agriculture, Farmers’ Home Ad- 
ministration, through its collections of interest on operating loans and land loans, 
is of very little cost to the Government, as these interest payments help meet 
administrative expenses.”’ 


-—_ 
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Gentlemen, our organization supports your committee in many of the economy 
moves you have made to date. We feel that it would be false economy, however, 
to curtail the work of the Farmers Home Administration by failing to appro- 
priate the funds which it needs to do its job. More economy would be accom- 
plished if this agency were supplied with the loan funds needed by our veterans 
and other farmers so that they can grow more food and fiber for the Nation. 
Those loans would be repaid and the money you appropriated would not be an 
actual expenditure. It would be repaid with interest, and, therefore, you would 
be ereating new revenues instead of expenditures. While expanding the produc- 
tion and farm income at the same time you will have created additional tax 
income rather than drains on the tax receipts. 

We in the Legion are very much concerned about farm credit for veterans in all 
parts of the country. Many of them are going on farms not now fully developed 
while others are making basic changes in their systems of farming. For example 
veterans attempting to farm or develop cut-over lands are in an area in which 
there are many thousands of acres of good soil. That land should be producing 
food and produce for our defense effort, and the persons farming it should be 
creating for themselves incomes which they will spend in their home communities 
or with which they will pay taxes to support our Government at a time when the 
Nation needs speed in its production and larger tax income to pay the costs of 
defense. 

Gentlemen, we are not agricultural experts, but we do have an expert agricul- 
tural committee in the Legion that does know agriculture and agricultural credit 
We depend largely on the advice and counsel of this committee to keep us abreast 
of the progress and needs of the veteran in agriculture. 

This committee tells us that the appropriations to the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration have been well used but have been small when compared with the over-all 
problem. Our mandates have consistently directed us to appear before you and 
point out the need of this agency for more momey to do the job vou have assigned 
it. We urge vou to change the policy of authorizing loans in amounts whict 
generally are used before the cropping season starts and are never sufficient to 
cover the legitimate demands. 

Poor farmers become good farmers because the Farmers’ Home Administration 
provides assistance in planning, gives them on-farm assistance with their problems, 
teaches sound n v and farm management and gives them manpower to con- 
tinue th rtant function. It should, and we believe will, pay great divi- 
dends 

I would like ‘ite some figures which were recentivy shown me. A supervisor 

e Farmers’ Home —_ ann in one county in the State of Michigan 
g desirous of knov ing what happened to the families he had helped after they 
had repaid their loans in full, made up a list of all of the paid- up borrowers in one 
trade area and s ubmitte d it to businessmen there for a check up. The substance 
tabulation ts as follows: 
sefore coming on the program, families averaged $10.50 in terms of 1950 
as their total personal property tax payments. In 1950 they paid 
age of SS82.55 taxes or neariv 8 times as much 

Although none of the families was acceptable to the local bank as credit risks 

FEA first made them their loans, 70 percent of ther now do business wit! 

have loans at the local bank. The banker indicated they were all good farn 
urned a lot about farming while with FHA 

( the approximately 500 farmer borrowers were spending in that 

» county, in terms of 1950 dollars, $94,000 more for electrical and other utiliti 
than when they first came on the program; $21,000 more for school, chureh, and 
recreation; $150,000 more for tractors and other equipment; were paying $61,000 
more in realty taxes, and were spending $171,000 more for seed and feed with 
local dealers. About 20 percent of them were then buying farm equipment from 
he local farm-equipment dealer on credit and he indicated that at least 50 percent 
of the others were so well known and respected by him that they could have 
whatever credit they needed in their farming, merely on their own note. 

Gentlemen, that is one story Each of vou, no doubt, have counties where 

efficient use of supervised credit such as FHA provides could do a similar 
job. But the job can’t be done without the tools to doit with. We respectfully 
urge that vou give full consideration to authorizing for this agency enough money 
during the coming year to the end that such accomplishments may result. 
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RESOLUTION No. 605 
PROGRAM FOR WESTERN 


GAGED THEREIN 


Whereas the American 


NATIONAL Economic Commission Devetorp Srecrric 


AGRICULTURE IN OrperR To Assist VeEVERANS EN- 


Legion in national convention assembled at Phila- 


delphia, Pa., August 20 to September 1, 1949, went on record as showing it 
determination to assist veterans in agriculture, and the Department of Oregon. 


the American Legion, 


State convention assembled at Salem, Oreg 
Department of Washington, the American Levion, assen:hled in S« attle, Wasl 


and the 


also called for adequate credit assistance to farm veterans; and 
Whereas since the passage of the GI bill of rights, the agriculture and con- 


servation program of 


American Lagion has steadily grown in significance 


and promises to become one of the major parts of the important Americanism 


and national se¢ 
\ here as 


cultural areas of the 


irity programs of the organization; and 
western agriculture offers problems different from the other agri- 


| 


nited States, particularly in arid lands requiring water 


such as the Madras and Malheur projects of Oregon and the Roza and Grand 


Coulee projects of Washi 
Whereas many more 


projects than there are 


Whereas Farmers Hon 


in helping veteran farmet 


not by “‘gift’’; and 


Whereas Farmers Hon 


trative personnel to 
farm veterans and 
‘nding field: there 
lned b t} 
na of hie 
opment 


Suthcient t 

be needed 
veterans in WwW 

5 Adequate 
Inasmuch as the loan 
private credit as soo! 
loans are approved by 
business. 

We recomme nd 
Administration from S: 
equipment, good lives 
and farm buildings, 
operations. 

1) We recommend 
Farmers Home Admini 

e) We recommend 
facilities, direct farn 
agency We recomimne 
and modified to perm 
agricuitural areas in t 

f) We recommend 


the chairman of the lk 


‘ 


agriculture and conservation committee meet 
bring about modifications 
properly serve the agric 


of agricultural pursuits 


f the existing a 


iwton: and 


terans have applied for ! 
s available; and 
(Administration in the West has pioneered successfully 


Ives by loans requiring repayment and 


iomesteads on reclamation 


to help themse 


Administration has lacked loan funds and the ad: 


ack quate assistance to deservil g al ad we au 


only Federal agency engage 


OVS 
That we 
ram for we l 
S agricuiture operations. 
more qualified veterans 
compicting their tral 


and operate farms of their 


nical personnel in Farmers Home Admi 
lome Administration to meet the peculi: 


Farmers Home Administrati 


repaid; and since borrowers 


" graduated 
lenders are ready to receive them, and since th: 


‘ounty committees, his operation sound 
of the P. and 8. loan limitation by Farmers Home 
» $10,000 in order to meet | ds for mechanized 
fertilizers <¢ d. substantial home 

“ds incident to soun and economic farm 


$399,000,099 annually be made 
ir loans for farm operating expenses 
substantial additional funds be authorized for water 
hip loans, and such other loans as are made by this 
the insured mortgage loan authorities be increased 


ater amount of money to be allotted to western 


available 


ocess of deve iOopnpment. 


chairman of the national economic commission, 
‘commission, and the chairman of the national 
with the Secretary of Agriculture to 
icultural credit programs in order to 
ral and credit needs of all veteran farmers in all types 


¢ 
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Resolution No. 629 
SUFFICIENT FUNDS FOR THE FARMERS Home LOAN ADMINISTRATION 


Whereas the American Legion is apprised of the fact that agricultural credit 
is restrictive and many veterans beginning in agricultural pursuits need credit 
opportunities for land ownership or farm opportunities requiring capital goods 
for farm-operating programs; and 

Whereas the United States Department of Agriculture, Farmers Home Admin- 
istration, is a source of credit for veteran farmers in many areas of the State, and 
that credit needs are not fully met due to loan policies created by limited appro- 
priations; and 

Whereas each year the United States Department of Agriculture, Farmers 
Home Administration, runs out of funds early in the cropping year and many 
eligible veteran applicants have to be turned away for the lack of funds; and 

Whereas the United States Department of Agriculture, Farmers Home Admin- 
istration, through its collections of interest on operating loans and land loans, is 
of very little cost to the Government, as these interest payments help meet 
administrative expenses; Therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the American Legion in convention assembled at Los Angeles, Calif., 
October 9, 10, 11, and 12, 1950, That it continue to endorse the work of the 
Farmers Home Administration and urge the national organization to continue 
its efforts toward the Congress of the United States to secure sufficient funds for 
the Farmers Home Administration to meet the agricultural credit needs of 
eligible veteran applicants who, because commercial credit conditions are not 
operative in the area, cannot obtain the necessary agricultural credit to meet 
their needs. 


FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 


CoorERATIVE RESEARCH AND Service Division 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES W. HOLMAN, SECRETARY, NATIONAL 
MILK PRODUCERS FEDERATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


HOUSE REDUCTIONS 


Senator Russeii. The next witness is Mr. Charles W. Holman. 

Mr. Houtman. Senator, | have a very short statement here which | 
would like to file for the record and then just say a few words about 
the purpose of the statement. 

My name is Charles W. Holman. I am Secretary of the National 
Milk Producers Federation, with headquarters at 1731 Eye Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. The organization consists now of 92 local 
and regional marketing associations with some 600 submember 
groups. We now represent approximately 450,000 dairy farm families 
in 46 States. The only two States in which we do not have member- 
ship are New Mexico and Nevada. 

1 am here for two purposes. The first is to say a few words on 
behalf of such restoration as we can obtain of the House cut in the 
Cooperative Research and Service Division, Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration. 

It happened that I participated back in 1926 on a committee ap- 
pointed by the elder Secretary Wallace to help draft that law. Our 
organization has been very closely in touch with the division since it 
was founded in the first place in the Department of Agriculture, then 
transferred to the old Federal Farm Board, and then put under the 
present Farm Credit Administration. 
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PERSONNEL 


It seems to us that the cut is too drastic, Senator. It is almost a 
50-percent cut. It is a $280,000 cut. 

Senator Russe.iv. That is rather drastic, one of the most drastic 
reductions in the entire House bill. 

Mr. Hotman. That is right, sir. If it should go through that way, 
the loss of personnel which may be needed later may result in con- 
siderable damage to the services which the division is giving. 

I know that you are more familiar with the details of that problem 
than I am now because I have been working largely on the Defense 
Production Act, and I know that Mr. Dudley has been before you. 
But we ask that you give reconsideration to the appropriation. 

Senator Russe.i. We will do that very carefully. 

Mr. Houtman. Thank you. 


RESEARCH PROGRAM 


We likewise would like to ask for some reconsideration of the cut 
of approximately 20 percent in certain of the economic research work 
that is assigned to the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

I think that constitutes the gist of my remarks. It is only in an 
effort to get some fairness restored, without any particular reference 
to the so-called general 10 percent reduction that I speak. We 
recognize that there must be some reductions from time to time, but 
certainly it would be done best on a selective basis rather than just 
as an arbitrary cut. 

Senator Russeiy. | could not agree with you more, particularly 
in the field of research because there we are dealing with scientific 
men who have knowledge that they have acquired almost at Govern- 
ment expense over the years. They have been working on problems 
that are of vital import to the production of this country, and if we 
are to say that 1 out 10 is to stop his work, that is pretty poor econ- 
omy, it seems to me. 

Mr. Hotman. There are dairy research problems that might take 
10 or 15 years to come to any original conclusions on. Then after 
that they would have to be checked and rechecked by other research 
authorities. Consequently, if just arbitrary cuts are made, the dam- 
age which might be done to the future would be somewhat greater 
than the saving of money. 

| wish to thank you, sir, for your courtesy in hearing me 

Senator Russeiy. We are always glad to have you here before this 
committee, Mr. Holman. Your statement will be printed in the 
record. 

Mr. Houtman. Thank you very much. 

The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES W. HoLMAN, SECRETARY, NATIONAL MILK PRODUCERS 
FEDERATION 


Iam Charles W. Holman, secretary of the National Milk Producers Federation 
of 1731 Eve Street NW., Washington, D.C. The organization I represent is the 
oldest and largest federation of agricultural cooperatives in America. It consists 
of 92 direct member affiliates and some 600 submember groups, owned and con- 
trolled by 450,000 farm families in 46 States. I am here to express our views on: 

1. The drastic cut made by the House in the appropriation for the Cooperative 

tesearch and Service Division of Farm Credit Administration; 
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2. A heavy reduction in the funds allotted to the Bureau of Agricultura 
Economics for the current fiscal vear 

We are deeply concerned over the cut in the House Agricultural Appropriatio 
bill in the funds available to the Farm Credit Administration for the curren 
fiscal year. I wish to urge that this committee, in the bill upon which it is working 
restore in its entirety the $280,000 which was cut in the House bill. This cut 
which amounts to a reduction of almost 50 percent of the budget of the Cooperatiy 
Research and Service Division is, in our judgment, unfair. 

\ cut of $280,000 in funds for the Cooperative Research and Service Divisio 
would mean a reversal by the Government of its standing policy of almost 40 vear 

support is er cooperatives. Over the past 25 vears of this period thi 
Division has been the primary educational agency through which the Governme: 

mulated and solidified self-help achievements by farmers. It i 
n repeatedly affirmed, both by political platforms and in t 
the public interest 
Research and Service Division was created by the Cooper 
Act of 1926. 1 had a part in drafting the bill for tl 
‘hievement of a goal in the recognition of farmers’ business orga: 
tegral part of our national economy The Division was origina 
jureau of Agricultural Economics. It was transfered to the Federa 
October 1929. It became incorporated into the Farm Credit Ad 
ion in 1933 when that agency took over the residual operations of t! 
ederal Farm Board. Since the enactment of the law the National Milk Pr 
ducers Federation has worked very closely with the Division. 

From the very beginning the Division proved itself to be a most constructiv: 
agen Its research and its service activities almost without exception have bec 
of fundamental and practical value to farmers and their cooperatives. It ha 
been a training school in sound business practices and procedures. It has been a 

urce of expert personnel. It has been alert and mobile in diverting and adjust 
ing its activities during wartime and in emergencies to such problems as required 
immediate attention It has become the depository of a vast store of data and 
information on farmers’ business enterprises which is of continuing value. It ha 
remained nonpolitical 

Its research projects have encompassed every phase of farmer cooperativ: 
operations In the dairy field, for example, they have included the developmen 
of accounting records for creameries and milk distributing associations; the es 
tablishment of organizational patterns for various types of dairy cooperatives ir 
specific areas; the working out of solutions to many problems in pricing and mar 
keting, membership relations, efficient utilization of seasonal surpluses, and 
economics in operation; and the furtherance of such programs as the expansion « 
dry milk production during World War II. Through its study and comparison 
of the operations of many cooperatives, the Division has been a continuing source: 
of information on most effective, efficient, and economical procedures. 

The suggestion has been made that a part or all of the cost of the Cooperativ 
Research and Service Division might be assessed against the farmer cooperativ: 
This would be most impractical. I am informed that only a small part of t! 

’s work is done for the specific benefit of any individual cooperatives 
e chief beneficiaries of its services in general are some 10,000 
atives, and that the indirect beneficiaries are the Nation’s 3,000,000 

ervices of the Division, it should be emphasized, are not limited t 

ives which are patrons of the lending agencies of the Farm Credit Adm 
Most of the Division’s research projects concern many cooperative 
of the projects cut across commodity lines. 

i 


is legislatior 


in the Government itself. To cite one sma 
onomic Cooperation \ imit istration recently has been bringi 
arm leaders f 

is d the National Milk Producers Federatior All of them, I am informs 


ave received from the Cooperative Research and Service Division a thorous 


are widely usec 


groups ot | rom other nations Some of these grou! 


grounding in the American principles and practices of cooperation in contrast 
he principles and practices of totalitarian governments This is a small ar 
but it illustrates the wide implication of the work of t 


‘ut of almost 50 percent in the appropriation of the Coope rative Research a1 


Service Division would tremendously cripple its operations It would leave or 
one-third the staff that it hadin 1942. It would mean the discontinuance of mar 
rojects now under way. and would preclude the possibilitv of many new al! 
I , I : ! 

continuing studies. It would be, as I have stated, a reversal of Governme 


policy. 
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The Cooperative Research and Service Division is not an agency bogged down 
with personnel. It has, I believe, conscientiously stream-lined its operations in 
the interests of economy and efficiency, just as it has so advised the farmer 
cooperatives. It is unfair to penalize an agency which has, so to speak, jumped 
the gun on Government economy We urge the complete restoration of the 
$580,000 appropriation requested for this agency for the current fiscal year 


APPROPRIATION FOR BUREAU O AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


Another appropriation cut against research work which appears to be seriously 
out of line in the House bill—but not quite as drastic as that of the Cooperative 
Research and Service Division—is a reduction of more than 20 percent in t! 
funds for economic investigations by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

The appropriations for this work has been in the neighborhood of $2,500,000 
since 1943, although the number of man-hours which this amount has purchased 
has shrunk considerably The House bill reduces this figure to $2,000,000. 

Much of the so-called economic investigation which is conducted by BAI 


consists of maintaining basic statistical records which are of primary importance 
to farmers and their cooperatives in the planning of production and marketing. 
These include data on farm income, costs and expenditures, farm labor, machinery 
farm ~Opulation, lan Vaiues, rents, mortgage re Ss and indeptedness, and otner 
f populat ‘ i a ts, i lebted 1 
financial data on agriculture BAE also is engaged in marketing research, i 
production capacity studies, and in the continuing “situation and 


1 outlook” work 


which involves analyses of prospective demand and market conditions All of 
these, far from being theoretical research, are of immediate and practical use to 
agriculture. 

We urge this committee to reconsider the needs of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics and reduce its budget request no more than that generally being ap- 
plied to Government research. 


FEDERAL CROP INSURANCE PROGRAM 


STATEMENT OF F. W. BENSON, CHAIRMAN, SPECIAL CROP HAIL 
CONFERENCE COMMITTEE OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANIES 


OPERATING COSTS 


Senator Russeiit. Mr. F. W. Benson is our next witness 

Mr. Benson. Senator, I was asked to bring in some copies of the 
brief for the clerk. 

Senator Russeiv. Yes, sir. Will vou hand them to me, please? 

(The brief referred to was filed with the committee. 

Mr. Benson. | was asked to prepare a written statement so that 
you gentlemen would have an accurate record of what I have done, of 
what | am to say. 

My name is Fred W. Benson, and I am from Sheldon, a small town 
in northwestern Lowa 

Senator Russe.y. You may be seated if you wish, Mr. Benson. 

Mr. Benson. I am a director and agency supervisor of the Farmers 
Mutual Mail Insurance Co. of Des Moines. I am appearing here 
today as the chairman of the special crop hail conference committee 
of the National Association of Mutual Insurance Companies. The 
National Association of Mutual Insurance Companies is an organiza- 
tion composed of some 1,200 mutual insurance companies, about 900 of 
which are farmers mutual fire insurance companies, farmers mutual 
windstorm insurance companies, and farmers mutual hail insurance 
companies. My committee was appointe by the association to st ud 
the proposed appropriation for Federal crop insurance and to submit 
our conclusions to your honorable committee. 
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Our committee has prepared a memorandum on the question, and 
[ believe you gentlemen each have a copy of it. We have filed copies 
with the clerk of your committee ‘for inclusion in the proceedings 
Although five of our committee members are here for this hearing iu 
order to conserve the time of your committee I would like your per 
mission to ask just two of them to speak to you in the rest of the tim: 
[ have at my disposal. 

There are two points to which we would like to call your attention 
One is our belief that as the purpose of the Federal crop insurance 
program is to develop a sound system of crop insurance, and to ac 
complish this purpose expense data is equally as important as los 
data and that both should be reflected in the premium rate if resulting 
data is to be accurate. At the present time premiums reflect onl, 
loss costs, although under the present law certain operating expens: 
could also be included. 


REQUESTED AMENDMENT 


The other point we would like for you to consider is that a savin 
of about $6 million can be achieved if certain expense items which 
we believe can properly be paid from premiums were deleted from 
the requested appropriation. We believe that it is the desire of this 
committee to economize wherever possible and that this substantia 
savings in the crop insurance appropriation can be realized without hin- 


dering or curtailing the program. 

Mr. C. B. FunderBurk of Atlanta, Ga., will state our position o1 
the first point and Mr. John C. Stapel of Columbia, Mo., will do so 
on the second 

Senator Russevi. Thank vou, Mr. Benson. 

Mr. Benson. Thank vou, Mr. Chairman 

Senator Russeti. Will vou come around, Mr. FunderBurk, and 


have a seat 


STATEMENT OF C. B. FUNDERBURK, TREASURER AND GENERAL 
MANAGER OF THE COTTON FARMERS MUTUAL INSURANCE CO 


ATLANTA, GA. 


OMISSION OF OPERATING COSTS ON PREMIUM CHARGES 


Mr. FunperBurk. I presume, Senator, that we are in a uniqu 
position in that we are not here asking for anything. 

Senator Russevyi. That is rather unusual. 

Mr. FunperBurk. My name is C. B. FunderBurk of Atlanta, Ga 
I am the treasurer and general manager of the Cotton Farmers Mutua 
[Insurance Co. of Atlanta. I am also a member of the legislative com 
mittee of the National Association of Mutual Insurance Companies 
and of the special crop-hail conference committee of that association 
I am appearing today at the request of that committee. 

One of the things about which we are principally concerned in 
connection with the Federal crop insurance program is the practic: 
of the Federal Crop Insurance Corporation of omitting necessary) 
operating costs in calculating the premium but at the same tim 
representing the program as a sound insurance program. In tli 
first place, we respectfully submit that the operating or adminis- 
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trative cost is as much a part of any insurance premiums as Is the cost 
of loss payments or indemnities. Therefore, we believe that if the 
Federal crop insurance program is to produce reliable actuarial data 
the premium charges should include the necessary operating expense 
as well as the actual loss payments 


EFFECT OF COSTS EXCLUSION 


In the second place we believe that the exclusion of operating 
costs from premium calculation produces a distorted and inaccurate 
picture of crop insurance experience. Even though the payment of 
losses is the commonly recognized objective of imsurance, I know 
from experience, and the testimony of the Federal Crop Insurance 
Corporation before the House Appropriations Subcommittee very 
definitely bears out the fact, that the expense of maintaining and 
operating an insurance organization is an important factor in the total 


cost of the insurance 


PURPOSE OF FEDERAL CROP INSURANCI 


As | understand it, the purpose of the Federal Crop Insurance Act 
is to devise and establish a sound system of crop insurance and the 
function of the Federal Crop Insurance Corporation is to determine 
a sound actuarial basis for such a system. Section 502 of the act 
states: 

Declaration of purpose: It is the purpose of this title to promote the national 
welfare by improvir the economic stability of agriculture through a sound 
system of crop insurance and providing the means for the research and experiet 


helpful in devising and establishing such insurance (7 U.S. C. 1502 


Section 508 (a) states in part: 

Commencing with crops planted for harvest in 1948, for the purpose of deter 
mining the most practical plan, terms, and conditions of insurance for agricultural 
ymmodities, if sufficient actuarial data are available, as determined by the Board, 
to insure, or to reinsure insurers of, producers of such agricultural commodities 
inder any plan or plans of insurance determined by the Board to be adpated 
to anv such commodity 


Section 508 (b) states in part: 


lo fix adequate premiums for insurance 


To illustrate the error resulting from the omission of expense 
figures from premium calculations, I call attention to the statement of 
the Federal crop insurance manager before the House Committee 
concerning the 1950 crop year. He testified that, and I am quoting: 


Our premium income for the year was about $14,200,000. Our indemnities 
mounted to $12,870,000 which left a surplus of $1,321,000, or a loss ratio of 91 
ercent on total operations 

He also stated that the last 3 vears, the premiums amounted to 
$38,000,000 and indemnities amounted to $34,000,000, for a loss ratio 
of 89 percent. Although the pure loss ratio figures may be correct, 
the point made in the testimony is that there was a substantial addi- 
tion to reserves during the period mentioned. 


85004 
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THREE-YEAR OPERATING COST DEFICIT 


As a matter of fact, according to figures of the Crop Insurance 
Corporation, during the same 3-year period operating expenses 
amounted to some $13 million so that actually the program produced 
a deficit of about $9 million. From an insurance standpoint it is our 
belief that experience records of this sort are of little value. Such 
experience omits entirely the fundamental factor of whether a sound 
insurance program under which the actual cost is shared by the par- 
ticipants can be achieved. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I should like to amplify that with this further 
statement. We don’t oppose crop insurance as such, but we do feel 
that there are two things that should be considered. The first is 
whether this is a a and, if so, it should te treated as a subsidy 
If it isn’t a subsidy, it is a business proposition, and it should be 


treated as a business aeaaaibiad. 
PROPOSAL THAT PREMIUMS PAY ALL EXPENSES 


Now, my reading of the act leads me to believe that it is not a 
subsidy. As a matter of fact, the manager of the Crop Insurance 
Corporation in his testimony before your committee last year definitely 
stated that it was not a subsidy and that it was a business proposition 

Now, if it is a business proposition, we feel that the premiums 
should pay all of the expenses, including the operating expenses as 
well as the losses because the expenses are a component and a very 
important factor of the premiums. 

Now, if it is a subsidy, an outright subsidy, then all farmers should 
be entitled to it, and not those who are willing to put up a part of 
the cost. 

That is the basis on which we oppose it. Our opposition revolves 
around the request that they have made for additional appropriations 
to bear the expenses which we think should be included in the premium 
and not added to the expenses as overhead. 

Senator Russe.ti. Well, Mr. FunderBurk, I am a great disciple of 
the free enterprise system. 

Mr. FunperBurk. I think vour record indicates that. 

Senator Russexu. Free enterprise, though, has failed to offer any 
thing whatever to a considerable segment of the American people. | 
think the Government is justified in stepping in and trying to do 
something about that. 

Now, there is no commercial insurance company that is in the field 
of this crop insurance. You gentlemen are nearer to it than any- 
body. You are in one phase of it, the hail and windstorm insurance. 

Mr. FunperBurk. Yes; hail, windstorm, and fire isurance. 

Senator RusseLy. You are in it with respect to a few things of 
that kind, but none of you write any policy that would insure tly 
holder against the r avages of insects. 

Mr. FunperBurk. That is right. 

Senator Russet. Or any disease that might strike his crops. 
therefore, support the theory of crop insurance on the ground t 
there is no private enterprise anywhere in that field. 

Mr. FunperBurk. That is right. 
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Senator Russeiu. I understand that there have been some com- 
panies that have tried crop insurance im times past and that all of 
them came to disaster. 

Mr. FunperBurk. That is correct. 


CROP INSURANCE PROGRAM A SUBSIDY 


Senator Russeiui. None of them could do anything about it. 

Now, these administrative funds of the Crop Insurance Corporation 
are very strongly related to a subsidy. They are disguised in one way 
or another, but they do amount to a subsidy. But I have felt that 
they were a justified subsidy until at least we can get an opportunity 
to get broader experience in this field than we have had. 

Mr. FunperBurk. That is right. 

Senator Russe... There are no statistics to speak of. A man who 
creates a life-insurance company or a fire-insurance company has 
statistics that he can apply to every individual in this country within 
a certain age and with respect to every degree of health, or to every 
home in this country and every building in this country as to its loca- 
tion and the relative danger of fire to it. 

Mr. FunperBurk. That is right. 

Senator Russe... But you have no statistics at all in this field. 

Mr. FunperBurk. That is right. 

Senator Russett. We did embark at first in too broad a field. 
Without these statistics we just went out and we insured all of the 
farmers everywhere, and in a very short time we ran up against a 
tremendous deficit. I have forgotten what it was. I think it finally 
reached $80,000,000 or $90,000,000. 

Mr. FunperBurk. That is very close to it. 

Senator Russe.u. Then we have to saw that one off. We did saw 
it off. Of course, that sounds like a tremendous loss. But some of 
the other losses I have seen here in the Government, such as those 
to operate steamships to all parts of the world and to operate air- 
planes, providing mail pay, and things of that kind, are such that 
this doesn’t appear as really such a gigantic loss. But it was sub- 
stantial, and we felt the need for doing something else. 

The law was rewritten then. I do not think they insure crops now 
generally with the exception of wheat. There are experimental areas 
on other crops in order to get vital data that will enable them to 
know just how the rate should be applied in different sections. 

We started out with the same rate everywhere. That was the 
heighth of folly in a program of that kind. Some areas suffer much 
greater losses in crops than others, and the hazards were much greater 
there. But the Corporation has tried to go ahead. I have consider- 
able sympathy with trying to work out some kind of a program. 

Now, | would like very much, if it could be done, to see some 
arrangement whereby they could reinsure part of the damage or the 
hazards that you gentlemen deal with. But 1 am not prepared to put 
these people completely out of the field of operation right at this stage 
of the proceedings. I think that while it has cost us some money, it 
may be a good investment because, with our civilization moving for- 
ward as rapidly as it is today, there is going to come a time when we 
are going to have some kind of crop-insurance program whether it is 
done by private enterprise or by the Government. I do not know 
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which it will be. But we cannot go on like we have in times pas’ 
where the farmers may be just wiped out, with their wives and ¢ hildre n 
going barefooted this year and not having anything to eat because ou 
civilization is just progressing beyond that point. 

No considerable segment of the population will tolerate those kinds 
of conditions. 

[ have certain sympathy with vour point of view, and I know that 
when a fellow comes in and gets this over-all insure ance from the Goy 
ernment, he is not going to buy any hail or windstorm insurance fron 
you. He has that wrapped up with half a dozen different items, and 
I have no doubt but that is pinching you. 

Mr. FunperBurk. This crop insurance is one thing. He can get 
that from the Government. Our company actually doesn’t writ 
hail insurance, but he can get his windstorm and automobile and 
insurance from our company. As vou say, we do have actuaria 
experience on that 

Now, vou certainly know of my interest in agriculture. I would b 
the last person in the world to appear before anv committee, pai 
ticularly your committee, and ask for the abolition of anything that 
would help the farmer l am not asking for that at all. 

But | do think that if we are going to run an experiment here to 
determine whether or not this is feasible, from the practical stand 
point we ought to get all of the costs in there and not hide them. 

Senator RusseLy. From a statistical standpoint, I would agri 
with you. I think that all farmers are entitled to share in a subsid\ 
if we have one. Before when we got started the subsidy got so big 
that we could not manage it. We have put it on an experimental 
basis for the present. 

Mr. FunperBurk. That is right 

Senator Russe... Well, sir, we have been very glad to hear vo 
This is a problem that is going to have to be dealt with at sometime 
I will be very frank to say to you that I don’t know how we are goi 
to deal with it right now. 

Mr. FunperBurx. We have thought about this a great deal, 
course. The manager has attempted to induce them to come int 
the program, but the program is so broad and so little known about 
that it is almost impossible for a mutual insurance company to pa 
ticipate. 

Senator Russet. No stockholder in the United States would 
tolerate it. A mutual company would fail of itself in such a progran 
The very life of this thing, very frankly, is the subsidy. If a mutua 
company made one incorrect calculation in one particular section 
there would be expensive losses in that one section, and you woul 
have to assess every other premium payer to cover the losses 

Mr. Benson. We would like now to present Mr. John C. Stape! 
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STATEMENT OF JOHN C. STAPEL, DIRECTOR, FARMERS MUTUAL 
HAIL INSURANCE CO., FARMERS’ MUTUAL WINDSTORM 
INSURANCE CO., AND THE HOME MUTUAL INSURANCE CO., 
COLUMBIA, MO. 


FEDERAL CROP INSURANCE PROGRAM 

Mr. Srape.. Senator Russell and members of the committee, my 
name is John C. Stapel, and I am from Columbia, Mo. I am an 
officer and director of the Farmers Mutual Hail Insurance Co., the 
Farmers Mutual Windstorm Insurance Co., and the Home Mutual 
Insurance Co., all of Columbia, Mo. I am also chairman of the 
legislative committee of the National Association of Mutual Insurance 
Companies and member of the special crop hail conference committee 
of that association. 

Senator Russeiu. Columbia, Mo., is a great educational center 
as well as a mutual insurance company center. 

Mr. Stare. Yes, sir 

Now, I am not appearing in opposition to the crop-insurance 
program as such, but | am appearing to point out to the committee 
something that I think perhaps in 13 years no one has ever pointed 
out to the committee and something which to me, as an insurance 
man, makes pretty sound sense 

| think that vou could make a saving of some $6,000,000. 1 know 
that that is peanuts compared to shipping and all of that, but we 

place —without impairing this program. The 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics has a lot of statistics on losses and 
damage caused by insects, floods, and the various things that the 


have to start some pl: 


crop-insurance program covers. 

In addition to saving this $6,000,000, it would result in improve- 
ment in the value of the program. 

Now, section 507 (c) of the Federal Crop Insurance Act reads 


as follows 


The Board may est: or utilize committees or associations of produce rs in 
the administration « his t and make payments to such committees or asso 
ciations to cover the estimate administrative expenses to be incurred by them 
in cooperating and carryil uit this title and may provide that all or part of 
such estimated expe! avy be included in the insurance premiums provided 
for in this title 

i think it has never been pointed out to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee that the act reads that the seles and promotion of this program 
could be included in the premiums under the law. 

Senator Russeti. How do you interpret that, Mr. Stapel? 

Mr. Srapen. It states that 
All or part of such estimated expenses may be included in the insurance premiums 
provided for in this tithe— 
that is, that they may be included in the insurance premiums pro- 
vided for by the Crop Insurance Corporation. 

Senator Russevi. There is no question about that; they may do it. 

| handled that bill on the floor of the Senate. There is no question 
but that we hope the day will come when that can be done. We 
want to expedite that in every way we can. It is just a question of 
whether we can do it right now. 

Mr. Srarev. One of the reasons for appearing here is that I think 
the record, as near as we can find out, shows that in 13 years nobody 
has ever pointed that out. We were not sure that it had been. I 
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do not say that it has not been presented because the matter has 
been handled by the standing Committee on Agriculture. I wanted 
to be sure that it has not been overlooked. 


AMOUNT FOR CROP INSURANCE CORPORATION 


According to the testimony of the Federal Crop Insurance Corpo- 
ration at the House hearings, the Corporation has been utilizing 
committees or associations of producers. However, it has not yet 
provided for any of such expense to be included in the crop-insurance 
premiums. In its testimony the Federal Crop Insurance Corporation 
stated that the work contemplated by certain requested budget items 
is performed largely by PMA county committees. These items con- 
sist of “contract sales and servicing,” “commissions,” and “premium 
collections,”’ and the total appropriation requested for them amounts 
to $5,062,600. In addition to these three items, the Crop Insurance 
Corporation estimates that of the total appropriation requested for 
the item of “crop inspections and loss adjustments,” the direct costs 
of agents performing such work will amount to $1,302,900. Con- 
sequently, as we understand the testimony of the Crop Insurance 
Corporation before the House committee, a total of $6,365,500 is 
being requested to provide for the payment of expenses incurred by 
the PMA committees. 


REQUESTED AMENDMENT 


It is therefore our belief that it is not only proper under the law, 
but is desirable from the standpoint of developing a sound program 
that the sums earmarked for the payment of expenses incurred by local 
committees be included in crop insurance premiums and deleted from 
the appropriation. The Federal Crop Insurance Corporation has now 
accumulated some 13 vears of experience, including approximately 4 
years under the law as amended. It is admittedly offering crop insur- 
ance at less than cost. As we understand it, the Corporation believes 
it has developed a sound and workable plan of crop insurance; conse- 
quently, there seems no valid reason why additional funds should be 
appropriated for expenses which may lawfully and should properly be 
provided for from premium. 

With respect to such portions of the program as may still be in the 
experimental stage, it is submitted that they should be held to the 
minimum during the present emergency period. The selling effort re- 
quired and the cancellation rate of 25 percent as described in the House 
testimony of the Corporation clearly demonstrate that neither the 
need nor the demand for crop insurance is urgent at the present time 
We believe they also indicate that additional outlays of public funds 
on behalf of the program are unnecessary. In view of the critical 
emergency situation now confronting this country, it seems to us that 
it wluld be highly desirable to curtail unnecessary expenditures for th: 
duration of the emergency and conserve all available Federal funds for 
the national defense. 

I would like to supplement my statement by replying to your state- 
ment to Mr. FunderBurk. 

Actually the Crop Insurance Corporation has helped the hail 
insurance companies. It has made farmers more conscious than they 
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have ever been before of the need for protection, and we have been 
able to sell hail insurance policy right along with the Government 
insurance policy because the Government takes care of the expenses 
of putting that crop in. The hail insurance companies come along 
and pay the loss on the man’s profit, so that they are not in direct 
competition. 

Senator Russeiu. Well, does not the Federal Government deduct 
any losses that were incurred by hail paid by the hail insurance 
company? 

Mr. Srareu. No, sir. 


COMPARISON OF FEDERAL AND PRIVATE CROP INSURANCE POLICIES 


Senator Russe.ty. Do you mean he can have double insurance? 

Mr. Srareu. Yes. 

Senator Russeiu. I mean on the same crop? 

Mr. Srapeu. Yes, sis. The insurance company, Senator, steps in 
and pays the loss on his profit. The Crop Insurance Corporation only 
takes care of the loss on the cost to put the crop in. 

Senator Russe.vu. That is true. 

Mr. Stare. So he actually isn’t collecting two losses in one. In 
other words, there are many instances where a man has hail insur- 
ance. The Federal Crop Insurance Corporation is limited to paying 
him for the loss on the cost of putting in the crop. The commercial 
company steps in and pays him the loss on what would have been 
his profit. ‘That is what he pays his other bills with. 

So that there is actually no competition from that standpoint, and 
it has made the farmer so much more conscious that the Corporation 
has been a real help rather than a hindrance, so far as the educational 
part of it is concerned. 

Senator Russeiu. Well, don’t you think that what you suggest 
here would put the Federal Crop Insurance Corporation out of 
business? 

Mr. Srareu. | don’t see why it should. 


INCREASE IN PREMIUMS UNDER RECOMMENDED ACTION 


Senator Russe iu. Well, it would mean that the Corporation would 
immediately have to increase its rates by $6,000,000 for the next 
year. 

Mr. Stare. Yes. 

Senator Russevi. And I have forgotten what their over-all business 
is, but that would be a very substantial portion of it. 

Mr. Benson. About $14,000,000 was their total premiums. 

Senator Russe.y. Then it would increase their premiums by about 
30 percent. 

Mr. Stare. I don’t think it would put them out of business. 
I know a couple of windstorm insurance companies that in 1949 had to 
more than double their rates, and they collected 96 percent of their 
premiums in less than 6 weeks and stayed in business. 

Mr. Benson. I might say, Mr. Chairman, that we are accumulating 
data for the use of private companies. We are not opposed to writing 
this all-risk insurance. I mean, after all, if it can be done let’s do it. 
But we don’t think that at the present stage we dare go into it. 
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Senator Russet. Do you think it could be done? 

Mr. Benson. Frankly, | don’t know. 

Senator Russeiy. There is only one way to find out, and that is to 
try it out, and that is what we are attempting to do. 

Mr. Brnson. Here is what the market for it is: In other words, 
we are selling something today for $20 that should cost $30. How 
much market do we have for a product at $20 if it should cost $30? 
What is the market going to be at $30? Do we have a way of 
knowing? 

Senator Russeity. No, sir. You speak in terms of commodities 
There are mighty few commodities that vou cannot buy, and one of 
them has been crop insurance up until this effort on the part of th: 
Federal Government. You couldn't buy it anywhere on earth 
There never was an insurance company-—there were one or two, | 
understand, that tried it and went into bankruptey. 

Mr. Srare.. It was very disastrous. 

Senator Russe... So the Congress felt that since private enterprise 
wasn’t able to deal with this thing, the Federal Government should 
make an attempt. The fact that private enterprise went broke 
handling it indicated that the farmers would go broke eventually trving 
to plant crops without insurance unless they got it from some source 
So we tried it with this act. 

Now, | don’t blame vou gentlemen You come up here each vear, 
and each vear we vet on a little better basis. We may be able to 
afford you some relief and apply the section of the act to which vou 
refer 

I might say that we are well aware of the fact that that was in the 
bill. 1 would like to see it utilized, but at the present stage in the 
proceedings I do not see that it can be done. As far as I am individu- 
ally concerned, I am going to support the crop-insurance program until 
we see where we are going. I have sympathy with your viewpoint 
I know your problems. I should be very much surprised and dis- 
appointed if this committee would do away with the crop-insuranc 
program at this stage of the proceedings. I think that if we followed 
what you are suggesting here that would be the effect. 

Mr. Benson. Of course, I don’t think you would have to increas« 
your rates by 20 percent. In a good many areas you are selling all 
risk insurance for less than we are selling hail insurance, so I don’t 
think an increase in rates would affect you. 1 think the farmer would 
be willing to pay the increase. 

Senator Russexiy. I doubt whether you will find any area where the, 
are selling this all-crop insurance on the same basis of coverage as you 
sell vour insurance. 

Mr. Benson. Of course, comparing a single coverage to a multiple- 
line coverage, the multiple type of insurance should cost more. 


AREA COVERED BY FEDERAL CROP INSURANCE 


Senator Russe.v. I am in favor of just as realistic administration 
of this program as it is possible to obtain. But with the exception of 
wheat, this program has never been applied. We do not know a great 
deal about it. I do not think there are more than 70 or 80 counties 
in the whole Cotton Belt where they are selling the insurance at th¢ 
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present time. The same thing is true of corn. We will have to have a 
little more complete test. 

Mr. Stare. I think there are 877 counties now where the program 
is in effect. 

Senator Russeii. Well, it covers wheat practically everywhere, as 
I understand it. 

Mr. Benson. I cannot answer that. I have not broken it down. 

Senator Russe.yt. How about that, Senator Young? 

Senator Youna. It was limited to a 50 percent increase each year. 
I would say that it would probably now cover half of the present 
wheat-producing areas. Is that not about right? 

Mr. Benson. I would guess it is about that. I saw the map which 
lists the coverage, you know. 

Senator Russet. We have a more complete knowledge for wheat 
than we have for some of the other commodities. 

Mr. Benson. Percentagewise, I think that is perhaps true. We 
may want to go into this business, though, Senator, at a later time. 

Senator Russett. Whenever you want to go into the business, 
you gentlemen come up here. I think vou will find some pretty 
stout support, and it will be turned over to you. 

Mr. Benson. What about vour statistics to go on? 

Senator Russe... You let us gather some more statistics. 

Mr. Benson. I would not even touch it now. 

Mr. Srapev. In other words, I think the Senator would give us 
the business if we came up here for it. 

Senator Russevy. I thmk this is worthy of a trial. That is my 
own viewpoint about it We will be glad to welcome you gentlemen 
next year. I think vou are having a good effect on the administration 
of the program. 

Mr. Stapev. We certainly appreciate your interest 

Senator Russeiyi. We are glad to have had you gentlemen here 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH ADMINISTRATION 


Bureau or Enromontocy aANp PLANT QUARANTINE AND Bureau oF 
Piantr Inpusrry. Sorts, AND AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING 


STATEMENT OF DONALD G. FLETCHER, SECRETARY, RUST 
PREVENTION ASSOCIATION 


INSECT AND PLANT DISEASE RESEARCH 


Senator Russevv. The next witness will be Mr. Donald G. Fletcher. 
Have a seat, Mr. Fletcher. 

Mr. Fietrcuer. Senator Russell, if vou will allow me to file a state- 
ment, I will take about 3 or 4 minutes. 

Senator Russexu. Fine, we will be glad to have vou file a statement 
as vou see fit. 

Mr. Fiercuer. Mr. Chairman, you were not here when we had a 
hearing about 10 or 12 weeks ago. 

Senator Russeii. That is right. That was in Mav, 1 believe. I 
looked over that rec ord, and | discussed it briefly with Senator Youne. 
That was with respect to the wheat diseases. 

Mr. Fiercuer. Yes, sir. I was sorry that the rest of vou folks 
were not here. I thought they presented a very fair picture of it. 
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Since that time we have been working with the Department of 
Agriculture and with the States to find out just exactly what is being 
done as far as research on the control of these various diseases that are 
emergency diseases now. 

Briefly this is the picture which we have arrived at after consulting 
various sections of the country in which different types of wheat are 
grown, from Texas clear to North Dakota, and from Washington 
on the West to Pennsylvania on the East. 


WHEAT STEM RUST RESEARCH 


As far as rust research is concerned, they need $60,000 over in the 
Bureau of Plant Industry. The House allowed them $50,000 but 
asked that it be taken out of already existing funds within the Bureau 
of Entomology and Plant Quarantine. 

Now, if you cannot find it outside of that, don’t take it off other 
research. 

SAWFLY RESEARCH 


With respect to sawfly, they need $25,000 for the Bureau of Plant 
Industry to breed varieties of grains resistant to the sawfly. They 
have $57,000 in the Bureau of Entomology to work on the insect, the 
bug. But they only have $6,000 or $10,000 in the Bureau of Plant 
Industry to work on the breeding phases of it. They desperately 
need that now to do that work. 


MOSAIC DISEASE RESEARCH 


In mosaic which you have heard is a tremendous problem all the 
way from Texas clear up into Nebraska—we have it in the spring 
wheat area but not to the extent that they have it down there—they 
need $25,000 on that. Thev are getting $6,000 in the Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine for that work. 


GREEN BUG RESEARCH 


As far as the green bug is concerned, you have probably heard testi- 
mony from various folks. They have had meetings in Kansas in con- 
nection with that. Those groups have gotten together and they are 
thinking in terms of a regional laboratory out there to study the con- 
trol of the green bug. Our group of farmers and crop improvement 
people say that this year $75,000 are needed to supplement the $2,500 
being spent now by the Bureau of Entomology on this work. That 
amount represents about three-quarters of a man or a man. They 
have two half-time men working on that now. 

Senator Russeiu. Mr. Fletcher, of course, we are not going to be 
able to get the regional laboratory this year. 

Mr. Fiercuer. I| realize that. 

Senator Russeiu. Kansas, I think, is the State that has been 
affected more adversely by the green bug than any other. They 
have suffered catastrophic losses in some counties. Congressman 
Hope, of Kansas, was here, and he asked us to appropriate either 
$40,000 or $50,000 for experimental work. 

Personally I think they can do better work by doing it in conjunction 
with existing experimental work in the State. There is no budget 
estimate for that. 
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Personally, as one member of the committee, I am going to support 
the increase in the appropriation. I think the seriousness of that 
pest justifies that position, even with the extreme urge for economy 
that we have at the present time. 

Mr. Fuiercuer. There is no question about that. 

In the 14 southwestern counties of Kansas, the loss this year has 
been approximately 18,000,000 bushels of wheat because of the green 
bug and the mosaic combination. So your consideration of that 
problem really is worth while. 


BARBERRY ERADICATION 


Now, so far as the barberry eradication is conerned, this is what 
happened in Minnesota this year. These pictures show the rust on 
barberry this year in the State of Minnesota. From Texas north 
up into North Dakota we have not been finding any of the rust hardly 
that came through in the spring stage this year, and so the only source 
of rust is the barberry up in our area. If the $60,000 is made avail- 
able, they will work on the breeding of grains clear down into Texas 
and Oklahoma and Kansas. There is approximately $75,000 for the 
barberry program this year. The reason we are asking for a 15- 
percent increase in that is because of the increase in the cost of opera- 
tion. We don’t want any more work done, but if we don’t keep up 
the work we did last yeag the 20,000 square miles of territory that has 
bushes that should be taken care of now before they produce berries 
will be producing berries, and we will lose ground and be spending 
more money within the next few years to get rid of them. 

So that is the picture. If you give that consideration, you will be 
saving money in the very near future. 

Senator Russeiy. You will not be able to get any this year under 
this appropriation bill, but we are very well aware of the importance 
of that work. If we ever forget about it for 1 year, we would be 
reminded of it by Senator Young. 

We are glad to have had you here, and you may file any additional 
statement you see fit. 

Mr. Fiercuer. Thank vou, sir. 

Senator Russe.y. You have mentioned some of the areas of the 
country where wheat is grown. We grow a little wheat down South. 

Mr. Fietrcuer. You do, and it is increasing in amount. 

Senator Russeiy. | remember as a boy that before we planted the 
wheat we soaked it 

Mr. Fiercuer. That was in vitriol. May I insert my statement 
for the record. 

Senator RusseLy. You may do that. That is right. That was to 
prevent the rust. [ remember the big old tubs that we had on the 
back porch. 

Senator Cuavez. The grain was soaked before they planted it. 

Senator Russexy. All right, thank you, Mr. Fletcher. 

(The statement is as follows:) 

STATEMENT OF Donatp G. FLETCHER, SECRETARY OF THE Rust PREVENTION 
ASSOCIATION OF MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

My name is Donald G. Fletcher. 

I am Secretary of the Rust Prevention Association of Minneapolis, Minn 
This organization represents and is financed by the mills, the railroads, the grain 
marketing and storage groups, and the national farm implement companies. 
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Since 1921 these industries through this association have supported the efforts 
of the Federal Government and the States in the effort to control black stem 
rust, other diseases and insect pects which attack our cereal crops. 

Their continuing interest in crop protection and improvement through the 
years is evidenced by increased voluntary financial support this year. Over the 
years their contributions have reached a total of approximately half a millio: 
dollars. Because of the insistence of this group that economy and efficiency b: 
exercised by research and control agencies, we have spent considerable time 
each year visiting and studying the field and laboratory work done by Federal 
and State scientists and control workers. 

I call your special attention to this phase of our work because we feel our close 
contact with the many State depart ments of agriculture officials, State experi- 
ment station research workers, and the field activities carried on cooperatively 
by these groups and the Federal Department of Agriculture, qualify us to speak 
with considerable authority on the value and needs of the various cereal researc! 
and contre! projects involved. 

Since appearing before your committee in May with a group of producers and 
crop improvement association representatives who urged your consideration of 
small but very vital increases in the appropriations for regional, research, and 
control work on grain rust, green bue¢s, mosaic, and sawfly, still further studies 
have been made by members of this group regarding the minimum financia 
requirements for such work. 

The need for more adequate stem rust research funds was recognized by both 
the Budget Bureau and the House Appropriations Committee. The former 
recommended approximately $29,000, while the House Appropriations Com 
mittee approved $50,000 but suggested that the increase be obtained by takin: 
it from other research funds allotted to the Bureau of Plant Industry. This is 
robbing Peter to pay Paul and at a time when research funds in this Bureau, 
which is strictly a research bureau, are pitifully inadequate is, in our opinion, 
very unwise. We ask that $60,000 be allotted by Congress for stem-rust research 
in 1951—52 and that this be new money and not subtracted from other researc! 
funds of the Bureau of Plant Industry. 

The development of race 15—B, the most vicious kind of stem rust present in 
North America, has caused the scientists, who produce the new high quality 
disease and insect resistant varieties of grains, to start all over again in their 


breeding work No commercial variety of wheat now grown in the United States 
or Canada is resistant to 15—-B. This race of stem rust caused over $20,000,000 
worth of damage last year in areas of North Dakota, Minnesota, and South 
Dakota. Most of the damage occurred to durum wheats which for years have 
been the most resistant kinds of wheat grown. The fact remains that all types of 


wheat, both winter and spring, are highly susceptible to race 15—B, and it is 
firmly established in the United States. During the present growing season, this 
rust has been identified from rusted wheat collections madc in the South and from 
rusted barberries collections made in the North. The problem is very real and 
serious, for a destructive rust epidemic could sweep the county any season the 
conditions were favorable. The absence of serious losses this vear or next must 
not lull us into a sense of false security, and the development of new varieties 
resistant to 15—B must be speeded up. 

Many of the States are increasing their research on this problem. The Minne- 
sota Legislature appropriated $185,000 for rust research at their last session 
North Dakota appropriated $83,000 for the same purpose, and Kansas will spend 
part of $75,000 on new rust-breeding research. 

The rust research problem is regional and national and needs the coordination 
and cooperation of federal scientists for effective attack. 

Che green bug problem has become increasingly acute, especially in Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico, Colorado, and Nebraska, during the past 3 vears 
In one of tl e vears the bugs spre ad bevond the Canadian line to the north and 

ad damage in the spring wheat area as well as in the Southwest 

gion Losses in 1951 have been estimated as high as 200,000,000 

f wheat due to green bug and the mosaic disease The minimum needed 

earch investigations on green bug control is $75,000 At present 
allotted to this proble mh 

western mosaic, some form of which is also thought to attac 

requires $25,000 to adequately do the work required this vear 
now allotted to this work by the Bureau of Plant Industrv. 
the plant breeding phases of the wheat stem sawfly problem 
led to supplement the work done by the Bureau of Entomolog 
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on the insect itself Only $10,000 is now being spent on breeding for sawfi 


resistance by the Bureau of Plant Industrv. 
In the green bug. m« c, and sawfly research it 
closest coordination of the 


i 


is highlv desirable that the 
pathological plant breeding and entomological work 
be maintained by the Bureaus involved 

Barberry eradication, the closel\ 


associated program with plant breeding for 
the control of stem rust has shown both its effectiveness and the urgent ed for 
being speeded up during the past vear 


lhe rusted barberrv leaves I have shown 
were spreading rust to in in May of ti 
race 15-B was identified several times this \ ar as spreading from rusted barberr,y 
bushes in the North Had the millions of barberry bushes originally present 
been in existence this year, the resulting rust spread to our grain fields, all of 
which are susceptible, could have ea sed a destructive rust epidemic \ poor 


spring wheat crop added to a weather-beaten hard red winter crop which also 
suffered severely from the green | 


en bugs and mosaic, might well have resulted in a 


you were picked in Minnesota and 
vear \s pointed out previous!) 





national calamity Fortunately, most of the barberries in the Dakotas, Montana 
Wyoming, Colorado, Nebraska. and western Minnesota have been destroved 
While 15-B was identified from rust collections made in Texas this spring, 
unfavorable weather conditions made wi) ter survival and spring development 
very limited in Texas, Oklahoma. and Kansas Ce 
fraction of the usual rust present in the South 





msequentiv there was only a 
which could have been blown 


northward and deposited spore showers on the spring grains 
I xcetient use ts being ade of the Federal money appre pr ated for barbhe rry 
eradication Chere are, however. nearly 20,000 square miles of barberrvy i) fested 











inf 
territory that fell behind schedule and where bushes beginning to bear fruit 
and reinfest territor revi v cleared Because of this and the fact tl] at 
operational costs have reasea in the past vear, we are asking that a 15-percent 
be made in the barberry eradication progra Such an increase will 
nit the same amount of work to be lone as iast vear and prevent more 

territor fro heir hye ! Tue 

An investigation cond ed by t House Appropriations Committee on 
conduct of the barberry eradication program and written up in th House agr 
cultural appropriatior eari! report resulted in leaving a confused and ver 
misleading impression o i vho read the repor 

vish to flativ sta t impression left by the report a mu f 
discussion do t ta h the true facts as I per i knov und a 
the State people : 

The valu ft art I eradica m program was que ‘ i | ~ 
speak for the é (ira Ss a tremendous tas! te va bar 
berr l 0 puare mile f territo 87 f 
‘ Fee vD f such p | pa 4 

Questions regard per bush w yw le t} e pre f t} 
¢ ! ' the impr it SI.250 as the average cost of destroy. i Dar 

I ~ \c t = s | tha 5 cent ert ort tire 
In States ut ar that is where all fi il surveys f 

1 ' ( } i if tv ec f K¢ ) peo iro 

r Y Dar n l le ft barberry ad at irea t 

) find he ft t + mav equal! or exceed ura m ment 
ed, but this ts beside t} vnich Was intentionally or unintentional mit ! 
from re ? Wi i 1} hail insurance, or auto insurance a l 

) } i\ \ ive »¢ { 

Five to ten thousa lolla ent to tha ew rus reading ba 
he bushes are introduced to a cleared State or an occasionally 1 issed bus! 
DICK 1 up ina State tl Norti Dakota wiht th vearly farm lu ft ra 
iffected exceeds S400,000.000 mighty cheap insurar ce. Incidentally it least 
alf of such maintenance cost is borne hy the Sta 

Hundreds of rust spread from barberry bushes have bee studied Actual 
crop damage from rust spread by one barbert bush w conservative] timated 
tt $50,000 The reduet of Nation-wide rust losses caused by barberrv erad 
cation and the planting of rust-r istant varieties of grains decreased losses fr m 
{4 million to approximate! 15 millic bushels 

Investigators of the program stated tha heir opir v 1 be 
. mmical to enforce the State laws compel zy removal of barberr irmers 
han through formal survey It was also stated that locat I rv | 

ugh tracing rust spreads should be emploved in place of nr as 
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Years of experience have proved that compulsion of laws will never obtain the 
cooperation of the general public in carrying on a plant public health measure 
such as barberry eradication. 

Farmer cooperation has always been enlisted in this program, and hundreds of 
thousands of bushes have been removed by them. Actual check surveys made 
after voluntary surveys of counties by farmers or school children showed that 
only from 12 to 30 percent of the barberries present were found by other than 
formal surveys conducted by trained field men. Offering bounties has been tried 
but only a few bushes have been reported. 

Some barberry bushes have been found as a result of rust survey work. The 
period when local rust spreads can be observed before they merge with the general 
rust infection is not usually over 2 or 3 weeks at the longest. This fact reduces 
its usefulness. 

If the rust-spreading barberry bush were a menace to only the farmers on whose 
land it occurred, the suggestion of leaving the eradication up to the individual 
landowner would be valid. The winds which carry the barberry bushes recognize 
no State or local boundaries. Farmers having no grains are not always interested, 
tenant farmers often refuse to help locate barberry bushes. Abandoned rough 
publie or private land presents a problem. Laws can always be used, but the 
bushes must be found first before the law can be enforced, and it is definitely 
cheaper and more efficient to depend on trained field men for making complete 
surveys. All the other methods of locating bushes have been and are being used 
but only to supplement the formal surveys. 

States have increased their financial participation in this work during the past 
9 years from $110,000 to $272,000. In such States such as North Dakota, Mon 
tana, South Dakota, and Indiana where the work is in the final stages, the job 
now is being financed almost entirely by the State governments. 

The Rust Prevention Association believes sincerely in the efficiency and effec 
tiveness of the barberry eradication program as it is now being carried on. It is 
felt that rust control through barberry eradication and breeding for stem-rust 
resistance is absolutely necessary for a sure and stable small-grain industry. 

Producers, processors, handlers and consumers of agricultural products, both 
crops and livestock, are becoming more alive to the need for more adequate re- 
search in this field and the value of the work already done with pitifully inadequate 
funds provided for this work. Less than 5 percent of the appropriations provided 
by Congress to the Department of Agriculture go for research. Originally the 
Agriculture Department was primarily a research organization. The present 
trend must stop. A slight shift of emphasis is needed. 

While economy in Government spending is urgently needed, reduction of present 
research and control funds for the Department of Agriculture will result in very 
definite losses and endanger the Nation’s welfare. 

Cuts contemplated in these fields of Government activity will not materially 
reduce the overhead, nor cut the administrative costs or lessen the traveling 
expenses. They will reduce the men at the end of the line—the field men, t! 
scientific assistants, who, if available, multiply many times over the researc! 
and control output which the scientists are capable of doing with their ow: 
hands and the time available. Cuts in the funds mentioned do not result 
savings but in the exact opposite. 

Research has been responsible for changing the agriculture of America radical 
in less than a century. Basic research is slow and tedious, but is absolut« 
essential to intelligent applied research and ultimate success in solving agricultur 
problems. 

Only $60,000,000 is now being spent by the Federal Government for agricultur 
research. It is remarkable that so much is being accomplished with so little, { 
these dollars buy less than half what they did 10 years ago. The daily activiti 
of hundreds of agricultural scientists throughout this country who are so cor 
pletely absorbed in their work that the hours spent are not counted but mers 
a means to the solution of their problems, tell the story of this accomplishment 
The Nation owes these people a debt of gratitude they can never pay—the scientis' 
do not ask for more than reasonable payments for their services—the least t] 
country can do is to supply the necessary tools. By that I mean scientific assi 
ants, labor, equipment, and sufficient travel funds for the research men to stud 
the crops they are working with under average farm conditions as well as und 
experimental conditions at the research institutions where thev are working. 

The future of agriculture depends on research and its application to our far: 
problems. Don’t kill the goose that lays the golden eggs by slowly choking it 
death with inadequate appropriations 
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Bureau or Piant INpustry, Sorts, AND AGRICULTURAL 
ENGINEERING 


DIVISION OF ORNAMENTAL HORTICULTURE 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT H. ROLAND, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
SOCIETY OF AMERICAN FLORISTS, CHICAGO, ILL. 


HORTICULTURAL CROP INVESTIGATIONS 


Senator Russety. We have with us next Mr. Robert H. Roland, 
executive secretary of the Society of American Florists. Mr. Roland 
in the past has told us a great deal about the diseases that attack our 
flowers. We have had occasion, when the demand for economy was 
not quite as stringently voiced as today, to appropriate funds above 
the budget estimates to deal with some of these diseases of flowers. 

What diseases have you got with you today, Mr. Roland? 

Mr. Rouanp. Senator, 1 am not testifying myself today. I don’t 
bave any diseases with me. I have some gentlemen here who would 
like to testify with regard to various crops. 

Senator Russexii. Well, I believe Mr. Van Ginhoven has been 
here before. You may proceed, Mr. Van Ginhoven. 


STATEMENT OF H. C. VAN GINHOVEN, BABYLON, LONG ISLAND, 
N. Y. 


HORTICULTURAL CROP INVESTIGATIONS 


Mr. Van Grinnoven. I am H. C. Van Ginhoven, of Babylon, Long 


Island, N. Y. I am a grower of bulbs and of cut flowers of bulbous 
crops. I was one of the early pioneers of the daffodil industry in this 
country and through extensive travel 1 am very familiar with the 
problems of the industry in every part of the country. 

Daffodils, iris, tulips, and lilies, the major bulb crops, can be counted 
twice—first, when the bulbs are produced and sold and, second, when 
the cut-flower producer forces them into flower for the consumer mar- 
kets. For the moment we are concerned with the first phase which 
gives us a crop from the fields valued at $8,000,000. Like most field 
crops they are exposed to the elements and need constant preventive 
and control measures 

The Department of Agriculture is responsible for the daffodil and 
iris businesses starting in this country about 30 years ago. For a few 
years the annual disease and insect losses almost doomed the plan to 
total failure. However, the Department’s research men evolved cor- 
rective measures in time but there continues to be an over-all loss of 
about 20 percent in these crops. The research on them cannot be 
lessened and should be greatly increased. 

The lily story deserves separate treatment. When the embargo was 
ordered against Japan it shut off the source of about 95 percent of our 
Easter lilies. Some were imported from Bermuda, but they were not 
very suitable, and a handful had been grown in Louisiana and Oregon. 
A terrific rush got under way in the Southeastern States, particularly 
Louisiana and Florida, which seemed to be well adapted to the produc- 
tion of a general-purpose lily, and in Oregon where a high-quality var- 
iety of limited purpose could be produced. 
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About 7 or 8 years ago the celebrated author, Rex Beach, wrote a 
magazine article which was widely published and quoted telling about 
the fortunes to be made growing lilies. He was in it in a big way 
himself in Florida and was writing about anticipated yields as high as 
$20,000 an acre. 

If you will allow me just to say something extemporaneously, I 
handled Mr. Beach’s lilies. Mr. Beach, out of 32 acres of lilies, sold 
$350,000 worth. The next year he planted 55 acres, and out of the 55 
acres, he collected $30,000. The year after that Rex Beach went out 
of the lily business. That was because of the virus diseases and the 
fungus. 

Less than 3 years later his whole venture was a total failure. The 
same story, on a lesser scale, can be repeated by many people. There 
is some reason to believe that a come-back, similar to the daffodil 
experience, can be made but it will take intensive application of 
research men which is not possible under present appropriations. 

Before the war we imported 22,000,000 lily bulbs from Japan which 
may not be a source again because of diseases. Last vear less than 
7,000,000 were available to florists’ use, mostly from Oregon with a 
few of a new type from Georgia. Unless research men can develop 
methods to expand the forcing season of the Oregon variety and 
increase production of the Georgia variety this is the maximum 
quantity that can be absorbed by florists. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Russeitt. Thank you, Mr. Van Ginhoven. I believe you 
were here with respect to the gladioli on one occasion. 

Mr. Van Ginnoven. That was a cousin of mine. 

Senator Russeui. A cousin of yours? 

Mr. Van GINHOVEN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russexu. Is he also from Long Island? 

Mr. Van Grnuoven.. Yes, he operates from Long Island, too. 

Senator Russe ii. How is he doing with his gladioli? 

Mr. Van Ginunoven. I don’t know. He is still planting gladiolus 


GLADIOLUS RESEARCH 


Senator Russeiy. I would like to ask whether any results were ob- 
tained from the appropriation of $20,000 or $25,000 that we finally 
got for work in the gladiolus. 

Mr. Rotanp. There are indications of progress, sir. 

Senator Russe_it. You say that Mr. Dillon is not here? 

Mr. Rotanp. That is right; he is not present, sir. 

Senator Russetit. Mr. Dillon was to deal with the particular 
problems peculiar to the chrysanthemum crop. His statement will 
be printed in the record. 

he statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT oF CHARLES DiLLon, BLoomsrure, Pa. 


I am Charles Dillon, of Bloomsburg, Pa. I am a grower of chrysanthemums 
as well as roses and carnations, and am president of the Pennsylvania Flower 
Growers Association 

The chrysanthemum crop with a value of about $25,000,000 was hit sudden!) 
about 4 vears ago by a disease called ‘‘stunt’’—which is what happened to th: 
plants At one time average losses were running about 30 percent with losses 
as high as 85 percent on some varieties in some areas. ‘Through fast work at 
teltsville the cause of the disease was identified. A control measure has beer 
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found but it is not adaptable to use except by the very large operator. Present 
losses are estimated to be from 15 to 20 percent. 

A pertinent example of the advantage of an open appropriation was in connec- 
tion with the chrysanthemum stunt When this broke out suddenly it was pos 
sible to divert some of the time an l money being used on other crop proble ms 
and get an immediate start We have the utmost confidence in the judgment of 
those responsible for determining the relative importance of the problems How- 
ever, as a result of the action taken on the appropriation last vear, the shifting 
to an emergency problem is now severely restricted. 


STATEMENT OF D. BOET, CASTLE HAYNE, N. C. 


HORTICULTURAL CROP INVESTIGATIONS, GLADIOLI RESEARCH 


Senator Russe.tu. Our next witness is Mr. D. Boet, of Castle 
Hayne, N.C. Mr. Boet, will you proceed with your statement? 

Mr. Borer. I am D. Boet, of Castle Hayne, N. C., a grower of 
gladiolus, daffodils, and iris for the cut-flower markets. I represent 
the North American Commercial Gladiolus Growers and the North 
Carolina Bulb Growers Association. 

The gladiolus crop is one of the two largest in the florist industry. 
[t had a 1950 value to the producer of $35,000,000, one-fourth of which 
is located in the States of Florida, Alabama, and Georgia. This crop 
is seriously ravaged by botritis and curvularia. The losses are known 
to be at least 25 percent. A major part of the Beltsville program is 
already concentrated on this crop but much more needs to be done 
to curtail the heavy losses 

In this connection, the gladiolus growers are most appreciative of 
the consideration given them last year when it was specified that a 
certain amount of the appropriation must be used for work on 
gladiolus. However, we would much prefer that no such restriction be 
placed on the appropriation so that the officials of the Bureau, in whom 
we have the utmost confidence, will not be handicapped in case of an 
emergency. 

We remember with appreciation the immediate response of the 


Bureau when disea roblems came upon us rather suddenly a few 


vears ago and we \ d like to see the sume freedom Ol action pos- 
S ble lor tr rubles Lat my arise in other crops 
The raising of daffodils and iris as outdoor eut-flower crops is aa 
niportant business in many Southern States and can be expanded 
a welcome addition to the economy of that part of the country 


These crops are shipped to all parts of the country and make possible 

Very low -COsi flower to raise the morale of millions ot people in the 
dreary davs of late winte and early spring. The staff at Beltsvill 
has been helpful in the development of production methods as well 
as controls over insects and diseases and their work on these crops 
should be continuous. 

senator Ri SSELI AGE Boet. where Is Castle Hay ne, NX eo 

Ir. Borr. About 5 miles north of Wilmington, N.C 

Senator ii SSELI lt is over on the coast? 

Mr. Borer. Yes. 

Senator Russety. Thank you. 

Mir. Borr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman 

Senator Russetut. Next we have Mr. Mel A. Dauernhei 
not? 

Mir. ROLAND. Yes, sir 

Senator Russe._t. Wil vou proceed, Mr. Dauernheim 


Sth " rf) 
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STATEMENT OF MEL A. DAUERNHEIM, WANTAGH, 
LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


HorricuLtturaL Crop INVESTIGATIONS 


Mr. Davernuerm. I am Mel A. Dauernheim of Wantagh, Long 
Island, N. Y. I am a grower of decorative plants for homes and am 
president of the New York State Flower Growers Association. 

The trade term “pot plants’ includes a very wide variety of items 
of varying degrees of importance. As a group they compose a major 
segment of the industry. One of the largest crops in this category is 
the poinsettia, the symbol of Christmas. This crop hes a value of 
$10,000,000 to the producer. In 1949 an unusual deformity in foliage 
and flower was noticed on a very small scale in every part of the 
country. This past season it was increasingly more prominent to 
the extent that it is estimated to have caused a loss of about 15 percent 
to the producer. Many scientists have given many opinions on the 
trouble but it has not vet been identified. This has every indication 
of becoming a critical loss. Intensive research is needed promptly. 

I would like to mention something else, Senator. I have also been 
connected with the New York Florists Club. In fact, I am past pres- 
ident of that organization. That organization takes care of all 
branches of the trade. I daresay that the growers probably account 
for 25 percent of the total membership. 


PRIVATE RESEARCH 


That organization has recognized the importance of research to the 
entire industry, and in about the last 18 years we have. spent approxi- 
mately $100,000 on research—that is, scholarships. Most of that has 
been spent through Rutgers, Cornell, and the Farmingdale Institute 
to some extent. Last year we also appropriated $30,000 for a research 
laboratory at Babylon. 

We had had a good staff of talent given to us, but we did not have 
any facilities or quarters in which to use them properly. The Farm- 
ingdale Institute was in a crowded condition. The schools have co- 
operated very nicely in giving them temporary space. Then th. 
Florists Club came along and turned over the $30,000 for a temporary 
structure. As it turned out, that wasn’t sufficient, and the New 
York State Flower Growers which I mentioned here went into thei 
limited treasury for an extra $2,000 to complete the project. 

Senator Russeiy. Well, I heartily commend you “ your willing- 
ness to help yourselves. Would you not find it a little more profitable 
to do that in connection with the research work done by one of ow 
great agricultural colleges or experimental stations rather than to 
set up an independent research station of your own? 

Mr. Davernuetm. Well, this isn’t an independent research statio: 
of our own. In other words, the Department of Entomology, United 
States Department of Agriculture, is represented there. Eventually 
we expect that we will have more representation from the Federa! 
Government. But there was nothing in the picture at the time to 
give us a laboratory. 

Fifty percent of the production area in New York State is situated 
right on Long Island. We have consistently had a number of prob 
lems which were not duplicated in other sections. 
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Senator Cuavez. Does not Cornell University have an experi- 
mental station there? 

Mr. Davernuetm. No. 

Senator CuHavez. Cornell University generally does very fine 
research. 

Mr. Davernueim. Their main station is at Ithaca, but they had no 
real facilities. There was a laboratory there a number of years ago, 
but it burned down, and it never was replaced. 

Senator Russe.t_. Do you happen to know how the poinsettia got 
its name? 

Mr. Davernuerm. | believe it came from Robert Poinsettia. 

Senator Russeiy. Poinsett. He was from South Carolina, was he 
not? 

Mr. Davernuerm. I think he was from the South. 

Senator Cuavez. The flower was originally grown in Mexico. He 
was Ambassador there just prior to the Mexican War. 

Senator Russe... He developed a great many flowers and brought 
into this country a great many beautiful flowers, of which the poin- 
settia was the most beautiful of all. He brought in flowers particularly 
from tropical lands. 

All right, we will hear next from Mr. Edward C. Geiger. 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD C. GEIGER, NORTH WALES, PA. 
HORTICULTURAL CROP INVESTIGATIONS 


Mr. Geicer. I am Edward C. Geiger of North Wales, Pa. I am 
a grower of carnations and a past director of the American Carnation 
Society which includes a majority of the carnation growers of the 
country. 

The carnation crop is estimated to be $20,000,000. A few years 
ago a new virus started to cause severe losses of plants during the 
produci ing season in some parts of the country. ‘Today the trouble 
is general all over the country and is responsible for at least a 20- 
percent loss to the crop. A long-pull breeding program under close 
scientific supervision appears to be indicated but some help is urgently 
needed now to make sure that the program which has been again 
started can be amplified to the necessary size and its continuity 
assured. Several years were lost when an earlier breeding program 
had to be completely scrapped during the last war, years in which the 
disease continued to spread and become more damaging. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russety. Mr. Geiger, do you know whether or not the 
Bureau of Plant Industry is doing any work on that disease at the 
present time? 

Mr. Geiger. I believe they are. I believe they are either working 
on or are anticipating working on a breeding program. 


CARNATION FLOWER CROP 


Incidentally, I believe the carnation is the second largest cut flower 
crop in dollar volume. Would that be about right, Mr. Roland? 

Mr. Rouanp. It is third. 

Senator Russe.yt. What two are ahead of it? Are they the roses 
and gladioli? 
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Mr. Rontanp. Yes. 

Mr. Getaer. Most of the growers—and I am familiar with a great 
many of them throughout the country—are very anxious to see their 
breeding program carried out to the fullest extent. 

Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Russeiy. I hope they will have good luck in getting some- 
thing that will be of assistance to them. 


Next we have Mr. Norman Wright. 
STATEMENT OF NORMAN WRIGHT, CRANBURY, N. J. 
HORTICULTURAL CROP INVESTIGATIONS 


Mr. Wricur. Senator, | am Norman Wright, of Cranbury, N. J., 
where I have been growing roses commercially in greenhouses for the 
cut-flower market for along time. Iam also chairman of the Research 
Committee of Roses, Inc., an organization which is the national 
organization of commercial rose growers, greenhouse growers, not 
outdoor growers. It includes the majority of the rose growers of the 
country, some 85 percent of them. Our crop is about equal to that of 
the gladioli, that is to say, about $35,000,000 a year wholesale. 

Rose growers have alwavs proceeded on the premise that the Lord 
helps those who help themselves, and we thought probably the 
Federal Government would operate on the same basis. So we have 
established nine fellowships in eight different universities, and within 
the pe riod of the last 10 years we have expended on research on oul 
problems about SSO.000. 

ROSE VIRUS 


However, these universities are all doing excellent work, but ther 
are some problems we just have not been able to lick as vet, and we 
need some help on them. Mildew is a problem which is as old as 
roses, but somehow it seems to be different in the last few years, and 
it doesn’t respond to the original control measures. There was a 
great loss of roses last vear, perhaps 10 to 15 percent of the rose crop 
of the country was ruined by mildew. There is a great deal of difficul- 
ty with it this vear, slightly less, however, than last vear. 

Senator Russeiy. We have that difficulty with so many different 
diseases, not only diseases but insects and pests. 

Mr. Wricur. That ts true, sir. 

Senator Russet. The old household fly is getting to the point 
where there is a breed of them that DDT won't kill. We hear ever 
vear of some flower or some plant or some shrub as to which there is 
some old disease that we have been dealing with for vears and which 
we thought we knew just about how to cope with, but suddenly the 
methods that have been sufficient in the past fail completely, and 
we have to go out and try to find a new method. 

Mr. Wrieur. That is right, Senator. 

Cornell University, incidentally, is taking a long term and uni 
versity-wide view of this whole matter of the building of resistance: 
That is being done in the Department of Entomology and the D 
partment of Pathology, and so forth This business of resistance i 
coming in for a verv, very broad program up at Cornell University 
but it will necessarily be a long-time thing 
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We also have in roses a virus that has not been identified as yet, 
but which doesn’t appear very much. It is sort of masked. You 
don’t see it, but it does produce a certain loss of production. We 
can’t estimate exactly how much that is. That virus is not under- 
stood. It hasn’t been identified. They don’t know the vector. 
That is something that we need work done on before it causes more 
serious losses than it has. In the last 2 years it has become increas- 
ingly apparent. 

Now, the Bureau here at Beltsville hasn’t done much on roses 
until the last vear or two. But we know the marvelous equipment 
that is there, and we know the men who work there, the caliber of 
those men, and the type of work that they do. It cannot be excelled. 
It is excellent. 

We just hope that some of the tax money that we pay in—and we 
are glad to pay it—-we hope that a reasonable portion of it can be 
assigned to use for research which will aid those people who have 
sent the money in 

Thank you, sir. 

Senator Russeti. Mr. Wright, are vou developing any new types 
of roses? How about the old ones? Do you still have a good market 
for them? 

Mr. Wricur. Senator, there are two types of roses, as you know. 
One is the outdoor type of which there are some 17.000 varieties know n, 
cataloged, described, and available. In the greenhouses there are 
only 100 varieties that are any good at all in greenhouses. It is much 
more difficult to grow greenhouse roses than outdoor roses. There are 
constant programs of hybridization going on. That work, however, 
is being done by private industry and not by research stations. 

Senator Russe.vi. | understood that. I was just asking out of idle 
curiosity whether you were constantly changing the types of roses or 
not. 

Mr. Wricur. There is a blue rose which I saw about 2 weeks ago. 
Genetically, there should not be a blue rose, but there is one. It may 
be some years before it is on the market. Maybe this one will never 
get on the market. Maybe there will be an improvement on it; they 
are working at that 

Senator Russexv. Is it a large rose or is it like the Talisman? What 
is it like? 

Mr. Wricur. It is more or less of the Talisman type or a small 
setter Times type. It is not a very large rose, but larger than the 
floribunda type. 

Senator Russe.u. | am looking forward to seeing that. I think the 
Talisman is about as lovely as any one of them. 

Mr. Geiger. May | interrupt to say, Senator, that that rose may 
give you the blues. 

Senator Russevx. I don’t think I would particularly care for it. It 
would be something spectacular and unusual, but I prefer the old 
colors 

Mr. Geicer. You prefer the good old red roses. 

Senator Cuavez. But there is nothing prettier than the blue morn- 
ing glory I believe it has beautiful petals. 

Mr. Wricur. I don’t think you would care for the blue rose. 

Mr. Geicer. You mean, Senator, you like any color of rose as long 
as it is red. 
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Senator Russeiy. That is just about it, and the redder it is the 
better I like it. 

Mr. Wricur. There are some very interesting new red roses that 
will be on the market in the next few years. 

Senator Youna. I think the prettiest flower we have in my State 
is the wild rose which grows all over the fields. 

Senator Russexiu. The official flower in my State is the Cherokee 
rose. 

Mr. Wricar. It is a pretty one, and it grows like a weed. 

Senator Russety. You have trouble in killing it if you ever want 
to grow anything else. 

All right, Mr. S. S. Pennock is next. 


STATEMENT OF S. S. PENNOCK, JR., BALTIMORE, MD. 


HORTICULTURAL CROP INVESTIGATIONS 


Mr. Pennock. Mr. Chairman, my name is S. S. Pennock, Jr. I 
am a wholesale florist. My concern is the S. S. Pennock Co. We 
have offices in nine different cities east of the Mississippi River, and 
we cover the country rather thoroughly from a a ‘sale point of 
view. I am president of the Society of American Florists, which is 
the national association of the florist industry. It is made up of 72 
florist associations which are directly affiliated with the society. 

The production of flower crops in the United States has an economic 
value which is almost unrecognized with respect to its relative im- 
portance to other agricultural commodities. 

Senator Russevit. Would it disturb you if I interrupted you for a 
moment? 

Mr. Pennock. Not a bit. 

Senator Russe.iu. | am sure that the testimony before this com- 
mittee last vear showed that some of the witnesses put a much 
greater value on the annual crop of gladiolus than the $35,000,000 
that Mr. Wright mentioned. Do you recall what that was, Mr. 
Roland? 

Mr. Rotanp. No, sir. I just vaguely recall, but they are figures 
which I believe were arrived at at the retail value, Senator. 

Senator Russety. They could have been. It seems to me it was 
nearer $100,000,000 rather than $35,000,000. 

Mr. Rotanp. We are here using the strict crop values. 

Senator Russevu. I was. feeling quite badly about it because in 
presenting that item on the floor of the Senate | used the highe: 
figure. I think I said that the value of that crop was $80,000,000 
or $90,000,000 a year, and I used the same figure in the conferenc: 
committee in the House in support of the action of the Senate in 
allowing that appropriation. 

Mr. Pennock. That would have been based on the retail value of 
the crop. 

Senator Russexu. I am glad to have that straightened out for th 
record because I was thinking back and was beginning to feel that | 
had been led into deceiving the Senate as to the value of the erop 
But you are explaining now that that is on the producers value rather 
than the retail value. 

Mr. Pennock. That is the farm value. 
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Mr. Rouanp. These are the values that are important to the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Pennock. May | proceed? 

Senator Russexy. Yes, please do. 

Mr. Pennock. The department of agricultural economics at 
Cornell estimates for 1939 that the value of floricultural crops at the 
farm level was $330,000,000 and stated that all source information 
was most conservative. The same authority have the over-all volume 
of ornamental horticulture as slightly in excess of $1 billion. 

To help protect this income from losses from diseases and insects 
and thereby assure this source of tax income, the Government appro- 
priates less than one quarter of a million dollars. The Government 
accounting system then applies a goodly portion of this amount to the 
direct costs of the utilities and labor for operating the greenhouses 
and laboratories and for administrative expenses which leaves a 
relatively small balance to be applied to research studies. 


BELTSVILLE RESEARCH LABORATORY 


The greenhouses and the laboratory facilities at Beltsville are not 
equaled anywhere in the world for horticultural research. The es- 
tablished policy of a pathologist, an entomologist, a physiologist, and 
a geneticist working as a team on all problems was a Bureau of Plant 
Industry innovation—a most progressive step in research procedure. 

The present staff of scientists is a most excellent one, but is so 
small that it cannot undertake more than a very limited number of 
the manv serious problems now creating major losses to various f'ower 
crops. 

This statement would be remiss if it did not comment on some 
outstanding achievements of the excellent staff that has been working 
together for many years at Beltsville and its affiliated stations on 
floricultural problems. Reference has been made to good work on 
chrysanthemums and daffodils. The lily being produced in Oregon 
came originally from a United States Department of Agriculture 
breeding program, which has also produced some fine new azaleas 
and chrysanthemums. Some excellent work on the time of digging 
the crop together with new ideas of precooling and storage have been 
of material benefit to the forcers of daffodils, iris, and lilies. The 
terrible blight which was ruining the marvelous azaleas in the Southern 
States has been brought under control by this same staff of men. 

There is ample basis for complete confidence in the ability of the 
staff to direct further constructive research if only they can get the 
needed assistants. That is governed by the appropriation which 
must first be approved by this committee. 

In past instances of national emergency there have been those in 
authority who have decreed in haste that flowers were nonessential. 
In 1917 the Fuel Administration prohibited the use of coal for green- 
houses. In 1943 the Office of Defense Transportation prohibited the 
issuance of certificates of war necessity to florists’ trucks. Happily, in 
each instance, the spontaneous testimony from doctors, health 
authorities, and from the public on the necessity of flowers for their 
morale value was enough to rescind the orders. In times of emotional 
and physical stress the beauty of living flowers and plants in one of the 
best known stabilizers. 
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Furthermore, in petitioning you for a favorable recommendation 
we do not consider that we are asking the Government to spend money 
Instead, we appear before you with a plan to increase the income ol 
the Government—and at a time when income is badly needed. 


ORCHID CROP 


Statements have been presented to this committee regarding th: 
problems facing several major crops. There is also the orchid crop, 
with a value to the producer of $5,000,000 in cut flowers, which has 
been free of serious menace about 20 years ago, until this past year 
From time to time, and in various parts of the country, flowers hav: 
been developing with the substance and appearance of tissue pape 
losses of more than 50 percent are common during these periods 
The cause is not known. 

These major crops are suffering known losses of more than $30,000,- 
000. We are convinced that an appropriation of $500,000 is not only 
justified but will be returned many times multiplied to the Govern- 
ment in taxes paid by flower producers on the increased income they 
will make from the elimination of some of their losses. To take just 
one of the many prospects as an example, when a preventive is de- 
veloped for the rose mildew it will bring a conservative increase of more 
than $3,000,000 to the rose producers. Present taxes would bring 
more than half of that amount to the United States Treasury, a 
handsome return from a relatively small investment. 

In closing, we wish to urge very strongly that no part of the ap- 
propriation for the Division of Ornamental Horticulture be earmarked 
for any specific crop or flower. Such a policy could easily become a 
serious handicap in an emergency 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


Senator Russeii. Did I understand you to say that you are ad- 
vocating an appropriation of $500,000 over and above what is in thi 
bill? 

Mr. Pennock. Yes. 

Will you repeat your question, Senator? 

Senator Russeiy. I was wondering whether vou were advocating 
that the appropriation for these purposes contained in the House bil 
be increased by the sum of $500,000? 

Mr. Pennock. No, I beg your pardon. We are asking for a tota 
appropri: ition of $500,000 for this purpose. 

Senator Russeiy. I see. Thank you. 

Mr. Pennock. Senator, 1] also have a further statement with refe: 
ence to the Division of Truck Crop and Garden Insect Investigations 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, which I would like to 
present, if | may. 

Senator Russeuu. All right. 


Division or Truck Crop anp GARDEN INsecT INVESTIGATIONS 
Mr. Pennock. In our statement in support of the appropriatior 


for the Division of Ornamental Horticulture in the Bureau of Plant 
Industry we mentioned the advantages of scientists in various fields 
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working as a team on all problems in floriculture. An important 
member of such a team is an entomologist. 

For several years there has existed a fine cooperative arrangement 
whereby the Bureau of Entomology has assigned an entomologist to 
work with the floriculture group in the Bureau of Plant Industry at 
the Beltsville station. This has been most advantageous to all 
concerned to the extent that some of the best achievements of the 
past several years have been in the field of entomology. 

The greatest development of a generation was the application of 
aerosol bombs to greenhouse insecticides. This was a Beltsville 
achievement. The combination of this method with the newer 
insecticides is credited with a substantial improvement in the produc- 
tion and the quality of many types of flowers. 

This was the work of the cooperating entomologist and for it he 
received the annual award in 1949 for the most outstanding research 
in floriculture It is significant that, in accepting the award, he 
stated his work would not have been developed SO completely except 
for the cooperation of the others on the team. 

Further cooperation from the Bureau of Entomology on problems of 
ornamentals, often in conjunction with experiments on vegetable crops, 
is at Farmingdale, N. Y., and Sumner, Wash. These two important 
stations have significantly demonstrated the sound value of making it 
possible to do some types of research directly in the areas of trouble 

During the 1951 fiscal year it is estimated that the total expenditure 
by the Bureau for work on ornamentals will be only about $46,000. 

The relationship between insects as the carriers and transmitters o 
many plant diseases, specially the virus diseases, is a well-known prob- 
lem in that as soon as a new insecticide is developed the insects begin 
to develop a resistance to it and in a few vears a stronger or different 


¢ 


insecticide is needed. 

For the Bureau of Entomology, as for the Bureau of Plant Industry 
with which it cooperates so significantly, we have the utmost con- 
fidence and respect. The past achievements have demonstrated an 
understanding of floricultural problems and an ability to cope success- 
fully with those problems which its limited funds have allowed it to 
study. 

Further additions to the staff are urgently needed so that mor 
concentrated attention can be given to work on the many problems 
affecting florist crops and with particular emphasis on gladioli, lilies, 
and other field crops It would be desirable for much of this work to 
be carried on at stations which are located near where the crops are 
concentrated. 

AMOUNT REQUESTED 


We urgently request that an amount of $75,000 be made available 

for work in entomology on flower and bulb crops for this fiseal vear 
1952. 
The florist industry also has a real interest in the administration of 
foreign plant quarantines. The temperatures and atmospheric condi- 
tions of greenhouses afford an ideal place for breeding of insects and 
diseases. The fact that many florists propagate and ship small 
plants in very large quantities makes the spread of any disease ove! 
wide areas a simple matter. 
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For these reasons we are very strongly against any weakening of the 
present foreign plant quarantine regulations. However, regulations 
are of no value unless enforced. For example, we believe that the 
corn borer, the Jap beetle, the Dutch elm disease, and other troubles 
might have been prevented if the appropriations had always taken a 
realistic approach to the potential dangers. 

We therefore implore you to appropriate the full amount required by 
the Bureau to provide adequate facilities and personnel at all desig- 
nated ports of entry so that all existing foreign plant quarantin 
regulations may be strictly enforced as a protection to American 
agriculture. 

Senator Russert. Thank you, Mr. Pennock. 

Mr. Pennock. Thank you. 

Senator Russet. We thank you, gentlemen. We are always inter- 
ested in hearing you tell us about these pretty flowers ttha you grow 

Mr. Rotanp. Thank you, Senator. 


FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION 


STATEMENT OF MERL B. PEEK, ASSISTANT SECRETARY-MANAGER, 
NATIONAL RECLAMATION ASSOCIATION 


FARM DEVELOPMENT LOANS 


Senator Russetit. Mr. Peek, we are glad to have you back before 
the committee. 

Mr. Peex. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee. 

My name is Merl B. Peek. I am assistant secretary-manager of 


the National Reclamation Association. 

Mr. Chairman, in view of the lateness of the hour, I merely would 
like to submit my statement for the record. 

Senator Russevyt. Very well. We appreciate that, Mr. Peek 
It will be printed in the record. 

Mr. Perx. Thank you very much. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Mert B. Peex, ASSISTANT SECRETARY-MANAGER, NATIONA 
RECLAMATION ASSOCIATION 


My name is Merl B. Peek. I am assistant secretary-manager of the National 
teclamation Association, an organization of western water users founded 20 
years ago 

I appear before you today in behalf of the settlers on our reclamation project 
who look to the Department of Agriculture for aid in technical assistance wit 
their land- and water-use problems; flood-control protection by effecting measur 
for runoff and water-flow retardation and soil-erosion prevention on watersheds 
and loans for farm ownership, operations, and small water facilities structures. 

The settler on most of our project lands which have gone into productio: 
following World War II is probabiv a veteran. You will find that, in a grea 
majority of cases, he is a hard-working young fellow with a family, who is putting 
his long-projected foresight, intelligence, and ability to work against the chanc: 
of nature, his limited financial standing, and his continued good health to mak« 
his venture a success. Actually, creating new productive agricultural lands is on: 
of our last frontiers in this country. It is an inspiring sight to watch these rural! 
communities develop, grow, and prosper. 

Under the reclamation laws, the Secretary of Interior is authorized to “require 
of each applicant including preference right ex-servicemen for entry to public 
lands on a project, such qualifications as to industry, experience, character, and 
capital, as in his opinion are necessary to give reasonable assurance of success by 
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the prospective settler. The Secretary is authorized to appoint boards in part 
composed of private citizens, to assist in determining such qualifications.”’ Fact 
Finders’ Act, December 5, 1924 (43 Stat. 702; 43 U. 8. C. 433).) 

A similar procedure is followed with respect to the small Wheeler-Case units 
constructed by the Department of Interior and settled through the aid of the 
Department of Agriculture under the authority of the Water Conservation and 
Utilization Act of August 28, 1937 (50 Stat. 869), as amended. 

With respect to privately owned lands, which are brought under later-de- 
veloped irrigation and water-storage facilities, the farm pattern, and the farm 
improvements are well established. Some changes in machinery, and of course, 
farming methods, as well as land leveling and development are necessary. How- 
ever, these farmers are established, and their financial problems outside of addi- 
tional need for technical aid and watershed protection and flood control can 
generally be handled through their own efforts. 

We congratulate the Secretary of Agriculture in announcing, as Departmental 
policy, the following: 

‘The basic physical objectives of soil-conservation activities by the Department 
agencies shall be use of each acre of agricultural land within its capabilities and 
the treatment of each acre of agricultural land in accordance with its needs for 
protection and improvement.” 

Certainly, this fundamental policy of both the Soil Conservation Service, 
which has long followed such a policy, and the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration in providing technical assistance and in the use of agricultural 
conservation program funds will mean greater productive capacity for our lands 
over the long pull of an extended national defense effort to meet the needs of an 
ever-increasing population. 

The Soil Conservation Service technicians are needed more than ever to assist 
the reclamation settlers, both old and new, at least 75 percent of the lands of which 
are within soil-conservation districts. We cannot emphasize too strongly the 
importance of protecting and improving the repayment base of such lands, which 
means good land, with an adequate water supply and the farmer know-how. Our 
settlers need continued technical assistance with their farm layouts and individual 
irrigation structures, with their land preparation efforts, especially land leveling; 
with cropping, irrigation and drainage practices; plus watershed and flood-control 
protection. 

We particularly like the “local autonomy” concept of the soil-conservation 
district. The services of the technicians are thus available at the will of the 
district, which is established under State law, and operated by the farmers them- 
selves. 

With respect to the Farmers Home Administration, the reclamation settler 
looks to that agency for credit needs which cannot be supplied by private lenders. 

Actually, when the new settler gets his raw land on a Federal project, he is 
required to create a place to live; create his farmstead water facilities, acquire 
machinery for his use or cooperative use with his neighbors; purchase farm animals, 
seed for his crops, and the other many necessities with which to start his farm 
operations. 

The need for this type of credit is particularly acute in the Columbia Basin 
project area where the Bureau of Reclamation currently plans to bring from 68,000 
to 87,000 acres of new land under cultivation in 1952. 

The required financial capital of potential settlers for operations as determined 
by the Secretary of Interior and the Secretary of Agriculture vary slightly on the 
projects in different sections of the West. For instance, on the Heart Mountai 
unit, Shoshone project, Wyoming, the Bureau of Reclamation requires each 
potential settler to have a net worth of $3,000 in assets which can readily be 
turned to cash. The average farm plot in this unit totals 116 acres. The 
average net worth of those selected settlers totaled $7,500 each. 

Under recently published regulations, issued by the Secretary of Interior, cach 
potential settler on the Columbia Basin project, ‘‘must have a net worth of 
$4,000 and 2 vears of farming experience since reaching 15 vears of age.’ Farm 
units in this project area vary in size from 49 to 125 acres. 

Farm development loans are particularly necessary to the settlers on new 
projects. Without adequate credit assistance, settlers on undeveloped reclama- 
tion farms lose an extremely large productive potential by the dissipation of 
their labor in unproductive operations. 

Varied, too, is the estimated need for future capital in excess of the individual 
net worth of each settler. A prominent banker at Scottsbluff, Nebr., the heart 
of the North Platte project, one of the first reclamation projects, estimated that 
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the average irrigation farmer, exclusive of his farmstead buildings and improv: 
ment, had an approximate $7,000 invested in equipment alone. 

The Government's settler agent on the Heart Mountain unit, Shoshone 
project, Wyoming, estimated the average minimum capital investment for eac! 
settler will total $8,000 less the house and farmstead improvements 

In response to a questionnaire on the subject of credit needs on operations 
alone, forwarded from our office to irrigation districts all over the West, we find 
an estimated figure of $9,320 for machinery needed by the reclamation farmer: 
on the Kansas Bostwick district, Missouri Basin project; and an estimated 
$18,600, including a house at $6,500, on the Columbia project; and $11,750 
including a house at $5,000, on the Wellton-Mohawk project, Arizona. 

Water facilities loans aid the reclamation settler in meeting his domestic water 
needs as well as permit the dry farmer to transform his operations to a diversified 
irrigated farming. In the range country an adequate winter feed supply for 
livestock, when the range is covered with snow, may mean the difference betwee 
keeping or disposing of the foundation herd. 

We have great interest, too, in the work of the Forest Service in our wester! 
watersheds. The efforts of this agency to reduce erosion on the forest and range 
lands, and thus reduce the sedimentation of reclamation reservoirs are of vital 
interest to us 

So-called critical areas which need greater watershed control measures ar: 
those in central Washington, where flood runoff has caused great damage to the 
communities and valuable orchard lands of the Yakima and Wenatchee Valleys 
and the middle Rio Grande where some heroic and immediate measures must be 
effected to save and maintain a very productive area 

The activities of this agency are valuable to us in that the national forests 
occupy about 20 percent of the area in the 11 Western States. These areas 
produce about 53 percent of the total runoff. In the Columbia River Basi: 
and in the Central Valley, Calif., these forests occupy about a third of the total 
area, but supply about two-thirds of the total available runoff. In the Rio 
Grande, where they occupy only a fourth of the area, they produce 60 percent 
of the total water supply 

We respectfully urge that the current program of reseeding, reforestation 
fire and insect control be continued insofar as possible for the next fiscal year 

We believe these recommendations are in the public interest, and will effect 
an economy over the vears: 

|) Land- and water-use practices accelerated in order to maintain and wher« 
feasible improve our land’s productive capacity in view of our current defens 
effort and an increasing population 

2 } neourag basin-wide and conservation programs inder the jurisdiction ol 
the: Corps of Engineers, Bureau of Reclamation, Soil Conservation Service 
Farmers Home Administration, Forest Service, and the Bureau of Land Manag: 
ment to continue under a cooperative effort, with actual authority to act placed 
largely in the field personnel of such agencies 

3) Encourage greater Farmers Home Administration and Soil Conservatior 
Service cooperation directed toward a sound technical program of land and 
water use and needed financial aid. 

4) Eneourage greater Soil Conservation Service, Forest Service, Bureau of 
Reclamation, and Bureau of Land Management cooperation on investigations 
settlement, and operations for both irrigated areas and conservation measurt 
on related watersheds on existing reclamation projects as well as small projects 
5) Emphasize this same cooperation for planning the settlement and opera- 
tions on reclamation projects of new land to be brought into production in 1952 
and subsequent vears 

The two basic productive activities in our economy are those of industry and 


agriculture It is essential that we keep both moving forward, geared to our 
present needs, without losing sight of future demands, whatever they may be 
We commend these programs to you We are aware of the tremendous de 


mands on the Federal budget for the next and succeeding fiscal vears. In the 
words of our first vice president, Judge Clifford H. Stone, Denver, Colo., recently 
made before the House Interior and Insular Affairs Committee: 

‘I realize full well that budgetary conditions may become such, from time to 
time. as to indicate the need for some retrenchment of domestic expenditures 
including expenditures for reclamation, until most urgent defense requirements 
are met The 17 Western States can and will do their patriotic bit to bear that 
part of the bitter fruit of man’s apparent lack of capacity to wage peace as wel 
as war.”’ 

I thank the committee, 
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FOREST SERVICE 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


STATEMENT OF HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF UTAH 


RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT 


Senator Russet. We have with us Senator Arthur V. Watkins of 
Utah. Senator, we will be glad to have you make any statement vou 
see fit to make to the committee. 

Senator Watkins. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I want to discuss some aspects of the agricultural appropriation bill 
for fiscal 1952. My specific field of interest relates to the Forest 
Service appropriation in the Agricultural Department appropriation, 

I want it distinctly understood that I am an advocate of economy 
and in stopping all nonessential expenditures and at the same time 
reducing those expenditures which can be reduced without interfering 
with our defense effort. I do think, however, that it is not in the best 
interest of our country to automatically make cuts without a considera- 
tion of all phases of the activity involved. The Forest Service is 
charged with the responsibility of supervising, maintaining, and con- 
serving one of our great national resources, the forests. These forests 
are a source of strength to the Nation, not only from the civilian- 
economy standpoint, but also they are an essential element of our 
defense effort 

All the lumber that is used in the defense effort and in construction of 
homes for the civilian population must be derived from these national 
forests. In addition, the forests act as grazing grounds for many mil- 
lions of head of sheep and cattle. They are the reservoirs of the arid 
West, holding the snows of winter for use in the dry summer months. 
They also constitute the poor man’s playground. All in all, it is most 
essential that our forests be properly maintained and supervised. 


RESEEDING OF FOREST ACREAGE TO RANGE GRASS 


First, | want to discuss the reseeding program of the Forest Service. 
It has been estimated that there are approximately 4.000.000 acres of 
denuded range lands in the national forests that are in need of reseed- 
ing. What is the effect on the national forests lands of this reseeded 
area? It is twofold: (1) Increased grazing capacity, and (2) erosion 
and water control 

First and foremost is the increased grazing capacity which results 
from the program. On the average, | am informed that there is an 
increase in grazing capacity of approximately one cow-month for 
each 1.6 acres reseeded. The half-million acres which have been re- 
seeded to date, therefore, would produce about 310,000 additional 
cow-months of grazing. If the full 4,000,000 acres were reseeded, it 
would provide 2's million additional cow-months of grazing. In my 
State, Utah, it has been estimated that the average gain in pounds 
per head per month for cattle which graze on the reseeded area, 
mostly of crested wheat grass, is 75 pounds. This means that the 
one-half million reseeded acres of all national forests will produce on 
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cattle about 23,250,000 pounds of meat if the over-all picture is the 
same as it is in Utah. 

In Utah a Benmore cattle-grazing experiment took place during 
the 1946 spring grazing season. During this experiment more than 
seven times as many acres of unseeded range were needed to provide 
the similar weight gains as were achieved in the reseeded wheat grass 
area. That means more than eight times as much meat was pro- 
duced on an acre of seeded range as on an acre of unseeded range. 


AMOUNT FOR ANDERSON-MANSFIELD ACT PROGRAM 


The Congress passed the Anderson-Mansfield Act to provide a 
planned program for completing the range-reseeding work in the 
national forests based on a 15-year period. The Forest Service asked 
for a total of $1,750,000 for fiscal 1952 as authorized under the Ander- 
son-Mansfield 15-year program. The Department of Agriculture cut 
this to $170,000 over the 1951 budget or about $900,000. The Bureau 
of the Budget cut the increase from $170,000 to only $85,000 which 
would mean that the range-reseeding program would receive only 
about $800,000 for this vital activity. 

In these times of meat shortage, in these times of high prices for 
meat, it seems to me that everything that could be done to stimulate 
the production of beef should be undertaken. Our vital natural 
resources are only valuable to us for the use we put them; these 
national forests’ grazing areas can best be utilized for raising of meat 
through the cattle industry. The figures I have cited showing the 
increase in production of meat based on the reseeding program cer- 
tainly should be substantiating information enough that even the 
most economy minded of us in Congress should approve the maximum 
amount asked for under the Anderson-Mansfield Act. It is not 
money spent, it will be investment in food and increasing the Nation’s 
economy rather than a wasteful expenditure as has been done in the 
past. 

SOIL EROSION CONTROL 


The second reason for the reseeding program is justified under the 
theory of erosion water control. In many of these areas which are 
denuded, the rain is washing the top soil from the vital forest area into 
the streams and causing floods in the lower stream areas. When these 
areas are reseeded and properly managed, the erosion problem is not 
prevalent. In fact, the streams flow clear and regular throughout the 
entire year. There is no danger of flood damage as is the condition 
at the present time on the denuded areas. 

I speak from personal knowledge, having made field investigations 
with representatives of the Forest Service in my State. I have gone 
over the denuded areas, seen the results of failure to have proper 
coverage; I know the results based upon the erosion problem as it 
affects the water supply of the intermountain cities who are dependent 
upon the stream flow for their water, and I have seen the replanted 
areas and the effect it has on the cattle industry. 

[ strongly urge the approval by this committee of an appropriation 
in conformity with the provisions of the Anderson-Mansfield Act. 
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ERADICATION OF TOXIC WEED HALOGETEN 


This reseeding program also relates to another situation which we 
in the West face. ‘That is the spread of the toxic weed halogeten. 
This weed is causing the death of many thousands of head of sheep 
and cattle each year. Its spread is becoming more and more serious. 
It is spreading more and more rapidly over the denuded areas of our 
western range land. I have been informed that one of the most 
successful ways of combating the spread of the weed halogeten is by 
having sufficient other vegetation on the ground. I| am informed 
that the halogeten cannot compete where there is other vegetation 
competing for the available western water supply in our arid country. 

Possibly we should give some thought to making a small amount of 
money available under the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agri- 
cultural Engineering, for investigation and study in the field of control 
and eradication of this weed halogeten. There are a number of 
agricultural experiment stations located in the western agricultural 
colleges who would be competent to carry out such a study and re- 
search program. 

CONTROL OF FOREST PESTS 


I notice that under the “Control of forest pests’’ heading, there 
was an earmarking of appropriations for white pine blister rust with 
a general appropriation for the Forest Pest Control Act. I want to 
call the attention of this committee to the plague of the Engelmann 
spruce beetle which is destroying forests in our western intermountain 
area. Already forests have been destroyed over an area as large as 
the State of Rhode Island. I want it specifically understood that 
these forests are federally owned, and not privately owned. We are in 
danger of losing forests whose area would be as large as the entire 
State of Maryland unless the spread of these destructive beetles 
is stopped. 

Last year we made a start in the beetle war and it is my under- 
standing from the Forest Service that good progress was made. 
However, these beetles have a 2-year life cycle. Most of the damage 
is done by the larvae which grow under the bark of the tree and 
which by feeding between the bark and the wood kill these spruce 
trees. The Forest Service should have sufficient funds granted to 
them, earmarked especialiy for the control of the Engelmann spruce 
beetle to do the job that is necessary and do it now. If we fail in our 
obligation in this respect, the now timbered slopes of the Rocky 
Mountain area will become barren and we will be faced with additional 
erosion and lose the timber which could otherwise be of value in 
connection with both the civilian and defense efforts. 


RECEIPTS FROM RECREATIONAL AREAS, NATIONAL FORESTS AND PARKS 


The committee will recall, I am sure, the program instituted as a 
result of congressional action whereby those who used the various 
areas of the forest were charged for that usage. I have requested 
the Forest Service to give me some figures in connection with the 
operation of this program. These figures are as follows: 

In the Forest Service-operated areas, the collections were $11,529, 
while the cost of collections was $5,555. 
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In the concessioner-operated areas, the collections were $29,181 
while the cost of collections was $8,418. 

With reference to the disposition of collections and financial gain 
or loss to the United States, in the Forest Service-operated areas 
by law, funds collected by the Forest Service are deposited in th: 
Treasury as national forest receipts. Therefore, while the United 
States received a net collection of $5,974, the Forest Service had to 
use $5,555 of appropriated funds which could have been used fo: 
clean-up and maintenance for collecting the fees, so there was a 
decrease in funds available to the Forest Service for recreation area 
maintenance and clean-up. 

With respect to the concessioner-operated areas, the Concessioners 
used the collections to pay for the cost of collection, clean-up, and 
maintenance, which costs $27,612. as against $29,181 collected. 

The Forest Service gained the $19,194 spent by the concessioners on 
clean-up and maintenance, which we would have had to spend to keep 
the areas in use-if operation had not been by concessioners. 

The results of operations in Utah, covering two charge areas, on 
operated by the Forest Service, and one by a concessioner, Were as 
follows: In the Forest Service-operated areas, Mirror Lake Camp 
ground, Wasatch National Forest, the collections were $541, the cost 
of collections was $489, and the maintenance and clean-up amounted 
to $1,000. Note that the Box Elder Amphitheater was operated as a 
charge area, but not reported since it is not a typical recreation-usi 
area 

With respect to the concessioner-operated areas, Magpie picni: 
area, Cache National Forest, the collections were $666, the cost of 
collections was $135, and the maintenance and clean-up amounted to 
$596. Note that the Minetonka Cave area was also operated as a 
charge area, but is not reported since the use was sight-seeing in th: 
cave, not camping or picnicking. 

Since the Forest Service is not permitted to use the collections and 
must use appropriated funds to make collections, we actually reduced 
our funds available for clean-up of areas, even though the United 
States is financially the gainer. Actually, only relatively few of our 
recreation areas receive sufficient use to make collections practical! 
or economical. 

The areas operated by concessioners were, by and large, the better 
areas from the standpoint of making a charge, because concessioners 
naturally were not interested in those areas which did not seem to 
offer some profit possibilities. Concessioners were required to operate 
the public use facilities in the same manner as we operated them, and 
to do minor maintenance of the improvements. Concessioners wer 
not able to operate at a profit on the small charge authorized, but 
many made satisfactory wages by selling candy, soft drinks, and 
sandwiches and operating bathhouses, in addition to operating the 
public use facilities. 


COMPARISON OF GOVERNMENT AND PRIVATE RECREATIONAL AREAS 
It is worth noting that there are several important differences 


between the areas operated by the Forest Service and by concessioners 
which account for some of the differences in costs. 
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1. Concessioners did not operate areas which did not give promise 
of a small profit. 

2. Concessioners generally operated the areas themselves, which 
relieved them of many extra costs. 


3. Concessioners did not do as much maintenance of improvements 
as the Forest Service did. 
The committee can see that while in one respect the charge program 


for the use of the national forests was beneficial to the Treasury of the 
United States, that from a standpoint of maintenance and supervision 
of the forests the program worked to the detriment of the Forest Ser- 
vice in its supervision of the forests. 

We should give some thought to this aspect of the problem. Either 
we should increase the amount of the Forest Service appropriation so 
that the cost of collection would not come out of the maintenance fund 
but the amount actually necessary for the Forest Service to do the 
job will be available, or we should provide that all areas where collec- 
tions are to be made will be done through a concession-operated pro- 
gram. It might be that the committee should give thought to pro- 
viding that the amount collected, while a report should be made, can 
be used by the Forest Service in the area in which it is collected for 
maintenance and other necessary functions of the Forest Service. 

Since I have gone over many areas of our national forests and 
realize how understaffed they actually are, it is my hope that the 
personnel cut which is being made applicable to most other agencies 
will not be made applicable to the Forest Service field activities. 
They are now so shorthanded that an adequate policing and mainte- 
nance job cannot be undertaken. 

I am sure it will not be necessary for me to urge upon this com- 
mittee that sufficient funds be made available for fire protection of 
our national forests. This is such a vital service of the Forest Service 
that we would be derelict in our duty if we failed to realize the neces- 
sity for sufficient funds for sanitation and fire prevention. 

As an indication of the importance of these national forests as the 
poor man’s playground, I call the committee’s attention to the fact 
that over 3,000,000 visits were made to forest areas of Utah last 
year alone. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russeiit. Thank you, Senator Watkins. 

We have with us now Senator Harry P. Cain. Senator, you may 
proceed. 

STATE AND Private Forestry Cooperation 


STATEMENT OF HON. HARRY P. CAIN, A UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


STATE-FEDERAL MATCHING FUNDS 


Senator Cain. Mr. Chairman, | appreciate this opportunity to 
appear before your committee and encourage your consideration and 
approval of the restoration of the cut made by the House in the United 
States Forest Service funds, as those funds relate to the State and 
private cooperative forest money. 


85904—51 5 
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Costs of protecting forest lands from fire and the values that are 
being protected have risen sharply in the last few vears. In spite of 
this, there has been no appreciable increase in the cooperative funds 
to protect this resource. These funds are provided on a matching 
basis to the States under careful supervision. They represent th: 
Federal interest in what happens in the management of the forest 
resources as so many of our States do not produce their own needs in 
wood products. 

HOUSE ACTION 


The present authorization by Congress for these cooperative funds 
is $15,000,000. The appropriation at the present time as passed by 
the House is $10,750,000. This represents an actual cut over last 
year and will mean very serious losses in protection efficiency in some 
of the States. All States can qualify for more money than is avail- 
able. In the light of the present emergency and the long-term na- 
tional needs for forest products, pulp materials and wood fiber, the 
Senate must restore the cut and provide an increase in this part of 
the Department of Agriculture’s budget if the States and the Nation 
are to continue to forge ahead in the protection of this basic element 
of our economy. 

I strongly urge the committee to consider all of these facts. It is 
absolutely essential that the House cut be restored and a reasonable 
increase be added in recognition of increased costs. This affects all 
of the forested States, not just a few. 


RESTORATION OF HOUSE CUT IN LIGHT OF STATE-PRIVATE COOPERATION 


In my own State of Washington there was expended by the State 
and private funds for the fiscal year 1950 the sum of $1,457,844. The 
Federal allotment or matching fund for the fiscal year of 1951 was 
$583,556. The Washington State Legislature met in January of this 
year and approved an increase of $500,000 for forest-fire contro] 
moneys during the next biennium. I am also informed that the 
private owners, comprising the forest industry in Washington State, 
will increase their funds 10 percent. With this indicated willingness 
on the part of the State and private owners to increase their funds 
toward the better protection of this basic natural resource, | urge you 
to restore the amount cut by the House, and likewise give serious 
consideration to a modest increase above the amount requested by 
the Bureau of the Budget. 

[ respectfully request that a copy of the letter received by me from 
Mr. B. L. Orell, supervisor, division of forestry, State of Washington 
be inserted in the record of these hearings following my statement 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russevy. Thank you, Senator Cain. 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 

SraTeE OF WASHINGTON, 
DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMI NT, 
Division or Forestry, 
Olympia, June 7, 1951. 
Senator Harry P. Carn, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Cain: Reference is made to my conversation with Mr. Irving 
Thomas in your office on June 2, concerning the State and private cooperati\ 
forest money in the budget of the Department of Agriculture. At that time bh 
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asked me for a résumé of my conversation with him regarding the history of the 
Clarke- McNary appropriations 

The Clarke-MecNary appropriation at the present time is authorized for $15,- 
000,000. The State foresters, recognizing the need for economy and also the fact 
of inability to qualify for the money, have requested only $13,000,000. The 
actual amount of money put in by the Bureau of the Budget amounted to $10,- 
820,000. Of this amount $10,750,000 was appropriated by the House—a cut of 
approximately $70,000. While this $70,000 cut seems relatively insignificant, it 
creates a very serious situation in the provision for fire-control funds in the States 
of Washington and Oregon, because all of the $70,000 will come out of the fire 
control part of the cooperative money. <A good part of the $70,000 wiil also bi 
taken from the two States of Oregon and Washington, because of past efficiency 
and the workings of the formula. 

The basis of the Clarke-McNary Act of 1924 was to encourage better fir 
control and forest-management practices on State and private forest lands 
throughout the United States. ‘This is a matching fund—the States not being 
able to qualify for such money unless they are continually improving their ow! 
organizations and expenditures for fire control. Over the vears the act has done 
much to encourage better forestry in all forested States, particularly in the Wes 
and inthe South. During the last war, recognizing the conflagration possibilities 
in the event of an enemy attack, and also recognizing the terrifically increased 
costs of doing business, the Clarke- McNary appropriations came up to the author 
ized ceiling of $%,000,000 for the United States Because the Western States 
were doing a complete job at that time, thev received a cor siderable increase in 
funds. Right today we can qualify for much more money than we are receiving 
under this act 

As you well realize in the last 2 vears costs have again risen sharply Also 
other States in the Union, particularly in the South, have come up sharply in 
their fire-control measures since 1945. Since that vear, even though a $15,000,000 
authorization was passed by Congress, the increase in the Clarke-MecNarv allot- 
ment has only been $500,000. This has meant that as the other States have 
increased, some of the States, particularly Oregon, Washington, California, and 
Michigan, have suffered sharp reductions in the amounts of cooperative money 
they are receiving, even though they are spending funds which would allow them 
to qualify for a great deal more In the case of Washington, our Clarke-MeNarv 
appropriation has dropped from a high of $773,000 in 1947 to a low of $563,000 
in 1950. Our last appropriation came up slightly to $583,000. You can appre- 
ciate that this has been a terrible loss in funds, and any additional losses are 
sure to mean a reduction in fire-contiol efficiency for a basic resource 

It is absolutely imperative that the $70,000 cut made by the House be restored 
in the Senate if it is at all possible. It is also very essential that some increase be 
made in the Clarke-McNary appropriation to allow for the increased costs of 
doing business and the rise of expenditures for this reason. Even though we in 
the West are doing a better job daily, we are suffering by reason of that excellent 
job and, unless this increased cost is recognized, our funds are again going to he 
cut. The State Legislature of Washington recognized this necessity in a basic 
resource by providing an increase in the funds for the division of forestry, despite 
the precarious situation of our State finances. Private industry supported an 
increase in their forest-patrol assessment of 2 cents per acre, plus a snag-falling 
law which will cost approximately $700,000 per vear by the industry to carry it 
out. It is certain that industry and the legislature would not have gone along 
with these increases had they not realized the importance of the resource being 
protected and the increased costs of doing business. It would seem that the 
Federal Government should also recognize this same element. 

There is a recognized three-way responsibility in the protection of forest lands: 
That of the private owner because it is his, that of the State because the forests on 
private lands are a basic resource of the State, and that of the Federal Govern- 
ment because so many parts of this country do not provide their wood products 
needs from their own timberlands. New York State for example is a timbered 
State, yet only 18 percent of its needs for wood products come from its own 
forests. It is on this basic reasoning that the Clarke-McNary Act was established 
Therefore, I believe you can see the need for an increase in these funds. and not 
just a restoration of the House cut. 

Anything you can do in this regard will certainly be a help to your own State, 
but it is a battle that can be fought on the basis of Nation-wide need, as all of the 
State foresters and the States w ith forests are very much conce?r! ed with the re luc 
tion in funds that has been taking place. The present appropriation under the 
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Clarke-MecNary Act is working against the original intent of encouraging better 
management of a basic resource of the Nation. 

The State foresters recognize the need for economy in government. We feel 
very strongly, however, that an arbitrary cut of all phases of government cannot 
be made without injustice and actual harm. This seems to us to be one of the 
places in dealing with a resource where actual harm will ensue. Industry feels a 
10-percent increase is essential to meet the rising costs and the increased values 
being protected. We are not concerned in Washington with getting much more 
money from the Federal Government, between $600,000 and $650,000 is adequate. 
We are concerned with maintaining a floor upon which we could count in the future, 
provided we live up to our end of the matching funds. For additional funds that 
are necessary, we are more than willing to fight our battles with our local legis- 
lature and with private industry. 

Very truly yours, 
B. L. ORELL, 
Supervisor of Forestry. 


CLaRK-McNary Forestry PROGRAM 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN C. STENNIS, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF MISSISSIPPI 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the subcom- 
mittee, I appreciate the opportunity of appearing before you, and in 
addition to the informal remarks I have heretofore made to members 
of the subcommittee, I wish to be heard specially, but briefly, with 
reference to the funds for the operation of the Clarke-McNary fores- 
try program which, as you know, relates to the cooperative forestry 
program by the Federal Government with the States, and with pri- 
vately owned forestry enterprises. 

Forest products, including lumber, poles, piling, naval stores, pulp 
materials, and wood fibers of all kinds, are an essential part of our 
national economy. ‘This is true while we are in an emergency, and is 
equally true as to our long-range needs over the vears. Of all the 
programs concerning our natural resources, I believe that none 
exceeds, and few equal, the constructive results that are being obtained 
by the use of the funds herein discussed. 

As you know, some time ago the Congress authorized, by the Clarke- 
MeNary Act, an appropriation of $15,000,000 annually as the Federal 
Government's share of these cooperative funds. For the fiscal year 
1952, the House placed $10,750,000 in the present appropriation bill, 
of which sum, as I understand, only $9,480,000 will be available in 
the cooperative program. I respectively submit that the sum of 
$13,000,000, at least, would be more than justified in view of the 
needs of this program for the current fiscal year 1952. 

I can speak for this program with conside rable first-hand knowledge 
and on-the-ground experience, as I live in the area in Mississippi th: “ 
has much pine forest land. Mississippi at one time had thousands and 
thousands of acres of as high quality pine timber as could be found in 
America. These forests fell a victim to a reckless marketing system 
that looked to the dollar today, without any thought of the forests 
of tomorrow. These fine virgin forests were therefore virtually de- 
stroyed, and annual forest fires in the years thereafter continued to 
take their toll and make reforestation of the areas virtually impos- 
sible. 
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Within the brief span of a few years of operation under the present 
protection program, this trend of destruction has not only been 
stopped, but a constructive program of rapidly rebuilding and restor- 
ing these forests has been started on a large scale, with results beyond 
the fondest hopes. We have recently discovered gas and oil in our 
State, and in considerable quantities, and I am of course glad that 
we have it. But long after the last cubic foot of gas has been drawn 
from those wells, and the last gallon of oil has been pumped away, 
these pine forests of Mississippi that are now being restored under 
this program will be furnishing annually our national economy with 
sawlogs, piling, poles, pulpwood, naval stores, and other forest 
products, all on a large seale, and will also furnish a livelihood to 
hundreds of thousands of the people of my State and elsewhere. 

For the fiscal year which closed June 30, 1951, Mississippi was 
allotted $259,000 from the Clark-McNary Federal funds. The State 
of Mississippi appropriated $750,000 from the State treasury, and the 
counties and other local authorities in the State expended $230,000. 
The local funds therefore total $980,000, which is 79.96 percent of the 
total funds spent in Mississippi under this $1,239,000 forestry pro- 
tection program. This has afforded full protection to 51 of the 82 
counties of the State, and State funds are available now to extend 
this protection to other counties if the Federal funds can be increased 
for an augmented program. The Mississippi Forestry Commission 
has already requested a larger appropriation from the State legislature 
which meets in January 1952, and I have every reason to believe that 
the increase will be granted. 

The results of the increased growth of timber and the reforestation 
efforts under this program have been almost amazing. The areas 
under protection have had only 2's percent of their forest acreage sub- 
jected to fires, whereas the unprotected areas suffered a 12- to 15- 
percent fire damage on an area basis. The growth of voung pine 
timber and pine seedlings is reported to be more rapid in Mississippi 
than anv other place in the South; this is exemplified in this protected 
area. The results obtained in my area are so striking that a stranger 
can readily tell when he passes from a county that has the forestry 
program to one that does not have it. 

The low wage rates now being paid to the members of the fire- 
fighting crews in this forestry service makes it impossible for them to 
compete with private industry. It would be impossible to man these 
fire-fighting crews except for the fact that the work is considered a 
part-time job and is done bv men who can nevertheless spend a good 
part of their time at work on their own farms. Due to lack of funds, 
the base pay for members of the fire-fighting crews 1s only $80 per 
month. 

In addition to normal needs, we have a tremendously increased 
fire hazard in Mississippi for 2 or 3 years to come, due to an ice storm 
last February which broke many limbs and many trees, depositing 
these limbs around the base of the trees and among other trees. | 
am certain in my own mind that it would be a far-reaching invest- 
ment to actually double the fire-fighting forces in those areas so 
affected by these 1951 ice storms. During this ice storm we actually 
lost 1,600,000,000 board feet of saw timber, and 2,480,000 cords of 
wood due to broken trees and limbs. This is a tremendous loss, 
but our growing forests will rapidly overcome the set-back, provided 
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fire protection can be given while nature heals her woun‘s an | replaces 
the lost trees. 

Further, Mr. Chairman, I want to point out that this program 
represents one of the best illustrations to be found in the Nation of 
the perfect cooperation between the local landowner, the local taxing 
and governing unit, the States, and the Federal Government, and is 
a splendid illustration of the sound investment of Federal funds on 
a Nation-wide program that actually builds for the future and creates 
wealth and material for our present and future economy. It has all 
the virtues of an intelligent Federal program without any of the 
defects so prevalent in many of our undertakings. Hon. Albert 
Leggett, State forester of the State of Mississippi, and the authorities 
of the National Forest Service, are doing a wonderful work in my 
State and are materially contributing to the economy and resources 
of our Nation. 

[ know of the deep interest of the membership of this committee 
in sound and constructive programs for agriculture and land re- 
sources, and commend this program to you for your consideration 
I urge you to make the Federal part of this program a minimum of 
$13,000,000. 


CoOorPERATIVE RANGE IMPROVEMENTS 


STATEMENT OF HON. ZALES N. ECTON, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF MONTANA 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Ecron. The opportunity of appearing before your honor- 
able committee in regard to two items in the agricultural appropria- 
tion bill, H. R. 3973, as it came to the House is appreciated. 

The first item which | desire to discuss briefly was found on page 26, 
beginning line 12, under the heading: ‘‘Cooperative range improve- 
ments.’’ You will recall that as reported out by the House committee 
it was recommended that a total of $700,000 be appropriated for 
artificial revegetation, construction, and maintenance of range im- 
provements, control of rodents, and eradication of poisonous and 
noxious plants on national forests, as authorized by section 12 of the 
act of April 24, 1950—Public Law 478. There then followed, in 
lines 18 to 25 inclusive, a proviso which read as follows: 

Provided, That hereafter no part of the appropriation for cooperative range 
improvements shall be expended in any national forest until funds or other con- 
tributions at least equal to such expenditures are made available by States or 
other local public or private sources, except that claims recognized by the act of 
December 29, 1950, shall be aecepted as contributions for the purposes of this 


- 


section. 

You will further recall that the entire item, both as to the sum to 
be appropriated and the proviso, was eliminated in point of order on 
the floor of the House. I appear before you to request that the appro- 
priative item be restored by your honorable committee. 

Your attention is called to the fact that section 12, Public Law 478, 
reads as follows: 

Sec. 12. Of the moneys received from grazing fees by the Treasury from each 
national forest during each fiscal year there shall be available at the end thereof 
when appropriated by Congress an amount equivalent to 2 cents per animal- 
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month for sheep and goats and 10 cents per animal-month for other kinds of 
livestock under permit on such national forest during the calendar vear in which 
the fiscal year begins, which appropriated amount shall be available until ex- 
pended on such national forest, under such regulations as the Secretary of Agri- 
culture may prescribe, for (1) artificial revegetation, inclu..ing the collection or 
purchase of necessary seed; (2) construction and maintenance of drift or division 
fences and stock-wstering places, bridges, corrals, driveways, or other necessary 
range improvements; (3) control of range-destroving rodents; or (4) eradication of 
poisonous plants and noxious weeds, in order to protect or improve the future 
productivity of the range. 

In view of this section, it seems to me that if the Congress is to be 
consistent in its actions, it is in reality required rather than authorized 
to make an appropriation conforming to the formula set forth in 
section 12. 

I include herewith a table which shows the grazing fee charged per 
head of cattle and per head of sheep for each of the calendar years 
1947 to 1951, inclusive, and the total grazing receipts derived from 
these fees: 


Average charges in cents per 
ead per month for crazing | Total grazing receipts 
1st ni natk nal forests 


Shee p 


$3, 385, 068 
3, 275, 964 
2, RYUR, S15 
2, 293. 773 


> O59. B7F 


In accordance with section 12, Public Law 478, and based on the 
total number of each class of livestock grazed on the national forests 
in 1950, the Congress for fiscal year 1951 appropriated $700,000. The 
total amount that could have been appropriated for fiscal year 1951, 
had the formula outlined in section 12 been followed to the le tte r, was 
$758,100, or $58,100 more than was actually appropriated. There- 
fore, for last fiscal year, stockmen using the national forests were 
de ‘prive <d of the use of further range improvements in that amount. 

The total amount that could be appropriated for fiseal year 1952 
on the basis of the computations provided for in section 12, Public 
Law 478, is $742,293, or $42,293 more than the House committee had 
recommended and $50,000 less than the fiscal year 1952 budget esti- 
mate. 

You will note that every succeeding year for the past 5 years the 
grazing fee on both cattle and sheep has consistently been raised, with 
one exception. This, of course, is due partly to the increased market 
price of cattle and sheep and partly to the fact that stockmen, through 
the range improvements contemplated, have presumably received 
certain indirect benefits through the construction and development of 
these range improvements. 

If the Congress is to keep faith with the permittees running live- 
stock on the national forests of the Nation, an appropriation of at 
least $700,000 for fiscal year 1952 should be made. I therefore re- 
spectfully request the restoration of this amount. 
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With respect to the proviso, lines 18 to 25, inclusive, page 26 of 
the bill (H. R. 3973), as above referred to, 1 urge that it continue to 
be left out of the bill. In the first place such a proposal is contrary 
to the intent of section 12, Public Law 478. In the second place it is 
completely impractical, inequitable, and unfair. These improve- 
ments are constructed on national forest lands belonging to the Federal 
Government and are used temporarily by stockmen under permit 
at the pleasure of the Federal Government, which owns and controls 
the lands. To require either States or other local, public, or private 
sources to contribute sums equal to those appropriated by the Con- 
gress, when oily the Federal Government would have any control 
as to what unprovements were made, how, and when and where, 
would, I am sure you will agree, be thoroughly unfair and impractical. 
The appropriation should be made without any such strings tied to it. 

The other appropriative item to which I direct attention is that 
for the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, discussed on page 6 of the 
House committee report. 

For fiscal year 1951, after reduction under section 1214, a total of 
$5,478,000 was appropriated and made available. The budget 
estimate for fiscal year 1952 was $5,395,000. The House committee 
reduced this to $5,000,000, or $478,000 below the amount available 
last fiscal year. 

The work of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics is divided into 
two main groups of activity. One is what is commonly referred to as 
crop and livestock estimates, for which the House committee recom- 
mended $2,850,000, which was substantially the same as the amount 
appropriated in fiscal year 1951. For the other group of activities 
referred to as “‘economic investigations,” the House committee rec- 
ommended $2,150,000, or $406,000 below the amount available for 
fiscal year 1951, after section 1214 reductions. Then on the floor 
of the House this sum was still further reduced to $2,000,000. ‘This 
would represent a cut of some 21 percent in the appropriation for this 
most important work. 

Without in any way attempting to compare the importance of the 
crop and livestock reporting with the equally important work in 
economic investigations, I suggest that the action of the House, both 
in committee and on the floor, was most unfair to the latter. May | 
further call your attention to several other factors. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics is the one Bureau, and this 
is doubly true of the Economic Investigations Section of which I am 
familiar, that for years has proved by its own acts that it is interested 
in the taxpayer perhaps even more than in itself. For instance, the 
Crop and Livestock Division has shown a gradual increase in man-year 
equivalents in personnel from 475 to 1941 to 642 in 1951. During 
this same period the Economics Investigation Division has effected 
an actual decrease from 1,400 man-year equivalents in 1941 to 500 
in 1951. 

If the House cut is allowed to stand, I am informed this number 
would still further be reduced to 380 in 1952. Furthermore, the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, including both of the above 
Divisions, is one of the few Bureaus that asked for less in their fiscal! 
year 1952 budget than was actually appropriated, after section 1214 
reductions, for fiscal year 1951. 
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Incidentally, as you know, these are cooperative funds expended in 
connection with State funds provided through the agricultural experi- 
ment stations of the various States. I am informed that during fiscal 
year 1950 a total of almost $2,000,000 was provided by the various 
States and used in matching a little over $2,000,000 Federal grants 
provided from this appropriation. These States, through their 
legislatures, in looking ahead at their recent sessions, appropriated 
State funds expecting to continue on approximately the same basis as 
heretofore. Any substantial reduction in Federal funds would corres- 
pondingly upset long-time plans made by the respective States. They 
could not be corrected at this late date because, as you know, the 
legislatures of most of the States have adjourned. 

In view of these facts, I respectfully suggest one of the following 
two courses of action: 

1. Either restore both Divisions and therefore the entire Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics to approximately its budget request, minus 
the 10 percent personne! reduction being made applicable to most 
departments of government, 

2. Or, if reductions beyond the 10 percent personnel item are deemed 
essential, apply them equally or possibly slightly less to ‘‘economic 
investigations” than to ‘“‘crop and livestock estimates,”’ because the 
former actually suffered greater cuts in fiscal year 1951, partly through 
congressional action and partially administrative, than did the latter 
and furthermore it has effected greater personnel savings over the past 
10 vears than perhaps any other division of Government. 

Senator Russe... We will now hear from Congressman Lowell 
Stockman, of Oregon. 


STATEMENT OF HON. LOWELL STOCKMAN, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF OREGON 


Sort CONSERVATION SERVICE 
COLUMBIA BASIN SOIL EROSION PROJECT 


Mr. Stockman. On page 13 of the House report on the agricultural 
appropriation bill there appears the following statement: 

In view of the 150 new soil-conservation districts added during the current 
fiscal year and the prospects of an additional 150 districts during 1952, the com- 
mittee strongly supports the amount approved. It is expected that additional 
funds required to staff the new districts can be obtained by reductions in research 
and other programs financed from this appropriation. 

The exact significance of this statement is unknown, but it appears 
to jeopardize the entire soil sone rvation research program. I wish 
to urge that this mandate be eliminated by this committee of the 
Senate. 

There can be no question that support of the soil-conservation 
districts in protecting our land from permanent damage, particularly 
at a time when the pressure on this land for increased production of 
food is at an extremely high level and when the extent of future 
pressures is unknown, is performing a service which is invaluable to 
us as a Nation. However, the work which these districts are per- 
forming, to be effective must be supported by adequate research to 
develop conservation practices which are sound in bringing about 

85904—51——58 
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adequate control of erosion and permitting practical application by 
the farmers of the country, while they are producing the foodstuff so 
urgently needed. Soil conservation research is the very foundation 
on which these districts must build their program and should be 
supported much more generously rather than further curtailed, as it 
has already been reduced to a level where only the bare essentials 
can be covered. 

In my own district in eastern Oregon there is a conservation research 
project located near my own town of Pendleton. This project is 
operated as a joint enterprise by the Soil Conservation Service, 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils and Agricultural Engineering, State 
of Oregon, the farmers of eastern Oregon, and the farm equipment 
industry, with active support by the farmers and the State experiment 
stations of the entire inland empire of the Pacifie Northwest. Such 
a joint effort on the part of the people amply demonstrates both th: 
need for this type of work and their appreciation of the kind of a job 
which t] roject is doing. The Soil Conservation Service has durin 
the pas tul of approximately $65,000 into this project 
This has beer tched by State funds and supplemented with ero) 
breeding a onal funds from the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Soils and tural Engineering. It is also supplemented very 
generously by the loca! farmers in terms of time which they have 
supplied | reely to the project; in terms of land that they have pro 
vided so that the work could progress more rapidly and in an effort t 
make inadequate Federal funds Zo further; and in terms of direct 
personal cash outlay which runs into thousands of dollars involving, 
among other things, personally financed trips to Washington to attempt 
to explain to us Members of the Congress the importance that is 
placed upon the work being done by this project. Farm machinery 
manufacturers have also supported this project generously in making 
available to it necessary equipment. 

I very strongly urge that this and other Soil Conservation Service 
research projects be given additional support rather than less, since 
as I have already pointed out conservation research is the foundatio: 
on which the program for the preservation of our land resources during 
this period of pressure on the land must be based. 

Any reduction in the funds for this project at this time would nullify 
much of the investment already made in this project. It would fur- 
ther be a repudiation of the faith that the people of this area have 
placed in us in so freely supplementing the Federal funds invested 
here. 

I therefore urge that this committee of the Senate, in reporting this 
bill out of the committee, make a statement to the effect that th: 
shall be no reduction in research projects financed from the appropria 
tion item of $54,278,000 as iisted in the House report on page 13 fo: 
salaries and expenses, under Soil Conservation Service. This state- 
ment by this committee is needed in order that the Department may 
carry out the policy as set forth in the estimate as approved by th: 
Bureau of the Budget. I further recommend that th: research 
projects be given additional funds, in view of the valuable contribu- 
tion they are making in the soil-conservation program. 
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Bureau or AGRICULTURAL EcoNoMICs 


STUDY OF CONSERVATION FARMING IN PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
AREAS AND OTHER ECONOMIC RESEARCH 


Mr. Chairman, | would also like to say that the 21-percent cut in 
funds available for economic studies by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics that is contemplated in the House bill would drastically 
curtail the work carried forward by the Bureau in cooperation with 
the State experiment stations. The cut apparently would necessitate 
dropping the research now under way on economics of conservation 
farming in Pacific Northwest wheat areas. That work was started 
as a companion study to the research conducted by the State experi- 
ment stations, the Soil Conservation Service, and the Bureau of Plant 
Industry to determine the most effective ways of conserving soil 
resources in the wheat areas of the Pacific Northwest. 

Development of effective programs for conservation farming 
involves answers to two broad questions: One, Will it work? ; the other, 
Will it pay? ‘The agronomic and engineering research is concerned 
with developments of methods of tillage and other production prac- 
tices that actually will conserve soil resources. But one of the reasons 
why farmers in Pacific Northwest wheat areas have not adopted 
conservation farming more rapidly is that adequate information has 
not been available on the costs and returns from soil-conserving 
methods as compared with those usually followed. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics, in cooperation with the 
State experiment stations, the SCS, and the BPISAE, is assembling 
information on the current and longer time yield effects of conserva- 
tion farming, and the investment and operating costs of instituting 
conservation practices. This information is being combined with 
other data to determine income, expense, and net returns from follow- 
ing conservation farming on actual farms of different sizes and types 
common to the area. Net returns from conservation farming then will 
be compared with returns from following prevailing practices. In 
that way we expect to obtain some answers as to how well conserva- 
tion farming does pay. Attention will be given to the effect of re 
duced crop yields on net income over a period of years if conservation 
farming is not practiced. The major obstacles to adoption of conser- 
vation farming also will be explored and suggestions developed as to 
steps that might be taken to make conservation farming the most 
profitable way. 

Material for the first phase of this study has been assembled and 
analyses of results are under way. If the work can be carried out as 
planned it is expect that ways can be worked out to maintain soil 
resources without reducing current farm incomes. To eliminate this 
work at the present time would involve losing most of the investment 
that has already been made. It would be in the interest of true 
economy to permit completion of research of this kind, because we 
are likely to need a high output of farm products for some time to come 

In fact, with an emergency of indefinite duration before us we 
should give serious consideration to maintaining research staffs ade- 
quate to continue working on ways of maintaining and increasing 
farm output. We do not have large areas of new land to develop, 
but research can point the way to increases in production per acre. 
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In this connection, farmers of the Pacific Northwest also are interested 
in another study being made by BAE in cooperation with the experi- 
ment stations, namely, the economic possibilities of sprinkler irriga- 
tion. The same two questions—will it work and will it pay—are 
involved in that problem. We know that sprinkler irrigation is 
feasible from an engineering standpoint, but we also need to know 
the conditions under which it would be profitable to farmers. 

These economic research projects are most valuable not only to 
the Pacific Northwest but to the economy of the whole Nation. Their 
cost is very small in comparison with the great benefits derived from 
these studies. I therefore urge that this Senate committee take action 
to restore the cut made by the House on funds for these economic 
studies. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russeiy. Gentlemen, that concludes the oral testimony 
before the committee. We will therefore close the record as far as 
the oral testimony is concerned. There will be other statements and 
insertions in the record before it is finally closed. 

(Whereupon, at 5:30 p. m., Friday, July 13, 1951, the hearing was 


closed.) 


INSERTIONS IN THE RECORD 


The following insertions in the record include various and sundry 
letters, telegrams, resolutions, and statements that have come to the 
attention of the subcommittee, as well as additional information 
furnished by the Department: 


NATIONAL FARMERS UNION, 
Washington 3, D. C., July 16, 1951. 
Sen. Ricwarp Russk.1, 
Chairman, Agriculture Subcommittee of the Senate Appropriation Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator RusseEwui: The National Farmers Union, as you know, is very 
much interested in the programs and activities supported by the Department of 
Agriculture appropriations bill on which you have been holding hearings. 

We have studied this bill carefully and belive that, on the whole, the bill passed 
by the House is good. We are also confident your committee has found ways to 
improve it. 

However, on behalf of the National Farmers Union, I should like to pass along, 
for inclusion in the record of your hearings a few suggestions with regard to 
items that require special attention. 

As you know, we are primarily concerned with services and programs essential 
to family farmers and to the family farming system, which is fundamental to 
the American way of life. 

We are interested in particular agencies of Government only incidentally— 
only as they serve or fail to serve the needs of the people for which the agencies 
were set up. 

Our approach, therefore, in offering these recommendations is not that of 
supporting or defending an agency or agencies but of calling the attention of the 
Congress to the essentiality of certain programs and services. 

The need for economy is such that we are holding in abeyance any recom- 
mendations we might otherwise make for attacking more vigorously certain 
problems of family farmers that must soon be met through Nation-wide effort. 
On the other hand, we are anxious—as we know you are—to avoid false economy. 
We do not want to weaken our Nation through ill-advised ‘‘savings.’’ Where 
to cut and where not to cut are questions which many persons answer differently, 
according to their own experience and viewpoint. We offer for your consideration 
the viewpoint of our organization of family farmers. 
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Following are our specific recommendations: 

1. School-lunch program.—lIn effect, the bill provides for a reduced program 
even though it provides the same amount of money as last year. Because of 
higher food costs and because there is likely to be a smaller amount of surplus food 
for free distribution, it seems probable that fewer children can be provided lunches 
of the same quality as last year. On the other hand, participation in the program 
is increasing. ‘There are more children to be served. We believe each child in 
participating schools should have the same amount and same quality of food as 
last year and that the bill should so provide. 

We cannot afford to economize at the expense of our children’s health and good 
eating habits. 

2. Agricultural conservation program.—We recommend the full budget estimates 
for both 1951 and 1952. Our soil resources are still being depleted at a greater 
rate than they are being built up, and the drain is especially heavy in times of 
emergency such as these. We must not let the problems of the present blind 
us to the great future responsibilities of agriculture. Our population is expanding, 
and we want an even better-fed citizenry in the future. We must also safeguard 
the productive base of trade. We have not yet fully established conservation 
farming as a systematic pattern in this country. The incentive and educational 
effects of the ACP are still essential. A smaller agricultural conservation program 
simply means less conservation. 

3. Co-op research.—We strongly oppose the cut proposed by the bill in research 
in agricultural cooperation. The National Farmers Union has always regarded 
the cooperative as one of the most important tools the farmer could have in his 
business and as one of the strongest muscles of democracy. We have advanced 
the cooperative principle and worked hard to strengthen cooperative practice. 
We continuously fight the enemies of cooperatives with all the power we have. We 
have wanted the Department of Agriculture to provide more and better research 
and service to cooperatives, not less. The cut in co-op research called for by this 
bill will be regarded by our members and other like-minded persons as a personal 
disservice and an unfriendly gesture. 

4. Economic investigations —We believe anyone who understands what is 
covered by the item called ‘‘economic investigations’? under the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics will vote to maintain rather than cut it as the bill would do. 
It covers the outlook data, statistics on farm income, costs, land values, taxes, 
rents, and many other facts that farmers, farm organizations, business groups, 
and the Congress itself must have. 

It may be that those whose only interest in agriculture is cheap raw material 
would be well served if farmers, the Congress and the public were denied the 
statistics that reflected the status of the farm business. But family farmers need 
these facts in order to plan their operations wisely, and they want the Congress 
and the public to have the facts in the interest of economic justice 

The facts derived from economic research represent basic knowledge that we 
cannot do without. The emergency must not become an excuse for drawing an 
iron curtain of ignorance around the farm economy. 

5. Top management.—We are impressed by the statement of the Secretary of 
Agriculture that the proposed cut in funds for the Office of the Secretary would 
handicap the work of the whole Department, particularly the emergency phases 
which must be closely coordinated. It is obviously true that a period like this 
puts great additional burdens on the top management of a Department. We 
want the Department run efficiently and as nearly as possible like a single organ- 
ization rather than as a loose confederation of many agencies. If it is proper to 
hold the Secretary and the other top officials accountable for the work of the 
Department as a whole—and we believe it is proper to do so—then it is only fair 
and wise to give them the funds necessary for good management. 

6. Personnel cuts We oppose as unsound public policy such provisions as the 
Jensen and Ferguson amendments for reducing Government personnel We do 
not want personnel reductions where such reductions will impair essential pre 
grams and services. We want reductions in those specific agencies and par 
agencies where the Congress determines that the required level of activity 
be maintained with less money and fewer employees 

The Jensen amendment provides a hit-or-miss svstem. Nobody would 
fired, but many essential jobs could not be filled if they were vacated 

Under the Ferguson legislation, many would be fired without sufficient reg 
for the public service , 

The members of our organization do not like lazy methods of running the 
Government. They do not like for Congressmen or administrators to hide from 
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accountability. We believe it is not too much trouble for our elected represent- 
atives to make selective cuts when cuts are to be made, cutting the least essential 
and safeguarding the more essential. 

We do not ask: How many jobs did you cut out? We ask: Did you provide 
the service we needed at a cost we could afford? 

7. Information activities —We call your attention to the fact that the purpose 
of the Department of Agriculture as stated in its organic act is “to acquire and 
diffuse among the people of the United States useful information on subjects con- 
nected with agriculture. * * *” Later acts of Congress have established 
programs which can be effectuated only if the Department fully and accurately 
informs farmers and the public about those programs. 

Family farmers, the great majority of the individual enterprisers in this coun- 
trv, can operate independently and freely only if they are well informed about 
agricultural science, economics, and farm programs. Through Congress thev 
have employed the Department of Agriculture to give them informational! 
services which they have needed and continue to need. 

Farmers Union has noticed that other appropriation bills have carried sharp 
limits on Government information activities, and we simply point out that we 
would strongly oppose any such move with regard to the Department of Agri- 
culture 

Kindest personal regards, 
James G. Patron, President. 


Tre Orecon Wureat Growers LEAGUR, 
endleton, Oreg., June 20, 1961. 
Hon. Guy Corpon, 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Senator Corpon: The Oregon Wheat Growers League presents the 
following statement in support of our request for adequate funds for soil conser- 
vation research in the appropriation for the Department of Agriculture for the 
fiscal vear ending June 30, 1952. 

We are increasingly ¢oncerned over the tendency to reduce effective expendi- 
tures for research in the field in the face of needs for practical information which 
will enable us to maintain the productivity of our land during the present national 
emergency and in the future. A great deal of very good work has been done in 
this region during the past 15 or 20 years. Many theories of erosion control have 
been suggested. These control methods have been tried on our farms and various 
types of tillage implements are now in use. Improved soil conservation practices 
and methods have been demonstrated by the Soil Conservation Service, the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration and our State experiment stations and 
extension service. Wheat producers want to hold their land and preserve it for 
future generations. Having tried all the practices suggested to us we find that 
there is not sufficient information available from any existing agency to show us 
just how this can be done under practical farming conditions. 

For this reason the Oregon Wheat Growers League and the experiment station 
in the State of Oregon have taken the lead in developing a regional soil erosion 
project with headquarters at Pendleton. Under this project trained soil scientists 
and engineers are trying out new tillage methods and fertilizers in the field size 
tests designed to approximate the conditions on our farms. We call these pilot 
farms on which the research workers can test experiment station results on a larger 
scale than is possible on smaller plots. The cost of this entire project is very small 
in comparison with the problem involved and in comparison with the millions of 
dollars which are being spent on action programs. We think that the action 
agencies have done, and are doing, excellent work which we very much need, but 
we also need this research so that the Government can get its money’s worth from 
the other funds that are being spent for soil conservation. 

For this reason we are quite alarmed at the language appearing at the bottom 
of page 13 of the report of the House committee on the Department of Agricul- 
ture appropriation bill, 1952, Eighty-second Congress, first session, Report No 
421, as follows: “‘It is expected that additional funds required to staff the new 
districts can be obtained by reductions in research and other programs financed 
from this appropriation.” 

We request that the Senate Appropriations Committee object vigorously to 
any reduction in funds for soil conservation research below the amount recom- 
mended by the Bureau of the Budget for this purpose. We feel that the amount 
as recommended is none tod large and should be increased rather than reduced. 
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It is certainly poor policy for the Federal Government to be spending more than 
$50 million in the operation of soil conservation districts and an additional $256 
million for conservation payments and not, at the same time, provide adequate 
funds for research which will make action programs more effective. 

We hope that in vour hearings you can clearly establish that those in charge 
of the administration of soil conservation service will not reduce the amount 
allocated to research during the coming vear. 

Another item in the budget which is related to the Pendleton project is the 
appropriation for economic investigations of the Bureau of Agricultural Lconomics 
which includes an important project in our region on the economies of conservation 
farming. ‘This project was started 2 vears ago upon recommendation of Con- 
gressman Stockman and others. The objective is to determine how we can make 
conservation farming pay by using information on tillage methods and soil 
management obtained through the project here at Pendleton. 

It should be emphasized that both of these projects are not local in character, 
but cover the entire Pacific Northwest, which is one of the principal sources of 
wheat for export, particularly to the Orient For this reason we are dealing 
directly with the production of a vitally strategic raw material badly needed by 
the United States in this time of national crisis. We hope that you and the other 
members of the Senate Appropriations Committee will use your influence to 
obtain adequate funds for these essential activities. 

We are not asking the Federal Government to carry the entire burden. Our 
State experiment stations and members of the wheat industry are already doing 
all we can to help in conducting this experimental work and all we need is the 
additional support of the Federal Government in relatively small amounts to act 
as a coordinating agency and carry on this work so that it can be of general benefit 
to farmers and the general public in this great wheat-producing region. 

Sincerely yours, 
Don Mckinnis, President. 


Unrrep States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
July 9, 1951 
Hon. Ricnarp B. Russe.t, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Agriculture, Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate, Washington, my Cc. 

Dear SENATOR Russet: I would appreciate it very much if you would have 
the attached letter, addressed to me by Dr. F. F. Hill, head of the department of 
agricultural economics at Cornell University, with respect to an item in the 
agricultural appropriations bill, incorporated in the transcript of the record 

I have known Dr. Hill personally for a long period of time, and have a very high 
regard for his expert opinion 

Sincerely yours, 
Invinc M. Ives. 


New Yor« Stats Couriece or AGRICULTURE, 
AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS, 
Ithaca, N. Y., June 19, 1951 
Senator Irvine Ives, 
Senate O flice Build nd, HW ashington, D.C 

Dear Irv: I am concerned about the present status of the budget for the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economies for the fiscal vear beginning July 1, next. 

The House recently passed a bill which provided for a budget reduction that on 
the face of it might not appear severe. However, there was a provision in the 
ill that there should be no reduction in the appropriation for the Division of 
rop and Livestock Estimates This, of course, means that the total reduction 
nust come out of appropriations for ‘‘economic investigations.’’ If the House 
bill is approved by the Senate in its present form it is my understanding that the 
result will be a reduction of some 20 percent or more in appropriations for eco- 
nomic investigations 

\s vou know, I spent several vears in Washington and I am well aware of the 


opposition that always arises within a Government agency when any kind of cut 


in appropriations is proposed. I am also aware that we are in a national emer- 
gency and that it is imperative that all unnecessary expenses be pared to the bone 
n the interests of the ce fense program lwo questions arise, theref 


iore, ih Ccon- 
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nection with the concern I am expressing with regard to this particular proposal 
for budget reduction. First, can the Bureau of Agricultural Reonantind stand a 
cut of the size proposed without serious injury to the services which it is pro- 
viding? Secondly, if the Bureau is likely to be seriously injured, are there other 
places in the budget of the Department of Agriculture where cuts might better 
be made? 

I have asked the Bureau to provide me with figures showing the trend in man- 
years of employment provided by the economic investigations appropriation in 
recent vears. These figures are as follows: 

Man-years 
(professional 
Fiscal year (year ending July 1): and clerical 
1943 (actual) ___ - 832 
1944 (actual) - 838 
1945 (actual) 701 
1946 (actual) 702 
1947 (actual) : 602 
1948 (actual) _- 411 
1949 (actual 
1950 (actual) 

1951 (estimated) 
1952 (Budget-estimated) 
1952 (House bill-estimated) 


The increase shown beginning in fiscal 1949 came about as a result of the passage 
of the Research and Marketing Act of 1947 which among other things provided 
for additional research funds for the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

If the House bill goes through in its present form it is estimated that the pro- 
fessional and clerical staff of the Bureau will have to be reduced to one-half the 
1943 level and reduced by approximately 25 percent compared with 1950 or 1951. 
I do not have comparable prewar figures with respect to employment bat the 
Bureau’s budget for economic investigations was cut about 35 percent between 
1941 and 1943 so that the 1943 figure shown above is undoubtedly well below the 
prewar level. 

Frankly, there have been times in the past when I have personally felt that the 
Bureau’s budget could be reduced substantially without seriously interfering with 
services which I, at least, thought were important to agriculture. One of these 
periods was just before World War II. It is my present view, however, that most, 
if not all, of the water has been squeezed out of the Bureau’s budget and that 
further reduction will seriously impair its services. The Bureau has a staff of 
highly qualified personnel. For years the core staff has enjoyed reasonable 
security of tenure and the opportunity to do first-class professional work. If it 
becomes necessary as a result of budget cuts for some of these people to seek jobs 
elsewhere this will not only impair the Bureau’s ability to carry on at the present 
time but, equally important, will seriously impair its ability to recruit able young 
men in the future since uncertainty concerning their positions may well cause them 
to seek positions elsewhere. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics renders an important service to agricul- 
ture not only through the compilation of statistics, which are important, but also 
through its technical studies. Speaking as a staff member of a land-grant colleg 
I would like to emphasize the importance of a staff such as that maintained by th 
Bureau which has a national point of view and is in a position to make studies of 
its own and to collaborate in regional and national studies with the land-grant 
colleges of the country which necessarily are primarily concerned with problems 
in their respective States. In view of developments in agriculture and in th: 
international scene during the past 20 years I am sure you will appreciate th« 
importance of maintaining a national and international point of view in agricul- 
ture as well as of keeping abreast of agricultural developments of a national and 
international character. 

As you know, a number of the New York farm organizations have taken the 
position that in these times Government payments to farmers may well be reduced 
substantially or eliminated entirely. LIconcurin this view. If cuts are to be mad: 
that is a good place to begin 

I realize that in these hectic days you have a great many highlv important 
matters on your mind and that looking into matters such as the appropriation for 
a particular agency or bureau takes time which is already heavily mortgaged 
However, I shall greatly appreciate any action you may take on this matter after 
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you have had an opportunity to have someone on your staff look into it. With 
best personal regards, 
Very truly yours, 


F. F. Hrun, 


Head of De partme nl, 


UNIrep STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
ipril 27, 1951, 
Hon. Kenneta McKee .war, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Committee, 
Capitol Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator McKetrar: I enclose a letter from Mr. Homer J. Henney, 
director of Colorado Agricultural Experiment Station, Colorado A. & M. College, 
Fort Collins, Colo., which I desire to be made a matter of record in connection 
with appropriations for Federal grants-in-aid to the State agricultural experimental 
stations. I concur with his views on this matter. 

With kindest regards, I am 

Most sincerely, 
Ep. C. JOHNSON. 


CoLoRADO AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE, 
Fort Collins, Colo., April 19, 1951. 
Senator Epwin C. Jounson, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DraR SENATOR JOHNSON: As director of the Colorado Agricultural Experiment 
Station, I am writing to urge your support of the items included in the United 
States Budget for Federal grants-in-aid to the State agricultural experiment sta- 
tions for the fiscal vear 1952. These items, amounting to $12,453,780 for the 
experiment stations, are almost the same as were appropriated for this purpose 
in the current fiscal vear. 

Over the years, these activities have been very effective in helping improve 
Colorado’s agriculture. The need for food and fiber is constant—they are neces- 
sary if we are to have peace or if we are to have war. Colorado potatoes, cattle, 
wheat, and wool contribute an important part to the national welfare, either in 
peace or war. 

Federal grants have added continuity and stability to experiment station pro- 
grams. They have helped to stimulate cooperation between the States and 
between the States and the United States Department of Agriculture. It is 
urgent that American farmers produce at full capacity under conditions where 
labor, supplies, and equipment may be short during these times of emergency. 
They need all possible help from educational and research agencies that are in the 
best position to help them with their problems. 

In urging your support, I would like to point out that the decreasing pur- 
chasing power of the dollar makes it more and more difficult for these institutions 
to continue to render the kind of service that our farmers are demanding. 

Colorado’s high position in the field of agricultural research is greatly helped 
through these Federal grants. For the last fiscal year State appropriations for 
operation of the Colorado Experiment Station amounted to approximately 
$200,000. Only through the addition of $197,000 in Federal grants was the 
Colorado station able to expand and maintain its high level of service to the farm- 
ers of the State. 

Please accept my appreciation for your support in the past and may I beseech 
vou to continue to ask for support for these funds which increase income for 
Colorado farmers and ranchers. 

Sincerely yours, 
Homer J. HENNEY, 
Director, Colorado Agricultural Experiment Station. 


Estimate for research by the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, Agricul- 
tural Research Administration, United States De partment of Agricult ire, on the 


screwworm fiscal year 1952 
Losses to livestock owners in the Southeast from the screwworm have been 


serious and efforts to attempt an eradication campaign against the insect have 
been urged. Preliminary research indicates the possibility of developing a 
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scheme of control or possible eradication through the use of radiant energy. 
To undertake this work it is estimated that the following personnel, equipment 
and supplies would be required: 

5-12 (% time : ’ $3, 200 
: 825 
is 100 
13 875 


l 
l 
l 
l 


Total salaries _ _ - , 000 
1 X-ray machine 000 
Supplies and materials 591 
Travel _ 409 


Total 20, 000 


INDIANA ASSOCIATION OF NURSERYMEN 
COPY OF RESOLUTION 


Passed at the annual meeting of the Indiana Association of Nurserymen at 
West Lafayette, Ind., on January 4, 1951 
1. Whereas within the past few years there has appeared in Midwestern States 
a specific new disease of oaks, known generally as oak wilt, which attacks and 
rapidly kills every native species of oak important both as lumber-producing trees 
and as ornamentals; and 
2. Whereas this disease has become exceedingly destructive within the past 
few vears in Wisconsin, Iowa, Missouri, Minnesota, Illinois, and Indiana and is 
spreading at such a rate as to threaten destruction of all wild and cultivated oaks; 
and 
3. Whereas by further spread to other regions this disease could easily wipe 
out all important lumber-producing oak in the eastern half of the United States 
and 
+. Whereas it is not known how or by what means this disease is spread from 
tree to tree and from place to place, or how oak trees may be protected from its 
avages: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the Indiana Association of Nurserymen assembled in annual 
meeting at West Lafayette, Ind., does on January 4, 1951, strongly urge and 
recommend that 
(a) A special research program be initiated by proper Federal research agencies 
to further study this disease; and 
(6) That a distinct and definite appropriation of funds be made for the purpose 
of establishing and carrying these studies to a successful conclusion; and be it 
further 
(c) Resolved, That copies of this resolution be communicated by the conference 
secretary to the following: 
The United States Secretary of Agriculture 
The Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
The chairman of the House Appropriations Committee 
The chairman of the Senate Appropriations Committee 
Chief of the Bureau of Plant Industry 
Chief of the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine 
Indiana Senators and Representatives 
Indiana Forester and Entomologist 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF Economic ENTOMOLOGISTS, 
Waco, Ter., March 29, 1951. 
Hon. KENNETH McKE.uLar, 
Chairn an, Committee on Agric i/tura 


Appropriations, 
United States Senate. 

Dear Senator McKe.uuar: We are enclosing herewith for your information a 
report of the resolutions committee of the Cotton States Branch, American Asso- 
ciation of Economic Entomologists, which, we believe, is self-explanatory. 

Yours very truly, 
K. P. Ewina, 
Sée retary- Treasurer, Cotton States Branch, A. A. &. &. 
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REPORT OF THE RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


1. Whereas the members of the Cotton States Branch of the American Associa- 
tion of Economic Entomologists assembled in Memphis, Tenn., February 5, 6, 
and 7, 1951, at their twenty-fifth annual meeting, have had a very interesting 
and instructive program on various entomological subjects; and 

7 * * a . *x * 

3. Whereas the defense needs of the Nation demand greatly increased produc- 
tion of food, feed, and fiber; and 

Whereas the control of insects that destroy crops and forests and carry diseases 
of man and livestock is a vital factor in securing maximum production: and 

Whereas national legislation on pesticides has been recommended that in 
our judgment will if enacted seriously handicap the Nation in its defense efforts: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Cotton States Branch of the AAEE express its grave concern 
over this situation, its desire to cooperate in presenting facts to Congress and its 
confidence in existing agencies and procedures in protecting the health and welfare 
of our people; and be it further 

1. Resolved, That this branch oppose any reduction of inspection procedures 
from foreign countries to prevent the introduction of insects and other pests into 
this country. 

( H. ALDEN, Chairman. 
( \. LIncoLnN 
W. W. STANnLey 


SOuTHERN ILLInois UNIVERsITY, 
Carbondale, [ll., July 14, 1951. 
Hon. Ricwarp B. Russet, 
Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Agricultural Approp?iations, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR RusseExw: In response to my request concerning the establish- 
ment of a cooperative research woodworking pilot plant at Southern Illinois 
between the United States Forest. Service and Southern Illinois University, I am 
enclosing herewith a statement concerning the necessity and advisability of the 
Subcommittee on Agricultural Appropriations recommending an appropriation 
for this plant. 

I trust your committee will give favorable consideration to this proposal 

Very truly yours, 
Detyte W. Morris 


Southern Illinois University serves the southern section of our State In 
dealing with the manv students that come to our universitv we have learned 
much about the economic problems of the people in this area. From this and 
other sources we have learned about the low income of the landowners, the heavy 
relief load, the unemployment problems, and other socio-economic ills of southern 
Illinois. In recent years we have also gathered many facts about our natural 
resources and how they may be managed and used to benefit our people. Our 
forests are one of the best and largest undeveloped resources that we have. With 
your permission, I should like to discuss the use of this resource with you. 

Studies conducted by the Forest Service and by a private organization employed 
by the Governor of our State show conclusively that the forests of southern Illinois 
will support a greatly expanded forest industry Our forests now contain enough 
timber to construct 250,000 modern homes. They are growing annually 100 
million board feet of sawtimber. Only half of this is being used today. Our 
forests will now support and continue to sustain at least 100 additional wood- 
using plants. If this industry can be established, it will offer full-time employ- 
ment to several thousand wage earners It will contribute to the real wealth of 
the area and the Nation and put to work an unused resource. 

There can be no question about the desirability of establishing this industry. 
The problem lies in how it can best be developed. We believe that we should have 
a wood utilization pilot plant to determine and demonstrate the feasibility of 
manufacturing numerous wood products from our local timber resources. The 
pilot plant should provide information on the costs and returns of manufacturing 
various wood products, the types and costs of equipment required, manpower 
needs, plant lay-outs and flow of materials, suppliers of raw materials and markets 
for finished products. Also, and this is important, it should provide for training a 
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corps of local people in the arts and crafts of woodworking. Those who wish to 
establish local wood-using industries have a need for trained woodworkers. The 
pilot plant could fill this need. 

We believe, also, that this pilot plant should be a cooperative undertaking 
between the Forest Service, Southern Illinois University, other State-financed 
groups and private industry. In establishing and operating the plant, we need 
the leadership and skills of the Forest Service. With their assistance, we can be 
assured of the cooperation of private industry, as well as State offices and institu- 
tions. This is well documented by the experience of the Carbondale, Ill., forest 
research center, of the Forest Service. Prior to establishment of this branch office 
of the Central States Forest Experiment Station, forest research in southern 
Iilinois was very limited and uncoordinated. Today, private industries, the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, the State agricultural experiment station, the State division 
of forestry and my own university are all cooperating and contributing to the 
program of our forest research center. Last year the contributions, in cash and 
in material, made by these cooperating groups was equal to nearly two-thirds of 
the Federal appropriations to the Carbondale research center. We contributed 
$2,000 in direct financial aid and nearly $1,000 additional in the form of student 
help, technical assistance, publication facilities, and other items. We expect to 
to increase our contributions this year. 

If funds are provided for the Forest Service to initiate the wood utilization 
pilot-plant in our area, Southern Illinois University will provide a building for the 
plant. So far as our funds will permit, we will also provide light, heat, and other 
facilities. We are now establishing a vocational training school and will supply in- 
structors at the pilot plant for training local people in woodworking. We are will- 
ing and ready to cooperate and contribute to this endeavor because we believe it 
will help southern Illinois overcome some of its economic difficulties. 

All of the Forest Service activities in Illinois are making a worth-while con- 
tribution and we recommend that the full Bureau of the Budget request for 
funds for the Forest Service be allowed by your subcommittee. I also urge 
that you make available this year an additional $50,000 so that the Forest Service 
may, with our cooperation, establish a wood utilization pilot plant in southern 
Illinois. 

Thank you very much for permitting me to present our recommendations. 

Detyte W. Morris. 


DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION, 
Springfield, Iil., July 2, 1951. 
Hon. Ricaarp B. Russ£.u, 
Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Agricultural Appropriations, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Russet: I am writing to you to ask your assistance in develop- 
ing the economy in one of the distressed areas of our State. The southern part of 
Illinois, particularly the southern 16 counties, has long been an area requiring 
heavy expenditures for public assistance, such as direct relief and unemployment 
compensation. Last year President Truman declared it to be one of the critical 
areas of the Nation. We feel that it can be made more nearly self-sufficient 
through the full and wise use of its soils, minerals, and forests. Such agricultural 
and industrial developments would assist materially in reducing the present 
unemployment problem, high relief load, and numerous other undesirable socio- 


economic conditions. We believe this to be in the interest of both the State and 


Nation. 
A study of the industrial possibilities in southern Illinois was conducted recently. 


This study recommends expansion of the forest industries in the area. Inde- 
pendent studies conducted by various groups, such as the United States Forest 
Service, show that a large volume of sawtimber is now available in southern 
Illinois and that only one-half of the volume of timber being grown is harvested. 
If the forest industries that can use this surplus are fully developed, they will 
provide employment opportunities for at least 25,000 full-time wage earners. In 
addition, the private timberland owner will realize a greater return from his forest 
crops. 

Some progress has already been made in getting more forest industries into the 
area. The Department of Conservation is now assisting in this program and 
plans to increase its participation during the coming year. Southern Illinois 
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University, many local civic groups, and private industries also are cooperating 
and assisting. The United States Forest Service, through its Carbondale, II., 
research center, is a very important part of this whole program and have, so far 
as their funds have permitted, made some valuable contributions. In view of 
the contributions being made or planned by the several local civic groups, State 
financed offices, and private industry, we feel that the Forest Service participation 
should be expanded greatly this next year. Therefore, we recommend that an 
additional $50,000 be appropriated by your subcommittee to the Carbondale, 
Ill., office of the Forest Service for this purpose. 
Yours very truly, 
LEONARD ScHWARtTzZ, Director, 


Jury 5, 1951. 
Senator Ricuarp B. Russet, 
Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Agricultural Appropriations, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C 

Dear Mr. Russe.u: The sportsmen of Illinois are interested in two Federal 
forestry programs in our State and urge your active support of them. Our federa- 
tion is composed of nearly 50,000 members belonging to some 400 clubs throughout 
Illinois. Our members are farmers, laborers, small-business men and individuals 
from all walks of life who are concerned with the wise use of all natural resources. 

Southern Illinois has long been recognized as a distressed area, with many 
people unemployed and having high publie aid costs. During recent years 
through the work of local civic groups this situation has improved. However, 
much remains to be done in the way of industrial and agricultural development 
before southern Lllinois can become more nearly self-sufficient. The results of 
recent studies show conclusively that the forests of the area can make a larger 
continuous contribution to the local economy. They can now supply employment 
for at least 25,000 wage earners if the forest industries are fully developed. The 
Forest Service, through its Carbondale, Ill., Forest Research Center, is assisting 
local civic groups in their forest industry development program. Because of 
inadequate funds their participation is definitely limited, yet their full assistance 
is vital to the successful completion of this program. The Illinois Division of 
Forestry, Southern Illinois University, local civic groups and private industry 
are already helping and will expand their programs if the Forest Service can 
meet them half way 

We urge that your subcommittee appropriate an additional $50,000 to the 
Carbondale Research Station Forest Service, for the next year. This will permit 
them to adequately participate in the local program of expanding the forest 
industries of southern Illinois. 

As you undoubtedly know, last year’s receipts from sales of timber and other 
products of the national forests approximately balanced the funds appropriated 
to all national forests. The Shawnee National Forest of southern Illinois was 
one of the forests where the returns were greater than the costs. If adequate 
funds had been available, an even greater number of timber sales would have 
been possible and, of course, a larger return could have been made to the United 
States Treasury. We recommend that the full Bureau of the Budget request for 
this activity be allowed this year. 

We all recognize the need for increased taxes to support our current defense 
program and that some peacetime Federal activities will have to be cut. How- 
ever, the Forest Service activities, especially those listed above, are certainly 
worthy of maintenance at high levels. Money spent on forest resource and 
industrial development and upon national forest timber sales is a fine investment 
which will pay dollar dividends in the future. This has already been demon- 
strated by the receipts from national forests during the past year. The appro- 
priations requested should be considered as loans that will be paid off in future 
years in the form of cash returns to the Federal Treasury, increased employment, 
more income to forest land owners, reduced relief loads and improved hunting, 
fishing and recreational facilities. 

We urge that you and your subcommittee review our recommendations when 
you consider these matters and that you allow the additional funds requested. 

Respectfully yours, 
Royat B. McCuievuanp, 
Executive Secretary, 
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Forest SERVICE 
Fiscal year 1952—Weeks law forest land acquisition 


Budget Bureau and House committee recommendation $100, 000 
House action (53-48 vote) - 50, 000 


Within the boundaries of the 75 established national forest purchase units 
23 million acres of national forest land are intermingled with 24 million acres of 
privately owned, but otherwise similar, forest land. The Federal land has been 
acquired at a cost of $90 million and has an estimated present value in excess of 
$180 million. 

Some of these privately owned tracts each vear seriously endanger or damage 
usually due to excessive fire hazard or accélerating erosion—important and adja- 
cent national forest resource values. Purchase of these tracts to protect adjacent 
national forest values often costs only a portion of these values. In addition, 
each year some of the many thousands of privately owned intermingled forest- 
land tracts are offered at special financial bargains. If not purchased imme- 
diately, these tracts are usually acquired later at a much higher price and in a 
much less productive condition, with a resultant double loss. 

The present condition of Weeks law national-forest properties and acquisition 
funds may be compared with that of a structure which is half built, on which 
construction has been temporarily stopped. It would be poor economy to fail 
to provide sufficient annual funds to replace promptly a broken window or repair 
the leaky roof. Failure so to do would cause serious damage to the main struc- 
ture. The entire $100,000 appropriation recommended by the Bureau of the 
Budget and the House committee might well be used for such purposes. Con- 
sideration of the $90-$180 million public investment and value involved indicates 
such an appropriation would be a real economy in protecting the vital publicly 
owned resource values concerned. 

For information: 


Weeks law appropriations since World War II: 
Fiscal vear: 
1947 $3, 000, 000 
1948 750, 000 
1949 500, 000 
1950 401, 000 
1951 250, 000 


Decreased by sec. 1214 of Public Law 759, Sist Cong 


FRANKLIN, Mass., July 9, 1951. 
Hon. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator SALToNsTALL: The Norfolk County Farm Bureau directors 
at their recent regular meeting passed a resolution to stand firm against the 
proposed cut in USDA appropriation. We realize this is contrary to the posi- 
tion of the American Farm Bureau Federation. Naturally we cannot speak for 
the rest of the country, but we do know that Norfolk County farmers have been 
treading water for some time. Now with many going under we honestly need 
the USDA services as they now stand. Cuts beyond the current point will leave 
the remaining degree of services ineffective upon our families. 

Rieswarp C,. Hii, 
Executive Secretary, Norfolk County Farm Bureau. 


Unirep STaTes SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON RULES AND ADMINISTRATION, 
May 9, 1951. 
Hon. Kennetu McKELLAR 
Chairman. Senate Appropriations Cammiuttee 


Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. Cuarroan: I have been receiving quite a few letters from Maine 
with respect to the cut effected by the House of Representatives for the 195° 
the agriculture appropriation bill 


agricultural conservation program included in 
for 1952. 
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These people say that “Agriculture in the State of Maine is in a very desperate 
situation. The cost of labor is making farming prohibitive. Our seasons are so 
short and most of our farms small, the land so rocky and wet, that we feel that it 
is very necessary that the farmer of Maine should have all the support he can get 
in this program.” 

“IT respectfully urge the continuance of the agricultural conservation program 
at the present level. Iam certain that there has been a great deal accomplished 
by this program in the past. I am one of the largest producers of beef cattle in 
the State and any curtailment in soil-conservation practices would be greatly 
felt.” 

I will appreciate every consideration your committee can give to the views 
expressed above. 

Sincerely yours, 
MARGARET CHASE Smirna, 
United States Senator 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON RULES AND ADMINISTRATION, 
May 10, 1951. 
Hon. KENNETH McKee var, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Committee, 
Washington, D.C 


My Dear Mr. CuarrMan: I have been receiving quite a few letters from Maine 
with respect to the cut effected by the House of Representatives for the 1952 
agricultural conservation program included in the agriculture appropriation bill 
for 1952. 

I am enclosing a letter on this subject which I have received from Mr. Frank 
W. Hussey, Presque Isle, Maine. 

I will appreciate every consideration your committee can give to the views 
expressed in Mr. Hussey’s letter. 

Sincerely yours, 
MARGARET CHASE SMITH, 
United States Senator. 


Cuas. E. Hussey & Sons, 
Presque Isle, Maine, May 8, 1951. 
Hon. MARGARET CHASE SMITH, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mrs. Smiru: It is my understanding that consideration is being given 
now to a reduction or elimination of the payments for agricultural conservation 
practices in next year’s budget. 

I also understand that the American Farm Bureau Federation has been urging 
the elimination of these payments. As a former official of the Maine Farm 
Bureau Federation and as a farmer, I wish to protest the impairment of these funds. 

As a result of these, sound agricultural practices have been greatly encouraged 
during the vears since the adoption of this grant-in-aid and practices payment 
program. The use of lime, superphosphate and winter cover crops have been 
greatly encouraged. I feel convinced in my own mind that these materials would 
not have been applied in anywhere near the volume that they have if it hadn’t 
been for this assistance 

Likewise they have encouraged the construction of diversion ditches, contour 
strip-cropping and other methods of eliminating erosion with the objective of 
maintaining our soils. Terracing, drainage, planting of forest trees, and improve- 
ment of woodlots have also been part of this program. The expense of performing 
these practices is large and the encouragement given from Federal funds has been 
of great help. I feel convinced likewise that these practices would not have been 
carried out if it hadn’t been for assistance from Federal funds. 

It is a well-established principle that the Nation as a whole has an obligation 
n maintaining soil fertility and assisting the farmers in maintaining their soil 

sources for the future generations. 

I trust vou will do vour part to see that these funds are continued in much the 
same fashion they have been during recent years. I am sure the cost is small 
compared to the long-range benefits involved. If you wish further detailed 
information, I shall be glad to supply it. 

Cordially yours, 


Frank W. Hussey. 
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Unrrep STates SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON RULES AND ADMINISTRATION, 
May 11, 1961. 


Hon. KennetH McKEeE tar, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Mr. CuHarrMan: I have been receiving many letters from Maine 
with respect to the cut made by the House of Representatives on the 1952 Agri- 
cultural Conservation and Production and Marketing Administration appro- 


priations, 
The writers of these letters are reputable citizens of Maine who state that the 


cuts in the 1952 appropriations would cause a serious setback to the farm programs 
and to over-all food production in the State of Maine. They point out that the 
programs are just getting well under way and beginning to pay gratifying dividends 
to our national health and national economy and the very soil in which the roots 
of our country are embedded. Their over-all conclusion is that if these appropria- 
tion cuts are adopted by the Senate that many farms in Maine will go under and 
out of production and operation. 
I would personally appreciate it if your committee would give full and serious 
consideration to these expressions of Maine farmers. 
Sincerely yours, 
Marcaret Cuase Sirs, 
United States Senator. 


ATHENS, TENN., July 9, 1951 


Senator Kennetuo D. McKee iar, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The McMinn County Farm Bureau, being vitally interested in the welfare of 
the farmers of this area, do strongly urge you to support the $285 million ACP 
appropriation bill which is included in the agricultural appropriation bill. 

Rex Moses, President. 


tuRAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION 
DETERMINATIONS OF PREVAILING WAGE RATES IN TEXAS 


(See pp. 739, 769, and 776) 


Listed below are determinations which were made by the Prevailing Wage Sec 
tion of the United States Department of Labor for certain individual REA bor- 


rowers in the State of Texas for the construction of distribution lines. These 
determinations were made before the borrowers had obtained data from con- 
tractors who had performed similar REA construction in the area and prior to 
the submission of such data to the Department of Labor. 


| Texas 30 Y Texas 49 L Texas 50 N Texas 50 P Texas 54 Y 
Classification Upshur Denton Grayson Grayson Wood 
Jan. 25, 1951 | Jan. 25, 1951 | Jan. 4, 1951 Jan. 4, 1951 | Jan. 25, 1951 


Lineman 
Electrician 
Cable splic er 
Hole-digger operator 
Line-truck operator 
Laborer 
Groundman 
irst year 
Second year 
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Texas 72 K 
Lamar 
Jan. 25, 1951 


Texas 67 L 
Rains-Rockwall 
Jan. 25, 1951 


Texas 62 M 
Bailey 
Jan. 25, 1951 


Texas 59 P 
Lamb 
Jan. 25, 1951 


Texas 56 P 
Lubbock 
Jan. 25, 1951 


Classification 


$2. 30 
2. 30 
2. 30 


Lineman 
Electrician 
Cable splicer 
Hole-digger operator 
Line-truck operator 
Laborer 
Groundman 
‘irst year 
Second year 


Texas 107 S 
Martin 


Jan. 25, 1951 


Texas 108 P 
Polk 
4, 1951 


Texas 98 L 
Young 
Jan. 25, 1951 


Texas 89 N 
Houston 
Jan. 25, 1951 


Texas 808 
gsworth 


Classification Collin 
I 1951 


Jan Jan 


5 
Lineman $2. 50 
Electrician 
Cable splicer 
Hole-digger operator 
Line-truck operator 
Laborer 
Groundman 
First year 
Second year 
Lineman apprentice 
First year 
Second year 
Third year 
Fourth year 


rexas 119 H 
Kimbk 


Texas 119 H 
Kimble 


Texas 12 
Brazo 


Jan. 4, 1951 Jan 


Jan. 25, 1951 


Lineman $2 
Electrician 
Cable splicer 
Hole-digger operator 
Line-truck operator 
Laborer 
Groundman 
Lineman apprentice 
First year 
Second year 
Third year 
Fourth year 
Line-truck operator, 


> 
) 
> 
> 


l 


without wine 


made for the 


Subsequent to the time that the above determinations were 
States Depart- 


REA borrowers by the Prevailing Wage Section of the United 
ment of Labor, data on rates paid in the area was obtained by 14 borrowers, 
operating in 55 counties in Texas, and submitted to the Department of Labor, 
and the following determinations were made: 

Lineman: | Groundman 
First class $1. 75| Truck operator 
Fourth year 50| Winch operator 
Third year 35 | Digger operator 
Second year 25 | Laborer 
First year 10} 


$1. 
l. 
1. 
3 
l. 


Assoc IATED, 
1951. 


CoNsSUMERS COOPERATIVES 
Amarillo, Tex., May 28, 
Hon. Tom ConNa.ty, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Deak Senator Connatty: It is our understanding the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the House have recommended a reduction of 48 percent in funds pre- 
viously allocated to the Cooperative Research and Service Division of the Farm 
Credit Administration, while the recommendation for other research agencies 
was only 10 percent. 
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It is also our understanding the Appropriations Committee of the Senate will 
soon review and recommend funds to be allocated to this agency along. with 
other similar agencies, and no doubt the matter will come before the Senate for 
final action. 

We fully recognize the need for a reduction in governmental spending; however, 
the amount previously allocated to the Cooperative Research and Service Divi- 
sion was only $580,000 annually, which no doubt is comparatively small com- 
pared to other research agencies. We do not feel the Cooperative Research 
Division should be cut below the average for other agencies, first because its 
functions are mainly geared to the advancement of agriculture. 

The Cooperative Research and Service Division was set up under the Coopera- 
tive Marketing Act of 1926. During the intervening vears it has rendered splen- 
did service to farmer cooperative organizations, especially the local cooperatives 
which comprise 9,500 of the 10,000 farm marketing and purchasing cooperatives 
in the country. These local cooperatives are comprised in the main of operators 
of family farms and the Division’s work and activity has been to assist these 
farmers to use cooperatives in meeting their farm-business problems. The Divi- 
sion provides the cooperatives with professional and technical assistance, which 
tends to improve operations and management. 

The above is illustrative of the tasks performed, but is not all-inclusive, even 
though it covers a wide range of activities. Staff members of the Division were 
able to directly assist governmental agencies during World War II on special 
problems confronting cooperatives, or provide information on cooperative opera- 
tions of direct assistance to war agencies. 

At the request of General Arnold, the livestock and wool section organized 
State shearing committees who assisted in attaining an annual production of 
5,000,000 shearings to make flying suits for military aviators. The section set up 
schools in 17 States to train sheep shearers, most|v from 4-H Clubs, who replaced 
a large number of sheep shearers who were inducted into Armed Forces. 

They also surveyed wool-storage facilities at eastern points to determine space 
available for storage of wool stockpile. 

Some other important functions were as follows: 

1. Gave assistance in the organization of agricultural transportation pools 
and National, State, and county transportation committees. 

2. Assembled comparative freight rates and factual transportation infor- 
mation to determine most advantageous locations for grain storage and dis- 
tributing facilities. 

3. A study was made of methods used by purchasing cooperatives to help 
farmers conserve their machinery and equipment. 

+. Because of previous studies and knowledge of fats and oils, the Division 
was asked to make a survey of the crushing capacity and location of oil mills 
in the United States. The results of this study made it possible so use 
existing capacity far more efficiently. 

5. Worked with cooperatives to increase the efficiency of milk assembly 
by trucks 

6. Surveyed the possibilities for dehydration of fruits and vegetables by 
cooperatives and assisted cooperatives in developing dehydration operations 
as a part of the war effort. 

These are onlv a few of the wartime contributions. However, many more of 
equal importance could be furnished to show the need for the continued operation 
of the Cooperative Research and Service Division without serious handicap. 

This letter is for the purpose of enlisting vour able help at the proper time and 
place. Wesincerely hope you will interest vourself to a point of lending all possible 
assistance in continuing the Division substantially as it has been in the past. 

Sincerely yours, 

LEONARD F. CowpDeEN, 
Executive Vice President. 





NATIONAL CounciL oF FARMER COOPERATIVES 
Washington, D. C., July 12, 1951. 
Hon. Ricwarp B. Russe.t, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Agriculture on Senate Committee on Appropriations, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Russeiu: I am writing to request a reasonable restoration of 
the 48-pnercent cut in the appropriation for the Cooperetive tesearch and Service 
Division of the Farm Credit Administration as passed by the House of Represen- 
tatives. 
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For some 25 years, the Cooperative Research and Service Division has provided 
basic research and guidance for farmer-owned and farmer-controlled marketing 
and purchasing cooperatives. This Division has had a profound influence on the 
agriculture of America by strengthening the economic position of the family farm. 
It has done this by helping farmers to develop efficient buying and selling agencies 
which are integrated with production on family farms through interrelated func- 
tions, ownership, and control. The continued dominance of the family farm in 
(merican agriculture, to a large extent, is contingent upon whether farmer 
cooperatives continue to progress in pace with other forms of business and with 
technical progress in agriculture 

The Cooperative Research and Service Division, throughout its 25-vear history 
has emphasized quality of research and service rather than quantity. Today it 
has a competent staff of experienced personnel. The assistance given farmers 
by the Division is similar in purpose to that given other businessmen by the 
Department of Commerce Actually, its service is not an aid to cooperatives, as 
such, but an aid to family farms. 

{ reason given by the House for the 48 percent cut in appropriation was the 
belief that cooperatives could pay for much of the research and service under- 
taken by the Division Such a conclusion is not sound for several reasons. For 
one thing, farmer cooperatives are serving an agriculture which itself is under- 
going a technical ‘‘revolution.’’ Not only is this true, but it is undergoing dif- 
ferent changes and at different rates in different areas of the country. Added to 
this is the fact that cooperatives are the newest member of the business family of 
partnerships, proprietorships, and ordinary corporations.- Actually, the coopera- 
tive is still evolving as a form of business and therefore needs guidance. The 
result is that the farmer cooperatives are constantly forced to adapt themselves 
to a rapidly changing world. Failure in this effort may well spell the end of the 
family farm as the dominate unit in American agriculture. 

Therefore, we believe it is in the public interest that a reasonable amount of 
research be continued on this subject by a public agency such as the Cooperative 
Research and Service Division. Should the Division seek to contract with sepa- 
rate cooperatives for its services, much of its time would be taken up in promotion 
work, its research would lose its objectivity, and its findings would tend not to be 
made available to the public as at present. 

The crippling of the incentive for objective research and publication of findings 
particularly would harm the thousands of smaller farmer cooperatives which do 
not have research departments or research directors 

All of this would constitute a serious loss to the public, as well as to agriculture, 
since the public, as well as the farmer, benefits from an efficient agriculture. 

For these reasons, we urge the Senate to restore the appropriation for the 
Cooperative Research and Service Division of the Farm Credit Administration 
to a level at least equal to the average of all research agencies in the United States 
Department of Agriculture when related to last year’s budget 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun H. DAVIS, Executive Secretary 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 17, 1951. 
Hon. KENNETH McKEL_LLar, 
Chairman, Appropriations Committee, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator McKewtwar: During debate in the House of Representatives on 
May 17 on the Agriculture Department appropriation bill, section 407 was 
retained in the bill although an amendment was offered to strike it. 

Section 407 reads as follows: 

‘“‘No part of the funds made available by this Act may be used to compensate 
any person for employment in the Federal service outside the continental limits of 
the United States at a rate higher than is paid for comparable work in the Federal 
service within the continental limits of the United States, other than a person who 
was a resident citizen of the continental United States at the date of his appoint- 
ment to a position outside the continental limits of the United States and has had 
continuous employment in the Federal service (except as interrupted by service in 
the Armed Forces of the United States) from the date of such appointment.” 

Its effect would be to deny cost of living payments to persons recruited within 
the areas where such payments are made. This would mean that only those 
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recruited from the States would have their pay checks reflect the fact that the cost 
of living is higher in the Territories and possessions than in the 48 States. 

This is colonialism at its worst. This would set up two different pay standards 
for American citizens doing the same jobs. 

It would mean that most of those recruited locally would have to quit their 
jobs because they could not afford to remain. Their places would be taken by new 
appointees from the States and the Federal Government would be required to pay 
their transportation costs. Under existing circumstances, when manpower is 
becoming tighter and tighter, this would complicate the situation rather than 
improve it. 

The only testimony taken on this matter by the House Agriculture Department 
Subcommittee was incidental and came from one or two Agriculture Department 
employees who apparently were not intimately familiar with the subject. And 
the testimony related only to Puerto Rico, no mention having been made of 
Hawaii and Alaska. 

When a similar provision was inserted in the Interior Department appropriatio 
bill an amendment was offered on the floor and the subcommittee in charge of the 
bill accepted it. 

Now it is said that a bill of general application to cover all departments of 
Government may and probably will be brought in at a later date. 

We earnestly hope that the Senate Appropriations Committee will not accept 
this provision in any of the separate appropriation bills or in any general legislation 
dealing with the matter. 

We hope that the Members of the Senate committee will agree with us that any 
such procedure would be unfair, would constitute bad administrative practic« 
and would be more instead of less costly to Government. 

We earnestly trust that you will give us an opportunity to present our case to 
your committee and that likewise you will hear appropriate witnesses from th« 
several departments of government on this subject. 

Sincerely yours, 
Josern R. FARRINGTON, 
A. Fernés-Isern, 
E. L. Barrvert. 
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and additional decreases which would be made by the Ferguson 
amendment in amounts for personal services, and average annual! 
positions 

USDA appropriations for agricultural research 

Charts, research: 

Personnel in six ARA bureaus 

Personnel in six chemical companies 

Trends in Government and industry 

Cost of 15 food items for a family of four in Seattle and in five Alaska: 
cities, July 15, 1950 

Entomology and Plant Quarantine, Bureau of: Barberry eradication, 1918 
51, inclusive, regular and emergency appropriations, and State contri- 
butions 

Experiment stations: 

Comparative distribution of funds under Bankhead-Jones Act, title I, 
sections 5 and 9 (b) 1 and 9 (b) 2, fiscal years 1951 and 1952 

Distribution by States of Federal-grant funds authorized by the 
Hatch, Adams, and Purnell Acts, title I of the Bankhead-Jones Act, 
and section 9, Research and Marketing Act, fiscal year 1951 

Expenditures from non-Federal funds for the year ended June 30, 1950 

Exports of selected agricultural commodities, quantities, and shipside 
values, fiscal years 1946-47 to date : 

Exports of fertilizer to ERP and non-ERP countries in terms of plant food 
nutrients a 

Farm Credit Administration: Comparative data, 1940-52, for volume of 
business, and personal services 

Forest Service: 

Grazing fee charged per head of cattle and per head of sheep for each 
of the calendar years 1947-51, inclusive, and total grazing receipts 
derived from these fees 

National, State, and private forests, net available, 1951, compared with 
budget estimates, 1952 

Number of livestock permitted to graze on national forests (pay plus 
exempt) 

Reports of increased grazing capacity 

Redirection of forest research for defense 

Livestock, recent changes in number, 1935-39 to 1951 
Motor vehicles: 

Aircraft on hand, and number of replacements proposed for 1952 

Number of cars for which chauffeur service is provided 

Passenger, proposed replacement of, in 1952 

Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering, Bureau of: Estimated 
positions that would be eliminated in fiscal year 1952 under House bill 
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XII INDEX 


Rural Electrification Administration: 
Comparison of wages paid by cooperatives in Texas and wages as de- Page 
termined by the United States Department of Labor__......... 744, 918 
Rates of pay recommended by REA cooperatives and prevuiling wages 
determined by the United States Department of Labor, by States__ 776 
Salary differential: Paid civilian employment in the executive branch of the 
Federal Government, by agencies, March 1951 : : ! 846 
Soil Conservation Service: Preliminary summary of proposed works of im- 
provement and estimated costs of the East Fork of Trinity River, region 
4, Forth Worth, Tex....--- MAA. . Saecie 
Wheat: 
Green bug and mosaic damage to wheat in Gray and Haskell Counties 
and in 14 southwest Kansas counties thd By Bs tel i : 
Winter wheat seed acreage and approximate infested acres, south- 
western United States___._.-- 
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